A SUMMER WALK THROUGH AN ENGLISH LANE. 


BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A., &c. 


Ps YS, HERE are myriad spots 

in fair England most 

DR dear to the lover of 

nature, each having its 

peculiar attraction to 

the spirit of the spectator, and glad- 

dening the soul of the poet or the 

artist with beauty as tender or 

majestic as can be found in most parts 

of this globe. But, of all beloved 

haunts, commend me to that which 

can be furnished by no other country 

on earth,—-the real, dear, genuine, 

old-fashioned English Lane, with its 

banks of flowers, its little rippling 

streamlets, its shady hedgerows; its 

feathered trees, with their gnarled 

roots thrusting themselves out of the 

bank in strange knotty contortions, 

and occasionally making their appear- 

ance in the centre of the footpath, as if for the express purpose of flinging 
the heedless passenger on his nose; its charming freedom from ‘any kind 
of regularity, its pleasant hum of busy insect wings, and its cheerful 
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twitter of little birds. The Woodbine flings its graceful masses of twining 
foliage and fragrant flowers over the hedgerows, and the odorous white 
blossoms of the Wild Clematis add their bright petals to vivify the scene. 
In some parts of the country this plant is called the Traveller’s Joy, 
because it is supposed only to grow on the grounds of an honest man, 
and to wither straightway if he should fall into evil courses. Travellers, 
therefore, who come upon this flower, may rejoice in their security, and 
place reliance upon the owner of the soil they tread. 

Not in every part of England will you find the true unsophisticated 
lane,—but there is no other country where you will find even its sem- 
blance. Some years since, a well-known American authoress paid her 
first visit to England, and was greatly charmed by the elucidation of a 
mystery which had long puzzled her while reading descriptions of English 
country life. Not until she had with her own eyes seen a genuine country 
lane could she understand how children could push themselves through 
the hedge after flowers, and so tumble into the ditch. Our painters have 
long discovered the value of lane scenery, and our truest poets have not 
been behindhand in painting with glowing words these uniquely lovely 
scenes of their native land. 

At this time of the year, the exquisitely delicate tintings of the mad 
leaves have passed away, and given place to a dark luxuriance of foli 
sobered here and there by the dried stalks of last year’s vegetation, w: 
underlie the light summer verdure, and are wonderfully effective in 
toning down the dappled greenage of the living leaves. To all who are 
capable of appreciating the many beauties of unrestrained nature, the 
English lane is very dear; but to the field naturalist it derives an addi- 
tional charm from the varied forms of life which swarm within its precincts. 
Every leaf is covered with a very world of minute beings; each bud and 
flower attracts thousands of happy and sportive existences within the sphere 
of its potent, though invisible perfume; and every plant is to creatures 
innumerable, a cradle, a nursery, a banquet, and ahome. The air is 
filled with the merry buzzing of insect wings, that glitter in the sunbeams ; 
the water teems with strange and weird-like forms; and even the appa- 
rently dull earth below the feet contains within its bosom beings as won- 
derfully mysterious in their structure and functions, though seldom, to our 
eyes, so lovely as the inhabitants of air. While we walk slowly through 
our country lane, let us pay a little attention to a few of the living hosts 
that are sure to cross our path. 

There goes a great Humble-Bee, blundering along the flower-clad bank, 
with its steady, continuous drone, occasionally broken by a sharp, congra- 
tulatory buzz, as it alights on some untouched flower, and proceeds to 
rifle it of its sweet treasures. That is a maternal bee, hard at work as 
usual, gathering stores for her home, but taking very good care to give no 
intimation respecting her address. 

The wiles of these insects are really astonishing. To find a humble- 
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bee’s nest is a common event enough; but to track the insect to her home 
is no such easy matter. She soon finds out that she is being watched, 
and tries to mislead her pursuer by artifices that would do credit to the 
cunningest fox that ever baffled a pack of hounds. She first tries to elude 
observation altogether,: flies sharply to a little distance, settles on a plant, 
drops to the ground through the leaves, and either endeavours to lie 
hidden until the enemy has left the spot, or to crawl quietly away under 
the shelter of the foliage. It needs a practised eye to find the crafty 
insect as she crouches to the ground; and the best way is to rustle the 
herbage with a stick, and frighten her out of her hiding-place. 

Off she goes in a great fume, humming and buzzing like a dozen 
bees, but never in the direction of her nest. Follow her up, and, finding 
that she cannot escape, she will change her tactics. She then tries to 
delude her pursuer into the notion that her nest is close at hand, and 
exhibits a vast amount of spurious anxiety about some little hole in the 
ground, about which she makes a great turmoil—crawling in, backing out, 
fluttering all round it, and making as great a fuss as if all her parental 
affections and household cares were céntred in that little empty hole. 

Then, perhaps, she will pretend that she has not yet made her nest, and 
pena the bank backward and ° foward as if she were seeking for a 

ble locality, peering into every little crevice, scratching out a little 

here and there, and sometimes sitting quietly down for some moments 
as if quite fatigued. Turn your back for a minute, and Madam Drumble- 
dore has vanished from the seene—slipped off quietly to her home in her 
own roundabout fashion. 

Perhaps at another part of the lane, but certainly not within some 
distance from the spot where she was seen, the nest may be found, a 
mere insignificant hole in the bank, guarded in all probability by the 
roots of the neighbouring trees or bushes. Originally it was the home 
of a country mouse, deserted by the excavator, and squatted upon by the 
humble-bee. The inhabitants may be seen passing in and out at rather 
long intervals; and if the ear be applied to the aperture, a subdued kind 
of humming and buzzing is heard in the interior. There is no danger 
in this process, perilous though it may sound, for the big, heavy Drumble- 
dore is among bees what the Newfoundland is among dogs, and seldom 
makes use of the formidable weapon with which Providence has armed her 
for ‘‘ defence, not defiance.” Many nests have I watched, and many have 
I opened, and never yet was stung by the humble-bee for my intrusion. 

Dismissing therefore the fear of stings—for even if irritated, a humble- 
‘bee is so slow of wing, that it cannot make the tiger-like charge of 
the wasp or the hornet, and can easily be captured or avoided—get out 
the long and strong-bladed knife (which every observer ought to have 
in his pocket, together with string, a well-stocked pincushion, a supply of 
boxes, and a bottle half full of proof spirits of wine), and lay open the 
interior economy of the nest. 
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The spot in which the combs, it they can be so called, are placed, is 
always enlarged into a rudely globular apartment, in which are found 
a number of egg-shaped cells— not waxen and brittle like those of the hive 
bee, but brown in colour, and tough, soft, and of a leathery consistence. 
Neither are they arranged in a regular series, like the cells of the honey 
bee, wasp, or hornet, but are jumbled together without any apparent 
order, somporiod into masses, and adhering to each other with tolerable 

; firmness. Some of them contain honey of 
the sweetest and most fragrant character. 
Reader, beware that honey, or prepare for 
a headache and a giddiness for the next six 
or seven hours. Why the honey should have 
this effect, or whether it acts in the same 
manner upon all persons,I cannot say. I 

COMB OF HUMBLE BEE. know, however, that in my own case, and in 
that of many others who have also had practical experience of this 
wild honey, the results have been almost identical. The remaining cells 
contain young humble-bees in every stage of their existence. 

Interesting though the subject may be, I cannot within this limited 
space pursue it much further, althougf I should greatly like to say some- 
thing of the economy of the sylvan home, and the wondrously modified 
structure of its inmates as they pass through their several phases of 
existence. Let me, however, very earnestly commend the humble-bee as 
an admirable subject for those who desire to study this portion of natural 
history for themselves. The creatures are of large size, easily 
obtained; and in a single nest examples may be found of the various 
states of this bee, from the little white grub to the perfect insect of 
either sex. 

One curious story must yet be told of this subterranean home. 
Within the nest there are sometimes found a few white grubs, clearly not 
those of the humble-bee, as they are larger, straighter, and have a row of 
spikes set around the larger end. If you manage to remove the nest and 
put it into a box, so as to keep its inmates prisoners, the mystery will be 
solved, in time, by the appearance of some flies exceedingly resembling 
the humble-bee, but belonging to a different order of insects—having only 
two wings instead of four. This is one of the beautiful hovering flies, 
scientifically termed a Volucella, the young of which finds its food within 
the nests of these bees. The humble-bees are quite aware of the injury to 
their community which results from the intrusion of the volucella, and 
are extremely vigilant in their watch to prevent its intrusion, But the 
intruder is so like the insect into whose house it hopes to make its way, 
that the two can hardly be discerned from each other at a little distance ; 
and so the volucella contrives to take advantage of an unguarded moment, 
slips by the sentries, and deposits her eggs. Having once succeeded in 
performing this feat, she cares no longer for her own safety, but walks 
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boldly out of the nest as if she had a perfect right of passage. I have 
sometimes taken four or five of these grubs out of a single nest. 

A near relation of this dipterous Paul Pry may often be found about 
the blackberries while they are in blossom. It is remarkable for the 
curious fact that the basal half of its abdomen 
is so transparent as to permit the colour of the 
leaves or petals to be seen through it. One of 
these flies, now before me, is so extremely trans- 
. parent, that when I place it,on the paper on 
which I am writing, the ink-marks can be seen 
through its substance, though not so clearly as 
to be readable, owing probably to the convexity 
of the abdomen. There are several British flies 
whose bodies are only semi-opaque, but there is 
none that can compare with the present example 
in the almost crystalline pellucidity of its struc- 
ture. In consequence of this peculiarity it is 
called Volucella translucens. 

A few paragraphs are now due to those much-dreaded insects, the 
Wasp and the Hornet, both of which may be found within the compass of 
our English Lane. 

There are several kinds of British wasps, all very much alike in general 
appearance, but recognizable to the entomological eye by sundry slight, 
but legible marks. Some of these insects suspend their nests from trees, 
but the commonest species follow the example of the humble-bee, and 
choose a subterranean abode. Suppose now that we lay siege to a wasp’s 
nest, as we have lately done to that of the humble-bee, Ware stings here, 
for there is no creature more irritable than your wasp, and it is by no 
means safe to go within hailing distance of a large nest. Even the 
exterior of their habitation presents a very different aspect to that of the 
humble-bee. 

It is a busy scene. Around the entrance are crowding hundreds of 
yellow and black striped armed warriors, like the Pontifical guard on a 
small scale—some leaving the nest, and others hovering around for a few 
moments before entering, as if to inquire if all is well. You need not 
listen at the door of the establishment, for the humming buzz is quite 
audible, and the waspish temper is proverbial. I saw one nest, whose 
inhabitants used to worry passengers to such a degree that they even 
attacked horses, and stung one poor animal so severely, that it died from 
the effects of its many wounds. Sometimes a poor field-mouse, over- 
taken by a storm, runs into the apparently empty hole for shelter, but 
‘soon comes running out again, so covered with wasps, that it looks like a 
yellow ball as it rolls down the bank beset with its angry foes. One of 
my friends, who saw a mouse thus assailed, calculated that from twenty to 
thirty wasps were at one time on the unfortunate mouse. 
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The nest of the wasp ought to be very carefully removed, so that its 
structure may be studied. If the nests of the hive-bee, the humble-bee, 
and the wasp be compared, they will be found to be made after three 
different fashions. 

The combs of the hive-bee, are, as is well-known, made of wax, secreted 
in certain little pockets situate in the abdomen. The edges of the cells are 
strengthened with a kind of cement obtained from various trees, and their 
shape is that of hexagonal or six-sided tubes, set closely against each 
other, and practically carrying out the interesting problem of giving the 
largest amount of space with the smallest expenditure of material and 
labour. On the other hand, the cells of the humble-bee are oval, and 
without any attempt at regular arrangement. The walls of the cell are 
tough and leathery; and when subjected to the microscope, their structure 
is resolvable into a number of regular silken fibres, crossing each other in 
a kind of meshless network, and agglutinated together by some other 
substance. But the cell of the wasp is of a very different character from 
both, and is composed of different substances. 

The wasp makes his nest of veritable paper—not quite so white or so 
fine as that employed in the printing of the St. Jamxs’s MaGazing, but 
paper nevertheless, and made of vegetable fibre, torn to shreds, pulped in 
water, and then spread into sheets and dried. Any. one may see the 
insect hard at work at its natural paper-mill. Go to any old post or 
decaying tree, and there may be seen the wasps in full energy employed most 
zealously upon their work. Look at them closely—for they will allow 
themselves to be watched while thus occupied—and you will soon see the 
process in its earlier stages. With its strong jaws the wasp bites away 
fibre after fibre of the decaying wood, and continues to select a sufficient 
number to make up into a little bundle. It is very fastidious about the 
quality of the fibres, and rejects almost as many as it retains. When it 
has obtained a sufficient load, it begins to champ and gnaw the fibres 
very diligently, moistening them at the same time with a drop of fluid, 
and being evidently absorbed in its work. Off it flies to its nest ; but as 
we cannot see it there, we must take up a bit of wasp comb and discover 
how it builds up the cells. 

On examination, we find that the walls of each cell are composed of this 
woody pulp, laid in regular strata, which are easily perceptible by the aid 
of a pocket magnifier. The walls are very flimsy, and cannot hold liquid ; 
but as the English wasps make no honey, and store no food, this is of no 
consequence. The combs are arranged in regular layers, one above the 
other, each layer having all the open ends of the cells downward, and the 
closed ends forming a_floor on which the insects can walk while traversing 
the space between the combs for the purpose of feeding the young grubs. 
Each layer is supported by a number of little pillars, about a third of an 
inch in length, made fof the same papier maché substance as the cells, very 
much more solid and compact ; and here and there a pillar is made very 
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thick where the comb requires to be strengthened. On examination, most 
of the cells will be found to be inhabited by white grubs, in every stage 
of growth. Many of the cells will be covered with white, silken convex 
roofs, through which the black eyes of the future wasps often appear. 
The cells are not quite parallel with each other, but radiate slightly from 
the centre of each comb towards the circumference. The whole nest, con- 
taining some six or seven layers of comb, is envelopedin a kind of outer 
case, composed of the same paper-like substance as the cells, but of a 
much coarser consistence, and laid on in large loose flakes, in which the 
semicircular sweep of the wasps’ head leaves its marks. 

I have seen a very curious little wasp’s nest taken from the neigh- 
bourhood of Balaclava during the Crimean war. All the stray wood was 
picked up and used for fuel, so that the wasps were deprived of their 
ordinary material, They soon, however, found a simple substitute, and 
made their nests of the blue and white cartridge-paper that is strewn in 
such quantities on a battle-field. 

The wasp, although it makes no honey, is very fond of eating it, and 
is always allured towards any sweet substauces with the same mysterious 
force which attracts the schoolboy to the toffee-shop, or the infant to the 
sugar-bason. Ripe fruits are a great banquet to this marauder, who pre- 
fers the peaches, plums, and apricots to any other diet, and always chooses 
the juciest and best flavoured upon the trees. But it is carnivorous also, 
and is a sad enemy to flies, to whom it is as deadly a foe as a winged 
spider would be. But here a poetical justice often overtakes the spoiler, 
for the hornet, shaped like himself, but just as 
- much bigger, stronger, and fiercer as a tiger 
excels a leopard in these qualities, is particu- 
larly fond of wasps, and may be seen prowling 
about their haunts, sweeping upon them with 
a rush like that of the falcon, and carrying 
them off with ease, despite their wings and 
stings. It is rather curious that the hornet 
will not eat the head or the abdomen of the 
wasp, but shears them off with its strong jaws, 
bites off the wings and legs, and then crunches 
up the remainder just as we eat a radish. 
Sometimes the hornet flies to a branch of a 
neighbouring tree with the poor wasp in his 
jaws, and there slinging himself by one foot, he employs the remaining 
limbs in holding and arranging his victim to his satisfaction. 

Here comes whirring along, rich in flashing green and glittering wings, 
the great Dragon-Fly, acknowledged tyrant of the air. He is arrowy- 
swift of wing, and there are few insects that can escape him. He cares 
little for birds, the general enemies of the insect tribe, for even the swift 
or the swallow cannot catch him, unless they come upon him unawares. 
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See, how he darts here and there, sometimes backing, by suddenly revers- 
ing the action of his wings with a sound like the ruffling of a small silken 
flag, and ever and anon pouncing upon some unfortunate insect as it flies 
along. Not even the broad-winged butterfly, with its erratic flight, can 
escape this dragon insect, although it gives him a hard chase. I have 
seen the poor butterfly dodge about like a startled snipe or a coursed 
hare, in hope of escaping its terrible enemy ; but all in vain. After two 
or three turns, the dragon-fly succeeded in closing with its prey, and bore 
it unresisting through the air. As he flew along, wing after wing of the 
butterfly dropped from his mouth, and fluttered slowly through the air. 
For the dragon-fly was hungry, and was making the most of his time by 
devouring one victim while looking out for another. 

If you want to observe him nearer, you can do so easily enough. 
Wait until he flies in your direction, and meet ‘him with a firm sweep of 
the net. Down with the net on the ground,’éhd seize the fierce creature, 
for he is biting his way through the gauze at a wonderful rate. 

Take him out by his wings, and don’t be’ afraid; for he cannot sting, 
though he is popularly called “ horse-stinger” by the rustics. Turn him 
on his back, and see how quickly and deeply he breathes, and how won- 
derfully the body is formed to permit of respiration. Pray do not think he 
is frightened. Not in the least; and we will prove it. Under the influence 
of terror, no creature will eat. But just take that fly out of the spider’s 
web, and hold it to our dragon’s mouth! See! he crunches it up in a 
moment; his mouth opens four ways at once; two pnir of jaws and one 
pair of horny lips close on the fly and he is gone, with a snap and a bite, 
like a mutton chop down a Newfoundland dog’s’ throat. Then you may 
give him the spider, and he will eat that too. He is very fond of spiders; 
and from certain observations, not yet published, I have a notion that 
spiders are almost necessary to these creatures, under certain circum- 
stances. Try him witha beetle. Down it goes, but not so rapidly, the hard 
wing-cases having to be removed—which is done very adroitly and with- 
out pause. Will he eat a wasp? Certainly he will; and though I never tried 
him with a hornet, they being unchancy insects to hold while one hand 
is otherwise engaged, I have little doubt but that the hornet would soon 
disappear into the same receptacle with the other insects. You may go 
on catching insects for him as long as you like, and he will go on eating 
them, having no apparent limit to capacity. I once gave a dragon-fly 
thirty-seven large flies and four long-legged spiders, and only ceased 
because I was tired of catching before he was tired of eating. 

Having admired him sufficiently, let him go. Off he darts to a bedeeelk 
sits down for a moment, shakes his wings, as if to assure himself that they 
are fit for service, and then flashes off, as cruel and as voracious as if he 
had been fasting for a week. He does not spend all his time after this 
fashion, though he was always a predacious creature. His first few years 
were passed in the water, where he lurked under the banks, and chased 
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the aquatic insects as fiercely as, when he got his wings, he pursued the 


inhabitants of air. In fact, the only change in him is that he was first a 
crocodile and then a dragon. 

What beautiful butterflies, too, flit through our Lane, varying with the 
time of day and the season of the year. There is the magnificent Peacock 
Butterfly, with its glorious ‘ eyes,”’ upon the wings, like the spots on a 
peacock’s train; the Atalanta, or ew Admiral, with its black wings 
edged with azure and crossed with a broad ‘scarlet band; and pos- 
sibly even the White Admiral, the elegant Camilla, may come flying along 
with that easy sweep of wing and that exceeding grace of movement 
which have earned for this insect the name of her who could skim over 
the waves without sinking, or over the ears of corn without bending their 
heads. Let us catch the peacock, just to look at the under-surface of the 
eyes. What a singular change. Instead of the varied colours which be- 
deck the upper surface, the whole of the under wing is deep brownish black, 
mottled and streaked by darker hues. Why is this? For a very sufficient 
reason, i. é., to prevent the brilliant insect from being betrayed by its bright 
plumage. If alarmed, it instantly flies to some dark object, such as a,tree 
trunk, closes its wings over its back, so that merely the dark under-sur- 
fase is visible, and looks just like a dead leaf, or a strip of loose bark. 
When it was a caterpillar, this was a curious creature, actually living on 
the stinging-nettle, and being itself covered with an array of handspikes 
curious to behold, I have had hundreds of them and other butterflies 
from their earliest stages, and always found it to be the surest way of 
obtaining perfect specimens. Only, they must be liberally supplied with 
fresh food, or when they emerge from the chrysalis they are small and 
stunted. 

Euphrosyne shakes her dappled wings from yonder thistle-top, the light 
sparkling from her silver jewelled plumes as she gently waves them in the 
sunbeams; over the grass-tops flits the 
exquisite Azure Blue looking like a little 
bit of sky, bedropped with stars, that has 
come down on earth to gladden our eyes 
with its delicate beauty; and the bright 
Copperwing glides before us in glowing 
refulgence, as if its wings were veritably 
made of burnished gold. Moths, too, are 
not wanting, for the mottled Currant 
Moth flutters in and out of the hedge, 
displaying the rich cream and chesnut of 
its plumage. The Burnet Moth comes 
uneasily along with errant flight, paus- 





FLIES. its green velvet coat, faced and trimmed 
with scarlet; and the swift Humming-bird Moth, agile as its feathered 
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prototype, darts through the branches, poises itself on whirring wings 
before a flower, plunges its long proboscis into the nectary, and, taking 
some sudden alarm, is off like a lightning- 
flash. 

Then there are the common, but very 
beautiful tortoiseshell butterflies; the Janira, 
with its rich mottled brown plumage, and a 
host of others. If I could only be allowed 
a whole number of the “Sr. Jamzs’s 
Macazine” for a single insect, I might 
hope to do partial justice to the subject ; 
but, under the present circumstances, we 
can only take a casual glance at each 
creature. White butterflies, of course, are 
flitting about everywhere. These may be 
destroyed mercilessly, or rather, mercifully. 

MOTHS, For, pretty and harmless as they look, and 
as they indeed are, they are the parents of those horrid black, yellow, and 
green caterpillars that devastate our cabbage-gardens, and injure the 
temper of a hurried cook. I say mercifully killed—because the cater- 
pillar must be killed before we can eat the plant; and it is surely more 
merciful to kill one butterfly than some sixty or seventy of its future 
offspring. 

The handsome Scarlet Hopper comes skipping and jumping so actively 
about the leaves, that to catch it is no easy matter. 
This pretty creature, with its scarlet and black 
clothing, is a near relative of the insect that 
forms the ‘cuckoo spit” so destructive to our 
garden plants. 

Let us go alittle farther down the Lane, towards 
that patch of bare sandy ground, and find out 
something about those bright blue flies that are SCARLET HOPPER. 
dashing about it so vigorously. See, how they alight on the tawny 
soil, and how fast they run over its surface! Now we see that they are 
not flies at all, but beetles, albeit they take to wing as readily, and are 
as active on the wing, as the blue-bottle flies, which they so closely resemble 
while in the air. Catch one of them in the net as it flies along, and 
examine |it. What a pleasant perfume issues from its body! Sureély it 
must have been feeding on roses and verbenas. No, it isa totally car- 
nivorous insect, and rapacious to boot, and the agreeable scent is. part of 
the mystery of its nature. There is another beetle, very much larger, 
being at least ten times its size, called the Musk Beetle, which possesses 
a powerful rosy perfume, and, curious enough, is coloured after the same 
beautiful fashion. Our little lively friend is called the Tiger-Beetle ; and 
well does it deserve the name, for a winged tiger would not be more 
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destructive among beasts than is the tiger-beetle among insects. What 
enormous projecting eyes it has (‘the better to see you with, my dear, ’) 
and what long and powerful fangs (‘the better to eat you with.”) How 
firmly it is clad in bright and shining mail, deep, steely blue below, and 
green, bedropped with gold and crimson above. Just look at its wing- 
cases through the pocket-magnifier, and see what a wondrously magni- 
ficent creature it is! Solomon was not robed half so gloriously as the 
lilies, nor were the Nepaulese princes half so gorgeously begemmed as this 
little beetle. Take it home; put it under the inch-power of the microscope, 
concentrate the light upon it with the condenser, and then say whether the 
jewelled beauties of Aladdin’s palace could compare with the dazzling 
radiance of our little tiger-beetle! Fancy a few square yards of golden 
network set closely with emeralds, sapphires, and rubies as large as hazel 
nuts, and with diamonds as big and of more fiery splendour than the 
Koh-i-noor; illuminate them with the electric light, and you will then 
have some idea of the raiment with which God clothes even the smallest 
of his creatures. None can have the least conception of the hidden mag- 
nificence of the every-day objects around them except those who have 
studied them with a true and observant eye, and a sympathizing and 
loving heart; and none but these can form so exalted an idea of the 
glories of a future life, which the earthly eye of man cannot see, nor his 
heart even conceive. 

Now let us turn a glance towards the little streamlet caused by the 
drainage of the neighbouring fields, which has been quietly wending 
through its rushy path by our sides. Look steadily at every part of it, 
and the water becomes as thickly peopled as the land and air. On every 
side abundant living creatures are seen passing through the waters, some. 
slowly, others rapidly, while many ascend from the bed of the stream, 
come for a moment to the surface, and dive away out of sight. The 
Water Boatman is very fond of that pursuit.. A queer-looking creature is _ 
he, as he lies on his back in the water, his body shaped just like the hull 
of a ship, and his two long legs extended like oars on each side, and used 
after the same fashion. Catch him in the net, and look at him nearer— 
only take care of fingers; for although the boatman cannot bite, he has a 
strong and sharp proboscis, and if carelessly held, will startle his captor 
by inflicting a rather painful wound. Under his hard shelly wing-cases 
he has a beautiful pair of large membranous wings; and at nightfall he 
leaves the water and takes to the air, mostly on some matrimonial business. 
At dawn he returns to the water, letting himself drop, with closed wings, 
from a great height. Sometimes the poor boatman falls into a sad error, 
and mistaking glass for water, drops upon a greenhouse or a skylight, and 
kills himself with the shock. 

In the more rapid and clearer parts of the stream, the Fresh-Water Shrimp 
may be seen driving itself through the familiar element by a series of 
jerks; now letting itself be carried down the stream for a foot or two, now 
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recovering its position with a few strokes, and now scuttling aside in a 
desperate fuss, and hiding under a stone. 

Perhaps, if we are very lucky, we may find one of the Water-Spiders, 
and its wonderful nest, made exactly on the same principle as a diving- 
bell. The creature makes a silken bag under water, attached to some 
plant to keep it in its place. She then comes to the surface, gathers up a 
bubble of air, dives with it into her nest, lets it loose there, and returns to 
the surface for another supply. Each successive bubble displaces an equal 
amount of water, and in a short time the strange little architect has got a 
submerged palace, in which she can live as safely as on land. But, just 
now, we shall have to use our eyes very carefully to see the spider in 
her house, for the present rage for aquatic and marine vivaria has set a 
price on the head of the water-spider, and the country is ransacked by 
speculators to such an extent, that where fifty such spiders might have been 
found in a single stream, scarcely one can now be discovered. It is a cruel 
‘ thing to take the poor spider away from her natural home and put her 
in an aquarium. She always dies soon; for although she may spin her 
wondrous house, she cannot find her proper food, and is suré, before long, 
to succumb to her altered fortunes. : 

If we poke away the mud at the side of the stream, we shall probably 
come on some of the curious larve or grubs of the dragon-fly, which has 
already been mentioned, and may observe the funny way in which he propels 
himself forward by squirting water backward, having within him a “ direct 
action” propeller. Then, his “‘ mask” is worthy of an examination. See 
how cleverly it is jointed to fit over his face, and how the formidable jaws 
at its extremity lie close to the head, so as to excite no alarm. Then see 
him dart out this mask to its full éxtent, snap up a passing insect in his 
jaws, and carry it to his mouth as an elephant picks up an apple and puts 
it into its mouth. If you like, you may take him home and keep him in a 
vessel of water, only he wants so much food that he is almost more trouble 
than he is worth—unless you have some special reason for watching his 
habits. He will eat little fish largely ; and if you stock your water-vessel 
with young fry, this voracious creature will soon finish them. 

Here comes from the bed of the brooklet the acknowledged tyrant of 
the waters, the great Water Beetle. He is so big, that no insect can over- 
come him—so securely mailed that no insect, except his own kind, can 
hurt him—so swift, that no aquatic insect can escape him; and so vora- 
cious, that no amount of food seems to satisfy him. Even the dragon-fly 
grub had better keep out of his way; for he would soon be treated with 
poetical justice, and suffer the same fate as he had so often inflicted upon 
others. Catch him, and hold him safely—taking care of your hands, for 
he can cut clean through the top of your finger if he gets a fair bite at it— 
and see how wonderfully he is made. The two forefeet are swollen into 
circular cushion-like pads, which, if examined under the microscope, are 
seen to be set close with suckers of various sizes. Then, his spiracles, or 
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breathing-holes, are arranged under his convex wing-covers, which fit so 
truly against each other that they enclose a large quantity of air, which 
the beetle respires while he is below the water. It is to obtain a fresh 
supply of air that he comes to the surface, cocks up his tail, and dives 
perpendicularly downwards. 

It will be of no use to take him home ; for he must be kept by himself, 
or he would kill all other inhabitants of the aquarium in a few days ; and he 
is so voracious that he requires nearly as much looking after as a young 
nestling. He will not even endure the company of his own species ; and 
if another water-beetle be introduced, they will fight to the death. Even 
if you give him a companion of the gentler sex, his character loses none of 
its fierceness ; and the two not only begin matrimony with a little aversion, 
but end it with the same—the conqueror always killing and eating the 
vanquished. How often have I not warned recent possessors of aquaria 
to beware the water-beetle; and how often have I not witnessed their 
despair at the death of all their stock, and the escape of the murderer, who 
has just taken to his wings and flown out of the window! The grub of the 
water-beetle is also aquatic, and one of the most repulsive and diabolical- 
looking creatures in existence. It isa great, fat, brown grub, as long as 
your finger, with a round, cruel-looking head, and a pair of huge crooked 
jaws, like two sickle-blades set on the head. Its voracity is wonder- 
ful. If you put one of these grubs in a water-tank, and then a piece 
of meat into the water, the grub seizes on it with its jaws, and keeps 
its hold for hours at a time. Should two or three of the water-beetle grubs 
be in the same vessel, they will seize upon the meat ; and if pushed with a 
stick, will revolve like a wheel, all their heads being fastened to the meat, 
and all their tails radiating outwards. 

Now let us walk on towards that shady pool through which our 
streamlet flows, and which has been deepened and embanked, and set round 
with trees, and guarded with stakes, to make it a fit drinking-place for the 
cattle. Nothing for a time is perceptible in the water, except those mul- 
titudinous little beings which are just large enough to be visible to the 
naked eye, and which are always playing through the water like motes in 
asunbeam. Presently a small “pop” is heard, a bubble is seen breaking, 
and just below the spot where the rippling circles arise, an indistinct 
gleam of orange and scarlet is seen through the disturbed water. Watch 
the spot carefully, and presently the same waving orange may be seen 
coming up from below, and assuming the form of a lizard-like 
reptile, some five inches long, with four legs, a well-developed tail, flat- 
tened at the sides to aid the creature in swimming—a beautiful crimson- 
stained and undulating vest, extending from the head along the back, and 
waving with every movement in the most elegant and graceful manner. 
This is the Triton, or common Water-Newt, otherwise known by the name of 
the Eft, Effet, and Evat. He mostly lives in the water, and can exist for 
some minutes without needing to take breath. Every now and then, how- 
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ever, he must come to the surface to take a fresh supply of air, and in so 
doing he makes that odd little popping sound which we just now heard. He 
does not always wear that beautiful coat, for, like many of the birds, he 
only puts on his fine clothes during the matrimonial season, and for the 
rest of the year is clad as soberly as his mate. 

Here he comes again; so slip the net under him quickly, and fish 
him out. Do not be afraid of him—he is one of the most harmless of 
beings, albeit he is popularly reported by rustics to spit fire, and to kill 
cows, and to bite pieces of flesh out of people’s arms, and to sting like a 
viper, together with various other ill-qualities; just as if he combined in 
his innocent five inches of dark tawny back and orange spotted belly, all 
the demerits of the Dragon of Wantley, the rattlesnake, and the snapping 
turtle. Indeed, they could not display more fear of either member of that 
redoubtable trio than they exhibit when you pick up a newt and bring it 
towards them. As for yourself, your impunity will be set down, not to 
the harmlessness of the newt, but to some unholy compact with the 
powers of darkness. However, undeterred by such fears, let us examine 
the pretty creature more closely. Being out of the water, his beautiful 
crest is hardly visible, lying loosely along the back like the folded wings 
of a bat. See what lovely eyes the creature has, gleaming like fiery topaz, 
and unrivalled except by the eye of the toad. Put him down on the 
grass, and see how nimbly he runs to the water, and how he darts off 
with a powerful wriggle of his tail as soon as he finds himself safe. You 
will not catch him again very easily, for he has got a fright, and will take 
very good care of himself. If you look very carefully upon the slender 
leaves of, the aquatic plant, you will probably find here and there a 
delicate, translucent, oval-shaped object, shorter, but thicker, than a grain 
of rice, but with the leaf curiously knotted over it. This is the egg of the 
newt, the tying of the leaf being performed by the forelegs—and a wonder- 
ful operation to see. There is much more interesting history respecting this 
pretty reptile, but other creatures are awaiting us, and we must pass 
onwards. I may just mention here that Mr. Knapp, in his “ Journal of 
a Naturalist,” remarks that he has seen the newts curiously encumbered 
with little bivalve shells on which they have trodden, and which have 
closed upon their unfortunate feet. 

Evsxta is now ig a on; we retrace our steps through the 
Lane, and a new set of beings have come forth. The busy hum of 
insects has ceased, and the air is almost silent, except for certain odd 
squeaking noises that reach our ears. They cannot be made by a mouse, 
for they are too shrill ; and besides, they come from above, and not from the 
earth. True, I can exactly imitate the sound by rubbing two keys together, 
but as keys don’t go flying through the air, it will be safer to attribute 
the sound‘to the Bats, which are just coming abroad to begin their 
evening’s work of gnat-hunting. Here they come! One, two, three—ten, 
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twenty of them, fluttering with erratic but rapid wing like black butter- 
flies against the darkening sky, and filling the air with their tiny shrieks, 
that pierce the ear like audible needles. You may catch a bat easily 
enough by sweeping the net sharply across its course as it flies down the 
Lane: only be chary of handling it, for its coat is always full of parasites 
which are by no means pleasant to look at. Put it on the ground, and 
see how beautifully its long membraneous ears are formed, and into what 
graceful curves they are thrown, as the creature shuffles over the ground 
with that ludicrously awkward hobble which always reminds one of 
jumping in sacks. See, it spreads its wings and tries to fly, but only 
succeeds in tumbling on its nose. At last it scrambles to the top of the 
path, flings itself into the ditch—and so obtains sufficient impulse for 
its wings, and goes gladly off through the air. 

Look under the hedge, and see how that leaf is moving along the 
ground, as if by magic. Stoop very gently, and you 
will see that a Worm has got hold of its point, and 
is dragging it towards his hole. I dare say that 
many who read this account will have seen in their 
gardens certain leaves sticking with their points in 
the ground, without knowing how they came in such 
a position. I did not know until last year, when I 
saw the whole process. 

At dusk, the worms begin to crawl out of their 
houses to hold friendly converse with their neighbours, and to survey the 
country. They never come entirely out of the hole, always leaving a joint or 
two within the aperture, by means of which they can retreat in a moment 
if alarmed. If you suddenly jerk a worm out of its hole, it is quite at 
a loss ; and even if you replace it by the former habitation, it cannot find its 
old home, but is perforce obliged to make another. Watching these 
creatures is by no means an easy task, as they hate light, and seldom 
appear out of their holes except in the dusk, so that it is necessary to 
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come quite close before they can be seen at all; and a lantern cannot be 

employed, as its glare would at once send them back into the dark- 

ness of their homes. The head of the worm is gently thrust into the 

air, the body follows, and then the creature begins to peer about in various 

directions, extending and contracting its body with great ease and rapidity. 

Presently it comes across a fallen leaf, pokes it about for a minute or two, 
c 
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seizes it by the point, and draws it to its home, always managing to hold 
it in such a way that when the leaf is dragged into the ground it is 
partially curled up. The worms will take almost any leaf, though they 
evince strong partiality when they have a choice, Laurel, and other 
evergreen leaves, they care little about, though, in default of others, they 
will use one of these. But if a lilac leaf be laid on the ground, 
the worm is sure to find it out, will reject the laurel in favour of the lilac, 
and draw the latter homewards. The great favourite, however, seems 
to be the primrose leaf, for which the worm will desert any other plant. 
It is curious to see how long worms can make themselves when 
they want to reach a leaf at a distance, and how thread-like they then 
beconie. 

In order to experiment upon them, I have laid leaves with their 
stalks towards the hole, and always found that in such cases the worm 
would feel its way along the edge of the leaf, get hold of the point, twist 
it round so swiftly that the eye can hardly follow the movement, and 
then whisk it off homewards as if it were moved by a spring. No doubt, 
if we could discover some means of investigating them, we should find 
the habits of the worms as interesting as those of the insects. 

Now the dew is collecting rapidly on the leaves, and out come the 
Snail and Slug tribes from their hiding-places. Evening is the time for 

shell collectors, as the lantern 

beams penetrate the dark re- 
cesses of foliage, and bring out 
in bright relief the polished shells _ 
as they move among the herbage. 

Among the chief favourites of the 
‘> juvenile mind may be reckoned 

the pretty Belted Snail, with its 

rich golden shell, banded with 

deep mahogany or soft orange, 
as the case may be; the Stone Snail, with its boldly-keeled shell 
seeming as if it had been pinched along its length and then squeezed 
flat; and the elegant little Clausilia, with its long pointed shell 
looking as if made of flattened hairs. Great black and grey slugs are 
now seen in every direction, descending the trees, gliding over the 
grass, and showing themselves so plentifully, that their hiding-places 
during the day-time must be very cleverly chosen to conceal such 
numbers of great fat creeping things, which would be mercilessly extirpated 
if discovered. Look now in the streamlet, and even by this fading light 
other mollusks are seen inhabiting its waters. There is the Limnea, one 
of the commonest aquatic shells, gliding about the water-plants, or floating 
down the stream on its back, having hollowed its large foot so as to form 
it into a boat. Sometimes a whole fleet of these living vessels may be seen 
on their voyage: and I have often known a continuous stream of them of 
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upwards of a hundred yards in length. Throw a stone into the water, 

and down go all the boats to 

the bottom. There is an 

other kind of limnea with a 

wide trumpet-shaped mouth, 

= nearly as common as the 

former. Towards the bed of 

= the streamlet are seen some 

FRESH-WATER SHELLS. flattened shells called by the 

name of Planorbis, and looking something like the fossil ammonites 
with which we are so familiar. 

Out come the tribes of night-loving insects, heralded by the swift 
moths as they shoot along the hedge-side, keeping low under cover of the 
shade, and flying so swiftly that they easily elude the stroke of the net unless 
held by a skilful hand. Strangest of all these moths is the Ghost Swift, 
appearing and vanishing as mysteriously as the most redoubtable ghost 
ever embalmed in tradition. One moment, a white gleaming form is seen 
hovering in the air—another moment, and it has gone. There it is again 
in precisely the same spot; so sweep the net with a smart side-stroke, 
and then examine the contents. See! there is a head of some flower, 
possibly a thistle, more probably one of the umbelliferous plants, and 
crouching in a corner of the net is our ghost-swift himself. I say himself, 
because the curious property of the ghost mentioned only belongs to the 
male insect. Look at the upper-surface of the wings—they are shining 
white, while the under-surface is golden brown. So, when the insect 
is hovering in the air, we only see the white wings shining through the 
duskiness, and when it settles on a flower or leaf, the brown under- 
surface is turned towards the spectator, and is quite invisible. 

Can that be a snow-flake blown upon the hedge? Surely no snow 
can exist in this warm summer evening! Let us go closer, and examine it 
as it lies on the dark foliage. What a beautiful 
creature it is—a very flake of living snow—as white, 
as light, and more lovely. It is a most exquisite 
little moth, with its wings divided into five finger- 
like plumes, and covered with a deep fringe of the 
purest white. Even the body is clothed in snowy 
down; and as the White Plume Moth flutters from one 
spot to another—for it never seems to take a long 
flight—it may easily be mistaken for a snow-flake floating on the wind. 

The great Hawk-Moths now come dashing along, like the birds from whom 
they derive their name—and whom they resemble in no slight degree while 
on the wing—darting towards each flower and drinking its sweet contents 
by inserting their long trunks into its recesses, while they remain hovering 
in the air. You need not try to catch them, for the simplest plan to pro- 
cure the most perfect specimens is by digging in autumn under any tree, 
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wall, private hedge or paling, when you will find plenty of them in their 
chrysalis state; and may procure the moths in absolute perfection by 
keeping them until the succeeding summer, when they will burst. from 
their shells and come forth in their full beauty of unsullied plumage. 

Now the Summer Chaffers and Dor Beetles come out of their retreats, 
bump against our face, or cling to our clothes, without seeming in the 
least discomposed by their sudden arrest. The former insect is a dread- 
fully destructive one, eating the grass-roots while it is a grub, and the 
trees when it is a perfect insect, and sometimes stripping tree after tree of 
its foliage. To the meditative saunterer at the evening hour it is an 
intolerable nuisance, irritating him with its buzzing hum even at his ear, 
sticking in his hair, dashing across his eyes, scratching his nose, and 
breaking up his train of thought in a lamentable manner. The Dor, with 
its beautiful purple-green body and helmeted head, is not nearly so tire- 
some—although it does occasionally thump us as it “wheels its drowsy 
flight,” or startles us with its deep, heavy drone at our ears. There is 
another beetle to whom we are more lenient. The Glow-worm has just 
begun to light her blue-green lamp—a very Hero holding forth a torch to 
her Leander, who is flying above, and anxiously looking out for the 
welcome signal. See! down he comes with a wheel and furling of gauzy 
wings within their dark cases; and you may see Hero and Leander safely 
met. But how very odd! Hero is not one bit like Leander. She does 
not seem to belong even to the same class of beings, much less to the same 
species, as her lover. Leartder is a long-bodied, wide-headed, brisk-looking 
beetle, with two ample pellucid wings enclosed in their protecting shields ; 
whereas Hero is a flattish, slow, crawling, ordinary looking, rather repul- 
sive brown grub, with never a vestige of wing and nothing to recommend 
her to notice. Pick her up quietly, by gathering the leaf on which she 
sits; take her home; lay her on a bit of moist turf, and she will soon shine 
out for your gratification. But if you want her to be particularly 
resplendent, just pour a stream of oxygen gas through the vessel in which 
she is placed, and you will then see a blaze of natural illumination that can 
only be equalled by the many fire-flies of tropical regions. 

Calm and quiet is the evening now, the sounds of labour are hushed 
and the bright songs of happy birds are stilled in sleep. But Nature has 
her yespers as well as her orisons ; the shrill cry of the bat and the deep 
humming of the circling beetle are songs of praise as intelligible to 
sympathetic hearts, as the sweet melody of feathered throats, or the plea- 
sant sounds of busy insect wings. We who enjoy the blessed privilege 
of holding such sweet communion with Nature, and whose spirits are 
made capable of perceiving the Creator through the various forms in which 
He manifests His love, cannot do less than add our own heartfelt praises 
to those of all created things, with fervent thanks for the past, and loving 
trust for the future ! 
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THE POPULATION OF ENGLAND: 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


A DECREE went forth, that all the people. should be numbered; and in 
compliance a Census of the Kingdom was taken on the 8th April, 1861. 
Tottering age and helpless infancy are enrolled for once with the able- 
bodied : every rank, either sex, every period of life, contributes its myriads 
to the vast total. When the great king of old took the number of his 
people, it was with pride of heart to know his strength in mighty men of 
war; and his arrogance was only to be atoned for by plague, war, or 
famine. Now, however, no such motive actuates the ruler; arid neither 
sword, pestilence, nor dearth tracks the steps of the enumerator. With 
us, the ever-swelling numbers are but sought in the cause of science 
and humanity—the harvests of experience gathered, of the experi- 
mental states of social existence planted, in variable ways, throughout 
the land. Here we see the results of sanitary measures; there the 
deadly evidence of ignorance and vice. On one side, the census shows 
the prospering fruits of industry; on another, the waste of population 
and of wealth, through indifference, through the lazy habits of a people, 
or through the stern rigour of Nature herself. The census is a lamp to 
the intricacies of a nation’s inner life—a guide to direct the statistician to 
the relative influence of every class. All are together in the total; yet 
how varied in the details! Every item of ,information touching the 
people, except religion; and, individuality being swallowed up in the 
largeness of the numbers, classes become appreciable, averages appear, 
and the great laws of social economy gradually unfold their action to 
the eye. It is our obligation to know ourselves; and no more com- 
plete portrait, or rather anatomical dissection, of national life will be 
found than appears in the searching tables of the ceysus. That inquiry, 
however, when completed, will extend through several large volumes, 
and will be altogether beyond the time of any ordinary reader. In the 
few following pages I try, then, to suggest to my reader’s mind such 
trains of reasoning as spring from a consideration of the more leading 
features. 

It has been only during the present century that general opinion has 
admitted the fact that density of population is compatible with individual 
prosperity. Now we all feel that every thousand added to the numbers 
of the people is a fresh guarantee of the permanence of the empire— 
that every ship freighted with emigrants carries the germ of a future 
Britain destined to flourish as a distant branch of the home energy, science, 
and productiveness; and, whether still in pupillage, or as an indepen- 
dent commonwealth, to contribute to our welfare in commerce, friend- 
ship, and sympathetic institutions. We see the population round us 
increasing so as to quadruple itself in a century; and though the pro- 
duce of the earth becomes in a small proportion enhanced in value, 
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yet the national wealth augments in a far greater ratio; and now, for 
one family fifty years ago in circumstances of comfort, there are- 
perhaps three. Education, health, longevity, have spread with developed 
prosperity; and it may be safely asserted of the British Islands, that at 
no period have they been socially more prosperous than at present. 

The old theory differed much ; and it was thought a desirable thing that 
increase of population should be repressed ; for the inhabitants of a land were- 
regarded as a company jointly interested in its produce, whose individual 
shares would be increased by a diminution in the number of proprietors.. 
Starting from the indisputable law, that nature will maintain equilibrium 
between produce and power of consumption,’ by limiting consumers to the- 
number which produce can support, Malthus assumed produce to be finite,. 
and asserted that population had reached its greatest proportion of increase.. 
** T feel not the slightest doubt,” he says, ‘‘ that if the introduction of the cow- 
pox shouldfextirpate the small-pox, and yet the number of marriages continue 
the same, we shall find a very perceptible difference in the increased mor-- 
tality of some otherjdiseases.” If the earth were peopled from pole to- 
pole, in such density that neither from the land nor the sea could more 
than the bare maintenance ‘or its inhabitants be extracted, then only could 
the proposition of Malthus effectively come into force; and even then the 
philanthropist; wouldyseek means, by scientific improvement, of increasing 
produce rather than resort to the expedient of repressing population. 

Malthus overlooked the fact, that by better culture or more abundant 
tillage, the land ‘may be made to multiply its produce to a degree only 
limited by the relative cost of the process and value of the result. His. 
theory would have applied to a tribe of savages, so barbarous as to be un- 
able to aid nature in one single thing; but the first among them who- 
formed a fish-hook, or shot an arrow, to add to their supplies, would have 
overthrown it, by showing that the tribe could live prosperously in propor-- 
tion, not to the laifd it occupied, but to the energy and intelligence with 
which it utilised the means at its disposal. The North American Indian, 
thriftless and idle, with whole prairies stretching in luxuriant growth 
betore him, dies of starvation; while England, with its people on an 
average but one hundred yards apart, provides, directly or indirectly, the 
necessities of life for all her children. 

The teaching of the school of Malthus tended to the discouragement. of 
marriage, and the acceptance of war or pestilence as the design of Provi- 
dence for removing redundancy of population. Thus, social life would 
have been depressed, immorality probably increased, and sanitary improve-- 
ment must have been a direct offence against the commonweal. Happily for 
the nation, British genius, while largely following in theory, has acted in a 
direction precisely opposite : social life has become more sacred ; war is. 
looked on as an evil, to be avoided so long as honour will allow; and the 
spread of epidemic disease is combated by all the sanitary science of 
the greatest philosophers in the land. Population has become dense, 
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but with it the means of living have increased also; and, lest the yield 
of our own island should be insufficient in actual food, the ships of Britain 
drive their prows through every navigable sea, to exchange our mineral or 
manufactured wealth for the necessaries of life and the luxuries of the 
table. 

Increase of healthy population being, then, a thing to be desired by 
the political economist, a brief retrospect of the circumstances under 
which such increase has hitherto taken place will be useful, as showing 
how strictly the rate of augmentation points to the social character of 
a period. Unfortunately, as regards numbers, we have very scant material 
for forming even an estimate of the population till within the last 200 
years. In early days, the reckoning in England, as in Rome, and indeed 
among all races of Indo-Germanic extraction, was, not by individuals, but 
by families. The patria potestas of the Decemviral Tables was the law of 
the Saxon social system; and, under it, sons, daughters, dependents and 
servants, were alike the property of the head of the house. That this 
patriarchal organization was favourable to the rapid increase of a tribe 
may be assumed from its Divine institution in the infancy of the world— 
at a time when God said emphatically, to man, “ Be fruitful and multiply.” 
Such a system had the utmost tenacity of existence: in Rome it was 
800 years before it began to succumb, and to allow individuals instead 
of families to be looked upon as units in society. In our own country 
remnants survive to this day in the Succession Laws; while in Scotland 
and Ireland its representative in clanship is hardly yet extinct. But, 
whatever the advantages, tribes were computed as so many families, and 
not as so many persons—a result sufficiently embarrassing to the 
statistician. 

It is difficult to trace the gradual substitution of modern society, with 
its individual obligations, for the collective state of families; but the 
change was greatly aided by feudalism, where the feudal chief took the 
place of the paterfamilias, and ties of loyalty were strengthened at the 
expense of bonds of consanguinity. On the other hand, to oppose 
the lords, corporations and guilds sprang into existence, in which men 
banded together as equal units in the mass, and first exhibited the 
true idea of nationality. Civil wars, and the growing power of the Crown, 
by degrees weakened the authority of the feudal superior, until, the family 
dominion having been previously set aside, feudalism died out under 
the Tudors, and the individual Englishman sprang forth free, only 
needing to be an adult to possess every privilege which once devolved 
upon the paterfamilias. Under the devastating wars of the Roses, with 
havoc in every shire, population probably diminished, the country being 
too unsettled for men to bring up families; and as, happily, their like 
for length or destructiveness has never been reproduced in the island, 
a century after their close, when the country had recovered itself, is 
not a bad period whence to commence an investigation of that 
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stream of life which, sometimes sluggish, at others impetuous and 
momentarily swelling, has flowed on, from the first landing of some ancient 
Celt upon our shore, through blood of Britain, Saxon, Dane, Norman, to 
the united nation of to-day, 

A rough census taken in 1588, at the time of the Armada, estimated 
the population of England and Wales at something below five millions. 
The times of that and the following reigns were troublons, and rebellion 
followed rebellion ; but as a rule they were quelled without the shedding of 
much more blood than that of their chief instigators—men of great name, 
whose deaths produced profound sensation, and have left conspicuous 
marks in history, but who in mortality-tables figure but as units, and have 
little effect on general averages. 

The population reached, by 1651, the estimated number of 6,378,000, 
showing an increase for 63 years at the rate of °387 per cent. per 
annum, ‘This augmentation, far smaller ‘as it is than that of the present 
century, yet bears a sufficient contrast to the rate of the succeeding age, 
and serves well to show that increase of population only takes place 
effectually where the decorum and sanctity of social life are fully 
appreciated. By 1651, the population of the earlier days of Charles I. 
must have diminished; for with such a cause of disturbance as the civil 
wars of his reign, men must have had far too much to excite them to 
think, in an average degree, of matrimony. The entire country was 
divided into two great camps; every able-bodied man became a soldier ; 
and it is notorious that a military community can never maintain its own 
nuinbers. 

The records of the lives of all conspicuous men of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, and for many following years, tend to prove how loosely 
sat the obligations of the married state ; and so entirely had general senti- 
ment become debased by surrounding habits, that, ere long, we find Lord 
Chesterfield, a man of singular acuteness, accusing Queen Mary of being 
‘devout, chaste, and formal,’ with an_ evident unconsciousness of the 
value of those sterling qualities. The matrimonial law, moreover, was 
in a very unsatisfactory state—contradictory and uncertain. The knot 
could be tied, without notice, in a tavern; or a Fleet or May Fair marriage 
sufficed to join couples in unions unadvisedly entered into, and resulting 
only in misery. So facile were the laws, that it was difficult to dis- 
criminate between a real and a fictitious marriage! The consequence was 
then—as to some extent is now in Scotland—that men scarcely knew 
whether they were married or not, and cared proportionately little for 
domestic interests. 

From 1712 to 1740 population declined ; and throughout the century 
ending in 1751, the increase in England was but from 6,378,000 to 
7,392,000, being in all 1,014,000,—16 per cent. in a hundred years, or 
‘148 per cent. per annum. 

But as the cerwury advanced, the more.truly English character began 
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-slowly to reappear, the various influences affecting increase of pcpula- 
tion rapidly ameliorated, and public feeling began to recover .a more 
healthy tone. As early as 1738 Bolingbroke—scarcely a model himself— 
advocated decorum in a Sovereign as an example to the realm. Lord 
Chatham dared, amidst the general depravity, to lead a spotless life him- 
self, and to bring up his family in ways of religion and virtue. In 1763 
Lord Sandwich (he of Medmenham) held up the North Britain to public 
censure for a libel ‘scandalous, obscene, and impious.” Finally 
George III., profiting by the instruction of the Princess of Wales, publicly 
restored a sacred character to family ties; and, in conjunction with Queen 
Charlotte, worked such a revolution in the daily life of our great-grand- 
fathers and grandfathers, that perhaps no reign has been of equal service 
to the country. 

With better morals, the material welfare of the State also improved. 
Commercial integrity sprang up in the public credit, fostered by Sir Robert 
Walpole. Agriculture prospered from 1751, when Lord Townshend intro- 
duced the turnip from Germany into his Norfolk estates, afterwhich year suc- 
cession of crops became,more generally adopted. Canals afforded an outlet 
for the industry of inland towns, and ¢he Duke of the age reduced his ex- 
penditure to £400 a year, to enable himself to carry out the magnificent 
Bridgewater Canal—a glorious contrast to the ducal hero of Charles the 
Second’s time, that Buckingham, whom, among many similar exploits, 
we find killing the Earl of Shrewsbury in a duel, while the latter’s wicked 
Countess is said to have held his Grace’s horse. Manufactures increased 
the value of English property. Iron smelting had sunk to 17,350 tons in 
1740; but, under the application of coal instead of wood, it rose from 
that time to 180,000 tons in 1800, and to 2,500,000 in 1850; while the 
inventions of Wedgwood, Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Watt gave employ- 
ment and sustenance to ever-increasing thousands. Lastly, Lord Hard- 
wicke succeeded in carrying a distinct and comprehensive ‘Marriage Law, 
notwithstanding the most vehement opposition of contemporary statesmen, 
and notably of Henry Fox, who, having himself clandestinely married a 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond, seemed unwilling to deprive others of 
hisluck. Under this Act, marriage could scarcely be again degraded to the 
purposes, and treated in the light regard, brought about by the Fleet trade 
in the article, and the May Fair matrimony dealing was effectually ruined 
forever. The new law came into action in 1754, and the registers testify to 
its immediate result. In 1756 but 51,000 couples sought the Hymeneal 
altar throughout England : in eight years the number had risen to 63,000; 
and in 1767 the “matrimonial frenzy,” according to Lord Chesterfield, 
was still epidemica].. The number, of marriages, and their percentage to 
the population, has steadily increased from his time to this, amounting, for 
1859, to nearly 165,000. Great wars alone affect the steady progress— 
as in 1855, when the number fell 7,000 below the return for the previous 
year. 
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Add to all these causes, railways, ocean-steam, vaccination, and sani- 
tary improvement; add the health engendered by change of location, and 
prosperity caused by speedy intercourse ; and grounds will appear for the 
enormous increase, in the century ended 1851, of 18,793,000 in the popu- 
lation, or 187 per cent., or 1°06 per cent, annually for the hundred years. 
The annual rate of increase during the second fifty years had been con- 
siderably greater—viz., 1°327. 

Thus it may be taken as proven, that the population increases in direct. 
proportion to the social and material well-being of a country—a circum- 
stance in itself sufficient to show that such increase must be for the public 
good, since it is a consequence of public good behaviour. Society is cer- 
tainly far from perfect yet; as the 42,000 annual births occurring in 
Great Britain, out of wedlock, unfortunately evidence ; but still we have- 
improved in a great degree since first the House of Hanover occupied our 
throne. 

The census just taken shows the population of England and Wales, in 
1861, to be 20,224,000, a number somewhat less than might have been 
anticipated, from the increase during the first half of the century. From 
1841 to 1851 the population increased 13 per cent.; while, from 1851 to 
1861, the increase has been 12 per cent.—a falling off which it is difficult 
to account for, as society can scarcely be said to have perceptibly declined 
from its fair tone during the last ten years. If, to the number thus found, 
we add the probable numbers for Scotland and Jreland, we shall have a 
total of from thirty millions to thirty anda-half millions—an aggregate the 
mind is incapable of realizing, and one which I confess I think the ordi- 
nary mode of making large numbers available to the understanding fails to 
render much clearer. When we are told that, going four abreast, it would 
take so many days or weeks for the number to filter through a gateway, or 
that, put end to end, the line of people would extend one-eighth of the 
distance to the moon, the mind loses itself in the vastness of the concep- 
tion, and is as much at a loss as with the simple number placed before it ;. 
or else it strives to grasp the picture at one coup d’eil, and ultimately 
accepts a result infinitely less than that intended. I will not, then, be profuse: 
in such computations, and will merely say, that if the inhabitants of Great. 
Britain were dispersed equally throughout the island, they would stand 
almost exactly 100 yards apart; and that if the males of all ages were- 
volunteers, 1,000 in a battalion, and 100 in a company, and were formed 
into a close column of companies, the head of the compact column, 50 men. 
wide, would be more than 213 miles from the rear. If the whole army 
wheeled into line two deep, to salute the Queen.and the fair sex, it would 
require three times the length of the island to hold it. 

The direct influences accelerating or retarding the growth of popula- 
tion are divisible into three heads : first, the fertility of marriages ; second, 
the time elapsing between the commencement of new generations; and 
third, the duration of life. 
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That the first of these affects the number of the people is, of course, 
obvious; for if the age of marriage and the average time of living remain 
the same, every additional birth is.an absolute increase of population. 

Secondly, if a generation last a certain number of years, which we may 
call 100, and if the distance between two generations be diminished from 
30 to 25 years, it is clear that the two generations will be contemporary 
for five more years than otherwise they would have been; and as each year 
produces its own generation, to be succeeded by its younger generation 
after a certain number of years, the increase of population caused by what 
may be denominated the acceleration of generations, has a marked effect 
on the total numbers—supposing the length of life and proportion of 
children to marriages to remain the same. But in reality this acceleration, 
or, what is the same thing, reduction of the average age of marriage, pro- 
duces a still greater result than the mere superposition of extra genera- 
tions ; for as the age of marriage decreases (down to the limit representing 
full bodily vigour), statistics show that the productiveness of each marriage 
is on an average augmented. It is found, that one-half of the children 
annually born have parents under 30 years of age; and it is computed, 
that if every woman were to marry at 30, but none before that age, the 
annual births—now 700,000 (with 1,100,000 spinsters in the prime of 
life,)—would fall one-third: if the age were postponed to 35, the number 
would decline to one-third of the present amount. 

Now, the average age of marriage is the twenty-sixth year for men, and 
the twenty-fifth for women; but one-half of the population, marrying at all, 
marries at from 21 to 25 years of age, the higher average being maintained 
by the greatly older ages of the Benedicts of the middle classes. Bearing 
in mind, then, the relative productiveness of unions contracted early or 
late in the prime of life, it follows that the lower classes will increase in a 
greater proportion than the middle classes, a disproportion only counter- 
balanced by greater mortality in the lower class, and by the gradual 
absorption of its upper strata into the middle class. ‘The admirable 
internal peace of England depends upon a preservation of the balance 
between the power of the three orders of which society is composed, so that 
neither shall possess the means of unduly coercing another. The small 
upper class owes its power to the vast estates of its members; the middle 
class is powerful in virtue of its energy and intellect ; while, for weight, 
the Jower class rests upon the force of number and the aggregate sinew of 
its million arms—the three being intimately and mutually interwrought 
in their various wants, occupations, and income. If it be assumed that 
one middle class man balances, socially, thirty of the lower class, and if, 
through more rapid increase, it should happen that forty to one become 
the proportion, a change will have been effected in the relative influence 
of the two classes, and mob will have greater power in the State than 
under the first proportion. This is a fact which should come home to 
mothers, who, for their daughters, are perpetually seeking “ establish- 
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ments,” equal, at starting, to those which probably they themselves have 
been years in building up. Let them think, that for every year they 
retard the young lady’s marriage, after she has reached her full develop- 
ment, a price will have to be paid in the depreciation of the influence of 
that class to which she belongs, and in which she will doubtless ally her- 
self. Statistics also show how the attractiveness of the sex declines with 
advancing years; for, of 100 girls who would marry at 25, but 25 would 
marry if they all remained single to 30; not more than 7 if that condition 
were prolonged to 35; 2 at most if extended to 40; and there would 
remain but the fraction of a chance of even one going off if that magic 
age were passed five years. 

The statistics of matrimony are curious. For every 1,000 couples 
living together, there are in the country 59 husbands and 59 wives living 
separate, besides 22 wives whose husbands are abroad. There are at the 
same time 527 bachelors, aged 20 and upwards; and 552 spinsters of like 
age; 119 widowers, with 217 widows. Therefore, to every 1,000 couples, 
there are no less thai 646 grown-up men unmarried, for whose addresses 
769 women are available. From these numbers, there should perhaps be 
deducted the 70 widowers and 128 widows, returned with children; 
and unfortunately, also, for another reason, 42 out of the 552 single 
women; there then remain 576 -men and 599 women, whose duty it 
certainly is to sort themselves into pairs. Of course, there must ever 
remain a considerable number of women unmarried ; for, although more 
male children than female are born into the world, yet emigration, with 
the numerous foreign avocations of young able-bodied Englishmen, 
reduces the youth of 15 to 20 to an equality with the maidens of 
the same age, while, in subsequent years, they sink into a continually 
receding minority. During the last ten years, men have increased 11 
per cent. and women 12 per cent.; the fair sex, in England and Wales, 
now outnumbering the males by 656,000. 

Men and women are not distributed in at all equal proportions; and 
hence, in different places, there is a great range in the scale of married 
life in each sex. In agricultural counties women preponderate, and there- 
fore bachelors are scarce, while the opposite extreme is reached in mining 
districts, where the greatest proportion of women marry.. The alpha and 
omega of this comparison are Sutherland, where but one marriageabie 
woman in three is married, and Staffordshire, where Hymen has secured 
just double that proportion. In fashionable towns and metropolitan dis- 
tricts, spinsters are invariably in great excess; bachelors, consequently, 
being at a premium. In Clifton there are 16 women to 9 men, while in 
London the ratio is 113 to 100; the number of domestic servants.and of 
persons connected with the making of dress partly accounting for the 
excess. I need scarcely say that this disproportion between the sexes is 
reversed in the colonies, 

Married life lasts, on the average, 27 years, and one or other of the 
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twain survives for 20 years more to dwell upon the hallowed memories 
of the lost ; unless solace be sought in the affections of another spouse, 
an alternative accepted by two widowers in three, and by one-half the 
widows ; the average age of re-marriage being 41 for widowers and 38 
for widows. This rupture, by death, of the marriage-bond at little more 
than half way between the wedding and the demise of the longest liver, 
discloses a fearful amount of premature death to be combated by science ; 
for since the man and woman marry at ages so close together as 26 and 
25, and since their normal longevity does not materially differ, it is 
evident that the period of separation should be but short, instead of 20 
dreary years. The frequent remarriage of the widowers and widows pre- 
vents a really correct return being had of the half-orphaned families, but 
even throwing those who have remarried into the scale of integral families, 
the latter scarcely outnumber the families in which father or mother is 
missing, by three to one. 

Of 100 families, 72 have children residing with them; of the others 
8 have children elsewhere, and the remaining 20 are absolutely childless. 
The wholly orphaned children the census inquiries afford no means of 
reckoning; but it may be safely assumed that ample could be found in 
every class of life to enable the childless families (who number upwards of 
a million) to adopt one each, and thus, by throwing the egis of quasi- 
parental love over the desolate orphan, to assuage the child’s grief, to 
guard it from evil, and eventually qualify it for that place in virtuous 
society. which, without some fostering help, the orphan can scarcely attain, 
Nor would these foster-parents be less the gainers -by such an arrange- 
ment: they would have an outlet for those feelings of protecting love for 
a weaker object which are inherent in our nature; and, deprived of the 
cheering prattle of their own offspring, the loving gratitude of the suc- 
coured child would form no small compensation for the loss of pleasures 
which Providence has seen fit to deny them. 

If we seek to know the number of children actually living on an 
average with married pairs, we find each family has 3, to whom may per- 
haps be added one more for scholars, or children otherwise absent from 
home. 

Widowers and widows with children have on an average two lives 
dependent on them.” There are 1,100,000 females in the very prime 
of life living in true celibacy! Ye bachelors of, England, should 
this be so? If all these were married, the births would rise above 
the present number as 16 to 7, or 228 per cent. Marriage is a sacred 
state, in which the unselfish promptings of the heart find vent; and the 
Divine Word declares it honourable in all. The prosperity of the country, 
its strength for expansion through the world, and its moral tone, are alike 
dependent upon matrimony. We should, then, endeavour to promote it to 
all reasonable limits : and society should place no bar of conventionalism 
to impede its spread, while parents should welcome every marriage, not 
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absolutely imprudent, among their children as so much added to the 
happiness of the world. From many causes, numbers must always remain 
unmarried; but there can be no good reason for the existing large pro- 
portion of 1 man in 10, and 1 woman in 8, out of those who reach the 
age of 20, never entering wedlock. 

Lastly, we have to consider what influences affect the average dura- 
tion of life. In 1821 the males under the age of 20 just equalled their 
elder brethren, and therefore represented roughly one-fourth of the popula- 
tion: in 1851 they were less than the others by more than two millions. 
Since there was in the meanwhile neither a decrease in the proportionate 
maumber of births, nor an increased mortality at the younger ages, this 
result is only attributable to greater longevity. In a striking, though 
perhaps less degree, the average period of death has advanced towards the 
later years of life since 1851; but, as regards actual details of ages and 
occupations we cannot quote exact figures till the analyzed tables of the 
present census appear, an event not to be looked for till two or three 
yeurs shall have elapsed. The Returns of 1851 will, however, suffice for 
my purpose in the remainder of this article, as I am using averages and 
proportions rather than actual numbers. The increased longevity of later 
years may be ascribed to several reasons. The country began early in the 
time to recover from the devastating poverty incidental to twenty years of 
war; manufactures revived, and their produce rapidly spread throughout 
the world. This, to the lower classes, meant cheaper food and more 
abundant employment of labour: facts in themselves sufficient to enhance 
the prosperity and content, and therefore longer life, of the workman and 
his family. Then towns gradually substituted, though often imperfectly, 
arterial drainage for the horrible cesspool system, and their inhabitants 
ceased to be exposed to the pestiferous ammoniacal gases which pre- 
viously decimated the population, carrying typhus, malaria, and ulcerated 
throats very visibly in their train. This is not the place fora disquisition 
on sanitary improvement, or I might fill many a page with a mere enumera- 
tion of our wants in this respect. But I must say that there can be no 
excuse for all towns killing some of their people—and the northern cities, 
such as Manchester and Liverpool, 15 in 1,000—every year by causes 
which sanitary science could remove. Wherever the mortality exceeds 
15 per 1,000 the excess is murder, or at best manslaughter, on the part 
of the authorities. Ely is a remarkable instance of what skill and energy 
may do in the cause of life. From its situation unhealthy, it formerly 
lost every year 26 out of each 1,000 living: in seven years, at an 
outlay of 50s. a head on the population, it reduced the rate to 17, a 
lower rate than that pervading the country districts round it. What a 
contrast is Liverpool, a city on a site that should be healthy: in 1857, 
6,418 of its inhabitants perished by preventible deaths; and of these the 
Registrar-General considers that the greater number were victims to the 
prevailing cesspool. Life and death are of course in the hands of Provi- 
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dence; and, do what we may, we can never predicate of any individual 
that he or she shall live to a specified age; but with masses of people 
and their average longevity it is otherwise. God leaves it to themselves 
to make the most of the magnificent opportunities spread around them. 
If they ‘neglect the means of health, and herd together without the 
necessary precautions of cleanliness, He permits disease and premature 
death to stalk forth unopposed; but the contrast of Ely and Liverpool 
serves to show that man may do much to prolong his own existence, as 
well as to free that existence from the evils of sickness. Let sanitary 
science, then, put forth constantly renewed vigour; let it develop itself 
in drains, in plentiful water, in universal cleanliness ; let education advance 
with equal step, to the exclusion of drunkenness, vice, and prejudice ; 
and we may fairly hope that some day, generations hence perhaps, the 
health throughout England may rise to a level with that now blessing 
Surrey ‘extra-metropolitan, the healthiest district in the land. 

Before terminating our observation of the people, it will be interesting 
to take a glance at their location and their business. With reference to 
the former, the tendency of the last decade has been strongly to quit 
detached rural dwellings for the purpose of aggregating round centres of 
population—a tendency in virtue of which London annually extends its 
radius and absorbs acres on every side. ‘Towns which were insignificant 
when the century began, have swollen, through the energy of their trades, 
to be hives containing their myriads of busy labourers. The ten years 
last past seem to have had more than the usual effect in this way; thus, 
while such towns as Manchester, Sheffield, Pembroke, Merthyr Tydvil, 
Devonport, have increased in a ratio far exceeding that of the nation gene- 
rally, the counties on the eastern side of the island, with the midland 
agricultural portions, have receded, stagnated, or, at best, barely kept up 
the increase of former times. Among towns of importance, the extremes 
of proportional increase and decrease are—Reigate, which has more than 
doubled itself, as regards houses and inhabitants; and Launceston, which 
has lost one-sixth of its number. As instances of stagnation may be 
cited Tewkesbury and Droitwich, each of which musters two less for this 
census than in 1851. 

The metropolis has increased during the ten years 430,798, less, per- 
haps, than might have been anticipated, did we not bear in mind the great 
outward movement of the middle classes to the villages round—a move- 
ment not only depriving London of themselves, but also of the increase 
that would have accrued from their families. 

How completely the population is moving from the centre to the circum- 
ference is shown within London itself by such increases as—66,000 in 
Kensington and Paddington together; 60,000 in Islington; 32,000 in 
Poplar (partly ascribable to increased shipping trade), or 25,000 in Hack- 
ney, while the City loses 10,000, and other central districts in proportion. 

If we turn to boroughs and look at them, not as regards electors, but 
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merely with reference to population, we find that the six most populous 
constituencies in England and Wales are—Tower Hamlets, 648,000; 
Liverpool, 444,000; Marylebone, 436,000; Finsbury, 387,000; Man- 
chester, 358,000; and Lambeth ; 298,000, while next come Birmingham, 
Westminster, Leeds, Southwark, Sheffield, Bristol, Wolverhampton, Green- 
wich, London City, Bradford, Salford, Stoke-on-Trent, of which the last 
has 101,000 inhabitants. 

We may assume that the various trades and professions have followed 
with tolerable accuracy the paths relatively to other employments along 
which they progressed from 1841 to 1851. Of course this rule is liable 
to considerable exception; and such lines of business as photography, 
telegraphy, and others, must have increased their adherents out of all pro- 
portion to those occupations of older establishment. If the population be 
divided into broad classes, out of 1,000 males of 20 years and upwards, 
49 will belong to the governing class and the learned professions ; 16 will 
be in the army or navy; 270 in agricultural pursuits; 560 in those of 
commerce or manufacture; 78 will be domestic servants or labourers, 
belonging to no special trade ; and there will remain 27 persons without 
any returnable employment. Among these last, however, a portion con- 
sists of persons whose days of labour are over, and who should therefore 
be excluded from the absolutely idle. If 1,000 women, over 20 years, be 
similarly polled, 13 would be found members of the governing or learned 
classes ; 208 in trade or manufacture ; 72 in agricultural employment ; 
104 as labourers or domestic servants ; and 593 of no other occupations 
than those imposed by family duties, 

Subdividing these classes into their constituent occupations, the result 
is confusing enough, for every branch of labour, and especially of manu- 
facture, is separated so minutely into different men’s work, that the total 
number of distinct employments reaches several thousands. Taking, 
however, wider sections, we find, among the men, that out of the 49 in the 
governing and learned professions, 8 are in the civil service of the Crown ; 
6 devote themselves to municipal government; while the bar, the pulpit, 
and the rod of Esculapius, are severally upheld by 3, 6, and 4; authors 
and artists together muster 2; scientific inquirers, 1; teachers, 6—the 
trades subordinate to these special professions are included in the class, 
and have 13 employed in them. Turning to the 270 who dress the earth, 
out of our sample thousand, and who may each be reckoned (importation 
set aside) as providing food for about 16 mouths, 239 are on farms; 13 
in gardens; 2 in woods; and 16 take care of animals. Of the 560 work- 
ing in our factories or engaged in commerce, 128 labour on or sell mineral 
productions ; 124, vegetable products; 54, animal matters; 73 provide: 
dress for the community, while the remainder lodge and carry us, or 
devote themselves to the innumerable miscellaneous operations connected 
with art and mechanics. The other classes are scarcely capable of inte- 
resting analysis ;—and we need not be guilty of the impertinence of prying 
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into the exact business of the ladies, especially since so large a proportion 
are commendably devoted to family pursuits. 

From the above numbers it is deducible that 286 persons of all ages 
and both sexes require 1 man to govern them; 1 lawyer happily suffices for 
1,333, 1 clergyman for 666, and a medical man for every 1,000. Only 1 
man is given entirely to authorship, and but three to art, for the amuse- 
ment or instruction of 8,000 souls; while there is a philosopher for every 
4,000, 1 male teacher to 666, and a female teacher, by profession, among 
364. There is 1 agriculturist to every 15 persons, and a merchant, trades- 
man, or manufacturer in every 7. The provision of dress requires a man 
for 56 persons, and a woman for 38. Out of every 127 persons there is 1 
man wholly without occupation. As to the absolute numbers in different 
pursuits, there are in England and Wales about 78,000 males and 2,800 
females of the governing class; 33,000 divines, 20,000 lawyers, of whom 
8,100 are barristers; 24,600 medical men; 3,200 masculine, and 130 
feminine authors, by profession; 9,500 artists, with 600 lady painters; 550 
employed in scientific investigations ; 38,000 men, and 80,000 women are 
helping parents to teach 1,550,000 male, and 1,490,000 female scholars. 
Of the preparers and sellers of dress, 12,000 are hairdressers, 18,000 
hatters, 21,000 bonnet-makers, 146,000 tailors, 258,000 wmilliners, 
12,000 staymakers, 264,000 shoemakers, 33,000 glovers, 65,000 seam- 
stresses, 147,000 laundresses, 42,000 umbrella and parasol makers, besides 
numerous other trades. There are 2,800 civil engineers, 8,000 engine 
drivers, while 30,000 ship or boat builders contribute to our maritime 
ascendancy. 247,000 hold farms which average 102 acres each, or the 
historic hyde of the Anglo-Saxon, of whom J,244 farm upwards of 
1,000 acres each. There are upwards of 68,000 butchers, 16,000 milk- 
sellers, 15,000 greengrocers (exclusive of peripatetic costermongers), 
57,000 bakers, and 79,000 grocers, to attend to our daily cravings. The 
subdivision of labour is so minute, that no one class has, compara- 
tively, an enormous following: among men, that employing the largest 
number is “agricultural outdoor labour” 999,000; among women, 
“domestic servant (general)” 553,000. Similarly, the smallest business, 
excepting royalty, seems to be for men, “ dealers in bark,” 79; and for 
women, “ workers in zinc,” 9. Some occupations commence early in life, 
many employing children under ten—such as most woollen, cotton, and 
silk manufactures, and agriculture; others have venerable adherents, as 
there are 180 blacksmiths, 370 carpenters, 2,700 agricultural labourers, 
and some in almost every trade, upwards of 85 years of age. 

The Census-tree bears such diverse and abundant fruit, that interesting 
and instructive specimens are to be culled in every direction: but I have 
already exceeded my space, and can only now, therefore, allude to one or 
two more prominently curious parts. Judging from the returns of 1851, 
it may be estimated that there are now in Great Britain 3,500 persons who 
were born at sea, and 76,000 born in foreign parts, of whom about 62,000 
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are foreigners by nationality. Larger numbers still of British subjects are 
domiciled abroad, France alone containing from 20,000 to 30,000. 
Scotchmen are 17 times as likely to move into England, as Englishmen 
into Scotland, The Scotch rarely thus migrate in families, but rather 
singly, and then marry under the English law—another proof that the 
ladies of the north have much to complain of in the working of their 
barbarous marriage code. London contains natives of every county, and 
of almost all foreign countries. Ten years ago there were 18,306 persons 
blind, and 10,314 deaf and dumb ; what the numbers of these unfortunate 
people may now be it is difficult to conjecture, as we may hope that the 
number has not increased in proportion to the increase of population. 
This shows that in England and Wales 1 person in 979 was blind, and la 
deaf-mute in 1738; an average contrasting favourably with most foreign 
countries. Blindness most prevails in agricultural districts; deaf-mutes 
where the land is hilly. Schoolmasters seem peculiarly subject to lunacy 
—a result not surprising, when the daily worry of a group of urchins is 
considered. 

Thus have I striven to clothe with some degree of general interest an 
analysis of the more striking tables in a series of very dreary bluebooks. 
I can scarcely hope to have made such dull figures palatable to many 
readers; but if I have convinced a few earnest men that there are mines of 


statistical wealth to be wrought in the returns of the Registrar-General, I 
shall not deem my efforts in vain. For such men, following through suc- 
cessive decades the course of population at various places and under dif- 
ferent phases, will perceive the direct results of sanitary or other deter- 
mining circumstances; and with such causes and effects befcre them, will 
have enlarged means of rendering their genius useful in the development 
of the universal prosperity of their country. 
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Dear Frienpd,—You wish to know somewhat about present life in 
Athens, and gladly do I comply with your wishes by describing two or 
three scenes I lately witnessed, which may be considered as typical of the 
sunny side of Athenian life. If they offer nothing quite “new under the 
sun,” still they have character and colour fresh and original enough to 
make even thorough European or American tourists exclaim, “ Dear me! 
I never saw the like!” and what is more, to make them feel as if life on 
this soil, beloved by the sun, was really more sunny and bright than it is 
anywhere else in the world. 

We will begin in the upper story of society (though we find the great 
sunlight chiefly in the lower), and we will see life there only by taper- 
light. Nevertheless, it falls on cheerful scenes. First is of a mar- 
riage. A daughter of Athens is to marry a gentleman from Odessa, and 
she has never seen him before he comes to marry her. The parents of 
the young lady have arranged the affair—a common mode of settling such 
transactions among the Hellenes—and people say it answers very well, and 
prevents several ungraceful and unfeminine pursuits, such as “ marriage 
hunting,” and other manceuvres well known in our great Protestant 
cities. Still, I find it shocking ! 

However, here they are, bride and bridegroom, standing side. by side 
in the centre of a large room, before a kind of altar, ornamented with 
flowers, great candelabres shining upon a splendidly-bound New Testa- 
ment. A number of priests and deacons (ten or twelve) stand at the 
altar, and all around them is a crowd of guests. The gentlemen help the 
ladies to mount on sofas, chairs, and tables. Among the costumes you 
see the picturesque Greek fez, with heavy silk or gold tassels, and the 
graceful kontogouni (the Greek spencer), but still more often Parisian 
ball dresses, 

The bride is all in white, with a white lace veil over a garland of 
orange flowers on her head. She is a fine noble-looking girl of three-and- _ 
twenty—a mature age for a Greek young lady—with a remarkably sweet 
and earnest countenance, a true mirror of her soul. The gentleman, in 
Russian uniform, has a firm and manly appearance; he looks as if he liked 
his bride well enough, but thought the marriage ceremony rather a bore. 
And at this I cannot wonder. It is an extremely long, and, as it seems 
to me, tiresome affair. For, not less than half an hour the bride and bride- 
groom are standing with large lighted tapers in their hands. The cere- 
mony begins by reading out of the Bible, whereupon all the priests mumble - 
in chorus; then another portion of Holy Writ is read by another priest, 
and again all join in prayer, and the sign of the cross is made several 
times by the assistants. Everything found in the Bible about the 
union of man and woman is read aloud. The bride and bridegroom are 
not, as in our marriages, asked by the priest if they will have one another, 
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and so forth; that is considered as a fait accompli; but as a symbol of 
their union, garlands of flowers (never-fading, of course!) are placed on 
their heads, and interchanged three or four times by the godmother and 
godfather (cowmbari) of the couple, who attend them closely during the 
whole ceremony. In some provinces—as I have seen it in Arcadia—the 
two garlands are bound together by a silken ribbon, but this is not the 
ease at Athens. Finally, the garlands are kept on the head by the 
coumbari, and, hand closely joined to hand, with lighted tapers in their left 
hands, bride and bridegroom, led on by the papés, begin the dance, as it is 
called, round the altar, which dance is a thrice-repeated promenade, during 
which they are followed by their coumbari. All the while the priests 
chant prayers. After this, the officiating ecclesiastic presents to the 
happy couple a cup of wine, out of which they and the coumbari drink ; 
then both kiss the Holy Book, as well as the hand of the venerable 
papis. This is the end of the holy ceremony ; but now another ceremony 
begins, which may be called ‘the great kissing.” All the nearest 
relations come and kiss the bride and bridegroom; sometimes they 
kiss only the garlands, which they take off, and replace. On this 
occasion I saw the brother embrace his sister (the bride) as if he 
would never have her separate from home; and so it was. The ties 
between sisters and brothers, and, in general, the family ties, are very 
strong in Greece and throughout the East. After the great kissing is 
over, the happy pair retire to another room, where the rest of the company 
are allowed to offer their congratulations, and the bride is again kissed by 
all her lady acquaintances and friends. Meantime, lots of bonbons are 
showered over the company, and sherbets and ices are sent round. At 
the marriages of the peasantry several other symbolical ceremonies are 
performed,* but I have not time now to speak of these. I must tell you 
of the soirée given this same night at the Court of King Otho and Queen 
Amalie, and to attend which I dropped away from the nuptial feast as 
soon as the marriage ceremony and the great kissing affair were over. 
This soirée had been considerably talked about a long time before in 
Athens, for it was to be of a peculiar kind. Generally, the King and 
Queen give, during the winter, a ball every week, to which all the society 
of Athens and all strangers of any note are invited, when they have been 





* The marriage ceremony differs in some particulars, not only in different 
classes, but also in different eparchies of Greece. In Mégara I recently assisted at 
a marriage, where several articles, such as bread, salt, rice, and a glass with honey 
and Pistach almonds, were placed on the nuptial altar. After the interchanging 
of the nuptial garlands (which, by the bye, are to follow the married pair in their 
coffins), the papis feeds the two who now are one with the several articles men- 
tioned. A tea-spoon, with honey and one almond, is conveyed to their mouths, 
and the same favour is conferred on the coumbari, mearest relatives, and to 
whoever of these calls for it with a “Me also, papis!” The same spoon makes its 
turn to all the mouths, which grin in good humour as well as that of the papas, 
and the glass with honey is soon emptied. 
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presented at Court. These balls, given in a really splendid saloon of the 
palace, have a peculiar interest from the original Greek dresses that you 
still see there mixed with the modern European ball costumes. The fez 
and the kontogouni (of brilliant red or blue, embroidered with gold), look 
charmingly in the dance, and so docs the more modest but wonderfully- 
becoming Hydriote head-dress—the embroidered silk handkerchief, sur- 
rounding head and neck, so as to leave only the face open to the air and 
eye. The officers of the Court are all in white fustanellas (a kind of 
Highland kilt), and with gold embroidered jackets and waistcoats, called 
maitdni, phoréma, and geléki, as well as tousloukias (gaiters). These 
dresses are most picturesque and becoming, but seem fantastical rather 
than manly. The King is always seen in this dress, and looks in it, 
when on horseback—as I have heard English ladies say—somewhat like a 
king in a fairy tale. At the balls his dress is always much less showy 
than that of his officers. His waistcoat is embroidered with silver, while 
theirs are with gold. Around the walls of the saloon you may see sitting 
many an old matron with a handkerchief tied round her head, and a plain 
Greek kontogouni, just as unlaced and sans facon as if she sat in her own 
sala (drawing-room), or in the cool shades of her au/é (inner court of the 
Greek house). On the men’s side you may still see some of the old pali- 
karis and generals who have fought in the great war for Greek liberty, 
and you know them directly by their plain, old-fashioned dresses, long 
grey hair, and sturdy sunburnt countenances, as old General Plaputas, 
Metaxas, and others. (Old Canaris is still living and green, but quarrels 
with the Court, and Mavrocordato is blind.) The ball opens with a 
polonaise en promenade, during which the King and Queen alternately 
offer their hand to different persons of the corps diplomatique and nota- 
bilities of Greek society. 

Pictures representing the arrival of King Otho in Greece show a 
youth of a mild countenance, with a large forehead, and singularly 
beautiful blue eyes, with a look of beaming benevolence and kindness. 
Old grey palikaris, princes, and peasants are seen to rush forth as if to 
sun themselves in that beaming glance, as in the morning ray of a better 
day. ‘This fine forehead, this beaming, good-willing glance, King Otho 
has still, and as it is a true expression of his soul, it still conciliates the 
restless minds of the Hellenes, and notwithstanding many grumbles and 
discontents, still gives peace to Greece. The Queen is unquestionably 
the most striking figure in the assembly. Her eyes sparkle ; diamonds 
sparkle too—from her head, her neck, her shoulders, and mingle with the 
flowers on her dress. Her deportment is queenly, her dress as graceful 
and fitting as splendid; her face, bright and smiling, tells of fine mental 
powers and a decided character. “Fair, fat, and forty,” she is still a 
very handsome woman, and has a smile of winning feminine sweetness. 

At a ball last winter it was a very pretty sight when a graceful boy, 
plain in dress but of very gentlemanly bearing, led the splendid Queen in 
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the polonaise amidst the gay multitude. And that evening the dazzling 
Queen and all her diamonds attracted less the eyes of the crowd, than the 
sweet and modest-looking youth. No wonder, for it was a princely boy— 
it was ALFRED, son of Victoria, Queen of England! 

But enough of the balls; it is not of them that I now desire to speak, 
but of the soirée, which was not to be a ball. Balls were few during the 
winter at the Court of Greece, because of the mourning for several crowned 
heads who have left their thrones for the grave. This evening two come- 
dies and several tableaux vivants were to be given by the society of the 
Court and some gentlemen of the diplomacy. 

The two comedies—one German and one French—I pass over, with 
the remark that they were very well played, went off very well, but were 
else in no way remarkable. The original and truly charming part of the 
soirée was the living pictures of several original Greek scenes in Greek 
costumes, all extremely well arranged by a young amateur Greek artist, 
Count Cesar Roma. In two of these we see the sons of old palikaris as 
outposts during the war in which their fathers played at life or death; they 
were seen in the picturesque attitudes and costumes belonging to the 
klefts (the early volunteer warriors of Greece). Here, in a large frame, 
we behold the striking figure of the Bodolina, in the old Spetsiote dress, 
with one hand at the helm of a boat, and with the other pointing out the 
course to a young boatman, resting on his oars, and’ looking attentively 
the way which her fierce but inspired look and gesture indicates. The 
sea is quiet, and in the background we see the craggy islands of heroic 
Hydra and Spetsia. This historical and highly picturesque figure was 
most excellently represented by the young daughter of Admiral Kreizi, 
and her earnest face and striking figure are said to be like those of the 
Greek heroine. 

Other ¢ableaue portrayed scenes of the peaceful life which you may 
see every day in the valleys and homes of Hellas, and which I could wish 
some clever European painter would come and study on the spot. There 
you see a beautiful matronly woman and a younger one in the Hydriote 
costume, standing by a fountain in earnest conversation, after having 
filled their picturesque stamnias (jugs) from the refreshing well. Here we 
have a whole assembly of old and young women grouped at the edge of 
the water, with their urns and pitchers of various kinds. (And, by the 
bye, the scenes at the fountains of Greece are so diversified and so pic- 
turesque, that you are never weary of seeing them.) In another picture 
we see a young peasant woman in the poetical costume of Mégara, hold- 
ing with one hand the distaff with flax, and extending the other with 
motherly love upon the head of a boy, who, in a shepherd’s coat, half 
kneels on the ground before her, looking lovingly up in her face. Some 
other pictures, such as a beautiful praying Roman, represented by a beau- 
tiful Greek lady, and a Georgian princess, by a graceful Georgian lady, 
you may see as well in the saloons of London or Paris. But these Greek. 
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scenes, given by true Hellenes, in the costumes and character of the people, 
you can see only here. More than one pleasant evening have I passed at the 
Court of Greece, but none more rich to me in memories than this soirée, 
whose living pictures will never go out of my inward museum. The King 
and Queen are the most amiable hosts, and find time to converse in an 
agreeable way with a greater part of their guests. A profusion of refresh- 
ments are carried about. 

But let us leave the Court, and go down into the valley of Attica, and 
see the people in their holiday life ; for here you will find more of original 
Greek life and character than in the upper classes of society. And here 
you have the great sun, the brilliant light, the pure clear sky and atmo- 
sphere, which seem so peculiarly to belong to the land of Helios and 
Phebus. Helios and Phebus are no longer, as we know, adored in 
Greece, and the great God, the God of the Christians, has displaced old 
Jove. But still, many of their former gods seem to have been replaced by 
an equal number of saints, and every saint has his special day to be 
* festivated,”’ especially by all who are named after him. This occasions 
a great number of holy days all the year round. Now, the Greeks have a 
peculiar notion of the festivals belonging to holy days, and, in general, to 
divine service, very different indeed from those entertained by the Puritans 
of ourreformed churches. And I cannot help observing here the Silenic 
head of heathenism peeping out from under the Christian domino mask, 
as you sometimes see the broken columns and friezes of heathen temples 
coming out of the ground upon which Christian churches have been built, 
in order to sanctify them, and to exorcise the old heathen spirit. But if 
this spirit has not been quite exorcised (and it certainly has not), yet it 
has become tamed and inoffensive, except to the austere. Iam not 
of these, as you know, and I cannot help enjoying the harmless joy of the 
Greek festivals, though I cannot approve, when, as is common in the 
country on Sundays and other holy days, the congregation, as soon as 
service is over, begins to dance merrily around or right before the church, 
to the music of the drum and the pipe. Some years ago it was 
not uncommon to see the priest, who had just officiated at the altar, 
take the lead in the dance, and make the highest skips in the siréé or the 
karsilamd. 

At Athens there are especially two festivals which in this manner are 
celebrated on a large scale, and celebrated in places which make one 
think they are traditions connected with some great heathen feasts which 
they have displaced and replaced. ‘The one called the ‘Onion Feast ” 
constitutes the introduction of the great fast before Easter, and is held at 
the Columns which remain of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, finished by 
the Emperor Adrian. The Greek Archbishop every year anathematizes 
this feast asa heathen leaven ; but, nevertheless, every year, the first day of 
the fast the people in great crowds rush out to the Columns and the 
Well of Callirhéé, on the banks of the Ilyssus, and dance and sing merrily 
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to the sound of the pipe and drum, round bunches of onions and bottles of 
water (and wine), which represent their food for forty. days to come. 

The second feast, held on the second day after Easter, celebrates the 
resurrection of Christ, and also the termination of the fast; for now all 
the people may eat flesh and drink wine; and alas for the thousands of 
poor little lambs which are in those days slaughtered and roasted in the 
valley of Attica! It is this feast, by the Temple of Theseus, which I now 
invite you to see as I saw it—not this Easter, for the weather was raining 
—an unusual thing in Athens—but last year at this time. First a look 
round at the place; for we are in the very centre of old Athens, and all 
around are the monuments of its former classical grandeur. UHere, on a 
hill with gently sloping sides, stands the oldest of its temples, the Temple 
of Theseus, preserved in beauty, though more than two thousand years 
have passed over it, and wars and devastations have raged all around. 
The noble Acropolis, with its unparalleled Parthenon and two other 
temples, which we see rising somewhat behind the Temple of Thescus 
against the cloudless Greek sky, tell us of these devastations ; for they are 
ruins, grand still, but melancholy to behold. Below stands the hill of the 
Areopagus, with only flights of steps and marks of houses which have 
stood on the rock—the rock on which once stood St. Paul, addressing 
the Athenians, announcing to them the “ Unknown God” and the resur- 
rection of the dead. Farther down, facing the sea, is the Pnyx, where 
Demosthenes raised his eloquent voice high above the roar of the ocean 
and the passions of the crowd. Still further on is the hill sacred to the 
nymphs, now adorned with a picturesque-looking modern Observatory. 
Lower down the eye roams over the valley of Attica, where a rich girdle 
of olive-wood encircles the city of Minerva with evergreen—everlasting 
youth. But we are now on the hill near the Temple. On the north 
stretches modern Athens, rising rapidly in beauty, wealth, and population. 
The slopes of the hill were but recently rude, neglected, covered with 
rubbish. This spring, Queen Amalie, who has done, and does, so much 
for the beautifying of Athens, has transformed it into a beautiful park, 
open to the Greek public, which, more than any public in the world 
I believe, delights in open-air promenades. 

It is on the high ground, a vast platform near the Temple, that the 
people assemble the second day of Easter, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, in their best attire. You see plenty of red fezes and white 
Justanellas, of islanders in brilliant-coloured silk zonaris (girdles) ; 
numbers also of women in fezes and kontogounis, gold and silk tassels 
and embroidery glittering in the sun. The multitude assembled here 
and on the hills around may be about three thousand—men, women, 
and children. Files of carriages move slowly around ; wooden shops, or 
barragues, for caffenés and several kinds of refreshments, covered with 
flags, are planted all round; boys go about carrying baskets with bread 
and sweet things, screaming with all their might—‘ Koulouria/. zaha- 
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rainia koulouria /” Drums and pipes, and a sort of song, are heard in 
different directions. The crowd forms itself in several groups round the 
beautiful temple in the centre of them all. Let us draw near one of the 
more dense groups, and see what is going on. No fear of being crushed : 
the Greeks are a remarkably gentle and civil people, and pickpockets are 
not known here, though you see among the crowd some of those wild 
shepherds from the mountains, who, with their dishevelled hair and sheep- 
skin cloaks, look as if they could take your life; and, no doubt, would 
occasionally do it: with as little ceremony as if they were wolves. But no 
fear of this now. They are, with evident and intense interest, absorbed 
in what is going on in the midst of the circle. There stands a man beat- 
ing with all his might a kind of drum, or, as it is here called, tambouri. 
Near him stands another man playing on a pipe, and red in the face with 
his exertions. Four or five men, holding one another by the hand, or by 
coloured handkerchiefs, move in a curved line, with cadenced steps and 
measure. One of them is the leader. Every moment, another and another 
joins the file, which moves on in this way, growing and increasing till it 
amounts to forty or fifty individuals, mostly men—sometimes interspersed 
with three or four women. ‘These are in Albanian dresses—not graceful, 
but original and picturesque—often rich. They dance, or rather move, in 
a very sedate and serious measure. The men are—the greater part at 
least—in white fustanellas—a capital dress for dancers. We see also 
men in military costume, in European coats—old men and boys. Look 
at the leader! He is the hero of the affair, and always a striking (often a 
very handsome) figure. See how he moves, leading the file with head up- 
lifted, arm upraised, snapping his fingers, looking as if he was leading to 
some great exploit. Suddenly he turns round, wheels about, plunges, 
skips up again, makes the most strange entrechats for two or three seconds, 
then goes on again, as if ruminating on what next; and next time he 
makes the same turns, plunges and skips, with some slight variations. 
Generally he is a young man, but sometimes he is replaced by an old one, 
clearly an old palikari, in the dance, who throws off his shoes and leads 
on the dance as if he were leading to an assault. All the rest of the 
dancers move quietly in the file, with certain cadenced movements and 
steps, which people say are far from being so easy as they appear to be. 
The interest of the lookers-on is fettered by the sudden and improvised 
movements and steps of the leader, which strike us by a certain herculean 
extravagance or Silenic “‘ abandon.” 

In another group we see {wo men alone dancing and gesticulating in 
a manner which reminds me of the Italian tarantella, only it has more art 
and less “abandon ;’”’ the wheelings and attitudes performed need some study, 
and more strength than grace. This is the karsilamé, much beloved by 
the Greeks, and, like the siréé, is danced everywhere in Greece, but only by 
men. Every province or small nationality has its own variation of the 
karsilamd, which takes a special cognomen accordingly. Here and there, 
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at this feast, you see smaller groups of five or six men and women moving 
about in a quiet manner to the sound of their own song, commonly in the 
Albanian language, and more like the wild songs of the Arabs which I 
heard in Palestine than any song in civilized Europe. Sometimes you 
see young men jumping gaily about by themselves, playing a tambour de 
basque, and looking up to the brilliant sky and sun, as if they also ought 
to rejoice to hear it. 

So dance and music go on until the arrival of the King and Queen, 
always the culminating point of the great Athenian festivals. They come 
gaily galloping on beautiful horses, the King always in his Greek costume, 
the Queen in an European riding-dress: both are excellent riders. They 
are followed at some distance by their little suite, among which I always 
look for the graceful young maids of honour. The King and Queen mix 
among the crowd, and go about from group to group, looking at the 
dancers, who, of course, make their plunges doubly deep, and their skips 
doubly as high, in their honour, but do not intermit nor in any way derange 
their dances. In about half an hour or an hour the King and Queen leave 
the place, which soon after is also forsaken by the people in carriages, and 
also by the greater number of the pedestrians. A few may still linger to 
look upon some dancers of the sirté, but before dusk all have dispersed, 
and the Temple again stands silent and alone under the mute stars. 

But how quietly and pleasantly everything has gone on in this merry 
crowd! You see no rudeness, no angry face, hear no bad words, see no 
intoxication ; even in high glee the Greek is self-possessed, and his gaiety 
seems as bright and pure as the sky which smiles on it. 

If you asked the people the meaning of their dances and merriment on 
those days, they might answer, as said Plutarch formerly, ‘“‘ Nothing makes 
us happier than to honour the gods when we believe ourselves to be in 
their presence. The soul is not then oppressed and downcast, as if it were 
before tyrants; but when we think the Deity most present, we are the 
most anxious to cast off all fears and all sorrows, and we give ourselves up 
to joy, even to intoxication, even to mirth, and play, and dances.” 

We earnest people of the North have a better mode of adoration. 
But, speaking of extremes, when I think of the grave and oppressed looks 
of certain devout persons in our countries, and how they sit in the churches 
half or quite asleep during long sermons, I feel tempted to join with the 
Greek rather than with their mode of paying homage to Divine Goodness. 

At all events, I heartily join, and I am sure, dearest Maria, that you 
will join with me, in the words of a dear young friend, as bright as she 
was pious, “‘ Why should we not feel glad in thinking of God ?” 

Fr. Bremer. 
Athens, May, 1861. 
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CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? 
A TALE. 
BY MRS. 8, C, HALL, 





XII. 


Days and weeks passed, of which I can give no account; there were 
no vistas—no glimpses—no partial lights—not even a single star was 
there to lessen the total darkness of my life. 

My first consciousness was of the presence of a crucifix; it seemed in a 
vapour, in a cloud, suspended in the distance : while faint sounds of music 
—very delicious they were—fell upon my ear. Then something hovered 
round me—an angel, or, next best, a compassionate helpful woman; then 
I became aware that I was lying on a pallet, within a low arched room, 
the crucifix against the wall, at the foot of my bed—the walls painfully 
white. 

I closed my eyes, and imagined I had slept many hours when I awoke. 
I tried to raise myself, but found it impossible; it was long ere [ realized 
where I was, or what had been. Was I really alone ?—unknown ? 

I felt my heart swell, and my closed eyes overflow with tears. I 
became again conscious of a presence in the room, moving about and 
now arranging the coverlet. A gentle voice whispered a question, How had 
I slept? I opened my eyes, and saw a tall religieuse bending over me. 

I answered I had slept long—would she tell me how long? She 
pressed her finger on her lip, and shook her head; her smile was so 
beautiful, her teeth so small and bright, that I felt as if I drew large 
draughts of life from her presence. Having poured out something, which 
she mixed carefully, she put her brown arms under me, and raised me up 
as if I were an infant. I took the medicine in my trembling hand, and 
swallowed it; and she seated herself on the wooden prie-dieu, which, with 
the table and a long common box, constituted the furniture of the room. 
She resumed her embroidery. This, after a time, excited my attention, and 
recalled the memory of my old craft. She frequently glanced at me, put 
down her work, arranged the coarse sheet or moved my pillow—smiling all 
the time, and directing my attention to the crucifix with her finger, and 
eyes cast up to Heaven. How was it, that at that moment—saved as I 
had been from destroying my own soul—saved from perishing—cared for 
and tended by strangers opposed to my “faith,” as I called it, without 
any vital knowledge of what that “faith” ought to be—with those 
simple, earnest eyes, filled with loving-kindness—my very nature hardened ? 
I rose against prayer, because that prayer must be made before a cross— 
as if the Lord, who commanded us to pray, and taught us what to say in 
our prayers, in His continued mercy and majesty, cares where or in 
what presence His command is obeyed—so it be but TRUE and faithful. 
My curse was that I did noé pray. From my infancy I was a regular 
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trained church-goer; the means of grace had been afforded me. In my 
room I had knelt down morning and evening, if not over-tired or 
over-busy, and “said my prayers.” I always placed my Bible beneath 
my pillow—but it was as a talisman rather than a teacher ; and to pray 
earnestly while in sorrow, or against sin—or to glorify God, in prayer, out 
of my own heart, I—knew it not! My only real prayers—out-bursting, 
overflowing, prostrating themselves before the Lord—had been for my 
husband ; but, alas! they were passion-stained, passion-tainted! Yet I 
knew I ought to pray. It is always a blessed thing to have the mind 
enriched with the words, the knowledge, of praise and prayer, as holy 
parents teach them to their children; afterwards, they came to me, 
whispering in the night time both of mind and nature, whispering scraps 
of old-world faith and hope, leading to the real, gushing prayer, the speech- 
less entreaty, speechless from its intensity—that prayer of heart, of which 
evely pulsation is heard and recorded in Heaven. 

I tried to picture, in the midst of all, Sir Oswald’s happiness, but I 
could not fasten or combine my thoughts. If the past appeared more like 
a dream than a reality—the future—what was the future ? 

Again I was mercifully blessed with sleep, and when I awoke I felt 
it was early morning. I heard the trill and warble that precede the 
first song of the bird, the indescribable movements of the insect world. 
I heard the soft “mooing” of cattle, and the bright trumpet-crow of the 
cock—very cheering that was, though it startled me; and then the 
matins, the psalm of awakening life, that ushers in the monotonous day 
to the patient sisterhood. 

I tried to rise, and succeeded; it seemed so wondrous a power to 
place my feet on the bare stones, cold though they were; and I let the 
coverlet fall before I attempted that movement again. I could not stand, 
however; and my gentle nurse, when she entered, disapproved the exer- 
tion of my new-found strength, and gently lifted me back again, smiling 
and uttering the words of endearment that woo a child to obedience. 
She brought me some chocolate and thin crisped bread, and before I 
tasted it she again pointed to the crucifix. I shook my head. She uttered 
some words of seeming reproach in a plaintive tone; adding a few others 
which I understood to mean that I had been saved from the jaws of 
death, and should be grateful to the good God! 

Proud heart! I still rejected the appeal. She continued her embroi- 
dery gravely; and when I had finished she brought water, and laved my 
brow and face, permitting me to steep my hands in the delicious liquid. 
She then brought a comb; and, as she ran it over my head, I perceived 
that nearly all my abundant and beautiful hair was gone. My vanity was 
not extinct; perhaps it is the last of our foibles that perishes. I clasped 
my head with my hands—and wept. 

She patted me gently, repeating “ Poor thing, poor thing !’’ and then 
out of the box she drew forth the tresses that had been removed, carefully 
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combed, and braided, and tied together with her embroidery cotton ; and, 
to comfort me, she pushed back her forehead-band and hood, to show 
that her head was far more bare than mine. 

How could I be so foolish! What did it matter? Yet my hair was 
the only thing my husband ever admired; he used to remove my comb, 
and make me stand up to see how long it was, and call it ‘‘a golden 
shower.” Sometimes, the girl (my intercessor) came to see me, but 
stealthily ; her visits were evidently not permitted ; she would stoop down 
and kiss me, and produce fruit and confitures from different parts of her 
dress, and laugh triumphantly at her ruse; yet, with all her wildness and 
waywardness, she was by no means as childish as my nursing nun! 

I have never since seen so perfect a specimen of a child-woman. 
Her faith in human goodness was so pure; she believed in every body and 
in everything. If there was a quarrel between any of the sisters (and 
they were continually jarring and jagging about some pious toy or little 
fragment of scandal), she became miserable, kissing and entreating them 
to be friends, and bribing them to peace, as injudicious parents bribe their 
children into quietness and obedience, by the promise of a sugar-plum or 
acake. It seemed to me they were nearly all more or less childish ; 
those who were not so were fierce bigots, making the sign of the cross 
when curiosity tempted them to enter my cell, and looking at me more in 
bitterness than compassion. Their little quarrels were amusing; even 
when visiting me they would fall out about nothing—then pout, then cry, 
then make it up again and embrace ; their anger 





“6 Just like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say, it lightens!” 


The lay sister never forgave my being received and sheltered; and 
when obliged to bring anything to my tender nurse, would only half enter 
the cell, and as she turned away make mouths at me. One morning, 
instead of her usual white work, my “guardian” brought a piece of 
canvass strained on a frame, and about half a dozen flowers, which her 
needle was to copy. She was in despair over her task, shedding child-like 
tears, and declaring that before she could copy them the flowers would 
wither. I asked her to bring me some paper, a pencil, ahd a few colours 
or crayons, and I would copy the tints. She did so, and then hurried 
away to one of those perpetual calls to prayer or penance—forms they 
believed would smooth their path to Heaven; yet, how earnest and eager 
was their performance of what they considered right. Their road is 
thorny enough, made so not by circumstances, but of their own choice. 
We talk about our love of Heaven—but too often as if we considered it 
‘a primrose path of dalliance ;” they labour in suffering and privation to 
win it. The more I know them wrong, the greater is my sympathy with 
what I believe to be labour in vain. 

I sketched, and roughly coloured in the group, before her return, 
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propped up against that wonderful box, which contained “ everything” 
and was my support during the brief moments I could sit up. Propped 
by that, I enjoyed sketching as a new-found life, and held up my 
drawing to Sister Maria as she entered. Her delight exceeded all bounds. 
She leaped like a young roe for joy—kissed my brow and my hands, 
and, with the colours still wet upon the leaves, flew out of the cell, 
returning rapidly with two of the graver sisters, who inspected the flowers 
and then my copy with determinate scrutiny, and almost refused to 
believe it was done in less than two hours. I explained that I had 
only washed it in, and would finish it more highly. I had fresh proof of 
the power of usefulness, which is second only to the power of gold. 
Before the sun set numerous comforts crowded my cell; one wise-looking 
old sister brought a sort of bed-table, upon which I could place my 
drawing—another a jug (one of those beautiful Etruscan forms that is 
almost a poem, and certainly a history) to hold flowers—another a large 
pillow—a chair, so luxurious that I wondered it was permitted within the 
walls, and a bason of soup, made only (I was told) for the sick—some 
dclicious little cakes, and strips of gilt chocolate were brought by a kind, 
round-faced Sister, Agatha. 

I could hardly believe in the realities that gathered round me. Learn- 
ing that the convent realized a good deal of money by the “ fancy-work ” 
of the nuns—fancy-work extending from an efui of silver wire to em- 
broidered coverlets and large pieces of tapestry—I asked for some 
scraps of crape and silk, and ribband; and a basket was brought me of 
“shreds and patches,” all of the rich dyes of France. I then desired a 
square of black satin, and Maria placed before me more than a yard, of 
marvellous richness. Half-a-dozen pairs of eyes watched my movements ; 
but I told Maria I must be quite alone: I could do nothing if watched. 
But the “ sisters” would not stir. Knowing how childish they were, and 
how fond of sweets, I bribed them, with my cakes and chocolate, to go 
away ; and when they were once outside the door, I fastened myself in, 
drawing the bolt with a sort of rejoicing in my returning strength, and 
not heeding the taps and whisperings from without. 

I took up the scissors and commenced my task, in the hope of being 
able to prove my gratitude. I had often created a parterre of flowers in 
a satin garden, and the art was quite my own; but my fingers trembled— 
the silk tangled ; I cut some things too large, others too small ; I wept—so 
weak had I become—lest my hand had lost its cunning. At last I perfected 
a rose in delicate shades of pink and white crape, and mossed a rosebud 
with untwisted chenille. The materials were admirable for my purpose. 
I was delighted with my work, and almost expected to see my grand- 
mother’s admiring eyes shining upon it. I do not tell you the expecta- 
tion was disappointed—byt you will say, “ I was weak, and nervous, and 
imaginative,’’—and so I was, but a belief in her presence gave me power, 
and I really performed wonders. 
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I sketched out my group in chalk; but not having strength to fix the 
satin in the frame, and fearful of doing more until it was evenly arranged 
for my purpose, I was obliged to withdraw my bolt, and then sank ex- 
thausted into the chair,—where the tender Maria found me. If she was 
enchanted by the fidelity of my rapid drawing, she was much more so 
with my rose, which she could better understand. She lavished upon it 
the most endearing epithets and caresses—kissing it as if it were a thing 
of life, and wanted to take it to the Madr¢ immediately ; but I insisted 
that no one but herself shouid see the work in progress. Poor Maria! she 
was proud of this distinction—so anxious to do all she could to make me 
happy! Day by day I was becoming still more able to enjoy the art that 
would evidently secure me shelter as long as I desired it. Ingrate that I 
was! I grew weary of her childishness, and languished for a companion— 
mot to take into my confidence: that would have been simply impossible ; 
‘but one with whom I could exchange thoughts. The young girl, who, 
with a dozen others, ws there for the purpose of education, and who had 
‘taken so warm an interest in me from the first, had much nobility of sen- 
timent, and I fancied, child though she was, that I could make her my 
friend ; but doubtless the sisterhood feared my heretical atmosphere might 
corrupt her, and latterly one of the most repulsive of the sisters accom- 
panied her whenever she visited my cell. She endured the restraint badly, 
and even her entreaty to learn my ‘‘ needle-painting ” was refused. ‘‘ The 
Signorita must devote her time to things of more importance, and less 
savouring of worldly vanity,” was the reply. Nor was she backward 
in the tart rejoinder—that “ they found such acquirements of greater value 
than their prayers!’ This speech was of course followed by a penance ; 
but the penances given to the young were a sort of toying with punish- 
ment. Indeed, it is impossible to imagine children more lovingly or ten- 
derly treated than they were by those women: they were literally looked 
upon as juvenile angels, and caressed and ‘‘cooed” over in a marvellous 
way. I have seen a nun weep bitterly because it was necessary to 
deprive some little rebel of her dinner, or oblige her to repeat two aves 
and a “ credo” consecutively. How they were ever carried through their 
lessons was no slight miracle to me: they were fondled into learning. I 
used to wonder when, having taken their places in the great battle-field of 
life, they looked back upon the old grey convent among the hills, what 
their feelings would be! I should think, the greatest affection for the long- 
robed, forehead-bandaged friends of their earliest youth ; although, as their 
minds must to a certain degree expand as they grew older and mixed in 
the world, exchanging their prettiness and fooleries for what, if perhaps 
more important, would be more dangerous phases of thought and action, 
they might question the wisdom that placed them under a protection which, 
as it imparted little useful knowledge, yielded them no strength. And 
this is the great defect of ecclesiastical seclusion and observance in female 
education. Their parents consider them ‘‘ safe,” because they are within 
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walls that shut out external dangers and temptations, but which cannot 
exclude the temptations arising from within, or the knowledge of the great 
passion of woman’s life imparted by one girl to another. 

My heart yearned towards those girls when I thought of their future, 
and how ill they were prepared for the battle of actual life ! 

I recalled a story I had heard chattered over in Naples by scores of 
fashionable men and women: it was of a young girl who had been 
removed from the convent to be wedded to a man she had never seen until 
the day of betrothal. It was, all the world said, a most excellent marriage, 
giving to her a position to which she had no right to aspire. The 
bridegroom in early life had been enamoured of her mother, who was 
guilty of the deplorable mistake of refusing the noble, and wedding a 
poor gentleman. The noble married also, and had children—proud 
young leaflets; but it would seem that neither their father’s nobility, nor 
his wealth, nor the affection he bore his children, had uprooted the love 
he continued to feel for her who had refused this hand and married 
the poor gentleman—who was simply an artist. Years passed on, when, 
hearing that the lady was dead, and her husband ill and in debt, and 
being himself a widower, he visited the painter’s studio, in the hope 
of finding a portrait of his early love. The two aged men looked at each 
other—and the noble could not but feel that age had not destroyed, though 
it had changed, the artist’s personal attraction; while, perhaps, the 
painter felt a thrill of pride in the consciousness that Nature had been 
churlish to his rival, and liberal to himself, even to the last—for men are as 
proud of their beauty as are women. ‘The noble looked over the folios, 
but did not find what he sought; then the painter turned some canvasses 
from the wall; and suddenly the noble recognized the features that had 
been stamped on his heart. He almost feared to ask if he might buy it ? 

* Yes,” the artist had no objection; it was a portrait of his daughter. 
She was at school, and the nuns were fond of her.. They did not like her 
portraits to be sold; but what could he do? Nothing he painted sold 
like those portraits. He looked so thin and pale, though so hand- 
some, and his tunic was so threadbare, that in a fit of enthusiasm in which. 
the old man became young again, he proposed to the painter to marry his. 
daughter, the fair Italian of sixteen summers, and settle a handsome income 
on the father. The painter saw nothing wrong in the barter; to the 
half-starved artist, whose poverty had taught him faith in riches, if in 
nothing else, it was “ a providence ”—‘‘a mercy ;’’ so, first of all, he vowed 
asilver candlestick to his daughter’s patron-saint, and then rushed to. 
withdraw her from the convent, where all had been done that could be done 
to unfit her for the world—now placed before her in all its gaud and glitter, 
but of whose laws and temptations she was entirely ignorant. Her father 
listened with a worldling’s ears for the greeting her beauty would 
receive, and she vowed her vows to the ci-devant lover of her mother, 
without knowing or caring why he married her—poor child! When at 
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length she discovered she had a heart, she also found it did not beat for 
her husband. The result was terrible; it made the old noble a murderer, 
and returned her, sin-stained, to the convent, within whose walls, in one 
little week afterwards, she was buried. 

When my embroidery was finished, it was borne off in triumph by 
Maria, and I soon felt that it created a sensation. I was still too feeble 
to walk unsupported; but I was led into the presence of the Madr¢, and 
graciously permitted to sit down—indeed, I could not stand; and then I 
was questioned in the most primitive manner as to my acquirements. 
I was shown all their fancy-work, and nothing could exceed the beauty of 
their white embroidery, and their straw work; landscapes also they cut 
in cork, and formed models of their house, their chapel, their refectory, 
and the tomb of a certain “Sister Clara,” who was believed to have 
been taken to Jerusalem by angels, and then escorted over the Red 
Sea by a cloud of locusts. And, to prove the-truth of the story, 
they had several ‘ holy locusts” enclosed in a silver box, which the said 
“Sister Clara” had put into her bosom to preserve as relics, and convince 
sceptics of her trath. And on her jour de féle—for she was the foundress 
of this holy house—the box was kissed by thousands of devotees. It was 
sometimes borrowed by a neighbouring convent to go in procession, and 
cure diseases, and was always carried down the mountain by two “holy 
Fathers,” under a little white silk canopy. The good Sister Maria would 
recite for an hour together the miracles performed by the holy locusts, 
and how much more efficacious they were than the relics belonging to 
another convent ;—and no wonder, for no one knew whether the tears of 
“ Santa Justitia,” upon which they prided themselves, were tears or not. 
I saw this disbelief was born of jealousy, not lack of faith. 

Now the locusts were there; though it was so very long ago, all were 
nearly perfect ; and to one whose head had dropped off a pious woman 
had presented a silver one with diamond eyes. And another had a golden 
leg; but that proved their reality,—for who would give diamond eyes, 
and a silver head, unless these ‘relics were real?” Such was their 
reasoning—or rather, such was their Faith! I would have given much 
to have been so easy of belief. The convent was anything but rich, 
and depended much upon boarders, and the sale of embroideries—which 
were sent to Naples, sometimes under the care of my jealous and envious 
foe, Seraphina—sometimes entrusted to one equally old, envious, and 
ugly. 

The Abbess inquired if I would object to teach my art? she assured 
me she prayed for my conversion. I was too glad to be employed; for, 
with returning strength came increased interest in life, and in the onE who 
made life precious. I began to question my own doing with much mis- 


_ giving; and though I was still strengthened by my devoted love, in the 
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almost destroyed—I could not but feel I had acted throughout as if 
under the impulse of raging and maddening fever. 

I put one question, that at times would force itself upon me, as far 
away as I could. Had Caroline Mansfeld become fit to be trusted with 
Oswald’s happiness? Was she so changed that returning power would not 
re-create her desire to celebrate her triumph by torture? I have sprung 
up in the night, with that question knocking at my heart, and crushed 
my hands upon my brain, lest its throbbings should drive me mad. I 
was so thankful for work; and the eagerness, and, in many instances, the 
perfectly child-like simplicity and affection, of those poor secluded crea- 
tures, revived and re-assured me—it gave me self-dependence. I am not 
certain that it was healthy or strengthening to my spiritual nature; but 
it was a fresh state of existence. Their little huffs and tiffs, and small, 
though bitter jealousies—their desire to know what was going on in the 
world they had vowed to forsake,—their interest in its fashions—their 
delight over a well-dressed doll that was sent to one of the pupils, kept the 
convent in a turmoil for two days. How they caressed and fondled it ; 
but my gentle nurse, Maria, turned from it weeping, and wept bitterly 
in my cell. Doubtless the waxen image recalled some passages in the 
early passing away of her life! 

Their general tendency to exaggeration,—the highly-wrought sensi- 
bilities of some, the occasional outbursts of passion from the crushed or 
cauterized hearts of others—the heroic determination of those of higher 
natures to BE STILL, in that fearfully torpid atmosphere—the fidelity with 
which they discharged their duties to the pupils, might close the present, 
—they could not shut out the past; their weeping or laughing at the 
small nothings that once composed their all of happiness, often brought 
tears to my eyes—their pretty little lingering girlish vanities, which never 
grew into, those of womanhood—their little boy and girl sweetheart 
stories, that, after all, under that hot sun, were very real, and so true 
and tender, always ending with the sign of the cross, and a prayer to be 
forgiven their sins!—the natural human love, cut off like an early rose- 
bud never suffered to expand, yet fragrant while perishing. 

In one poor creature, the flame, rapidly and mysteriously kindled, had 
never been extinguished, but gained strength until it consumed, if not the 
soul, certainly the body’s life. She died while I was there—fearfully, 
frantically, she died—cursing those who placed her within those walls— 
refusing all consolation from the Faith so liberal in its promises of pardon 
—taunting them, as fools and betrayers, as blind guides, who, not acknow- 
ledging the laws of nature, could not comprehend revelation; mingling, 
poor thing! passion and blasphemy together,—so that all who heard, 
trembled. And I trembled the more when I thought of those who sought 
to bind the Samson with withes, and who outraged human feeling until 
it was lashed into disbelief in human virtue. 


They would not bury the poor bones in the consecrated portion of the 
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garden, but laid her, coffinless, under the shade of a Judas tree, close to 
the outer enclosure; the whole body of nuns declaring they knew she 
would never rest there, or within any walls. And then came tales of her 
being met gliding through the stony corridors, and lingering in the cell, to 
which the Abbess feared to appoint a successor; others had seen “her 
shadow” making attempts to scale the walls; and after many exorcisms 
from the Confessor, some very holy man, with processions and prayers— 
not for, but against her, poor goaded woman !—her haunting spirit was 
finally dismissed, and incense, and bowings, and elevations of the cross 
and relics, and singing, announced the last triumph over her. Their 
singing always dispersed my scoffing; the music of the Masses was a 
great snare to me; yet I hardly at times yielded them the palm I so honour, 
and which they, in their blindness, so truly deserve—the palm of earnest- 
ness, of sincerity. But their music bore me away to Heaven—I had no 
further command of my reason—I wept and worshipped; then I was 
without, above, the world, But, alas! they could not always sing, and 
when their voices ceased, my dream, my homage, departed with it. I 
avenged myself on my own weakness, by unqualified and unchristiar. 
bitterness. 


XIII. 


Yes, I look back with shame at the bitterness with which I so frequently 
regarded those simple-minded women—not taking into account their eager- 
ness to do right—their gropings after Heaven—yet their real earnestness 
of purpose. I should have reproached myself, not blamed them :—for 
truly, I shut out my light, while they were seeking theirs. I did not then 
believe, as I do now, that the Lord has indicated many paths to the 
glorious Mount of Salvation ! 

During the lingering and fearful death of the poor betrayed sister, who 
brought her fire with her, and tried for a little while to conceal, not extin- 
guish, it—during that wretched time, the whole convent seemed convulsed. 
Whisperings filled the corridors with unearthly sounds—the hand: 
wringing and breast-beating of the elder sisters—the sighs and sobs of the 
younger. They wept at breakfast, they fasted from dinner—they laid by 
their work to make long prayers at every altar, and to every saint—they 
entreated that the holy Church would have mercy on the poor maniac. 
Every niche was illuminated by a votive candle, and the great altar was a 
blaze of light, from the huge wax candle down to the rushlight, or wick 
with its few oil-drops in the shell of a poor lay sister. Such mingling of 
miserable ignorance with faithful and earnest piety made me wretched, 
weak as I still was, and I was really relieved by the unfortunate sister’s 
death. I do not know why I should recur to it again ; but it always comes 
before me when I think of the time I passed in the mountain. 

The wall of my cell formed the boundary of the nuns’ walk, and was 
opposite to the burying-ground, where they interred their dead; but it 
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was shaded by green trees; and though tlie locality could not be called 
“cheerful,” still, even graves smile under the influence of an Italian sky 
—and the birds sang there, more than I ever before heard them sing in 
Italy. The children’s gardens and their playground were at the end of the 
walk; and the day after the sister’s burial their young voiccs seemed 
altogether to dispel the gloom. 

The Abbess, Maria told me, desired the pupils to avoid forming parti- 
cular friendships, where a// should love a//. But this did not prevent the 
little private attachments and confidences which grow without being per- 
ceived, because they grow imperceptibly. Many were, of course, built 
upon sand; others perished, because there was nothing to sustain them ; 
others died out rapidly, almost as rapidly as they sprang up, founded on 
a small pique or jealousy against some one, which, however bitter, 
was usually soon forgotten—yet the friendship also died out; other 
young creatures, united by that mysterious sympathy which is dropped 
into all hearts from the same Vial, would certainly, however dissevered by 
time and circumstances, still walk through the world together, though 
separated, unforgetting—not, perhaps, to meet here, but certain to have 
their friendship perfected—where once it was sanctified—in Heaven ! 

When at work my tears often fell in mournful harmony with the 
sweet voices of the young in their playground; while at other times I felt 
joyous with them, as if I could be a greater child than ever, and join in 
their sports. I used to watch for the rush of their footfalls on the gravel 
walk ; and often, during a little pause, I knew that a pebble or two would 
dart through the open window of my cell, followed by a rose, or a few 
sprigs of lavender tied together, or a bouquet, sweetmeats, or a little 
bundle of ribband-clippings, or strips .of silk, evidently intended to help 
my embroidery—it was all very pretty and playful; and if I opened 
my door, a whole phalanx of eyes would flash on me, and then the little 
ones would bound away like young fawns under heavy-leaved trees, and 
fling themselves into their playground, or disperse among their gardens 
—and I returned alone to my work. 

Maria was commissioned to offer me a better room—one more cheerful ; 
but no, I had grown accustomed to the rustle of the leaves, and the soft 
echoing music from the chapel, and the song and twittering of the birds, 
and the patter of the children’s feet, and the measured footsteps of 
the sisters, and even the firm heavy tread of the Confessor, who certainly 
disapproved of me altogether—who, if he met me, when F began to creep 
into the sunshine, never failed to make the sign of the cross, not for my 
sake, but for his own. How strange was my existence there, and then, and 
how I endeavoured to subdue my still passion-full nature, to believe that 
I really laboured to do so, to argue that I-had made a right sacrifice, 
and, despite my repeating this to myself, shudder over the realization 
of my husband becoming her husband. I could not dwell upon it. I 
had overrated my power of endurance. I found it also impossible to 
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overcome a lassitude that increased after my illness—a perpetual lassitude 
—a sickness, and distaste for food, which pained Maria, and alarmed the 
Abbess, who certainly loved the labour of my hands far better than the 
hands that laboured. She even suggested that I should go to some 
village on a donkey, while the lay sisters walked, for change of scene; 
but Seraphina shook her head, and looking at me, muttered—whether a 
blessing, or an anathema, I could but guess. 

I much desired to go to Naples: but why? To inquire? About 
whom? and to what purpose? I dared not trust myself. R 

I desired to write to my father; my heart yearned towards him. My 
poor father, who believed me dead; were he undeceived, what would 
follow? Perfect and entire ruin to my project. I worked with an 
invention and rapidity that astonished myself, and quite bewildered my 
saintly companions, and forced the Abbess, after an extra sprinkling of 
holy water and double crossings, to express a hope that I was not aided 
by an unholy familiar! and then, turning from me, sigh forth a more 
than usual expression of regret that I was a heretic! 

The great secret of my doing so much was, that I could not sleep at 
night, nor could I solicit repose by remaining in bed. The stillness and 
darkness, the rustling of the leaves, the scream of the night-birds, 
worked so upon my imagination, that ] entreated Maria to leave 
me a lamp; and when that was lit, work was my guardian against 
despair. 

You will pity me—you, Mary, whose pure and cloudless nature has never 
been obscured by doubt, in whom the elements are so happily blended 
that the result is peace, and love, and trust, sanctified by divine faith— 
you will pity me, when I tell you that I was becoming like an alabaster 
statue in which a fierce light burns, but cannot heat the form wherein it 
consumes itself. 

How I laboured! The flowers that blossomed beneath my needle or 
my brush improved in beauty; and I frequently heard the undertoned 
exclamation “‘ A miracle! a miracle!” 

Days passed rapidly. I was devoured by fever ; but that only increased 
my desire for employment. More than once Maria found me fainting 
over my embroidery. I became possessed with gloomy forebodings— 
strange dreams disturbed the little repose I obtained—I felt as a malefactor 
oppressed by a terrible crime. I had shut myself by my own act out 
and away from all I loved or cared for—I had made myself, by my own 
act, socially dead. 

I noted that Maria often observed me with a peculiar expression in 
her mild, soft eyes—quite apart from that she bestowed on my work. At 
last, this irritated me past endurance ; and one morning I asked her sharply 
. What it was that excited her curiosity? She coloured, and turned away. 
Towards evening she came again ; and seeing me pale and wearied, without 
a word removed my embroidery frame; and taking both my hands within 
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hers, and looking straight into my eyes with her earnest look of matchless 
simplicity, she said suddenly— 

‘Have you ever been a mother?” 

I replied, mournfully, that I.had been a “ childless wife.” 

**T have been a mother,” she said, and drew from her bosom a little 
faded pink satin shoe, and held it towards me. 

I felt indignant and aggrieved. Why should she insult me, after my 
confession, with this show of maternity? I had no sympathy with her 
flushed clfeek or tearful eyes—I could have crushed the infant bauble 
beneath my foot. I pushed back her hand—roughly I did it; for I was 
angry. 

But Maria’s long suffering had taught her patience. 

“TI know,” she persisted, “what it is to be a mother; you do not.” 

“ And why,” I demanded fiercely, “‘ should you tell me that ?”’ 

* Because,” she replied, “ it seems to me you do not understand that 
in a very few months YoU WILL BECOME A MOTHER!” 


SOUL OF THE BEAUTIFUL!* 


Sout of the Beautiful ! 
Dwelling above, 
Tn light which is Truth, 
And in life which is Love ; 
God of the Universe, 
Flashing thro’ space 
That light to the many, 
That love to the Race— 
Tell me, Great Spirit ! 
When forms pass away 
Can the love and the light 
From Thee ever decay ? 


Spirit of Loveliness ! 
Glowing, pervading 

The bright things of Nature 
So fleeting and fading, 





* The author of this poem, J. R. O’Neill, died of consumption soon after he 
transmitted it for insertion in the St. Jamzs’s MaGazinz, 
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Say, ure those bright things 
A soulless ideal, 
Or shroud they within 
But the germs of the real— 
Tell me, great Artist, 
Whose pictures display 
The life of the painter, 
Shall these pass away ? 


Oh! Thou whose full volume 
Is mirror’d afar 
In worlds beyond number, 
In planet and star ; 
In creature and current, 
In valley and ocean, 
In the soul’s placid glass 
And the heart’s wild emotion— 
Tell me, great Author, 
Shall Thy letter’d page 
Be lost in the vortex 
Of each passing age ? 


Oh! Voice, whose pure accents 
In harmonies swell 
Thro’ the depths of an ocean, 
The curves of a shell, 
In one thrilling chord 
Ever felt undefined, 
Controlling sensation 
And pulsing thro’ mind— 
As love thro’ the heart, 
The affections, the will ; 
Oh! Voice, shall such music 
For ever be still ? 


Oh! Thou, that quick’nest 
Each insect we see, 
And buddest the flowers, 
And raisest the tree, 
And rousest the tempest, 
And calmest the storm, 
And robest all Nature 


In verdure and form— 
In forms which are shadows, 


So fading are they, 
Shall the life born within them 
As quickly decay ? 
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King of the mighty realms, 
Future and Past, 
Thro’ which the stream of Time 
Floweth so fast, 
Wafting so many hearts 
Freighted with care, 
Sorrows and eager hopes, 
Joy and despair— 
Say, are those eager hopes 
Wrecked on the shore 
Of dreary oblivion, 
And lost evermore ? 


Oh, God! shall all perish ? 
So mighty a scheme, 
So rich in perfection, 
A phantom, a dream ! 
Is that wondrous order 
Evolved by Thy power 
The play of a moment, 
The sport of an hour? 


Is life thus to perish 
With atoms of clay, 

And are Love, Mind, and Beauty 
The food of Decay ? 


Oh Brother! don’t think it! 
The Mighty Unknown 
Can call forth the life 
From the germs he has sown ; 
The soul shall develop 
From Nature’s decay, 
And the plant spring to light 
As the husk dies away. 
Such death giveth life 
O’er the confines of earth, 
So I’d trust in the soul 
Tho’ J see not its birth. 
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LIGHT AND LIFE. 


BY ROBERT HUNT, F.RBS., &c. 


Wuewn darkness was upon the face of the Deep, the Earth was without 
form, and void. God said, Let there be Light, and there was Light: which 
creation was rapidly followed by the appearance of organized forms, 
quickened by Life, and clothing the world in beauty. 

The sublime character of the Mosaic description of the Creation has 
ever placed it amongst the most exalted forms of poetic expression, while 
the researches of science, confirming the intimate dependence of Life on 
Light, render the beautiful passages the most refined examples of 
philosophic deduction. 

These words—concise as they are—have been deeply graven on the 
world’s heart. Man, through all time, and in every country, has given 
expression to the feelings—that Darkness and Death, Light and Life, 
Darkness and Sin, Light and Truth, are associated as relative terms. 

Every mythology has shadowed forth, in some of its impersonations, 
the connection of the Sun, and its golden glories, with all that is living 
and beautiful on the Earth. The Heaven of man’s aspirations has always 
been a realm of Light; and Hell, a region of the most fearful Gloom. 

The Sun has, from the earliest indications of mental effort, been the 
object of religious contemplation amongst men ; and, through long periods 
of time, that orb has been the centre of their sincere, though mistaken, 
adoration. The highest efforts of pure thought, which distinguished the 
philosophy of Greece, leads but to this end—and Plato’s sublime expres- 
sion, “ Gop is Light,” forms the sum, as it were, of the mental efforts of 
this refined people. Advancing beyond this point, by the power of induc- 
tive science, the moderns have been taught by their philosophers to regard 
the Sun as the source and centre of mighty Forces, upon which depends 
the great phenomena of terrestrial creation, and to feel assured that far 
beyond and above it was the Omnipotent Creator, by whose will those 
Powers were, and by whose fiat their influences are, controlled. 

The Sun is not to us an object of adoration, because by the increased 
penetrating power of our mental vision we are rendered conscious of 
agencies beyond the Sun, by which that orb, with all its attendant worlds, 
is regulated. Light is not a god to us, because we believe Light to be but 
one of the manifestations of creative wisdom. 

We burn no fires upon our hills, as symbols of the sacred solar fires ; 
because man has determined, that the vivifying powers of the sunbeam are 
but indications of the transformation of matter, taking place in obedience 
to laws of the same kind as those which produce Light—as we say, 
artificially—upon this Earth. 

Although, however, we have ceased to adore the “Central Orb of 
Fire,” we still regard that enormous planet with feelings of wonder. If 
our minds are freed from the thrall of superstition, by the development of 
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some great truths, they are still struggling in the uncertainties of our 
imperfect knowledge, and seeking for a deeper; a clearer, view of the vast 
phenomena which brighten, like the morning twilight, the horizon of our 
knowledge. 

Passing over, for the present, any consideration of those diffusive solar 
influences which appear to regulate the electrical conditions of matter, and 
also avoiding all discussion relative to the Polar Forces, as they are termed, 
which determine the forms of the inorganic world, the following pages will 
be devoted to a consideration of the dependence of organized creation upon 
the luminous power of the sunbeam. It is necessary for correctly under- 
standing many of the peculiar phenomena which will be described, that 
the terms Growt’ and Life should be clearly defined. 

The great Swedish naturalist, Linneeus, through a singular want of exact- 
ness in defining growth, has involved a large portion of mankind in an error. 
He said, “Stones grow ; Plants grow and live; Animals live and move.” 

When the observer of nature looks into the “ caves of the rocks,” and 
sees crystalline forms studding their walls, which break up, by virtue of 
their geometric shapes, each beam of light into gloriously-coloured rays, 
the feeling of delight, arising from his sense of beauty, causes him to regard 
each crystal as he would a flower. 

When the same observer advances a little further in his inquiry, and 
discovers that those crystalline forms, when placed in proper solutions, in- 
crease in size, yet still preserving their exquisite forms, we can well under- 
stand his supposing this enlargement to be an example of growth. But 
the exactness of science requires, that all should understand that stones do 
not grow—the increase in size of a erystal is not growth. A stone in- 
creases in size—a crystalline body becomes larger by the accretion of par- 
ticle on particle, without its undergoing any change. No chemical 
action is necessary to produce a block of sandstone or a erystal of quartz, 
—a mechanical power which we call cohesion binds like to like, and 
nothing more. 

Growth, on the contrary, is always accompanied by a change in the 
chemical constitution of the principles upon which that growth depends. 
A plant grows by the formation of wood ; and this is taken, as a compound 
of carbon and oxygen, by its leaves and its bark, from the invisible air by 
which it is surrounded. The animal grows by decomposing the food 
which it takes into its stomach, and by assimilating this matter, in new 
forms, with its blood, its fat, or its muscle. 

Growth involves the existence of Life ; and whether we observe it in the 
. vegetation of the humblest lichen,—in the development of the infusorial 
creatures in vegetable solutions,—in the swelling grandeur of the tropical 
tree,—in the magnificence of power manifested by the lord of the forest,— 
or in that higher development which fits a material body to become the 
dwelling of an immortal soul, it is only a question of the degree of vitality 
in action, ; 
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Life, regulating growth, has been referred by many minds, whose ten- 
dencies have been in the direction of materialism, to the physical agencies 
with which we are acquainted. 

One set of philosophers refers Life to electricity, regarding the brain in 
animals as a galvanic battery, and the nerves as electrical conductors. 
Another class advocates the hypothesis of a nervous fluid, and refers 
animal Heat and Life to its pulsations. A peculiar chemical school appears 
disposed to regard Life as a manifestation of chemical power; and seeing 
in every vital action the evidences of chemical change, this school looks on 
Life as an exertion of chemical affinity. Conceiving that in each of those 
instances the hypotheses have been promulgated by minds who have failed 
to look beyond the mere physical evidences by which they have been 
attracted, or by such as do not possess the power of passing from the 
known to the unknown, and thus of making good deductions from their 
inductive philosophy, it is necessary to state clearly that abundant evidence 
exists to prove—that Electricity is not Life,—although that remarkable 
force is developed in all the operations of vitality ;—that Nervous Force, 
’ although it may produce Heat, cannot develop Life; and that Chemical 
Action is directly controlled by Vital Force—consequently, it cannot be 
at once the master and the slave. ‘ 

Life is a power far more exalted in its nature than any of the physical 
forces with which we are acquainted, all of which are controlled by the 
unknown agent of Vitality. Man is permitted to chain the wondrous 
spirits, Heat, Light, and Electricity, to his car, and to advance the progress 
of civilization by their aid. He compels them, as the arch-evocator of old 
compelled his spirits, to be the slaves of his power, so long as he stands 
within his charmed circle, although he is at their mercy if he ventures 
beyond it. Life—whether we seek it in the first indication of vegetable 
growth; in the animated globe, which the microscope only can detect in a 
drop of water; or in its full manifestation in the highest organizations of 
the animal kingdom—exists: a power, which will not become the object 
of sensation. As Davy beautifully puts it : 

‘¢ The sources of life cannot be grasped by such machinery. To look for 
them in the powers of electro-chemistry is seeking the living among the 
‘dead :—that which touches will not be felt; that which sees will not be 
visible ; that which commands sensations will not be their subject.” 

With this explanation, the path of inquiry is clear; and in seeking 
attention for a description of some of the most remarkable phenomena 
which have tested the strength of the human mind, each reader is solicited 
to try for himself the simple experiments which wili be named, and thus 
secure conviction, or the contrary, by the direct evidence of the senses. 

If we take some water from a pond in which conferve grows, and 
place it in a dish, one half of which is screened from the sunshine, to 
which we expose the other half, we shall discover in a short time that a 

thin green veil is spread over the exposed portion of the water, while no 
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change is apparent upon that division which has been kept in the dark. 
A living: plant, or rather a series of plants, are developed, from existing 
germs, by the agency of Light. 

The microscope informs us that this thin green slime is made up of a 
set of cells or vesicles, every one of them having an independent existence, 
If a single cell be selected, we obtain evidence that it has the power of 
enlarging itself—that it grows, and that this growth is due to the opera- 
tion of two or more powers, subsidiary to, and quickened in their action 
by, Vitality. 

Vegetable and animal membranes possess a power—which exists in 
varying degrees in all porous bodies—of passing fluids through them, 
and of separating, by mechanical power, the substances held in solution. 
This is so interesting a fact, and the phenomenon is so striking, that a 
second experiment is suggested. 

Divide a vessel of any kind by a partition of clay or of animal mem- 
brane. Place in one division pure water, and in the other sugar and 
water, taking every precaution to secure the same level for the fluids in 
each division. Let this arrangement rest for some hours, and mark the 
result. The levels of the fluids will be altered, and sugar will be found 
to have passed through the clay or membrane, and combined with the pure 
water. This process has been called by experimentalists Hrosmose and 
Endosmose—words signifying little more than flowing in and flowing out. 

This operation is constantly going on in the animal processes of di- 
gestion, and it is equally active in the vegetable organisms. Our little 
cell by this process gathers carbonic acid from the womb of waters in 
which it floats ; and under the influence of Light, this compound of carbon 
and oxygen is decomposed. The carbon is retained to form more mem- 
branaceous tissue, and the oxygen is liberated, passing into the water, from 
which it may be collected and examined. This is the most simple kind 
of evidence which we have of the influence of Light on Life. The consi- 
deration of the phenomena involved must form a portion of this subject 
when the higher orders of organization are dealt with. At present, a yet 
earlier form of life claims attention. The germ, the seed of the conferve, 
existed. All evidence is against the hypothesis of spontaneous generation. 
What, therefore, is the condition of a seed ? 

If we make a section of any of the larger seeds, we shall find the 
embryo of the future plant within the case; and this is surrounded by a 
mass of gluten and of starch. To bring about the process of germination 
it is necessary to place the seed in darkness,—naturally, in the soil ; to supply 
it with moisture ; and a certain elevation of temperature is necessary. Each 
of these conditions being secured, the mass swells, the shell of the seed 
bursts: the embryo developes itself into roots, which pierce the soil 
downwards ; and leaves, which penetrate upwards into the Light. The 
process of malting familiarly acquaints us with the changes which take 
place. The barley is placed in a dimly-lighted room, on a warm floor, 
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and nfoistened with water ; the seed swells, the crust is broken, and growth 
begins—to be in this instance checked by the action of heat in the malt- 
kiln. If we make an infusion of barley, a well-known insipid drink is 
the result—a solution of starch in water. If we make an infusion of 
the malt, we obtain wort—a solution of sugar in water: in both cases 
with some other matters. We have, by the process of germination, occa- 
sioned the conversion of the starch into sugar—those substances differing 
only in this, that sugar is starch with one equivalent of water added, in 
chemical combination. 

This change is connected with a considerable elevation of temperature ; 
so much so, that a heap of seeds germinating will produce sufficient heat 
to char the inner portion, and in many cases to fire the whole mass. 

Here we are on the very verge of the mysteries which divide the ma- 
terial from the immaterial worlds. By a peculiar chemical process oxygen 
is absorbed by the seed—a real example of combustion, low in degree, is 
established, and the embryo in the seed is in precisely the same relation to 
the air around it as is either of the higher order of animals. Each alike 
takes oxygen from the air—each alike combines it with their carbon, and 
each alike pours out carbonic acid to the air. Quarles’s emblem of a 
burning taper applies equally to the living and moving man, and to the 
microscopic germ which is to become a living and a breathing tree. 

By the chemical action which nature thus mysteriously establishes, the 
spark of Life” is kindled—the embryo sends its cotyledons or seed-lobes 
above the soil; these are speedily followed by the plumule, or leaf-bud— 
and a living plant expands itself under the sunshine. If, however, we 
prevent the Sun’s rays from reaching the plant, its pale stalks and yellow 
leaves inform us that something necessary to its healthful existence has 
been wanting. We grow our sea-kale under opaque covers, and we bank 
up our celery with earth, to shut off the Light, thus producing the white- 
ness (e¢iolation) and the succulent state which fits those vegetables for 
food. 

By doing this the formation of woody fibre has been checked. Chloro- 
phyle—the green colouring matter of the leaves—has been prevented ; and 
acrid juices, natural to the plants, have not been produced. We have 
grown a sickly luxury. 

Plants require the sun’s rays for healthful existence ; they bend towards 
the Light, ever thirsting for its influences; and if we imprison them in a 
gloomy place, how strange are the efforts made by the branches to reach 
the chink through which a little daylight finds its way. Is this by the 
solicitation of the Ray-Power, or have the plants a sense? We shall pre- 
sently learn more of this. 

Let it not be forgotten that germination—the first start into Life—is a 
state of eombustion. The embryo plant, like every animal, absorbs oxygen, 
combines this gaseous element with its carbon, and sends forth the com- 
pound carbonic acid into the air. 
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The leaves are, above the soil; an entire change takes place in tlie con- 
dition of the plant; it takes, by the porous surfaces of its leaves and 
its bark, this carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and, by a process now to 
be described, this is decomposed; the carbon is retained to form wood, 
and the oxygen is given back to the air. 

The embryo plant and animal start into Life under the same condi- 
tions ; but once exposed to Light, they diverge—the animal producing the 
food necessary for the plant; the plant, in return, purifying the air so as 
to ensure the healthful life of the animal—one could not exist without the 
other. 

After the creation of Light, the Earth brought forth, at the Divine 
command, “grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding 
fruit :” grass, herb, and tree requiring the exciting power of the sun- 
beam for the development of their forms; for it is under the influences of 
the excitement produced by Light that plants live, and are able to effect 
that decomposition which gives them wood and supplies man with 
oxygen. The grasses which carpet the valley—the herbs which decorate 
the hedgerows—and the trees which spread their branches to heaven— 
are, each alike, dependent for their growth on the invisible air. 

It has been somewhat hastily stated, that plants do not decompose 
carbonic acid at night, but that they give it off unchanged in the dark. 
Hence it has been inferred that plants are not healthful in a bedroom. 

For no one moment in the life of a plant does it cease to decompose 
carbonic acid. During night and darkness, the vegetable world reposes. 
Sleep is as necessary to the beauty of a flower or of a forest tree, as it is 
to the fairest of human kind. During repose, all the vital functions are 
at their minimum of power, and the decomposition of this plant-food is 
slow. With the first touch of the morning rays the plant awakens, and 
with the increasing Light it becomes more and more vigorous, giving off 
more abundantly the vital oxygen, until the Sun reaches its meridian 
power ; after which, with the weakening Light, the quantity of carbonic 
acid decomposed diminishes, and “when the shades of evening closes,” it 
sinks into that sleep which is required by all things. If “the Sun shone 
for ever unchangeably bright,” plants and animals would perish from 
over excitement. 

It was at one time thought that this. power of effecting a chemical 
decomposition was due directly to Light, and that it might be effected 
equally in dead cotton fibre as in a living tree. 

Not only is this untrue, but we now know that the slightest injury 
done to the plant interferes with its power to produce this change. If the 
branch of a growing shrub is placed, when the Sun is shining bright, in a 
tube of the kind which we employ for growing cucumbers of good form— 
that tube being filled with water containing carbonic acid—and the lower 
end be closed by any convenient method—it will be easy to measure the 
quantity of oxygen given off in each hour, or any other period of time, 
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Tf this is determined for an hour, under all healthful conditions, and if 
we then puncture the bark of the branch with a needle’s point, it will be 


‘seen that the injury is /e/¢ by the remotest leaf, and that its power to 


form wood is lessened. 
‘¢ The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can} 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky,” 
is influenced by every wound inflicted upon the parent trunk. Dare we 
say it is sensible of the injury ? 

The solar beam is thus proved to be the quickening agent to vital power 
in those organized creations which we call plants; but it must not be 
supposed that the Zuminous power (Light) of that beam is the only agent 
at work in producing equally the germination of the seed and the growth 
of the plant—that is, the conversion of starch into sugar, in the first 
instance, by the absorption of oxygen and the liberation of carbonic acid , 
and the decomposition of carbonic acid, in the second instance, and the 
liberation of oxygen. 

It must be briefly stated here, that a careful analysis of the sunbeam 
proves it to consist of, at least, three distinct powers, which are well 
marked in their sensible phenomena. 

These are— 

Licut—to which we owe vision; our ability to distinguish 
external objects, and all the beauties of colour ; 

Heat—determining the climates of the world, and regulating 
the temperature of the Earth’s surface ; 

ActrinisM, or Chemical Power—to which is due all the phenomena 
with which the art of Photography has made us acquainted. 


We possess the means of separating these Principles or Powers. <A 
glass, stained yellow with oxide of silver, allows Light to pass it freely, but 
it is not permeable by Actinism. Any of our photographic preparations 
remain unchanged, if such a yellow glass is placed between them and the 
Sun. A glass stained red with gold allows all the Heat.rays to pass 
freely : it obstructs much of the Light, and is scarcely permeated by any 
of the Actinic rays. A glass coloured deeply blue by the oxide of cobalt 
admits but very little Light, yet it is freely penetrated by the chemical prin- 
ciple of the sunbeam, Actinism. 

A knowledge of this fact furnishes us with the means of trying the 
influences of these powers on the Life of a plant. Again the readers of 
the Sr. James’s Macazine are invited to test the correctness of the 
writer’s statements, and to try Nature by means of a simple experiment :— 

Let a box be prepared with four compartments, into each of which 
the same kind of soil is placed, and an equal number of seeds. Let one 
compartment be covered with a yellow glass, another with a red glass, and 
the third with a blue glass; the fourth compartment being left to all the 
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ordinary conditions. The only precautions necessary are to ensure 
glasses stained respectively with silver, gold, and cobalt. 

In a few days a curious result will be observed. All the seeds will: 
have germinated under the influence of .rays permeating the blue glass, 
long before this process is apparent in the ordinary compartment ; proving 
that germination—the commencement of Life—is accelerated by Actinism. 
Under the yellow glass the seeds will not germinate, pure Light preventing 
the chemical change on which germination depends; and under the red 
glass the process will be slow and uncertain. 

Allow the plants which germinated under the blue glass to continue 
there—it will be found that they form no wood, that they grow indeed as 
if in darkness ;—remove them to the influence of the yellow glass—they 
will form wood in abundance, having hard stalks and dark green leaves. 
However, under the yellow glass they will rarely flower ; remove them to 
the influence of the red glass, and flowers and fruit will be produced in 
beauty and in abundance. Thus are we taught by “soliciting nature,” 
as Bacon beautifully words it, that— 

Actinism is the agent establishing germination : 

Light is the power regulating the formation of wood : 

Heat is the principle on which depends the formation of the 
flower and the fruit. 

Attention has been purposely confined to the influences of Light on the 
Life of the vegetable kingdom, because we have more experimental evidence 
to support the views put forth. It is a more difficult thing to try experi- 
ments on animals than on plants. 

Yet, we are not without evidence which proves, that the solar rays are 
equally as important to the animal, as, we know them to be, to the 
vegetable worlds. Lavoisier wrote, ‘The fable of Prometheus is but 
the out-shadowing of a philosophic truth: where there is Light there 
is there organization and Life; but where Light cannot penetrate, there 
Death for ever holds his silent court.” 

We have experiments which appear conclusive, that the development of 
organs in animals is prevented by the deprivation of Light. The late— 
ever to be lamented—Edward Forbes—proved, by the decisive test of actual 
examination, that below the depth of 30 fathoms, in the Aigean Sea 
and on the coasts of Asia Minor, the number of animals diminishes as we 
descend, until at the depth of about 200 fathoms, the number of testacea 
was found to be only eight; and a zero of animal life was indicated at 
800 fathoms. Green fuci were not found below 55 fathoms, and mille- 
pora not deeper than 105 fathoms. 

Around our own shores it has been proved that the same conditions 
prevail. Near the surface of the ocean all the varieties of animal and 
vegetable life are highly coloured, but they lose their brightness as we 
descend zone after zone in depth. It has been supposed that the depths 
of the Atlantic Ocean were dark, and consequently tenantless, Dr. 
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Wallich has, however, from the enormous depth of 1,260 fathoms in the 
Atlantic Ocean, brought up star-fishes ‘‘ belonging to a genus plentifully 
represented on our coasts.”” This discovery of Life at this depth demands 
of us a careful examination of the rays which will permeate sea-water, and 
a determination of the limits beyond which the Solar rays cannot penetrate. 
The eyeless animals found in dark caverns—the flies and spiders existing 
in dark mines—appear to prove no more, than, that Life may be continued 
in darkness. As yet we have no evidence showing us that Life can be 
established without the agency of Light. 

In the great military hospitals of Russia, the careful records of years 
prove that the greater number of deaths take place in the wards having 0 
northern aspect, and that the patients who are convalescent recover much 
more rapidly when they are removed from the northern to the southern 
sides. 

Common experience proves to us that men who are kept in darkness for 
a large portion of their lives lose colour and exhibit an unhealthy palor. 
Contrast the miner with the mountaineer; the former seems etiolated, as 
a plant grown in darkness—the latter glows with the bloom of health, as 
though he had absorbed the sunbeams. 

The Solar rays falling on any point of the Earth’s surface establishes an 
electrical pulsation which, as the Earth advances Eastward to meet the Sun, 
travels constantly to the West. These pulsations determine the phenomena 
of Terrestrial Magnetism. The surface of our planet absorbs Heat from 
the same mysterious radiations, and all the physical conditions of the 
organic and the inorganic worlds are regulated by this agency. Chemical rays 
—due beyond all question to chemical changes taking place on the surface 
of the Sun—do their equivalent of work in this “low world of ours ;” 
while Light regulates and determines all the phenomena of Life. 

Nature works by fixed laws. Every equivalent of sunbeam striking on this 
globe does its equivalent of work, producing a measured quantity of Life. 
Where Light is abundant, Life is vigorous ; where gloom prevails, sickness 
and sorrow are the result. For the same mass of matter, exposed to the 
same quantity of Solar Influences, there must ever have existed the same 
quantity of Life. In form, the vital organisms may have varied; in 
quantity, for the same conditions, they must remain the same for ever. 
When the morning sunbeams fell upon the Memnonian Harp it pulsated 
into music. Man here outshawowed the Divine Truth: that when the 
First Creation touched this dead Planet with its power, the unorganized 
mass assumed organic form, and the chaotic matter pulsated into Life ! 
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Aucust is a month that has red-letter days for such as delight in the 
luxuries of eating. Do we not, in that month, begin the carnival of “St. 
Grouse ?”’ and do we not hear the pleasant sounds of “ Please to mind 
the Grotto?” Is it not likewise the month that ushers in the ever- 
welcome oyster? In nearly every street and alley, early in August, may 
be heard resounding the words ‘ Only once a year!” and groups of merry 
children building their grottoes remind us that the long days are passing 
—that Autumn is at hand—and that in a few brief months the Christmas 
barrel of oysters will be travelling “inland” on the rapid railway, passing 
in its course the friendly and welcome exchange-hamper of country 
produce—containing the choice pheasant, and the plump turkey. 
But September, and not August, is the real month for the inaugu- 
ration of the oyster season—although, by ancient custom, perhaps 
originating in the impatience of our gourméts, the right date has 
been anticipated, and oyster-eating has become general even so 
early as the 5th of the latter month. It is wrong, however, 
to partake of oysters thus early—as wrong as it was three centuries 
ago to eat them on St. James’s Day, although the superstition of the 
period gave weight to the act; as in those days there existed a proverb 
that persons who ate oysters on the 25th of July would have plenty of 
money all the rest of the year. 

In those remote times, the knowledge of sea-produce was exceedingly 
limited, and the people could only guess the proper season for indulging 
in what we call “shell-fish.”” Of late years, however, our knowledge, both 
of the curiosities of the deep and the wonders of the shore, has been 
largely extended. The dredge, 

“__ with its iron edge 
And its mysterious triangle,” 
has enabled many who knew not such things before to become familiar 
with the strange creatures that dwell in the caverns of the sea. 
‘‘ The crab so bold, like a knight of old 
‘In scaly armour plated, 
And the slimy snail, with a shell on his tail, 
And the star-fish radiated.” 
Indeed, the ways and works of our shell-fish have excited more attention 
of late years than almost any other department of natural history; and 
although it is not easy, from the difficulty of obtaining access to sea ani- 
mals, to obtain accurate information about their growth and habits, yet 
it is pleasing to think that we know a great deal more of these interesting 
creatures than our forefathers. Our worthy ancestors, for instance, were 
quite contented to swallow their oysters without inquiring very minutely 
about how they were bred: the oyster-shell was opened simply that its 
contents might be devoured along with the necessary quantity of bread 
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and butter and brown stout. They did not think of the delicacy as a 
subject of natural history—with them it was simply a delicious condiment. 
But in the present day, that style of eating has been altogether reformed— 
people like to know what they eat; and from the investigations of M. 
Coste and other naturalists, we now know as much about the Oyster 
and the Mollusca in general, as we do about the Crustacea. 

Were it our cue to show how learned we are in oyster lore, ample mate- 
rials are extant for an informing essay on that classic mollusk. Have not 
its praises been chanted in Latin verse by the ancient poets? Has it not 
been immortalized by Martial and Juvenal? And did not the Roysterers 
—the fast men—of ancient Rome extol its glories at their Bacchanalian 
revels? Is it not on record that the Emperor Vitellius could swallow 
twelve hundred Italian “natives” at a sitting? and that he could endure 
four sittings per diem? Have we not read, too, that the voluptuous 
Romans, when they sojourned at their country villas, hard by Lake Lucri- 
nus, on the confines of the Tyrrhenian sea, ate their oysters by the thou- 
sand? Was it not at Baie, in the locality we have named, that Sergius 
Orata erected his far-famed oyster-nurseries? And are we not indebted 
to them for the “‘idea” that now prevails on the continent, and that has 
enabled the people of France to repeople their exhausted rivers with all 
kinds of fish, and their seas with the tempting Ostrea edulis ? 

The wise Seneca apostrophizes oysters as “ dear to the gourmand,” as 
exciting instead of satiating the appetite, and as never causing illness, even 
when eaten to excess; and the Encyclopedia Britannica very learnedly 
tells us, that “‘ from the time of the discovery of Britain by the Romans 
the flavour of the oyster has been held in high esteem.” There can be no 
doubt. about either of these facts; and the esteem in which the delicaey is 
held in the present day is proved by the demand, for by gobbling up our 
oysters so fast we are likely in a short time to have none to eat. 
Notwithstanding the unprecedented fecundity of the Ostrea edulis, it is 
yearly becoming scarcer. This must be so, when we consider that in 
London alone about seven hundred millions are annually swallowed, and 
that the provinces are ever on the alert to swallow all they can procure, 
and are constantly asking for more. 

The oyster is a curiously-constructed animal. Its mouth is a kind of 
trunk or snout, with four lips, and leafy coverings or gills are spread over the 
body to act as lungs, and keep from the action of the water the air which 
the animal requires for its existence: this covering is divided into two 
lobes with ciliated edges. Four leaves or membraneous plates act as 
capilliary funnels, open at the furthest extremities. Behind the gills there 
is a large whitish fatty part, enclosing the stomach and intestines. The 
vessels of circulation play into muscular cavities, which act the part of 
the heart. The stomach is situated near the mouth. The oyster has 
no feet, but it moves by opening and closing its shell, and it 
secures its food by means of its beard, which acts as a kind of rake. 
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In fact, the internal structure of the oyster is exceedingly simple—its 
outside all are familiar with. 

Generally speaking, many curious opinions have been held about shell- 
fish ; at one time they were thought to be only masses of oily or other 
matter, scarcely alive, and insensible to pain. Who could suppose, it was 
asked, that a portion of blubber like the oyster—that could only have been 
first eaten by some very courageous individual—could have much feeling ? 
But we know better now, and although the organization of the mollusca 
is not of a high order, it is perfect of its kind, and has within it indica- 
tions of organs that in beings of a higher type serve a loftier purpose, and 
point out the beginnings of Nature—showing how she works her way from 
the simplest imaginings of animal life to the complex human machine. 
The oyster has no doubt its joys and sorrows, end throbs with life and 
pleasure, as do animals of a higher organic structure. 

The Abbé Diquemare, who has keenly observed the habits of the 
principal molusea, assures us that the oyster, when free, is perfectly able 
to transport itself from one place to another, by simply causing the sea- 
water to enter, and emerge suddenly from between their valves; and these 
they use with extreme rapidity and great force. By means of the operation 
now described, the oyster is enabled to defend itself from its enemies among 
the minor crustacea, particularly the small crabs, who endeavour to enier 
the shell when it is half open. “ Some naturalists,” the Abbé says, “‘go the 
length of allowing the oyster to have great foresight,” which he illustrates 
by an allusion to the habits of those found at the sea-side. ‘ These 
oysters,” he says, “exposed to the daily change of tides, appear to be 
aware that they are likely to be exposed to dryness at certain recurring 
periods, and so they preserve water in their shells to supply their wants 
when the tide is at ebb. This peculiarity renders them more easy of 
transportation to remote distances than those members of the family 
which are caught at a considerable distance from the shore.” 

Little controversies are constantly springing up as to the period when 
the oyster spawns, its rate of growth, &c. The oyster, which is supposed to 
be hermaphrodite, turns sick and throws out its spat in the spring and sum- 
mer months—that is, the months without an “ R” in them, .e., May, June, 
July, and August. The spat is a substance of a greenish hue, not unlike 
drops of tallow, which must ultimately find a resting-place on some rock, or 
loose stone, otherwise it is quite unproductive. When the spat is examined 
through a magnifying glass, there can be perceived in it a vast quantity of 
minute eggs of a white colour, which gradually change into the oyster 
shape. As the egg-cluster or nebulz breaks up, thousands of the osérea, 
with a little hair attached to tem, swim off to seek their fortune in the 
sea. By and by the seedling settles down in a safe corner, and the hair 
speedily gives place to a rough shell. The eggs in each nebule are num- 
bered by hundreds of thousands ; and it is said, but on whose authority we 
do not know, that as soon as the oyster is four months old it can produce 
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young. This, however, we do not believe, as it is not corroborated by other 
naturalists. In fact, the statement is an evident exaggeration, as we know 
that an oyster forty days old is only the size of a lentil, and also that it 
requires a growth of at least three years to fit this particular mollusk for 
the market. 

Oysters do not leave their ova, like many other marine creatures, but 
incubate them in the folds of their mantle, and among the lamine of the 
lungs. There the ova remain surrounded by mucous matter, which is 
necessary to their development, and within which they pass through the 
embryo state. The mass of ova, or “ spat,” as it is familiarly called, 
undergoes various changes in its colour, meanwhile losing its fluidity. 
This stage indicates the near termination of the development, and the 
sending forth of the embryo to an independent existence, for by this time 
they can live without the protection of the maternal organs. An eminent 
French pisciculturist says, that the animated matter escaping from all the 
adults on a breeding-bank, is like a thick mist being dispersed by the 
winds—the spat is so scattered by the waves that only an imperceptible 
portion remains near the parent stock. All the rest is dissipated over the 
sea space; and if these myriads of animalcule, tossed by the waves, do 
not meet with solid bodies to which they can attach themselves, their 
destruction is certain. For if they do not fall victims to the larger 
animals which prey upon them, they are unfortunate in not fixing upon 
the proper place for their thorough development. 

At Lake Fusaro, in the Bay of Naples, there is an extensive oyster- 
breeding establishment, which might yield a considerable revenue if it 
were cultivated as it ought to be; and now that the Neapolitan territory 
has changed hands, it may come to be better developed, as the income 
hitherto has only been thirty-two thousand francs per annum. 

The mode adopted at Lake Fusaro, formerly known as Lake Avernus, is 
to aid the powers of nature by planting wooden stakes so interlaced with 
branches of trees as to catch upon their leaves the minute generating dust 
which has been already described, and which becomes a marketable com- 
modity in the course of three or four years. The mode of gathering this 
oyster harvest is equally simple. As the supply is required, the stakes are 
pulled up, and the mature oysters are selected for market, the small ones 
being left to grow till they in their turn attain to the proper size—the 
stakes and branches being, of course, duly replaced. 

Like all the other fisheries of France, the oyster fishery had, till lately, 
been suffered to decay. Highteen out of the twenty-three banks at 
Rochelle, Marrenes, Rochefort, &c., were in such a state of bankruptcy 
that oysters had to be imported to serve as breeding stock. The fifteen 
oyster-banks in the bay of St. Brieuc were also quite despoiled—broken ! 
by the unprecedented run upon them ; so that in place of yielding a revenue 
of four hundred thousand francs per annum, and employment to a great 
many boats and their crews, they only gave employment to a score of 
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boats. One of the causes of failure was an influx of mussels getting inter- 
mixed with the other bivalves, having the same effect as tares in a field of 
wheat. Itis the vast demand, however, of such Roman Catholic countries 
as France, and the consequent over-fishing, that does the real mischief. 
At the isles of Rhe and Oleron, the far-famed green oysters were becoming 
extinct. The importance of these stoppages may be judged from the fact 
that Paris, which, in 1804, eat annually seventeen millions of huitres, con- 
sumed, in 1853, seventy millions from the Rocher de Cancale, one million 
and a half from Ostend, and half a million of the far-famed greens. With 
such a consumption, can we wonder that the supply was beginning to 
slacken? But there is balm in Gilead. Pisciculture has come to the 
rescue. M. Coste bids the Emperor be of good cheer, as he can carry his 
piscicultural plans into the raging sea, and can re-people the exhausted 
oyster-beds of France ! 

We shall await anxiously the solution of the grand problem which is 
now being worked out in the waters of France. If M. Coste can carry on 
his piscicultural operations in the bed of the ocean, he will confer a valuable 
boon on his country, for which no reward will be too great. 

So far as yet ascertained, the experiments conducted by Coste are pro- 
gressing favourably. Ten beds were laid down on the coast of Brittany 
(Bay of St. Brieux) between March and May 1859, and in these beds 
were planted more than three millions of breeding oysters. These banks, 
or nurseries, were prepared by having cast upon them huge heaps of old 
oyster-shells and branches of trees, arranged like fascines, one of which 
boughs, upon being examined, was found to have attached, after a lapse 
of six months, no less than twenty thousand young oysters! In the Pisci- 
cultural Report for 1860, we obtain an idea of the cost of oyster-breeding, 
which we translate, for the benefit of people at home: ‘The total expenses 
for forming a bank was 221 francs; and if the 300 fascines laid down 
upon it be multiplied by 20,000 (the number of oysters they contain), 
600,000 will be obtained, which, if sold at twenty francs a thousand, will 
produce 120,000 franes. If, however, the number of oysters were to be 
reckoned at only 10,000, the sum of 60,000 francs would be received, 
which, for an expenditure of only 221 francs, would give a larger profit 
than any other branch of industry.” 

The Piscicultural Richelieu, who is recreating France, so far as its 
fisheries are concerned, is really going on with the propagation of oysters 
at a most astonishing rate. In addition to those already described, we 
hear of others in progress, including a series of 1,500 parks, or beds, at 
one place, which is calculated to give an enormous yield. Coste, in one of 
his interesting reports, tells us, that out of 250 old oyster-beds in the 
district of Rochelle, he has constructed more than 2,000 new ones! A 
park at Chatelaillon, between Rochefort and La Rochelle, near the mouth of 
the Charente, having been conceded by Government for piscicultural 
purposes, has been turned to excellent account. This park is 2,400 yards 
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in superficial area, 60 in length from north to south, and 40 in breadth 
from west to east. The walls are built of dry stones taken from the spot, 
are four feet high, and four and a half broad at the base, and terminate by 
a cone at the top. The cost of building is about sevenpence a yard. It 
is necessary in this locality that the bottom of the park should be formed 
of stones, so placed that the greater part do not touch the ground, because 
the culminating pomt is covered from one tier to another with a slime 
which kills the young fry, while the under part, which is not reached by it, 
offers to it the means of fixing itself, of growing and being developed 
without any obstacle. To protect the infant oysters against the violence 
of the tidesof the equinoxes, says the official reporter, “ we divide the 
entire park into compartments of various forms, surrounded by small 
walls of dry stone, which unite the advantages of protecting the fish and 
serving as roads for improvement.” 

They certainly manage these things well in France; and the French 
Government is not slow to reward those who make discoveries that will 
permanently enrich the country, or confer even a temporary benefit on 
the community. This has been exemplified in the matter of pisciculture. 
The poor fishermen who re-discovered the art (for Pisciculture was well 
known to the ancients, and was even practised upon the continent about a 
century ago,) were bounteously rewarded, and provided with a situation, in 
order that they might carry out their ideas of fish-breeding. By means of 
their discovery the waters of France have been repeopled, and a gigantic 
nursery has been erected at Huningue for the carrying out of the Government 
plans for restocking the ponds, canals, and rivers with these species of fish, 
which are most valuable as food. The value of the fish commerce of 
France, which a few years ago was not equal to the money produce of 
some of our Scottish salmon streams, is now remarkable, and by the 
development of the art of Maritime Pisciculture is likely to be still further 
enhanced. : 

But, to come back to our “‘ muttons.” The geographical distribution of 
oysters is most lavish ; wherever there is a sea-board, there will they be 
found. The old stories of ancient mariners, who sailed the seas before the 
days of cheap literature, will be recalled, and their boasted knowledge of 
the wonders of the fish world—of oysters that grew on trees, and oysters 
so large that they required to be carved just like a round of beef or quarter 
of lamb. All these tales were formerly considered so many romances. 
Who believed Uncle Jack, when he gravely told his wondering nephews 
about oysters as large as a soup-plate being found on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel? But, nevertheless, Uncle Jack’s stories have been found to be 
true—there are large oysters which require carving, and oysters have been 
plucked off trees. There are wonderful tales about oysters that have been 
taken on the Coast of Africa—plucked too from the very trees that our 
good, but ignorant forefathers, did not believe in. The ancient Romans, 
who knew all the secrets of good living, had the oysters of all countries 
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brought to their fish stews, in order that they might experiment upon 
them and fatten them for table purposes. Although they gave the palm 
to those from Britain, they had a great many varieties from Africa, and had 
ingenious modes of transporting them to great distances, which have been 
lost to modern pisciculturists. 

The Americans are great lovers of the oyster; and, from being in posses- 
sion of an extensive sea-board, they have the means of procuring, what at 
present may be termed, an unlimited supply. In Long Island Sound alone 
there is an oyster-bed which extends for the great distance of 115 miles. 
In City Island—the Whitstable of America—the whole population, about 
400 people, are engaged in the oyster-trade. Many other parts of 
America besides the New York district are famous for oysters; and in 
some parts of the American Continent they grow to a very large size. So 
important, in fact, do the Americans consider the oyster, that it has been 
the subject of innumerable ‘‘ Messages’ by Governors, Vice-Presidents, 
heads of departments, &c.—the last we have seen being that of Governor 
Wise to the Legislature of Virginia. According to that gentleman’s 
estimate, Virginia possesses an area of about 1,680,000 acres of oyster- 
beds, containing about 784,000,000 of bushels of that one mollusk. It 
is estimated that the oyster spawns at least 3,000,000 annually ; yet, not- 
withstanding this enormous productive power, and the vast extent of 
oyster-beds in this one State, there is danger, the Governor tells us, of the 
oyster being exterminated, unless measures are taken to prevent their being 
dredged at improper seasons of the year. Governor Wise proposes to con- 
fine the oyster-catching business to citizens of the State exclusively ; and 
to charge three cents a bushel for all the oysters taken, which he estimates 
would yield an annual revenue of 480,000 dollars. The Governor is of 
opinion, that the oyster-banks so regulated will pay a better bonus to the 
State than paper-money banks, and regards them as a richer source of 
profit than either gold, iron, or copper mines, Another of the American 
States may be mentioned for its oyster wealth. The sea-board of Georgia 
is famed for its immense supplies of that mollusk, great breakwaters being 
formed by oysters, which keep off the sea from the land ; in fact, all over 
America the oyster is to be found in great abundance. In New York and 
other cities evidences are to be seen on all sides of the love of the people for 
this favourite mollusk. Oyster saloons abound in all the principal streets, 
and each one appears to do more business than its neighbour. In these 
saloons—most of which, though handsomely fitted up, are situated under- 
ground in the basement of some of the great mercantile establishments for 
which the chief cities of the Union are famed—the cooking of oysters is 
carried on at all hours, and in all modes. A writer who has described the 
traffic, says, “Oysters pickled, stewed, baked, roasted, fried, and 
scolloped ; oysters made into soups, patties, and puddings; oysters with 
condiments and without condiments; oysters for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper ; oysters without stint or limit—fresh as the pure air, and almost 
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as abundant—are daily offered to the palates of the Manhattanese, and 
appreciated with all the gratitude which such a bounty of nature ought to 
" inspire.” So much for America. 

At home, in these islands, we have imitated the “ Pisciculture”’ of the 
French in the matter of salmon-breeding ; and in the cultivation of oysters 
we adopt some of their plans, although not to any great extent. The 
oyster is with us a favourite article of consumption, and large supplies are 
annually required, in consequence of the ever-increasing demand. To keep 
pace with the requiremer's of the oyster salesmen, beds of oysters have 
been formed down the Thames, seaward, on both the Kentish and Essex 
coasts. The mode adopted is an evident imitation of the French pare, 
and the beds are zealously guarded and attended to. At East Swale Bay, 
some miles from Canterbury, there is Whitstable, with its “ ancient and 
fish-like smell,” which is quite an oyster town, and nothing but an oyster 
town; and at Faversham, Queenborough, and Rochester, there is a large 
commerce carried on in this particular shell-fish. In some of the “ parks” 
at these places, “natives” are grown in perfection. The portion of the 
beds set apart for the rearing of “natives” is as sacred as the waxen cells 
devoted to the growth of queen bees, and the coarser denizens of the 
mid-channel are not allowed to be mixed therewith. In these beds, or 
farms, as we may call them, each person’s ground is distinctly marked off 
by means of long poles stuck in the bed of the river. At Whitstable, the 
oyster-grounds belong to a society—a kind of homely joint-stock com- 
pany, which has grown up through family ties of blood and marriage, and 
which has its head-quarters in a public-house. The “free dredgers” of 
Whitstable are all born and married ‘ throughither,” to use a Scotch 
phrase, just like the bulk of the inhabitants of the quaint old Scottish 
fishing-towns on the banks of the Moray Frith. The Oyster Company of 
Whitstable is conducted in quite a primitive way ; in fact, it is in strict 
keeping with the town, which is of a most primitive build. The Stock of 
the Whitstable oyster-dredgers is not known on ’Change, but it is a source 
of humble independence to those who share in its profits. The company 
is governed by a body of twelve directors, or jurymen, who transact all the 
business of receiving and dividing the sale-money. The sales of produce 
are carried on through two of the London salesmen, and the money is 
promptly remitted to the community; and it is known, that one or two of 
the brotherhood are what, in a small way, may be called “ warm” men. 

The great centre in England for the distribution of oysters is that 
Piscatorial Bourse, Billingsgate, and the countless thousands of bushels 
of this molluscous dainty which find their way through “ Oyster Street” 
to this Fish Exchange mark the everlasting demand. Oysters are sold by 
the bushel, and every measure is made to pay a toll of fourpence, and 
another sum of like amount for its carriage to the shore. All oysters sold 
at Billingsgate are liable to this eightpenny tax. Periwinkles, or 
“‘winkles,” as they are familiarly called—and great quantities of them 
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change hands at this emporium—are also sold by the bushel or gallon. 
Grabs change proprietors by the “ kit” (a basket measure), while lobsters 
are either sold by the score or the “double,” and we can see in various 
comers of Billingsgate tokens of a most abundant supply. Lobster sales, 
and the disposal of crabs and other crustacea, are carried on by the 
eonsignees at all times, independent of the fresh-fish market. In addition 
to the countless numbers of crabs and lobsters, visitors to the market will 
see no end of boxes and bags filled with “ natives” and other oysters, 
which are destined to be fattened on Scotch oatmeal for the shell-fish 
shops of the Haymarket region. 

All round the British coasts the hardy dredgers are at. work to provide 
the supplies ; and so exacting has the demand now become, that there is 
considerable fear expressed by people who know, that in a year or two we 
may have an oyster famine. Large supplies of shell-fish of all kinds are 
obtained both from Scotland and Ireland, and these countries produce 
excellent oysters. Who has not heard of the “ Whiskered Pandores,” 
obtained at Joppa, near Edinburgh, and s® called because thev are fattened 
at the doors of the salt-pans of that place? Has not Hogg and Wilson 
celebrated them in the “ Noctes?”’ Then, in Ireland, there is the gigantic 
oyster of Carrickfergus, which may be obtained in the Athens of the sister 
country. Are there not also the Powldoodies, and the green-finned oyster 
of Burran—so much better than it looks—and the red-bank Burran oyster 
as well, a staple commodity of the Limerick connoisseur? And better than 
all, is there not the poor man’s oyster of Howth? and hath not the lively 
Christopher North said of it :—‘‘ Allow me to tell you, Ariostos, that with 
a fresh penny roll, a pennyworth of good Howth natives, pepper inched, 
and a pennyworth of beer, I have seen a poor hard-working fellow dine as 
heartily, and thank God as fervently, as if he had been set down vis-a-vis 
with your worship and soup, fish and dessert.” That glorious meal must 
have been made in the young days of Christopher. Oysters now are nearly 
a penny apiece | 

Oyster gossip is abundant, and we might prolong our paper till the 
reader became sick of the subject, which would be more likely to result 
from reading much about oysters than from eating them, as they are 
considered to be remarkably healthy, and to admit of large quantities 
being eaten without danger. The oyster has been declared by various 
eminent physicians to be an admirable specific for certain of the maladies 
that human flesh is heir to—to effect any cure however, or to be-thoroughly 
enjoyed, the oyster must be eaten naked from the shell. 
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A TRAIT OF THE TUDOR TIMES. 
BY DR. DORAN. 


WueEwn the Mr. Dudley, the lawyer, who suffered death, with Empson, in 
the first year of the young King Henry VIII., married his pretty daughter 
Elizabeth, to William, heir to the lordship of Stourton, they who thought 
mest favourably of the match would have ceased their congratulations to 
the bride and bridegroom, had they known how, by the future, this fair 
precedent would be grievously marred. 

Of a surety, no sun shone on the happy pair of that eventful day. 
Not Cupid and Hymen, but Nox and Drebus, must have influenced a 
festival where, from what followed, it may be conjectured that Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos led the bride-maids. The bride’s father came to 
be hanged, the bride’s brother (when a Duke) to be beheaded, and her 
nephew, Lord Guilford Dudley, to suffer death as violent with his young 
wife Lady Jane Grey—whom, however, he did not love with such foolish 
uxoriousness as has been ascribed to him by the poet, Doctor Young. 

No one at this great feast of the living thought of terrible and in- 
evitable death. There was feast full as joyous, subsequently, when the 
desired heir of this marriage was born, after which the gayest of christen- 
ings ensued. The youthful mother was proud and happy, as she looked 
down upon the future Lord of Stourton as he lay in her arms. She would 
perhaps have strangled him as he lay there, smiling or sleeping, could the 
future have been made to her clear and terrible as the present was bright 
and joyous. The young mother died before the dark day broke, and all 
the world, who loved her, sighed to think she had not been spared to see 
her young son grow up to greatness. When he reached that greatness, 
men confessed that the wish. which would have retained, was less wise than 
the will which had summoned, the young mother, away. 

Meanwhile, the widowed Lord Stourton brought home a new wife, 
Agnes, “ daughter of the Countess of Bridgewater;” and therefore, if not 
daughter, stepdaughter of Henry D’Aubeney, the first and only Earl 
Bridgewater, of that line. ‘The son of the first marriage, Charles, followed 
the paternal example, and united himself to Anne, daughter of Edward 
Stanley, Earl of Derby. Of this last union came three sons and three 
daughters ; it looked the happiest, and promised the fairest of all ; fairest, 
perhaps, when the old Lord died, in 1548, and left wealth and golden 
opportunity to his son and heir. It was precisely then, however, that 
commenced the misery which was soon followed by ineffaceable shame and 
irreparable rain. 

When William, Lord Stourton, died, he divided four silver pots, worth 
twenty pounds each, between two daughters—Clinton and Brent. Tohis 
widow Agnes he bequeathed all the rest of his plate, “‘ gilt or parcel gilt,” 
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with all his beds and household stuff, “ movable or immovable,” corn, 
hay, and other necessaries. No notice is taken of an alleged daughter by 
this Agnes, named Maria ; but this is no proof of the non-existence of that 
lady, as the will (as Collins quoted it) is equally silent touching all the 
sons of the first marriage, except Charles, the eldest. This apparently 
lucky, but hapless heir, came in for the residue, after the satisfaction of 
the above legacies. He was only further charged to lay out such moneys 
in masses for the soul’s health of the sire, as he, the son, might deem 
reasonable, and not contrary to his conscientious feelings. Agnes 
Stourton, the widow, administered to this will. 

Now, the new lord was less troubled in his conscience as to the soul’s 
welfare of his departed sire than he was vexed in spirit concerning the 
whereabout and future intentions of his stepmother, Dame Agnes. Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, in his folio edition of “‘ Wiltshire,” cites a document 
which calls the lady about whom Lord Stourton was troubled, ‘“ Dame 
Elizabeth.” If this were true, the old Lord Stourton would have left two 
widows; and, in such case, we might excuse the embarrassment of an heir 
called upon to provide for a mother, as well as for a stepmother. But 
Dame Elizabeth was, at this time, defunct; well for her that it was so! 
and Agnes, Lady Stourton, reigned in her stead. 

This widow took up her abode at Kilmington, in Somersetshire, a place 
not far distant from Stourton, in Wilts. She was a guest in the family of 
a Somersetshire squire, named Hartgill. Her husband’s son should have 
been her host; but that son would not even allow her a modest revenue 
that would have satisfied her wants. He was further determined that the 
poor lady should not marry again, if he could possibly prevent it. At 
first sight, such a determination appears injudicious, as well as cruel; but 
he who made it, and who scorned his stepmother now, dreaded her 
having a champion who, hereafter, might importune him into being 
generous, or put legal compulsion upon him to be just. 

Resolved to be neither, and after carrying on a family quarrel of some 
years’ duration, he rode over to his neighbour Hartgill, who was no 
admirer of the young lord, and who loved him less than ever when he 
became aware of the lord’s purpose in visiting him. My Lord simply 
requested the Squire to unite with him in a gentle pressure upon the 
Dowager Lady Stourton to compel her to sign a bond, rendering her liable 
to extraordinary pecuniary penalties if she ever entered the marriage state 
again. Squire Hartgill intimated that the lady was willing enough to live 
single for the rest of her days, if during that widowed period her stepson 
would provide her with the means of living at all. Lord Stourton loved 
his gold, did not love his stepmother, and obstinately refused the stipula- 
tion, while he insisted on the performance of what he demanded. Squire 
and Lord thereupon parted, Hartgill, contemptuously courteous, seeing him 
ride away ; and my lord, chafed and angry, as his horse soon felt ; and, at 
last, half mad with rage, as his family speedily experienced; and finally, 
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frantic as any wild beast—as the Hartgills learned, on the next Whit 
Sunday, to their sorrow. 

There is a full congregation on that day in Kilmington Church; but, 
in the very midst of the service, a stranger suddenly enters, passes 
rapidly up to where the Haritgills are seated, and earnestly whispers 
young John Hartgill, who, uttering a few low but eager words to his 
father, strides quickly, yet as noiselessly as he well could, towards the 
south door. When he rose to go, he was pale with apprehension of evil; 
when he stepped over the threshold of the church door he was flushed 
with indignation. Shading his eyes with his hands, he saw in the dis- 
tance a group of men with Lord Stourton at their head, and armed with 
bows and guns, marching in haste towards Kilmington Church. The 
lusty young squire drew his sword, and made a perilous run for it from 
the church to his father’s adjacent house, in order to obtain more material 
aid for his parents, who remained in the church. The Stourton bandits 
sent an arrow or two at him as he passed, and discharged a gun, but 
without injuring the young and active champion. While he was hasten- 
ing onward to his home, the lord and his followers as hurriedly pressed 
forward to the church, whence the affrighted congregation were issuing. 
The elder Hartgill and his wife, not without difficulty, had taken refuge 
in the tower, and had securely locked themselves in. While some of the 
baffled assailants angrily entered the edifice, and the remainder were laying 
siege to the tower, the young squire appeared on theGreen. He carried a 
long bow and handful of arrows, while a fearless Somersetshire lass fol- 
lowed close upon his heels, bearing his cross-bow and a loaded gun ready 
for use, as he might require them. Talk of young ladies fighting, disguised 
as pages, by the side of their lords or their lovers! Was ever one of these 
better squired in the me/ée than John Hartgill was, on this occasion, 
standing, he and the nameless Somersetshire lass, alone, calm, cool, but 
resolved, against the fearful but angry odds clustering about the church 
tower or turning from it to prevent his approach. 

Whitsuntide had never manifested itself on Kilmington Green as it 
did on that eventful day. Games there used to be, but never such bloody 
games as these. Lusty John Hartgill sent his winged messengers before 
him, and then so plied his cross-bow as he advanced, that he and his 
petticoated page fairly drove their assailants from the tower: and, after 
hitting one of the band in the shoulder by a shot from the gun which the 
young woman had carried to such good purpose, relieved the besiegers, 
without actually raising the siege. The ground, however, was sufficiently 
cleared in the neighbourhood of the tower to enable those shut up therein 
to hold parley with their champion and his aide-ce-camp—the entire 
relieving force, below. 

It was the father’s counsel that the son should at once saddle their 
fleetest horse, look to the girths, put foot in stirrup, and away by the 
nearest known road over the downs, to London, and there lay complaint, 
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before the highest authorities, of these lamentable Whitsuntide doings 
generally, and of the felonious attempt of Lord Stourton in particular. 
Young John was a good son as well as a stout-hearted fellow, and he was a 
provident defender of his kind also. He consented to post up to town as 
fast as the Clarendon roan would carry him; but there was work first to 
be done for the beleaguered party in the tower, more especially for his 
mother, who was infirm, and being not so stout of hody, was likewise less 
stout of heart than the squire or her son. Accordingly, John Hartgill 
and his page—shame upon the Somersetshire records that they have not 
preserved her name! and double shame on the Somersetshire bards that 
they have not chanted her deeds!—the two together, man and maid, 
applied themselves to the accomplishment of the one immediate object in 
view, which was the victualling of the tower, and otherwise comforting 
the prisoners very uncomfortably lodged therein. Setting to work with a 
_ .will, they safely found a way. Before the very faces of the beleaguers they 
contrived to bring food from the house, and to hoist it to the anxious and 
already—for twilight was approaching—hungry captives, The whole 
affair, the sagacity that arranged and the courage by which it was carried 
out, reflect the greatest credit on the acute and gallant couple most con- 
cerned in the achievement. One may fancy even a sort of enjoyment 
which the brave woman must have felt in conveying pasty, and cold meat, 
and Gascon wine in flask, across the Green, under cover of the gun and 
cross-bow of her young master. One may see, in the mind’s eye, how, on 
the arrival of the commissariat at the foot of the tower, the girl took up 
the cross-bow, under magisterial instruction, while her aforesaid young 
master, having contrived the means, raised the desired and acceptable 
provender to the distressed yet delighted party in the belfry. One may 
fancy all this—it was so right, and natural, and reasonable; but what no 
fancy can help us to consider, in any light akin to realization, is the group 
of assailants who were thus ignobly held at bay, and who did not dare 
make a rush—a score of them as they were—to knock over the squire, 
show rough gallantry to the maid, carry off the baggage (that is, the 
baggage waggons), and storm the garrison. They were not bold enough 
for one half of the exploit, nor audacious enough to attempt the remainder 
of it; and accordingly, as the “‘gloaming”’ thickened into the “ murk,” 
they heard the sound of the hoofs of the willing roan, carrying John away 
to London, and they heard the insuitingly-cheerful laugh of the house- 
maiden, as she bade her mistress be of good cheer, and then withdrew 
into the house, prepared for whatever might ensue. 

The besiegers now clustered eagerly at the base of the tower again, 
and threatened dire things against its unwilling inhabitants. Let us, 
however, render them all justice. They were informed of the ill health, 
the terror, and the peril of the squire’s wife. Forthwith, Lord Stourton 
became as civil as might have reflected grace upon a better cause. The 
lady was released, and escorted to her own house; but the ungallant 
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escort broke into Squire Haritgill’s pasture, seized his gelding, carried it 
off to Stourton Park, and shot it there against the park palings. If poor 
Mrs. Hartgill heard the report, she probably thought they were shooting 
her husband. 

Meanwhile, John Hartgill reached London on Whit-Monday after- 
noon, which was not bad riding, on one and the same horse. He had 
influence enough to obtain immediate audience of ‘‘ The Honourable 
Council,” which was not what was granted to every applicant; and he 
returned with a warrant to the high sheriff of the county to rescue the 
prisoners in the church tower, seize the person of Charles, Lord Stourton, 
and lodge him in the Fleet. The order came down with the son, and 
was served on the sheriff on Wednesday night, which was no tardy justice. 

Thereupon the warrant was executed, and my lord was unceremo- 
niously captured, expeditiously conveyed to London, and incarcerated 
in the Fleet. The Hartgill deteuus were released and at home again; and 
as all the household subsequently heard that the offending peer had been 
condemned to a lengthened imprisonment, they drew breath once more, 
and. looked forward to the enjoyment of a happy and tranquil summer. 
And this was theirs for a time ; there were cheerful breakfasts, under the 
mulberry-tree on the lawn; and pleasant dinners, beneath the shade of a 
rick-cloth by the side of the brook ; and there was afternoon angling; and 
supper, after sundown, in the house; with a laughing attempt, now and then, 
on the part of the squire to master the mystery of that new-fangled Colts- 
foot tobacco, and much laughter on the part of the young squire when the 
smoke went the wrong way, and set his worthy sire in a condition of 
semi-strangulation. ‘They were in the full tide of this very pleasant sort 
of life, ever too good of its sort to last long, when the squire was startled 
one morning by the intelligence that half a hundred sheep had been 
stolen, and as many more mutilated, in the night. Now that Lord 
Stourton was absent from the neighbourhood, the squire knew not of an . 
enemy in it, and was at a loss to account for such a wrong done to him, - 
the well-known and well-trusted William Hartgill of Kilmington. He 
was in the very depth of doubt and cogitation on this subject, when he 
heard of a “lift” of his cattle. A score of his very best shorthorns had 
been driven out of his own pastures, during a short summer’s night, and 
no man could trace the delinquent or recover the booty. Puzzled in the 
extreme was the squire of Kilmington, till he received information that 
Lord Stourton had been released from the Fleet, on promise of amend- 
ment of his conduct. This, however, he had only changed, without 
reforming it. A month or two ago he had assailed old Hartgill; now, 
personally, the squire was safe, and the lord only plundered him of his 
cattle; and, losing no opportunity to injure him, when the next spring 
came, towards the close thereof, when the breath of summer was warm and 
fragrant on the neck of lusty spring, Lord Stourton cut down Squire 


Hartgill’s crops, while they were yet green. 
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Even to those who have had no lack of experience of the human heart, 
such malignity as this on the part of a nobleman, son of a godly father, 
and brought up as the sons of godly fathers were wont to be in those not 
unenlightened days, was utterly inconceivable. The sole offence of Hart- 
gill was in his declining to aid Lord Stourton in coercing his stepmother 
into binding herself, under a heavy penalty, never again to enter the 
marriage state. To this was added the provocation offered by the younger 
Hartgill, in his gallant defence and his active assistance in behalf of his 
own persecuted parents. Lord Stourton was frantically bent on being 
revenged on both offenders, and no promise by which he was, in honour, 
constrained to leave them unmolested, had the slightest influence when 
he was smitten by the dark and ungovernable fit of his passion. It 
would be difficult to say when his fit was at its most furious height— 
when he thought of the old or of the young squire. For the moment, it 
seems to have been concentrated against the latter, when he heard of new 
complaint having been alleged and new accusation laid by the son on 
behalf of the father. 

King Edward VI. had passed away, and his sister and successor, 
Queen Mary, was holding court at Basing End, in Hampshire, when the 
Hartgills brought these fresh charges, and made petition for punishment 
and redress. The Queen belonged to the same confession of faith as 
Lord Stourton, the Hartgills were favourers of the Reformation; and Lord 
Stourton evidently reckoned on some favour being shown him, and, in a 
measure, on something like impunity for all offences committed by him. 
He was certainly treated with indulgence on this first occasion of an 
application made to Queen Mary. Perhaps she was deceived by him, 
for in presence of the Council he affected a blunt, rough, good-humoured 
candour and frank-heartedness, He vowed that there was no stronger 
desire in his bosom than to live at peace with the Hartgills, as with the 
best-esteemed of his neighbours; and he protested his readiness to live on 
terms of loving friendship with them, and to make full restoration or 
compensation with respect to past alleged offences, if those gentlemen 
would only meet him half-way, extend to him the hand of friendship, and 
express a desire for being permanently reconciled. On their side, the 
Kilmington squires honestly agreed to these terms, and the Council dis- 
missed the parties, bidding them preserve God’s peace and keep the Queen’s. 

From his own house, Lord Stourton despatched an invitation to his 
neighbours to come and visit him one evening, and, by his own fireside, 
confirm and ratify the new treaty of amity and alliance. The honest- 
hearted Hartgills, void of suspicion—neither thinking of, designing, nor 
even expecting evil—accepted the invitation. It was already evening 
when they set out on horseback, accompanied by a friend—one Squire 
Darkcombe—and they proceeded towards the house of their entertainer, at 
Stourton, The host there had, on his part, despatched a dozen of his 
most unscrupulous retainers to meet them, and, after a particular fashion, 
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’ to greet them, somewhat murderously by the way. The three gentlemen 
had to ride along a lane before they could reach Stourton House. Here 
they were waited for by the band of assassins. These, in ambush, allowed 
the elder Hartgill and his friend to pass on unscathed ; but half a dozen of 
them immediately obstructed the way of the younger Hartgill, who rode 
considerably in the rear. Finding this opposition, and feeling the 
onslaught, he turned his horse’s head ; but in that direction he was met by 
the other six, charging up to him. Between the assailants in front and 
rear he was already grievously hurt before he could tighten rein or draw 
sword. The gallant fellow, however, would not yield life without stiiking 
for it. His father, and his father’s friend, were prevented from affording 
him succour ; but he trusted, if not for safety, yet for vengeance, to his own 
arm and his own weapon. In the fray, he contrived to slip from the 
saddle, plant his back against a hedge, and thus have all his adversaries 
before him. He had but one sword, but its point parried every man’s 
blow; yet were they too many for him, four thrusting in when two or 
three were receiving carte to their tierce. Wounded in his hand, in his 
sword-arm, and in his body, yet did he stand manfully to the bloody 
work, losing strength, but not heart, as he lost blood. Upright as a 
column, almost as bloodless and as firm, but not so impressive, he stood 
and fought, till a terrible cut in the legs brought him to the ground, like 
a stately tree that is felled. Where he fell, there he was left as one dead ; 
and dead stout John Hartgill would speedily have been, but for the fact of 
there having been one among the assailants whose heart had been moved 
by admiration for the gallantry, and touched by pity for the sufferings, of 
the young squire of Kilmington. This chivalrous assassin was Lord 
Stourton’s cook, who returned to the lane at the expiration of an hour, 
found the senseless body of the squire, and set to work to restore it to 
consciousness. With some difficulty this was accomplished ; and then the 
cook, who probably hoped to make some amends for a matter which 
might become a Star Chamber business, administered such medicaments 
and creature comforts that John Hartgill was enabled to climb into the 
saddle, and, under convoy of the cook, to ride to Maiden Bradley, where 
he was tenderly received in the house of a friend, one Richard Mompesson, 
gentleman. 

After this outrage the law lazily bestirred itself. It did not affect to 
touch Lord Stourton’s life ; but a couple of its myrmidons, with a warrant, 
touched Lord Stourton’s person, which they tenderly transferred to a 
lodging in the Fleet. There, after a pecuniary mulct had been laid upon 
him, he continued in durance till the jolly Christmas time was at hand. 
The murderer then wanted to be away home again, to make merry with his 
wife and children in Wiltshire. The authorities accordingly granted him 
Christmas holidays, with the understanding that he was to re-consign 
himself to the Fleet by the first day of term, or forfeit £2,000. It was 
further stipulated, on the part of the Government, that he should pay over 
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the ‘amount in whieh he had been fined, to the Hartgills, and thatithexe 
should, thenceforward, be uninterrupted peace between the two families. 
Lord Stourton had scarcely got through his Christmas Day at 
his own mansion, when he sent a.most friendly invitation leigh- 
bours to visit him at his house, where a reconciliation was todeiformed 
which was never after to be broken. There was a cool impudence in this 
which was astounding; but, the Harigills, naturally enongh, were not 
deceived by it. For the establishment of good-will between a man who 
had attempted their lives and his intended victims, they would not trust 
themselves beneath his roof, though his gentle lady was there, like a 
guardian angel. They suggested that Kilmington Church should be the 
trysting place, on the Monday after Twelfth Day, that is, on the 11th of 
January, 1557 (new style), at ten in the morning. Lord Stourton 
acquiesced with the greatest alacrity ; and, on the appointed day, even 
before the appointed time, the Hartgills were standing devoutly im the 
Church, prepared to plight faith with a man who had never kept it. As 
the hour of ten was about to strike, they saw Lord Stourten ride on to 
the Church Green, and they were at once startled at the array he brought 
with him. There were fifteen or sixteen of his own men, and, with these, 
certain tenants, a few gentlemen, and a justice of the peace, amounting in 
all to sixty persons. ‘The Hartgills stood alone ; they could not compre- 
hend the intentions of the peer who came with so menacing a company to 
make peace. They understood still less when they saw my lord ride over 
to the Church House, instead of dismounting at the Church door. and 
entering into the Church. They were soon enlightened on this ‘subject. 
His lordship had his little scruples ; he begged of them to come to him in 
the dwelling-house: the Church, he remarked, was too holy a place 
wherein to arrange mere worldly matters. Half persuaded, the Kilmington 
squire and his son went as far as the churchyard; but there, moved by 
prudence or by fear, they paused, expressing their suspicion of some evil 
being intended them. Two gentlemen, magistrates—Sir James Fitzjames 
and Squire Chafin, whom Lord Stourton seems to have persuaded of the 
loyalty of his purpose—did their utmost to reassure them; and, finally, 
they walked as far as the Green: but on being pressed to enter the house, 
there to receive the money which Lord Stourton had been ordered by the 
@ouncil to pay over to them, they peremptorily declined. ‘Thereupon, 
their arch enemy, with the air of a guilcless man, and the gay bearing of 
one who was incapable of entertaining a sinister design, declared that their 
scruples should be respected, and their wishes gratified. He ordered a 
table to be brought out wpon the Green, and while his men drew round 
him, he placed upon the table his cap, case, and parse, and blandly invited 
the Hartgills to advance and receive payment. In some doubt, they did 
what they were invited to do; and the lord’s men closed darkly in about 
them. 
“‘ Aye [” exclaimed my lord, “I am ready to pay every penny ordered 
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by-dhieteouncil ; but marry / I must first know yok to be true wel On 
the aittering of these words, they were so suddenly stined by Lixd 
ton’s*rétainers, that there could be no doubt of the words ki ” , 
signal. When the victims were bound, and dragged -into hs 
hense, théir persecutor declared them t6 be under arrest for felony. Bound 
amid helpless as they were, he struck them on the face, reviled, and finally 
plundered them, robbing one of a rare turguoise ring, which the thief 
¢eautiously placed in his pocket as a suitable present for his dainty lady. 

At this juncture, there appeared at the door young Hartgill’s wife, who 
exhibited such infinite spirit in coming to the rescue of her husband, as to 
lead to the inference that she was the young woman who carried part of 
his arms on the day he went to the protection of his parents in the tower. 
She felt no fear at sight of the cruel lord ; but he at sight of her became 
almost insane with rage. He spurned the poor lady from the door, struck 
her to the ground, kicked her as she lay, rent her clothes with his spur, and 
drawing his sword, wounded her so terribly on the back of the neck that 
she became as one dead, and never perfectly recovered from the injury so 
cowardly inflicted, in the presence, too, of men and gentlemen too timid to 
strike down her assailant. 

At nightfall, the father and son were robbed of their rings, and con- 
veyed to Bonham, a residence belonging to their savage oppressor, who 
allowed them no refreshment whatever. There, the justices spoke with them 
asmen legally under arrest for felony ; but these wise men seem to have been 
bewildered, and were glad to get home again, leaving their brother magis- 
trate, the peer, to act on his own responsibility. He did not hesitate, as 
soon as he found himself alone. By the Tuesday night he had prepared 
everything for the accomplishment of his vengeance on a neighbour, whose 
sole offence had been his refusal to aid Lord Stourton in a contemplated 
act of injustice against the lady his stepmother. In accomplishing this 
vengeance, he was to be assisted by men of his household, whom he had 
gained over by money, and whom he had further satisfied by assurances of 
accepting the entire responsibility of an act in which he was the leader. 

There are hideous details of murder which ensued; but, on these, reti- 
cence is laudable. Let it suffice to say, that the weak and helpless pair 
were carried at night close to the palings of Stourton Park, and there 
¢lubbed to death, while my lord stood at his gallery-door, not a quoit’s 
throw from the scene of slaughter. As the men brought the bodies into 
the house, for burial there, he officiously lighted them on their way. The 
fellow who bore on his shoulders the elder Hartgill made a false step 
where.a board was loose, and fell with a noise that might have awakened 
the fair and unconscious lady who was asleep up-stairs with the dead 
man’s turquoise on her delicate finger. Not quite dead, for one of the 
two wictims utters a low groan; and then there is some whispering, and a 
moment or two afterwards a ruffian is on his knees, and Lord Stourton 
bends.over him with a light close to the throats of the two men, succes- 
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sively ; and they who stand silently behind behold what you and I ‘scarcely. 
like to think of,—a bright blade drawn swiftly across those throats; after 
which there is no more groaning, except on the part of one of the*lookers- 
on, whose heart shook at sight of this last act; but his master called him 
“foolish knave,” and said that no more harm had been done than if they 
had been killing a couple of sheep ! 

Harmless as the deed seemed to the doer, he himself was anxious hi 
hide away all trace of it; and he was eagerly assisted to this end by his 
accomplices, who began to sicken of their share in the work, and also to 
wish it well-concealed. For this purpose was chosen the floor of an old 
stairless dungeon, down which two men were swung by ropes; reaching 
the ground, they commenced digging the common grave, by the light of 
torches held from above. This completed, the bodies were lowered, and 
there deposited. The men must have worked hard, and the other inmates 
of the house have slept soundly, for before morning dawned the lord and 
his confederates had filled up the grave, covered it with two courses of 
paving stone, and piled above this two cart-loads of chips and shavings; 
dungeon and grave together, the Hartgills lay fifteen feet below the level 
of the great hall-floor. Who was to find them there? Clearly, nobody ; 
and without traces of the bodies, who could prove that murder had been 
done upon them? Under these illogical influences, the criminal party 
separated—the lesser men to their ale and other refreshment ; their master, 
to the chamber up-stairs, whence he was pleased to hear his children 
calmly breathing in their quiet slumbers, and where lay sleeping his own 
gentle lady, with the turquoise ring on one finger of the hand which lay 
outside on the counterpane. 

While he slept too, or was endeavouring to sleep, there were wakeful 
and swiftly-riding men spurring madly on the road towards London. A 
few days later they were spurring as madly back again towards Salisbury. 
What had been their errand was speedily known to my Lord, who saw, 
without any desire to give them a welcome, these same officious riders, with 
the High Sheriff, present themselves at his gallery-door with a warrant, and, 
with as little ceremony as the occasion demanded, take possession of his 
person. 

What followed, followed swiftly. On the 28th of January the mur- 
derer and his associates were safely lodged in the Tower; within another 
month Westminster Hall was crowded to hear the trial of this Wiltshire 
lord, who was still deemed too noble to be confounded in one judgment 
with his baser confederates. For awhile, he stood moodily at the bar, 
with dogged haughtiness refusing to plead; and it was only on solemn 
assurance that if he persisted in such refusal he would be forthwith sen- 
tenced to be pressed to death, that he stumbled into an attempted apology, 
explanation, and justification of what he had done, and thereby worked 
his own condemnation. His peers judged him from his own evidence and 
advocacy, and he went from the Hall with a sentence of death upon him, 
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but still moody, haughty, defiant,—yet for the first time conscious of a 
touch of fear about him. On the subsequent 2nd of March, a gloomy 
cavalcade issued from the Tower. It comprised a mounted guard, who 
were not so much there to do honour to Sir Robert Oxenbridge, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, who rode with them, as to keep in safe custody, 
as long as they were within the lieutenant’s jurisdiction, that other 
mounted cavalier who rides in the midst of them. He is no object of 
honour, clearly. His arms are not merely pinioned; they are tied behind 
his back, and a slight chain passed beneath the steed which he ignomi- 
niously bestrides, fastens one ankle to the other, so that he cannot dis- 
mount; neither can he govern the movement or pace of his horse, which 
is led for him by a hangman’s groom; and altogether looking helpless 
does he therewith look contemptible. On that bleak March morning he 
is setting out on a long journey, the beginning of it at the Tower with 
the Queen’s guards and Master Lieutenant, the end is in the market-place 
at Salisbury, where the county gallows and Master Hangman await him. 
On this long ride, the various officials who had the mad criminal in keep- 
ing by the way, rode slowly forward; and their prisoner expressed no 
desire that they should hurry on in anything like unseemly haste. Thrice 
did he sleep on the road—at Hounslow, at Staines, and at Basingstoke— 
and on each morning, after such fitful sleep as he could catch, he went 
slowly onward again, helpless, amid fresh curses, to his doom. There 
used to be a feeling in the bosoms of criminals of high degree—that is, 
not of crime, but of birth—that Heaven could not have the heart to deal 
hardly with a “‘ gentleman,” however grievously he might have offended 
God and man. This sentiment gave comfort in their last moments to 
many a noble offender, here at home, and beyond the seas. It gave 
neither comfort nor courage to this miserable peer, who swung from the 
cart in Salisbury market-place, after howling lamentably at his hard fate 
and the old folly of his ways which had Jed him to it,—amid the 
exultations of an unrefined people, whose sympathies rested with the 
victims and not with their murderer. 

The four other associates in the crime for which Lord Stourton suffered 
—his servants, not his four sons, as Collins solemnly and falsely states in 
his Peerage—a wicked error which has never yet been noticed—were 
hanged, with much less ceremony, nearer the scene where the Hartgills 
were “clubbed.” Of these, men took no further account. It was not so 
with their master. At that period, and for long after, Salisbury was to 
certain Western districts what Bath was to others, what York was to the 
North, and, indeed, what all large county towns were to county families, 
namely, their metropolis and residence during the winter months. For 
successive seasons, the great sight in New Sarum was the tomb of the 
hanged lord,—for he was not denied Christian burial and a monument 
within Salisbury Cathedral. From an iron bar above the monument,— 
the bar was there within my own memory,—drooped the stout silken cord 
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in which the baron lying below had so justly yet ignobly died. This 
dainty instrument subsequently disappeared, and then, with questionable 
taste, an iron wire with a loop in it was suspended in its place. This too 
has gone; but to this day no stranger is conducted over the cathedral 
without being made to pause at the tomb, and to listen to the story of 
him, the first and the only one who caused a rose to fall from the chaplet 
of Rodolphus, the Norman founder of the Stourton family. 

It has been supposed that for this crime Lord Stourton looked for 
comparative impunity, on the ground ef his own orthodoxy as a “ Catho- 
lic,” his neighbours being friends and favourers of the “ Gospellers.” 
However this may be, thus much is certain,—that no peer had ever 
brought such shame upon an honourable lineage. The shame was never 
exceeded till Mervin Tuchet, Lord Audley, in the following century, 
plunged into a deeper guilt, without assailing life. Sixteen years before 
Lord Stourton was hanged for this unprovoked erime, Fienes, Baron Dacre, 
was beheaded for murder, under at least some provocation. This might 
have taught Lord Stourton that the impunity which he expected was not 
likely to be extended to him. In the subsequent century, in Charles the 
Second’s time, there was more mercy, because there was some supposed 
extenuation, in the cirewmstance of the slayers being drunk. In that 
King’s reign, two brothers of the Earl of Denbigh had a drunken fight at 
the ‘‘ Three Tuns,” in which Basil Fielding was killed by his brother, 
who was sent drunk to Newgate, but was subsequently liberated. Reresby 
notices a Lord Brandon, in the same reign, who, also in a dranken frolic, 
broke a boy’s neck, for which the murderer was condemned ; but he was 
ultimately pardoned. I am inclined to believe that Lord Stourton’s hope 
of escape may have been supported by, what was by no means encou- 
raging, the penalty endured by the son of Lord Dacre of the North, men- 
tioned in “ Machyn’s Diary,” who, in December, 1556, was whipped in 
Westminster Sanctuary, with a sheet about him, he being one of three 
murderers, and undergoing this painful degradation for killing a neighbour, 
one ‘ Mastre West, ’Squyre.” I leave my readers to settle how this may 
be. They will at least agree in one statement, that by whatever family 
name these Stourtons, Audleys, Brandons, Fieldings, and Dacres may 
have been called, they were all akin to two races who had very significant 
titles, the Malvoisins, or “evil neighbours,” and the Mandevils, whose 
appellation is not derived from any fine-sounding phrase, but from two 
honest Saxon words, easily distinguishable in the name itself. 
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Ir has been demonstrated of late years—and not without a semblance of 
philosophical justice—that the advent of a nondescript journalism has fast 
tended to revolutionize, and is now revolutionizing, the old aristocracy of 
letters ; producing what, according to some, is an agitated literary demo- 
craey, or what, aceording to others, is neither more nor less than an intel- 
lectual anarchy. Moral and political philosophers, seriously or facetiously 
so called, have given themselves some trouble in analyzing the truth of 
this statement, but without (so far as I can see) coming to any very defi- 
nite or satisfactory conclusion. It is not my purpose to enter deeply into 
this question ; by attempting to do so in these columns, I should negleet 
the purposes to which they are properly devoted. I wish, however, to 
express my deliberate belief, that the present state of things is not so un- 
favourable to the growth of what has been called individual life as many 
wiseacres imagine. I acknowledge, indeed, that our marked men are few 
in number; and that their influence on the tone of popular thought is 
proportioned, in greater or less degrees, to the influence of the crowd of 
unmarked labourers. I acknowledge also, that the birth of an impersonal 
Press has produced some very remarkable changes in modern literature ; 
that, in its person, the mental labour exercised on behalf of the comnm- 
itty is distributed through the community itself, and recognized as a por- 
tion of it and the body national. But I think, with many other wiser 
men, that all this is patent and proper. “The change, though of a slightly 
demoeratie tendency, is very far from being anarchical. Individual genius 
can powerfully assert itself through any medium whatever. Let it properly 
assert itself, and it will enforce recognition: a consequence of its indivi- 
duality. It is no argument against this belief to say, that many very 
clever fellows have been prevented from occupying isolated positions as 
book-writers solely through their connection with journalism. In such 
men the self-assertive faculty has been too stunted to produce a recognized 
personality, directed in the pursuit and development of original materials. 
I wish, if possible, to illustrate this by the aid of a great author, and by 
a book which lies close at hand, fresh from the printer’s hands, and 
occupying a place in my bookcase. If the reader will excuse me fora 
moment, I shall take the book down. 

I proceed to do so; but I cannot help dawdling thoughtfully in the 
act. I find that the book occupies a place among certain other books ; 
and that I am thus forced to-think of eertain other authors, with whom 
my great author is connected by links of negative and positive association. 
For he of whom I write understood these authors, and. described them. 
Hume is one of them. Milton is another. Johnson and Goldsmith are 
others. And am I right in believing that these men gained their honours 
by different uses of the self-assertive faculty? Probably. Milton won 
his laurels by telling, in prose or verse, his true love for Almighty God, 
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and his honest admiration for Oliver Cromwell. Hume worked his work 
by telling us_that he did not believe in anything;—and he did not. Johnson 
became famous by thundering his unextenuated Zyo from an oracular 
speaking-trumpet. Even poor Goldsmith taught us to love his unadorned 
individuality, by writing himself the simpleton of a soft-hearted Irishman 
that he actually was. I might run on thus till I exhausted a whole 
Encyclopedia. Or I might reverse the train of association, and point to 
such volumes as those in the corner, written by one Haydon, who mis- 
asserted himself and all his hopes, and sacrificed his genius to a night- 
mare. But I have sdid enough about the subject. After a few prelimi- 
nary words as to my author, I shall attempt to trace his character as a 
self-asserting individual, and consequently as an original genius, by the 
aid of the book I first alluded to. 

Conspicuous among those who have united the literature of journalism 
(in the widest sense of that word) with the literature of the last genera- 
tion, when individual powers were still made easily prominent by their 
method of direct communication with the public, was the late Lorp 
Macav.ay, whose decease has created so wide a dearth in all circles sub- 
ject to his influence. Both as an individual and as a member of a large 
and increasing class of literati, he was remarkable. His ascendancy was 
recognized from the very outset of his career; it guided and promulgated 
opinion under a mask, but the mask was loosely worn and easily pene- 
trable. The brilliant and sagacious reviewer was recognized all along as 
personally prominent ; a man whose words, once weighed and distributed, 
albeit through an impersonal Whig speaking-trumpet, were to be hailed as 
earnest and oracular. His adversaries tore off his editorial robes, attack- 
ing him from the literary rostrum as a self-asserting teacher and preacher ; 
his admirers alluded to him complimentarily, with the same directness. 
The consciousness of a recognized individuality affected his habits of 
thought, and methodised their form very materially. He lived, indeed, to 
chronicle in his person the birth and growth of the journalistic revolution, 
as born with the Edinburgh Review and perpetuated through a thousand 
minor channels till its absolute height at the present day. But the “ in- 
dividual life” which ruled opinion before this revolution, when Macaulay 
was simply an aspirant to academic and literary honours, had deepened 
and made clear to him the fact of personal responsibility, and, as a natural 
consequence, had rendered him powerfully self-assertive in all his connec- 
tions with the reading public. His own recognition of this fact is one 
secret of his extraordinary popularity. 

The growth of this recognition, this consciousness of an ineradicable 
personality, is to be traced pretty clearly in the collection of Macaulay’s 
hitherto-unpublished miscellaneous works, just issued by the House of 
Longman. It is comprehended in these two large volumes, which em- 
brace the whole of his long career, from versifying boyhood to brilliant 
but more matter-of-fact manhood. The remainder of his mental history, 
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as expounded by his available writings, is to be found in publications 
with which everybody is more or less familiar. 

Using as a clue the dates affixed to the various articles contained in 
these volumes, we find that our knowledge of Macaulay’s mental life com- 
mences with the year 1812, when the future historian was exactly twelve 
years of age. Some lines of verse written at this time, and now first 
printed, evince considerable enthusiasm and ingenuity. Strange to say, 
they have for their subject that same Henry Martyn whom Southey sought 
to immortalize in the silly doggerel which suggested to classic Canning 
the apotheosis of Mrs. Brownrigg, who 


Whipt three female ’prentices to death, 
And hid them in the coal-hole! 


according to the Anti-Jacobin. The boy was beginning to pry into dan- 
gerous mysteries somewhat early. While old Zachary Macaulay was 
writing long letters about his son to quaint Mrs. Hannah More, Tom 
(as the old lady called him) was projecting imaginary epics, admiring 
enthusiastic regicides, and conjugating Latin verbs at Shelford, near 
Cambridge. In another copy of verses, written about 1813, Pitt is 
complimented very neatly. The ‘‘wonderfu’ wean” was teaching his Muse 
better manners. 

Tt must not be inferred, by any means, that the boy was of a morbidly 
precocious temperament ; nothing of the kind. Such an inference is con- 
tradicted by many published facts—-by none more plainly than by 
those contained in one of Hannah More’s letters, lately published. Were 
these facts not forthcoming, the vigorous health and moral force of 
Macaulay’s maturer writings would supply an adequate contradiction. 
Throughout all his life Macaulay proved that he had been a genuine boy. 
He wanted neither flesh nor blood; he had physical and moral courage ; 
and he asserted his literary Zgo with a vigour, and sometimes with a pug- 
nacity, not at all indicative of an imperfect and premature development. 
But let us hear the good gossip, who writes to Papa Zachary, while clever 
Tom (etat. 14) is staying a week or two with her at Barley Wood. “TI 
like too that he takes a lively interest in all passing events, and that the 
child is still preserved ; I like to see him as boyish as he is studious, and 
that he is as much amused with making a pat of butter as a poem.” Tom, 
it would appear from other traditions, had the materials of a brave, generous 
junior cock” in him. Had he been sent to a public school, as at first 
proposed, he would have fought his way with honours, uniting in his 
person, as he did, the nature of the boy who prefers Horace to cricket, 
with the nature of him who prefers cricket to Horace. It is a pity that 
cleverness in boys is so seldom associated with similar symptoms of moral 


* health. 


We linger over this period of the boy’s life because it is very sug- 
gestive of the man’s life which was to follow. The little head was busying 
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itself with queer themes; that is to say, queer at an age when ring-taw 
and leap-frog are acceptable recreations. But Macaulay, at fourteen, was 
bidding fair for Macaulay at forty. He was hearing from. the lips:of Mrs. 
More those personal recollections of which the old lady was so prodigal. 
For plain sensible Hannah, im her young days, had seen the oracular 
Doctor in his habit as he lived; spluttering and puffing at Mrs. Thrale’s 
tea-table: growling at open-mouthed Jamie Boswell, whom he could not 
help loving : and shambling northward from Fleet Street on his way home- 
ward. She had talked gossip with good-natured Goldsmith, and had 
cracked jokes with the miminy-piminy manager of Drury Lane. The 
queer pictures drawn by this chatty oracle, the pleasant old relic 
of a past generation, were listened to eagerly by Macaulay the clever 
schoolboy, and referred to years afterwards by Macaulay the Edinburgh 
Reviewer. 

In October, 1818, he matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
entering the gates of his college with a considerable stock of learning, 
stray and methodical. The third im date of the poems before us—‘* A 
Radical War Song”—is by no means disereditable, when considered as 
the production of a young collegian of twenty. Shortly after he had taken 
his degree of B.A. (1822), our future essayist began contributing prose 
papers to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, and scribbling very readable 
ballads on popular subjects. These prose papers, as now reprinted, are 
tinged a little too much with the flippant pedantry of clever graduates; 
but they are valuable as guiding indications of his mental growth. Stray, 
fragmentary, and diffuse as they are, they show that the man who wrote 
them was just beginning to find his ground in the uncertain current of 
literature. Their tendency, like that of his earlier and most of his later 
works, is historical. He was using—but with a clumsy untrained hand— 
that fine pencil and those vivid eolours which he handled so successfully 
in later life. Here, as in all Macaulay’s works, that graphic power of 
painting dead personages as they lived and breathed, and of infusing into 
bygone events the stirring every-day interest of current topics, is every 
where conspicuous. We ascertain that the most truthful of zsthetic pho- 
tographers, so to speak, was conquering the rudiments of an Art for which 
he was especially fitted, with a genius which was destined, when developed 
by him, to perpetuate the artist’s memory and render the Art itself as 
popular as it is inimitable. 

This peculiar power of reproducing typical individuals, of educing the 
men themselves from their habits of thought and the form in which those 
habits have been transmitted to posterity, must, I believe, be identified 
with the self-assertive faculty peculiar to original genius. Macaulay, in- 
nately conscious as he was of his own isolated personality, could hardly fail 
to recognize the personality of others as embodied in or suggested by 
their written thoughts. With him, as with most men in whom self-asser- 
tion is a prominent charaeteristic and a pervading power, the idea of books 
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was inseparable from the idea of book-writers, and his recognition of the 


abstract idea of an essay or poem was invariably associated with the 
conerete fact of the essayist or poet who created it and gave it impulse. 
I am not seeking to bore my readers with an elaborate disquisition con- 
cerning the personal and the impersonal; I am simply seeking, unaided 
by German metaphysics, to develope my conviction that Macaulay’s mind 
was essentially framed to grapple with historical events, through its keen 
perception of the odd angles of individuality pertaining to the men who 
induced and guided them. Carlyle has established’ his reputation through 
the right exercise of a comprehension similarly self-created. Between the 
two historians, than whom no two men were ever more unlike in purely 
mental organization, comparisons are trite and odious; but I may as well 
remark in passing that, while Carlyle is unquestionably the more creative 
genius, Macaulay was the clearer-sighted and more skilful artist. 

The article on Milton, about which so many different opinions have 
been held and uttered, opened for the aspiring essayist the gates of that 
wonderful literary edifice, first wrought in droll mosaie by Sidney Smith, 
and afterwards redecorated by Jeffrey and the rest with their poetical 
Gorgons, political Hydras, and speculative Chimeras,—the Edinburgh 
Review. The terrible gates swung open to Macaulay’s stentorian Sesame, 
and he entered with honours; shortly to be installed high among the 
critical hierarchies. He had powerful lungs, this individual of genius, and 
he soon asserted himself even ¢here. Those who listened outside could 
not mistake the owner of that well-modulated voice. Cambridge began 
to boast of him. Old Hannah More rejoiced over him, The West- 
minster Reviewers trembled before him. The Whig clique at Craigcrook 
was exceedingly proud of him. 

The previously-republished portion of his Essays contributed to the 
great Whig organ are known to every reader of current literature, to 
every raw schoolboy; more than simple mention of them would, at this 
stage, be superfluous. On the whole, there is little in the others, as here 
represented, deserving of especial commendation; with perhaps two 
exceptions, they are tame and stilted, and must suffer hugely when com- 
pared with their more favoured brethren. They are crowded with badly- 
connected speculations and ultra-sentiment; both of which imply the 
luxuriance of growing faculties, full of genius, but ignorant of the pruning 
knife and wanting in concentrated force. There is, too, an aiming 
after false effect, and a profusion of Greek and Latin (Birmingham) 
jewellery, seldom to be found in his maturer works. ‘They are invaluable, 
however, when used in an examination like this. Scattered throughout 
them, but insufficiently elaborated, I find the first shoots of those fine 
intellectual growths, the later Essays and the History. They contain 
much thoughtful matter; and in some of them I catch glimpses of that 
big bludgeon which thrashed poor Croker and annihilated the author 
of “Satan.” There is in the paper on “ History” a passage so funda- 
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mentally true, and so racy of the plan which he developed in his 
great work, that (to connect these stray remarks properly) I must quote 
it in these columns. Said young Macaulay, then in his twenty-eighth 
year— 


‘‘ While our historians are practising all the arts of controversy, they 
miserably neglect the art of narration, the art of interesting the affections 
and presenting pictures to the imagination. That a writer may produce 
these effects without violating truth is sufficiently proved by many excellent 
biographical works. The immense popularity which well-written books of 
this kind have acquired deserves the serious consideration of historians. 
Voltaire’s Charles the Twelfth, Marmontel’s Memoirs, Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, Southey’s account of Nelson, are perused with delight by the most 
frivolous and indolent. In the meantime histories of great empires, written 
by men of eminent ability, lie unread on the shelves of ostentatious libraries. 
The writers of History seem to entertain an aristocratical contempt for 
the writers of Memoirs. They think it beneath the dignity of men who 
describe the revolutions of nations to dwell on the details which constitute 
the charm of biography. They have imposed on themselves a code of con- 
ventional decencies as absurb as that which has been the bane of the French 
drama. The most characteristic and interesting circumstances are omitted 
or softened down, because, as we are told, they are too trivial for the dignity 
of history.””—Vol, i., pp. 273, 274. 


I am afraid that I cannot make further extract from this Essay, the 
best parts of which are really very true and admirable. The whole thing 
is an argument in favour of the romance of history; an energetic protest 
against those historians who fill their pages with state-papers and stale 
statistics, but pooh-pooh the consideration of social and national ques- 
tions, as expounded—not merely by political agitators, but by the really 
representative men, the retired thinkers and the literary citizens of a 
people. 


‘‘ Nations may be miserable amidst victories, and prosperous amid defeats. 
We read of the fall of wise statesmen, and of the rise of profligate favourites. 
But we must remember how small a proportion the good or evil effected by a 
single statesman can bear to the good or evil of a great social system.” 


We have here and elsewhere convincing proof that Macaulay was 
beginning to meditate the production of his own noble historical frag- 
ment. He saw Hume on his exalted pedestal—great, with all his 
faults, because he was the only man who really had written English 
History—and he envied the conscientious sceptic not a little. But 
Hume, thought he, had too much logic and too little imagination ; just 
as Herodotus had too much imagination and too little logic. “I 
(Macaulay) can divide the historians into two great classes—the 
bare cold reasoners and the credulous writers of romance. The qualities 
of each have never been united in one man; they must, if possible, be 
united in me. J have both a clear head and a strong imagination. I 
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must write something about England, and stand, when it is written, an 
inch higher than Hume there.” How far Macaulay succeeded in so doing, 
only posterity can judge. The judgment of contemporaries is never 
unanimous. One fact seems certain to my mind, although many may not 
consider it patent as an argument. The History will never be a neglected 
book. Boys at fifteen may find it almost as pleasant reading as men do 
at fifty. To my taste, it is only less interesting than ‘“ Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson.” 

I have only to read this History of England—this brilliant little 
addenda to the national archives—to ascertain that Macaulay’s remarkable 
individuality had doubled and trebled itself by the time that his intellect 
was fully matured. It had demanded, in all its connections with literature 
and society, the recognition which endorses such qualities and gives them 
greater impulse. It had grown with him; it had become a part of his 
moral and mental man. It had been infused more and more into his 
opinions of men and things—till it had pervaded his whole method of 
historical induction and influenced his whole style of verbal expression. 
It had been marked chiefly by its recognition and depiction of other 
individualities of the past. It had taught him to see a wise deed-doing 
hero, not a catch-penny, in John Churchhill, Duke of Marlborough, 
Through its negative use he had detected and analyzed to its roots the 
weak impersonality of the second James. ‘Through its positive use he 
had recognized in the person of Hume’s fanatic the noble personality of 
brave John Bunyan the Baptist ; no fanatic, but a man whose independ- 
ence and human self-assertion inferred the spiritual self-assertion of the 
God who was guiding him. It had enabled him to penetrate beneath the 
stolid exterior of the ‘‘ dull-headed Dutchman,” and to find beneath it 
that wise statesman and equitable monarch, the Prince of Orange and the 
William III. of his chronicle. One prefers his generous view of such 
matters to Hume’s cold logic and Clarendon’s collection of State-papers. 

Of late years, and immediately previous to his decease, Macaulay 
laboured at this History, the last volume of which has just been published. 
Once or twice, however, he left his great labour in order to contribute 
papers to the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. These papers 
are here reprinted. They are interesting as being almost the last pro- 
ductions of his pen. But over and above this, they possess great intrinsic 
worth. They are powerful zsthetic photographs of representative in- 
dividuals. ‘The paper on Johnson is especially very happy. 

Of the historian’s political career, [ can say nothing here. Every 
biographical dictionary has discussed its features in detail. Everybody 
knows how Lord Lansdowne read his article on the ballot, and brought 
him into Parliament as member for Calne ; how he was enlisted under the 
banner of the Whigs ; how he made a speech on slavery; and how the 
Government made him Secretary of the Board of Control for India, How 
he went to India; where, besides accumulating a fortune, he gained the 
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materials for the two very best essays in the English language, the sketches 
of Clive and Hastings. How he represented Edinburgh in 1839, and 
how he lost his seat ; how, without being a candidate, he regained his 
seat in 1852. How, with the last-mentioned date, his connection with 
public life was practically ended. 

The style of Macaulay—clear, simple, and unelaborate though it is—is 
a style fatal to imitators. No modern thinker, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, has been parodied more generally, and with less success. This 
should prove another warning to young aspirants, who, if qualified for 
success, have the future before them, with the option of becoming either 
original (or at least individual) writers, or of remaining peripatetic parrots 
all their lives. The man who wishes to write like Lord Macaulay must 
possess Macaulay’s brain, live his energetic life, and—while possessing 
an undeveloped individuality—enforce it as a vital fact on his growing 
intellect. But the man who is capable of being original will never put on 
borrowed raiment. Nor will he patch his own coat with the shreds and 
tatters of other coats, however brilliant their colours and however fine 
their texture. He would prove himself a humbug by so doing. Origi- 
nality is generally a consequence of individuality; and if men would 
simply write down their best thoughts in their best language and leave 
paraphrase alone, we should soon detect the glitter of the genuine un- 
minted gold. It sickens one to listen for ever to poor Poll, and her fine 
plumage won't prevent her from becoming a bore ; we tolerate, and even 
like her a little at first purchase, for the sake of her glib tongue, but we 
seldom do so afterwards. The ape who chatters as Heaven meant him to 
chatter has at least the merit of doing full justice to the apish nature. 
Who expects more of him? Surely not those who feed and teach him 
mamners, and shut him up in his close cage. 

I had intended to call this paper by the name which I have given to 
the quality it enforces—Self-Assertion. But such a title might have 
misled young heads into the idea that I was writing a funny argument in 
favour of bully, bluster, and silly egotism. Such was not my intention ; 
my intention was to administer a small dose of advice in the shape of a 
sugar-plum of gossip. My notion of self-assertion was too high and noble 
to admit of the other thonght. It seemed to me that a man asserts 
himself only when he lives up to the genius God gave him; and that a 
man mis-asserts himself when he becomes a moral and mental bully, a 
Captain Bobadil who has seen no wars, a blind lunatie who can recognize 
no individuality m other men. So I thought of the great scene which 
took place in Westminster Abbey on the 9th day of January, 1860, and 
I chose a better title. I poimt to the tomb which closed that day over a 
great and noble man, whom all would wish young men of genius to 
emulate. I ask those young men if, in the whole range of English 
Literature, there can be found a much better or pleasanter model than 
thet brave son of the rigid Scotch Presbyterian—than that great author 
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who, when he wore the laurel of his own winning, knew that he had won 
it honestly? I think there cannot. Macaulay laboured hard for his 
honours ; they were not won without heartache and brainache. So must 
all men labour who would accomplish the yearnings of true ambition—the 
right definition of which is not a lust for reputation, but simply a 
consciousness of individual power. Fame is as coy as Diana, and every 
lazy satyr who pipes amorous ditties on a cracked lute must not expect to 
captivate her. She demands the incense of a sacrificed life. She is 
inexorable in her demands for the fulfilment of vital duties; she points 
out the hard rough way which leads to the Gate Beautiful, and the honest 
aspirant is bound to obey her finger. And often, when the hard race is 
ended and the victery attained, she changes the coveted sweetbread for 
bitter olives. 

At the commencement of this paper, I expressed my belief that the birth 
and growth of periodical literature had done little or nothing to impede the 
proper development of original talent. I repeat my conviction that that belief 
is true and patent. A republic of letters is in existence, such as has never 
existed before; but that republic has its rulers, its legitimate leaders, its 
Lord Macaulays, and is zo¢ anarchical. Any man who proves that he has a 
powerful mind and strong lungs, can demand a proper hearing in its 
deliberative assemblies. Let him speak wisely and with decency; and 
the public—which has elected him as one of its representatives, and can 
at any time call him to account for shortcomings or abuses of power— 
will recognize and applaud him as individually prominent. It is proper 
that the crowd of unmarked electors, as embodied in an impersonal Press, 
should possess the power of commenting on his doings and of measuring 
him by codes of modern criticism. His abilities are useful in so far as 
they conduce to the general well-being; if he detracts from their dignity, 
it is fit that he shall answer for it to the people whose suffrages have 
installed him in a responsible position. But the erratic and vacillating 
stand no chance of being elected; nor do those who mistake morbid self- 
absorption for healthy self-assertion. It is the strong, hopeful, and earnest 
labourer, not the namby-pamby scribbler, who will (though not without a 
long interval of heartache and brainache) be so honoured. To the am- 
bitious young man, who is beginning to gauge his capacities and think of 
the laurel, I would say—‘ Work, work, work! Develope all the stuff you 
have in you; bring out the muscles of the growing intellect; and don’t 
give in if you find yourself knocked down and thrashed once or twice. 
Assert every inch of metal you have in you; assert it, let Fortune beat 
and weld it as much as she pleases, but don’t lose sight of the fact that 
you are bound to make the most of it, It is possible that, after you have 
done all this, your countrymen will not bury you in Westminster Abbey : 
that, on the contrary, they will know nothing at all about your efforts to 
be of service to them. But rest satisfied that you will have done justice 
to the abilities you brought into the world; that, by so doing, you will 
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have done some secret good to the class of unmarked labourers. You 
have seen how, in the persons of men like Lord Macaulay, self-assertive 
genius is honoured. So work, work, work! if only for the purpose of 
making your vote valuable to men of higher calibre.” 

These lines have not been written without a purpose. I would leave 
my readers with the conviction that all great men are pre-eminently indi- 
vidual and self-assertive; that, in so far as the self-assertive individuality 
of a man isolate him in the intellectual firmament, so far and no further 
does his intellect elicit recognition from the general public—a community 
of working individuals. This fact contains the secret of all just reputa- 
tions. Milton has climbed to fame through it. So have Samuel Johnson 
and Oliver Goldsmith. So has even Hume. And last, not least, so has 
Tuomas BaBINGTON MacauLay. ; 

And now,—Thomas Babington, Baron Macaulay of Temple Rothley, 
sleeps the long sleep, and is a part of the past which he lived to reproduce 
in pictures drawn by the vivid hand of appreciative genius. His great 
name and late decease redeem these stray remarks from the charge of 
superogation. The noble drama of his life is ended. The curtain has 
fallen in Westminster Abbey, in presence of the uncovered greatness of the 
land. He sleeps by the side of Addison, whom he admired and at one 
time imitated :—truer than Addison as a Poet, alinost equal to Addison as 


an Essayist, as great as Addison as a self-asserting Individual. If ever 
man worked good for his country,—if ever man lived-up, and with an 
earnest heart, to the height of his born genius,—that did the historian who 
has so recently departed. The honour of honours has been accorded to 
him,—a tomb among the illustrious Englislimen. But our great-grand- 
children must determine, for we ourselves cannot, the positive value of the 
books he has left behind him. 
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“NADRIONE SPETNIONE:” WISHES FULFILLED. 
IN THREE PARTS.—Parr III. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAUL FERROL,” ETC. 


Ir was late next morning before the Princess rose. Nobody had ven- 
tured to disturb her rest, even with such tidings as they had to commu- 
nicate. There was a feeling, that whatever had happened had depended 
upon her will, and that, whether explained to them or not, the disappear- 
ance of the young Iris must not be inquired into by them. The morning 
meal, therefore, was served in silence, and the more than usual sternness 
of the Princess’s demeanour confirmed her attendants in forbearing to 
venture on a subject which probably she intended should be unmentioned. 
It was nearly mid-day when she briefly issued her commands that her 
daughter should be apprised to be in immediate readiness, and accompany 
herself to Warsaw. ‘Mademoiselle Iris is gone,” said the trembling 
attendant. The Princess fixed her eyes on the woman in silence. 
“Whither?” she said at last. ‘‘ Doubtless your Highness knows.” 
“ Doubtless,” said Madame de Polskoi. She signed to the woman to 
retire, who did so, but noted keenly the manner of her mistress in the few 
instants she had for observation. She perceived that the Princess rose 
with her usual slow dignity, but that in attempting to move across the 
room she trembled, and laid her hand on the nearest object to steady 
herself. Presently a loud summons was heard proceeding from the apart- 
ment of Iris; and when the servants ran in, Madame de Polskoi at once 
broke forth into imperious commands that her daughter should be 
instantly sought and brought, referring in no degree to the question 
whether or not she was to be found. ‘ You may inform her,” she added, 
“that it is permitted to her to re-enter my presence, and that her avoid- 
ance of me is less pleasing than her submission.” With these words 
she seated herself, majestically arranging her features and her attitude 
into a state of passive repose, where, if any emotion existed underneath, 
no trace of it,’ at least externally, appeared. She was not, however, at 
ease enough to remain long in one‘state. Before many minutes she had 
again summoned her servants, and impatiently asked whether Mademoi- 
selle Iris were coming. When they had once and again obeyed her call, 
and still reported that they knew not where she was, the Princess sum- 
moned them no more; but every one who by necessity came into her 
presence observed her eager eyes questioning them, though by her voice 
she refrained. They were afraid to speak—afraid not to speak—so 
irritable did their mistress become, so excited her involuntary motions, 
though her words were calm, and she seemed governing herself by the 
sharpest self-control. At length she gave an order to go in search of 
Mr. Skovira, her steward; and as he entered, she rose suddenly, and, 
meeting him, explained that her daughter was unduly alarmed at an 
H 
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explanation which had taken place between them last night, and had 
concealed herself from her mother’s resentment, but must be replaced in 
the castle before six o’clock that evening. With that she turned away, 
and nothing remained to be done but to employ the whole force of men 
whom the steward could trust with the secret of the absence of the 
Daughter of the House. ‘Could she fly?” said the maid-servant who 
waited upon her. ‘“ Had she wings for the window, or could she creep 
through the keyhole?” This remark was reported to Mr. Skovira, 
who seized upon it, as some clue in the obscurity which prevailed, 
and who subjected the woman to a severe cross-questioning as to her 
knowledge of what had happened. “I saw her last night,” said 
Olga. ‘“ Where?” ‘On herbed.” ‘Asleep?’ ‘She did not speak 
to me.” “ You thought her asleep?’ “I did not know; I cried out 
when I saw her.” “Why?” “She did not look like a live person.” 
“ Was she ill?’ ‘‘ Her Highness’s lady said she was very well.” “Did 
you remain with her?” ‘No; Mademoiselle Svenoski sent me away.” 
“ Did you usually go away when the Countess Iris was asleep?’ “Yes; 
to the outer room, beyond Madame le Prince’s.” ‘ You went there last 
night?” ‘No; Idid not.” “Where then?” “Twas sent with Lina, 
the other dresser, to the eastern wing of the castle.” ‘ Who remained in 
the room of Madame le Prince, and in your room?” “ Her Highness’s 
lady.” ‘‘ You remained in your new room all night?” Olga was silent. 
“Did you remain in your new room all night?” ‘No;” said Olga. 
“Why not?” “I thought Mademoiselle Iris might want me.” “ Did 
you see her?” ‘No; the doors were all locked.” ‘And all was 
silent?” Again Olga held her tongue. ‘ Was all silent?’ “No,” 
said Olga. “What then?” “I once heard a noise.” “Where?” 
** Not far from my young lady’s room.” ‘ What was it like?” ‘There 
was some one stirring.” ‘Who?’ ‘Who could it be but those who 
had the key?” ‘They were probably busy about the Countess, if she 
~ was not well,” said Mr. Skovira. ‘“I don’t know whether they were 
making her better,” murmured Olga. ‘“ How dare you conjecture any 
thing on the subject! Any inference, any murmur, will be followed by the 
severest punishment.” 

The dialogue stopped here; but it made them all more and more im- 
pengtrable upon the subject of the lost Iris, whose discovery they felt 
might involve them in greater difficulty than her total loss. 

It was quite six o’clock before the steward ventured again into the 
presence of his mistress. She received him with the same impassible air; 
but he could feel her eyes fixed upon him as he came, “I cannot but 
hope, Madame,” he said, “in a short time to bring you news.” ‘“ You 
have found,” she exclaimed then breaking off, added, ‘‘ What have 
you found?” “As yet, nothing Madame,” he began. He heard a deep 
breath drawn; he could not be sure whether it was one of despair or of 
relief, He went on,—‘No one has as yet brought me any reliable 
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tidings.” ‘“ But what tidings, Sir, whether reliable or not?” ‘ Mere 

conjecture, Madame. They feel that your Highness cannot long be left 

in ignorance of her daughter's fate.” ‘In ignorance! of course not, It 

is but haste on my part to make the necessary preparations for my 

departure. If you hear no more from me, Sir, you may conclude that I 

am satisfied, and that it is not my pleasure further mention of this subject 

should be made in the neighbourhood,” And with that she dismissed 

him by a haughty gesture, and turned back into her magnificently pro- 

vided apartment—there in solitude to feel and feed whatever emotion, be 

it what it might, the present circumstances excited, and to which her 
rank left her exposed, in common with those who lay across her threshold all 
night, or who toiled under an overseer’s whip at her corn-fields all day. 

Days passed on, and nothing was heard of Iris. Conjectures were afloat, 

and reports; but they were confined to the brotherhood of the toiling race, 

who avoided those upper ranks, between whom and them there was no 
sympathy. Some one had seen a dark figure issue from the Palace, by 
the door leading to the forest, more than once, whether man or woman 
could not be told, the whole figure being enveloped in a cloak. The 
same figure returned before dawn. Who was it? where had it been? 
Did it go forth to search for something, or to visit something? Foot- 
steps had been traced a short distance, and then lost. “ Did you dare 
follow them further, Ivan?” said a young girl who heard him. “ Dare! 
yes. When was I ever afraid?” ‘No longer ago than when her 
Highness turned her head towards you, yesterday,” said the girl, 
laughing. ‘ Hush!” cried Ivan, involuntarily. One old woman, 
whom rheumatic pains kept awake half the short time labour allowed her 
for repose, said, that on the night of the disappearance of Iris, a great 
light had gone by her door, so light that she could see Saint Kichinev’s 
image on the wall opposite. She was very deaf; but, on this occasion, 
said she observed there was no noise, and she thought nothing but 
Spirits could have been so bright, and at the same time so silent. Some 
one observed that there was no knowing what power the great lords and 

ladies had with Satan, nor what he would do for them upon great ocea- 
sions. Another shook his head, and said the Virgin had given strict 
commands to be pitiful to one’s own children. ‘ Do you mean any un- 

fairness has been done to Mademoiselle Ir ?”? Don’t speak so 
loud !”’ said the first speaker. 

Madame de Polskoi remained in Krazinsky ten days after the disap- 
pearance of her daughter. It was a time of oppression to the inhabit- 
ants, as if some great tempest were broodirg over them—the more awful, 
inasmuch as the subject upon which all thoughts were dwelling became 
wrapped in impenetrable silence in the presenee of the one person most 
‘intimately interested. Nobody dared speak of it, except at last, Alexander, 
the priest of the family, who, when he heard the Princess’s departure 
announced for the next day, no longer forbore to ask an interview which he 
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had expected would have been sought. He was admitted at once; 
but when he came, Madame de Polskoi received him with the silence of one 
who has to hear, but has nothing to say, and Brother Alexander had to 
speak first. 

“« Are you satisfied, Madame, respecting your child? ” he began. “ It is 
a matter which concerns me rather than any one else,” she answered. ‘* Not 
so,” said the Father; ‘as men, we are all concerned in the young and good 
creature who has grown up among us; but I, as her spiritual director, 
have a claim to know what has become of her.” “ A claim I by no means 
admit.” ‘At least, Madame,” said the Father, stepping between her and 
the door as she prepared to leave it—“ at least, allow an old man’s interest, 
and assure me, if you yourself know it, that she is in a place of safety ?” 
«« Am I to answer to you for the disposal of my family ? ” said the Princess. 
“ Then it is you who have disposed of her?” “If so, why all this search ?” 
“Nay, tell me, Madame, that the search is indeed genuine, and I will 
devote my days with an easier heart to trace her.” ‘“Am‘I then subject 
to question, as though I were a slave who is to answer for his actions to 
one above him? No! let me know, let me do, whatever I will, at least 
be assured of this, that never will you hear from my lips one word in 
answer to your insolent inquiries.” “In my own person,”’ said Alexander, 
“Tam nothing. I am at the foot of the height on which you stand pre- 
eminent ; but in my office I have a right superior to all the titles of the 
earth, and in that I demand an answer.” ‘“ Bravely spoken,” said the 
Princess, laughing scornfully ; ‘but the valour of your conduct would be 
better justified if you were in a condition to enforce it.” ‘There is One 
whom I serve, in whose sight the ministers of His Word precede all earth’s 
dignities. ‘ Yes, yes,” said the Princess: “I am a good child of the 
Church, and obedient to her exactions ; but, further than that, lay by your 
pretensions, brother. There has been a stress upon the cords with which 
you bind men ; and if you take my advice, you will be very tender of strain- 
ing them too far, lest all give way together, and your system lose the 
appearance of power, of which the reality is gone.” So saying, she swept 
past him. He still followed her, and once more throwing himself before 
her, he clasped his hands and adjured her: ‘Tell me what has become of 
that child? ”—but she scornfully shook her head, passed him by, and dis- 
appeared through the door of her private apartment. - 

After this time the Princess appeared no more in Krazinsky. She 
returned to those places and scenes which she was more in the habit of 
occupying, and there continued to lead the life of representation and dis- 
play to which she was accustomed. She had always been stately and 
reserved ; and after this period her reserve increased, and her gloomy 
grandeur became more oppressive. All this, however, did not prevent 
reports from spreading and hints from being whispered respecting the dis- 
appearance of Iris. Some said a human body had been seen by fishermen 
of the river Styr; which had floated a few moments and disappeared, as 
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though drawn down by insuperable weight. Some that the young girl 
still lived, but immured in darkness beneath the Castle of Krazinsky, 
Some, that a disfigured slave worked on the estate of the Polskoi family 
who was called insane by the overseer, and who claimed to be the nearest 
in blood to the Princess. The haughty woman whom these reports con- 
cerned, meantime, walked stately and dark among them; her position, 
her character, and her sex causing the world’s whisper to faint away, and 
its disgrace to turn into respect, when they approached her—so that she 
lived a double character among the conscious crowds. She had altered 
gradually from the time of her daughter’s disappearance. Her speech and 
action had become more decidedly those of a Freethinker in matters of 
religion ; she had adopted the views of the literature of the day, and made 
a display of her contempt for religion and its ministers. At the same time, 
after the lapse of a twelvemonth, she had sent to the old palace in 
Krazinsky for the priest Alexander, who had inhabited it even before 
Tris was its inmate, and had installed him at Warsaw under the same roof 
with herself. Here, although she never consulted him in his spiritual 
character, nor sought intercourse or communication with him, it became 
an acknowledged fact in the family, that no one’s word was so good to 
get as his, and that his request for an audience was always at once granted, 
even if at occasional inconvenience to her Highness. Still more than this : 
three years having passed by, a sudden mission was given to one of the 
trusty servants of the house to take a journey to Paris, there to perform 
an errand which revealed itself, after a rather prolonged absence, in the 
shape of a very large woman, wrapped in an old pelisse, and covered with 
a moth-eaten cloak of fur, who, on being unrolled before the stove in the 
great hall, proved to be no other than old Madame le Prince—the person 
so intimately connected with Iris. 

She went into the presence of the Princess with her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and prepared to sob aloud so soon as she began to speak ; but 
Madame de Polskoi decidedly stopped her, inquiring whether cold was the 
cause of her apparent uneasiness; and briefly stating that next morning, 
when she should be recovered from her fatigue and consequent emotion, 
she would be required to assume the duties of companion about the person 
of the Princess. From. that time she was seldom out of sight of 
Madame de Polskoi; she became the laborious slave, the long-suffering 
agent, of her employer ; she was prepared to break out the first evening 
with praise and sorrow about Iris, but after two days she would have 
bitten her tongue off as soon as have mentioned that name. She came 
expecting to be an indulged favourite for the sake of her connection with 
the lost daughter of the house; but she speedily found, that whatever 
motive had induced her patroness to trace her all over Paris, and secure 
her return to Poland, no tender emotion mixed with it, and that she 
must reckon upon nothing but duties rendered, up to the full value of her 
pay received, and a good allowance besides of hard words and capricious 
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treatment. Thus the duties she had to fulfil were very different from the 
situation she had occupied about the gentle Iris—a situation as contrary 
to her own petulance, her greediness, and the indolence of those easy 
days, as was the lost Pleiad of Krazinsky to the powerful sun who ruled and 
reigned in the lonely and conspicuous sky of the Palace in Warsaw. 

There was yet another person connected with Iris, to whom the 
Princess was forced once to speak of her lost daughter. That was the 
man to whom she had been about to consign her as a wife, within 
two days of the mysterious disappearance which he, above all men, had a 
right to have accounted for. Of the conference between them, none but 
themselves knew anything; but the subsequent conduct of the Duke 
towards her was eagerly though furtively watched by those who were com- 
pelled to digest in silence the very tough morsel which this mystery 
offered to them. Very little, if anything, could be learned from it. These 
two great personages behaved towards each other with that conventional 
civility which, in the great world, ignores every circumstance disagree- 
able to the parties concerned, however evident, or however well known. 
They met occasionally in society, and rendered to each other whatever 
mutual service or token of respect their position called for. However, it 
so happened that, after a few years, the Duke—yet in the prime of life— 
fell dangerously ill, and the friend who eagerly came to inform Madame 
de Polskoi of the fatal end of his illness understood, in the midst of 
the phrases with which she received the announcement, that it was exactly 
the very thing she was glad to hear. Fortunate friend, to have this 
supposition to explain to his other friends! The Duke was succeeded 
both in name and estate by a man whom nobody knew, and who did not 
for some time after his succession present himself in the capital; and 
after due wonder as to who he could be, and why he had been made heir 
to that vast property, the subject died out, and the Princess was likely 
to be relieved from ever again hearing so much as the name, whose 
possessor she had once destined to be her son-in-law. 

Years went by, and the mystery had grown an old tale, though sti}! 
intimately connected with the grandeur and pride of the impassible 
Princess, when Alexander, the Priest, one day received a letter entreating 
him to visit an humble penitent, to whom the bearer of the letter would 
conduct him. The priest was well known among the poor of the city as 
a willing Minister by sick beds, and as one who had the means of dis- 
pensing material assistance from the bounty of the Princess; and it was 
not unfrequently that he received a similar summons from persons whose 
mind and body were distressed. He readily obeyed the call, therefore, 
providing himself first with a small sum of money in case he should find it 
wanted ; and accompanied the youth, who had been sent for him, through 
the length and breadth of the city, asking no questions as to whither he 
was being led. 

At length they reached a long blank wall; at the extremity of which a 
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small door opened from the street, and here the guide knocked, and they 
were admitted into a courtyard which lay within. A vast building rose 
on three sides of the court, and the messenger, stepping along the 
corridor which bordered it, conducted Alexander to « door at the opposite 
angle, and thence into an obscure room, where, ox « low chair near the 
stove, sat a woman, who, as he approached, rose and looked earnestly into 
his face. “It is I; do you not know me?” she said. ‘The Countess 
Tris °” cried Alexander, his voice trembling and hesitating as he dropped 
the syllables one by one. ‘ My daughter! my lost ” He could say 
no more; tears drowned his voice; and laying his hand on her head, he 
speechlessly raised hiseyes to heaven. “I am altered indeed, am I not?” 
said Iris, ‘but oh, I am so thankful to see you. I am so glad!” ‘“ Where 
have you been, my child? what are you? what house is this? We 
have thought of you as of one long since at rest.” “ J wish I were, 
Father,” said Iris, ‘‘ but you will help me; you will take the load away that 
bears me down, Father Alexander, you will remove my mother’s curse?” 
“Alas! have you deserved it? Have you suffered under it? Tell me 
your history, and my whole humble heart will be devoted to your relief. 
You are not poor,” he added, looking round at the room, which had the 
appearance rather of the spare apartment of a great house, than the 
habitual dwelling-place of an humble one. ‘ No, no; I am rich: I have 
whatever the world can give. But ‘ Nadrione Spetnione,’ Father 
Alexander ; do you not remember the words of the amulet? It seems, 
in its dissolution, to have given those words a fatal meaning; for my 
wishes are fulfilled almost as they arise—but they bear a malediction with 
them. The world would say I have nothing to ask, and yet in my own 
heart I want everything.” ‘ How can this be?” said the priest; “ you 
were ever simp!es contented, humble. Can you be so changed ?” 
‘Oh, listen to me, I try to be all that; but I feel in my heart there is an 
influence which for ever crosses me, like a malign spirit, armed with my 
mother’s curse.” ‘‘My poor child.” “I know not how she left me,” 
continued Iris, “‘ after the terrible moment in whicheshe overwhelmed me 
with her maledictions. When I recovered my senses, I was alone in my room. 
I found the doors locked and the windows barred in an unusual manner. 
I had no hope. But my wishes ;—ah! you know well my wishes were all 
directed to seeing Count Julian again.” ‘‘ Count Julian!” said Alexander. 
“Surely you know it was he? But perhaps not. I forget where you left 
off in my story. I confessed to you I was a wife—I was, I am, the wife 
of Count Julian.” ‘Does the Princess know it?” ‘I believe she has 
no idea of it. Never since I lost sight of her, when I fainted at her feet, 
have I heard her name, nor do [ believe has mine reached her.” ‘Cer 
tainly, never,” said Alexander. ‘‘We knew not what to think. Sometimes, 
nay, for the most part, I myself believed she must know your secret, what- 
ever it was: but whether it was life or death I could not tell.” ‘ Does 
my mother believe she has no child left?” “She has never so much as 
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breathed your name.” ‘Oh, my mother! And JZ have never one day 
been without the thought of her.’’ ‘Take comfort, Countess Iris, Tell 
me of your husband—of Count Julian?” ‘“ Has suspicion never attached to 
him ?” said Iris. ‘I believe not. It is true that he disappeared about 
the time that we lost you; but not identically with you. He was seen 
afterwards—he joined in the search.” ‘He might do so to avoid sus- 
picion ; but it was he who rescued me, and who concealed me for awhile 
in an obscure apartment of Krazinsky. He found means of removing me 
from the palace through imminent danger to himself; for he is very brave. 
His courage is acknowledged to be great even in this brave country.” 
And he loved you enough to make him exert it against all peril?” ‘Oh, 
yes! I think he loved me. But I am changed since those days. Yow did 
not recognize me, the blooming young girl you once knew; I am not what 
he loved. If I had been then what I am now, he would not have loved 
me.” ‘ But he took you from your mother’s house?” ‘ Yes; my dearest 
wish was to go with him whithersoever he went; and it was fulfilled.” 
** Go on,” said Alexander, sadly, ‘‘ When we found it possible, we fled 
from Krazinsky, and Julian resolved to appeal to the last man before whom 
I should, of my own accord, have ventured—the Duke of Brakov; you re- 
member him; my mother would have had me marry him.” “ Yes, I 
remember.” ‘‘ My husband sent me to him, Shame kept me silent, even 
when I stood before him. When he saw my face, he started, even as you 
did just now; for he believed me dead, I think, as you do, that my 
mother believed me to be so, and he had seen her. He asked me 
what dangers I had escaped; but I only told him that Count Julian had 
preserved me, and that he was my husband. He took my hand as though 
I had been his daughter, and bade me call my husband into his presence. 
You know he had no parent, no child; and I became a daughter to him, 
and rejoiced in his affection. He was desirous to become acquainted with 
the character and talents of Count Julian, and he gave him employment 
on his distant estates, where he often came to visit us, and where, under 
another name, we were identified by none, except the Duke himself. Then 
came again the time to wish. I felt that I was not what I had been to 
Julian, and I thought he would love me again, if I were a mother; and if 
he and I had so dear an interest in common asa child. I bore a boy. 
It is four years since that adored child was born, and since the dear kiss of 
Julian expressed his joy. But, my Father, I shudder when I think how 
strangely that young creature’s character develops itself. Ah! surely my 
mother’s malediction weighs upon my fulfilled wish, and destroys him, 
through me. He is in person, perfect—beautiful as his father; but how 
wayward, how cruel, how hard. Oh, my child! my child! shall he perish 
by the fault of his mother?” Iris hid her face in her hands, and sobbed 
aloud. Alexander came nearer to her, and murmured sounds and broken 
words of comfort. When she could listen to him, he spoke more con- 
secutively. ‘Have you done your best by him?” he asked; “have you 
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resisted the tenderness of your heart, and tried the effect of due severity 
upon his wayward disposition?” ‘I have done what I could; I have 
tried to do rightly ; it is very hard. Sometimes he enrages his father, and 
it breaks my heart to see him suffer. His father regrets his severity, and 
then atones for it by kindnesses, which make the poor child indifferent to 
the pleasures I can give him. I love him. Oh, Mother of Heaven! how 
unspeakably! If he did but love me!” and again the Countess Iris burst 
into irrepressible tears. Again the kind priest tried to comfort, tried to 
exhort; nearly in vain, however; and at last gathering herself up, she 
went on to conclude her history. ‘ The birth of my unhappy child was a 
subject of heartfelt congratulation from our best friend, the Duke of Brakov. 
He was contented also with Julian, who had rendered him great services ; 
and about a year ago, when we had lived six years on his estates, he told 
me that he had appointed me by his will to be his heiress, and that his 
title, as well as his property, were secured to Julian and to me. My 
wishes had never run in that direction, brother Alexander; I was glad to 
be in the sort of warm obscurity which was made by the shadow of his 
great position and his kindness—much rather do I wish that he had never 
thought of changing the situation we had attained; at all events, that he 
had left us in ignorance of it—for (it was very natural) the sudden prospect 
affected Count Julian much more than it did me—that was but natural ; 
and he grew uneasy in our actual circumstances, and used expressions 
which I could not bear. Yet to see him so restless, so pre-occupied, was a 
misery to me. Surely, I never can have been guilty of, for a moment, one 
fatal moment, wishing evil to our kindest friend even for Julian’s gratifica- . 
tion. How it was I cannot tell—alas! I only know, that my friend, my 
father, the good paternal Duke, died suddenly, and we became the unblest 
possessors of his splendour and power. Unblest, indeed!—Julian is fur- 
ther from me than ever; he is absorbed in the change, and all that the 
change brings. It is but lately that we are come to occupy this palace, 
where he seems more engrossed than ever. I am lonely and miserable, 
amid all the traces of the generous friend who was my defence and guardian. 
My child is the important heir of rank and power, and every day seems to 
remove him further from me, What is called prosperity is like a red-hot 
crown on my head; and I come to you, oh, holy Alexander, to obtain 
remission from my mother of that malediction, which I do faithfully believe 
turns my life’s bread to stones.” 

Alexander was deeply moved by the story he heard. Whatever of 
sympathy he could bestow, he freely poured out in return for the con- 
fidence placed in him: he manifested the most earnest desire to befriend 
his former charge, and plainly was ready to brave any peril, for his own 
part, to be of use to her. But his habitual thoughts led him to consider 
at once what advantage he could draw from present circumstances for the 
Church of which he was a servant; and, before promising unlimited help, 
he tried to ascertain whether the Countess Iris sought it as a dutiful 
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daughter of the community, or, if not, could be induced to pay the price 
of obedience for whatever advantages he could bestow. It soon became 
apparent to him, that the present interview was without the knowledge of 
Count Julian, and that Iris herself sought him much more as a Friend 
than a Priest. Humble and teachable as she was, she had been learning 
for’ many years from the example and habits of those around her; and 
while she maintained the reverence of her youngest days for particular 
persons and'things, she had fallen into neglect and disregard of the in- 
stitutions which were continually the object of contempt in her hearing. 
To restore these latter in the estimation of so important a person as Iris 
by her inheritance had become, was an object of consequence to the 
priest, and he resolved to take time for consideration before entering into 
any course of action for her relief. He said a few words, therefore, con- 
cerning the necessity of acting by permission and with the assistance of 
his sacred order; and, promising to give her the utmost help he should 
find possible, left her for the present, and returned to the palace of 
Polskoi, heavily burdened with a secret from which he wished to draw the 
utmost profit. 

A day was approaching which he thought favourable to the execution of 
his projects, and until the arrival of which he resolved to take no steps. 
It was the anniversary of that on which Iris had disappeared from Kra- 
zinsky—a day distinguished in no ways ostensibly ; but the silent tact of 
Alexander had noted that the Princess set it apart from all others. 

Probably she herself thought that no one any more recalled the day as 
. attached to the event, in their thoughts, than they ventured to do in their 
words; and her fits of gloom and severity being by no means unfrequent 
—the gloom and severity which, as he remarked, always occurred on this 
day—might pass to others without particular notice. Alexander perceived 
that on that day no food ever passed her lips, although her meals were 
served as usual, and although she made a feint of partaking of them. He 
saw also that she never stirred from one darkened room, for keeping which 
she would allege sudden illness, or some pretence, just not too flimsy for 
one whom nobody dared contradict; and during the time she practised 
this sort of penance (as he looked upon it) she was accessible to none 
except to her lady companion or pain-bearer, poor Madame le Prince, who 
had to make the heavy burthen of time and solitude pass as easily as 
she could. 

Alexander was also aware that any appeal to her charity was pretty sure 
of being well received on this day. Hers was a sort of surly generosity, 
. which seemed the claim of one who bribes the Saints for more than they 
are disposed to give, and he had more than once employed this particular 
time for the attainment of any charitable object which he had much at 
heart. To-day, therefore, when he asked for an audience, and was told 
that the Princess was too ill to see anyone, the answer was only such as 
he expected ; but from former experience he also expected that if he per- 
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sisted he should be admitted to her presence, even though he might have 
failed on other days. Accordingly, upon humbly repeating his request, 
the servant at the door was ordered to open it for him. She stood beside 
a table, as though impatient that he should come and be gone. Upon the 
table stood a service of tea—which was a luxury common in Poland and 
the still further east of Europe before it became so in England—but no 
cup had been used ; and Madame le Prince sat a little way back, with the 
clock staring her in the face, all the weary hours of which she would have 
to drag through in trying to make time and herself tolerable to her 
patroness. The dark cloud on the brow of the latter thickened rather 
than lightened at the approach of Alexander. He drew near hastily. 
“Madame,” he began, “ that which you are suffering to-day———” “‘ What 
am I suffering?” interposed the Princess, imperiously. ‘Nay, Madame, I 
understood at your door that your health rendered it difficult for you to grant 
an audience?” ‘ My health is deranged,” said the Princess, cooling down 
from the tone in which she had first spoken. ‘ A good action would be its 
best remedy,” said Alexander; “ therefore I come to plead the cause of 
one whom you can relieve.” ‘I give, but I want no gift,” said the 
Princess; “say the sum you require.” ‘It is not money, Madame; 
it is kind words.” ‘ You trifle,” said Madame de Polskoi, haughtily. ‘Am 
I to act Sister of Charity?” ‘* Indeed, Madame,” said Alexander, * those 
good sisters bring a blessing on themselves and on the house they dwell 
in.” ‘In what does my house need a blessing ?” saidthe lady. ‘“ You are 
strong—you are sufficient of yourself, Madame; but I, an old, weak man, 
can never forget that on this day, seven years since, we lost sight of the child 
of the house.” ‘ How? this day!” said the Princess; ‘what has this 
day to do with it?” ‘ If your Highness has forgotten it, I cannot, Madame ; 
nor that even yet there may be wandering, may be pain, for her.” 
“Silence,” said the Princess, “those placed highest have no need to guess 
what may be. They know, they see, what is.” “If it be so; if your 
Highness knows all,” Alexander began, joining his hands. ‘ What 
then?” said the Princess, grasping the table beside which she stood, and 
fiercely looking him in the face. ‘‘ Then, indeed, I need say little to urge 
the petition I have to make ;” and Alexander chose his words one by one 
with the utmost difficulty: but the Princess interrupted him: “ What 
priesteraft is this? what superstitious observances would you force on 
me? If you want money, plainly say so; but leave out your purgatories 
and your masses, your tapers and your processions, which are a needless 
pretence for getting the money which you may have without them.” 
Alexander was silent for a few moments. It became suddenly plain 
to him, from this reference to the needs of departed souls, that the Princess 
believed in her daughter’s death, and that she felt herself in some degree, 
more or less, implicated in the guilt. He resolved to leave the discovery 
of the real state of things to the actual presence of Iris, and took his 
tone accordingly. “I am not come to seek money, Madame. I come 
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to your Highness, powerful as you are, because urged by one who declares 
your power could release her from misery.” ‘I dare not refuse the appeal. 
I know not whom I should be refusing did I deny her.” “TI implore, for 
the sake of this day—a day I never before dared to remember—let her 
come into your presence!” ‘You are imposed upon by words used by 
some designing person,” said the Princess, deliberately. ‘I will unravel 
the mystery and set you at ease.” ‘ Bring in your petitioner !” 
Alexander rose instantly from the suppliant attitude he had assumed, 
and opened the door. A female figure, covered with a black cloak, with 
head and face bare, swiftly and silently entered the apartment, and 
remained standing at a little distance from the Princess. The latter gazed 
silently at her for a few moments; then, in the voice of ove addressing 
an utter stranger, said, ‘“‘ How do you justify the inroad you have’made 
on my privacy? Speak, and let no idle tale attempt to impose upon one 
who does not easily forgive.” But before any answer could be given, a 
piercing cry burst from behind the Princess; and, trembling rather than 
rushing forward, Madame le Prince, urged by an apparently involuntary 
movement, rolled upon the floor at the feet of the stranger, shrieking, 
My child, Iris, is it you! Are you a living being? Oh, Madame, 
forgive. Is it she? No, not if you will not have it so. Oh, Iris, where 
have you been? Iam not screaming, am 1? Her Highness will never 
permit me—oh !—oh !—oh!”” And she ended in the most hideous hysterics. 
Meanwhile Alexander watched her patroness keenly, and saw that 
deadly palor overspread her face which announces a faintness overcoming 
the very being; but the firm will wrestled, and vanquished it. She 
suddenly forced herself to receive the circumstances, and not allow 
them to betray that she had believed her daughter to be no longer among 
the living. ‘‘ Without my permission, she who was my child comes into 
my presence ?”’ she said, drawing back a step, and uttering the words with 
a violent calmness, which was noted by the all-observing priest. “‘ Mother,” 
said Iris, sinking on her knees without approaching nearer, “say you do 
not curse me!” “Say you have been a dutiful child,” answered the mother. 
“Forgive, forgive,” said Iris, “I cannot undo the past, but you can, 
my mother! Ah, if you knew all that has weighed me down.” “It 
I knew!” said the Princess, ‘And is it so, my mother? have you 
followed my miserable existence, and kept your anger still?” ‘ Rise; the 
fruits of your conduct have ripened ; beat them as you can.” ‘‘ Ah, unsay 
those terrible words—undo that terrible act. My husband would love 
me; my child would obey me, if my mother blessed me.” ‘ And to give 
you all those blessings, I put the spell upon you which commande 
them. You saw it perish, When the dust of that charm can collect 
into shape, then will the malediction vanish which penetrated your 
being at the moment your safeguard was destroyed.” Iris heard the 
words, and uttering indistinct sounds of deprecation, sank together as 
though crushed by her anguish, and buried her face, covering her eyes 
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from seeing, and her ears from hearing, on her knees. There was a 
moment of suspense to all; the haggard eyes of the Princess, and her 
contracted brow, glared upon the child she cast off; the faded form of 
Iris seemed writhing as she crouched on the floor. Madame le Prince 
was hiding her face on the sofa, struggling with the sobs which she 
would fain have suppressed altogether. Alexander the Priest stood by, 
pondering on his patroness’s subjection to unlawful superstition, though 
she despised those which were legal ; and seeking whether he could not use 
the former in favour of the hapless girl and of his despised profession. 
But before any of these personages had resumed the power of action 
the doors were flung violently open; and entering before the servants, 
who endeavoured to make his intrusion at least more decorous, Count 
Julian stalked into the apartment, and, giving his name as Duke of 
Brakov, came up to the astonished group. His eyes at once fell on Iris, 
prostrated in deep humiliation ; and seizing her arm, he forced her to rise, 
passionately commanding her to remember his dignity and her own; then, 
turning to the Princess, inquired, with the logic usual among husbands, 
“By what right is it, Madame, that my wife is thus treated by you?” 
“T treat her as a rebellious child, and you as the cause of her rebel- 
lion,” said Madame de Polskoi, all the dignity of her features and 
attitude returning as she spoke. “Wherein I owe any duty to the 
Princess de Polskoi I have yet to learn,” said Julian, scarcely compelling 
his voice to a decent utterance of his words. ‘I am not about to teach 
it,”’ said the Princess ; “my interest in that young person ceased when she 
ceased to be guided by me, and until she forced herself into my presence 
to-day my alienation from her has been complete enough—at least, so it 
seemed to me—to show it.” ‘And you allow my name to be thus 
humiliated,” said Julian to his shrinking wife. ‘ You come to a house . 
where it is dishonoured ; you permit it to be mentioned where it is no 
passport to respect! Follow me; I will take good care that so heavy a 
charge is not again in the keeping of so weak a woman.” He grasped her 
arm rudely as he spoke, and dragged her towards the door. Her mother 
stood immovable; her old governess hid her face like one who cannot 
bear to see a torture inflicted. Alexander came to her side, and without 
looking up, braved the furious look of Julian, which he knew was upon 
him; but he directed his attention to Iris only. ‘Take courage,” he 
said ; ‘‘ your Mother, the Church, will never forsake her obedient children.” 
“ Tnsolent !” cried Julian ; “‘ who are you, that ventures to address the wife 
of Brakov?” But Iris, speaking at the same moment, said in a half 
extinct voice to Alexander, ‘Alas! Nadrione Spetnione; I have so 
longed to see my mother: and, behold—what is come of it!” 
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SEARCHERS AT ST. SHADRACH’S.* 
Tere has been a Timothy Pugh sexton of St. Shadrach’s the Greater 


for over one hundred years. For three generations we have been called 
Timothy, and for three generations we have been Sextons; and the incident 
T am going to tell you about took place just previous to my father’s death, 
and, consequently, previous to the parish making me Sexton. But the old 
gentleman, before he was taken, was laid up for thirteen months or more ; 
and as I had been about the church ever since I could walk, had 
been christened, confirmed, and married in it, besides being brought up in 
the Free School, and our having paid rates and taxes always regularly,— 
considering all these things, you see, it was nothing but natural that I 
should take my father’s place, and fulfil the duties just as he had done, 
till the Easter Day when the old man died (he breathed his last while 
the bells were chiming, as he had always prayed to do), and I was (as I 
say, only naturally again) elected to wear the gown with the velvet tippet 
and buttons, and succeed him in the duties of Sexton. 

Tt was just in this interval, which for non-parishioners of St. Shadrach’s 
represents the year eighteen-hundred and forty-six or so, that I found, 
one November morning, a stranger, walking to and fro on the flags 
before the west door, impatiently waiting for the clock to strike eleven, 
that he might obtain access to the Vestry Room. 

There was nothing at all remarkable in this; for, as anybody can see 
who reads the black-board in the porch, “ The Clergy attend, every day 
in the week except Saturday, from 11 to 12, for Clerical Duties;” 
that is, for Baptisms, Churchings, Marriages, Certificate granting, and 
Register searching; and we think “business very slack,” as Mr. Church- 
warden Fowler says, if we have, per diem, less than six paying applicants, 
and twice the number of poor inquirers, who give no other fee but thanks, 
and if the Rector receives less than £2 10s. “lawful British money,” 
whereof I, Timothy Pugh, thke fourpence in the shilling. To return, 
however,—this being all in the way of business, I thought that there 
was nothing extraordinary in finding a gentleman waiting for me that 
cold November morning ; but directly I looked at his face, I began to 
feel unaccountable curiosity, and was vexed that he did not tell me quicker 
what I could do for him amongst the musty registers. 

He was not a very tall man, nora very short one; not avery stout man, 
nor a very thin one; but, as far as dimensions went, very much like other 
men. It was not, in fact, what one saw in him that made one wonder, 
but what one did not see. He had no eyebrows worth naming, scarcely per- 
ceptible lips, and his skin was so colourless and flaccid that his organization 
might have dispensed with blood altogether. The difficulty was to imagine 
the course adopted by him when it was necessary for him to blush; one 





* In the earlier part of this tale the narrator’s exact words are given, subse- 
quently, only here and there a characteristic phrase or two. 
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was in charity bound to believe he never did anything whereof he was 
ashamed. Such was the person who stopped in his promenade along the 
tombstones which named “the underlying dead,” as I unlocked the outer 
gate, and who took his stand silently by my side, making entries in a 
small green note-book which he carried in his hand, as I searched in my 
great bunch for the key of the Vestry Room. 

I had just found this key (it is near of a size with the organ-gallery 
key, and always puzzles me which is which), and was about to ask my 
bloodless friend’s particular business, when up through the opposite gate 
comes a second gentleman, as great a contrast as could well be conceived 
to the proprietor of the note-book. Red faced, red handed, portly, san- 
guineous, with a twinkle in his eye, and a roll in his voice, he accosted 
me, as soon as I had got sight of him, sonorously— 

‘‘ Not in time to be first served, I see; but a good second at all events. 
Will your business take a very long time, if I may venture to put the 
question, Sir?” ; 

“It depends on circumstances,” said our first friend; “it might be 
ten minutes—it might be ten hours, perhaps.” 

“T hope it won’t, by Jove, or [ shall lose the 12°30 Brighton train . 
to a certainty; but there is no use wasting time—will you please to 
attend to that gentleman, sexton?” 

T looked at our friend, and turned to the iron safe, 

‘You wish to search the books, I presume?” 

“* Yes”—he referred to his note-book—“ for the entry of the burial’ of 
one Jared Harbledowne, who died somewhere about 1792.” 

I took out the register of 1792, and put it open at the month of 
January. Just then the Curate came in, and a party with a child to be 
christened ; so I was left to watch the gentlemen, and to see how many 
years they searched. 

** What can I do for you?” said I to the stout gentleman. 

*‘ Certificate of burial of Susanna Plumridge, who died 1683.” 

I placed the book before him. It is a very curious old register, with 
many remarkable people’s names in it ; but the present investigator of it 
was clearly no antiquarian, for the old-fashioned spelling puzzled him 
amazingly, and he kept asking me to read words for him, and to explain 
contractions and account for omissions, and give him all kinds of assist- 
ance, in a manner quite embarrassing; for it is our rule that the sexton only 
help in the search of the party who comes in first, and I was busy looking 
over the left-hand pages of the 1792 register, while the note-book man 
looked over the right-hand ones. And liking always to do one thing at a 
time, it was particularly tiresome to be hurried off to look for Plumridges 
when I had just got into the habit of looking for Harbledownes; and 
indeed, our stout friend did so fume and chatter, and drop his spectacles, 
and lose his place, and otherwise agitate himself, that I felt persuaded he 
must inevitably miss the name if it were really entered there. Very dif- 
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ferently did the punctual man proceed in his investigation. There was no 
doubt he was a thorough man of business, for he searched so carefully. 
He looked down every page twice; he put his thumb-nail (which was 
bitten very much by the way) on every single entry, and repeated every 
name in an audible whisper. He looked twice at every page which had a 
name beginning with a J, or an H in it, and appealed to me to read the 
lines where the ink was pale or the writing unintelligible. Meanwhile, 
our stout friend was enduring torments. He shuffled and sidled, 
fidgeted and flustered, and took out his watch, and fluffed up his hair 
with his hand, and smacked his lips, and blew his nose, and whistled 
and hummed tunes, and kicked his heels, and, folding his hands, beat 
a tattoo with his thumbs on his stomach; in short, to all appearance 
wriggled through fifty-eight as uncomfortable minutes as I can well con- 
ceive possible. The Curate was engaged during this time in different 
services; for after the Baptism a Wedding party came in unusually 
late that morning, and I had to help the Searcher who having come first 
was entitled to be first served. So nobody could attend to the second appli- 
cant, my stout friend, and he was obliged to look by himself, which 
made the process doubly tedious. 

The silence was at last broken. 

*‘T have looked through ten years,” said the bloodless man, “going 
backwards from 1792 to 1782; that will be—how much ?” 

“Five and sixpence,” said I, adding the accustomed explanation— 
*‘one-shilling for the first year, and sixpence for each succeeding one.” 

“T fancy I must try to obtain more precise information; my informant 
is convinced Jared Harbledowne was buried in this parish from the 
minute and circumstantial recollections of his only surviving sister. Your 
church is open to-morrow, I believe?” I said that it was. 

“Good morning! I am sorry to have interfered with your business, 
Sir.” He said this in a sardonic tone, and with a grim bow disappeared 
out of the vestry-room. The clock struck twelve as he went out. 

“There is no time, I suppose, to look through any more years for 
what J want ?” said the second comer, ruefully. 

‘* My orders are to close punctually at twelve.” 

“Very well, I will come to-morrow; but it is confoundedly incon- 
venient. With your help I could have looked through twenty years.” And 
he bustled off, sneezing and coughing out defiant stern chases, as it were, 
in a manner belligerent and tempestuous. 

I went home, as usual, and thought nothing about the two men; but 
the next morning they came again, and almost the same scene was 
enacted by them. Our bloodless friend was provokingly early ; our stout 
friend unluckily late; and the rule, “first come first served,” was again 
acted on to his perplexity and discomfiture. Searcher One was sardonic; 
Searcher Two was choleric. It was exactly, in fact, like the preceding day ; 
so like, that it resembled the performance of a play which had been 
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demanded for repetition a second evening. Precisely the same dry 
reticence was the characteristic of the Punctual man; precisely the same 
irritable restlessness marked the Late one. The clock struck twelve, and 
found them in the same state as it had found them on the previous day. 
Searcher One had discovered nothing; Searcher Two had discovered 
nothing. Both departed on their several ways, and I locked up the 
church and went home. This happened on a Friday, so for two days 
there was no Vestry work. On Monday they came; and again on Tuesday : 
the bloodless man saturnine; the sanguineous man boisterous—and so on 
the next day, and the next, and the next through a pouring rain, through a 
blinding mid-London fog. So regularly did the two come, that I should 
have as soon thought of the curate disappointing us. As was natural, 
they grew quite used to meeting, and exchanged little civilities and jokes 
with each other at last; but they never went beyond the church porch 
together, as the stout man’s way always lay to the west, and the note- 
book man’s way citywards ! 

This lasted for three weeks and two days. They searched for such a 
number of people! Jared Harbledowne and his eight sons, Susanna 
Plumridge and her five sisters, were abandoned quite early in the day ; and 
then they began to look for these people’s relations, never mind how many 
removes off—uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, nieces, nephews, tenth cousins, sixteenth cousins ;—any mortal 
man whose name had been Harbledowne—any mortal Woman whose name 
had been Plumridge, appeared to be worth inquiring after. But none 
were ever found. 

I puzzled over it at odd times very much, and wondered what fortunes 
the Harbledownes and Plumridges must have left to make it worth while 
to take so much pains to prove their deaths, and whether they were any 
relation to each other? and (if any) what? and why they were reported 
to have been buried in St. Shadrach’s the Greater, when they had never 
lived in it; for neither my father nor I had ever heard the name, though 
we had been ratepayers so many years. All these things I turned over 
and over, as I walked from my house to church, and from church home, 
but found, of course, no solution whatever to my perplexity. 

At length the solution came, however ; and in this wise : 

It was Sunday night, and I had “ turned into” bed, but somehow, I 
could not sleep a wink. Whether it was anxiety about the illness in the 
house, or whether it was a presentiment, or whether it was indigestion, I 
do not know; but sleep I could not. At last, about one o’clock, as I 
guessed afterwards, I dropped off to sleep—not a refreshing sleep, for 
I began to dream directly such a fantastical queer dream; I fancied I saw 
father, and the rector, and the churchwardens, and myself, trying to put 
out a fire that was burning the chancel part of the old church down, and 
that as fast as we got it under with buckets of water, the two men who 
had been searching the registers for the past three weeks poured oil out 
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6f two great silver flagons which they carried, and made the flames’ blaze 
up ‘higher and ‘fiereer, and roar and hiss louder and more angrily, ‘than 
they had done before our people began to damp them. 'I seeméd*to: make 
efforts to stop the rascals, I recollect; but they slipped away through 
the flames or anywhere when I tried to catch them; and I woke up into 
sudden consciousness of two facts; first, that my poor old father, half 
dressed, was standing by my bed calling my name, and shaking me; 
secondly, that the-church bell was clanging away as I never had ‘heard it 
before, making my dream-seem a reality. 

The work of helping my poor trembling father baek to bed, and-putting 
on my coat and trousers, was only delayed, I fear, by execrations at my 
own stupid sleepiness. Not ten minutes, however, were wasted, anid 
I was out in ‘the streets, ‘keys in hand, hurrying down ‘Church-lanc. 
My first sensation on getting sight of St. Shadrach’s was one of intensc 
thankfulness. I had fully expected to find the streets as light as-day, and 
Sir Christopher Wren’s dear old tower encircled »with bickering ‘flames. 
But the night had no unnatural garishness. 

At once I was sensible of an odd reaction. From -extreme terror | 
felt almost an inclination to laughter. My tragedy was become a comedy. 
Somebody had been shut up in the chureh, I supposed; and, unable to 
sleep contentedly in the churchwarden’s pew, with a pulpit cushion for 
@ pillow, had grown frightened at the gloom and loneliness, and deter- 
mined to get released by terrifying an entire neighbourhood! 

T reached the iron gates, and undid the padlock very deliberately, pausing 
a moment before I began to turn the key of the West door. ‘There were 
voiees inside. “More than one person, ‘then, had been shut :-up! That 
rendered the disturbance still more unpardonable. Perhaps, though, ‘it 
might be the man talking to himself to keep up his courage ; a fellow who 
would knock me out of my ‘first sleep in this unjustifiable manner woul 
be capable of any wanton stupidity. T listened again. ‘The voices were 
so distinct that they eould not come from one person. Just then an im- 
portant omission on my part occurred to me. JT had ‘been so ‘possessed 
with the idea of finding the church blazing like a ‘bonfire, that I had come 
out of my house withouta light ; and how did T’know-what I might find 
inside? One leok more! I ‘fancied that through the ‘keyhole ‘a narrow 
gleam flashed for a second. I looked again, but there was nothing of the 
sort. Just as I was‘hesitating whether to run home and get my lantern, 
a policeman passed ; I called him inside the rails, and unlocked the door. 
There was nothing unusual in the porch, or nave, or-vestry ; 80 -we ‘went 
up to the belfry—which, IT ought to say, is close to the muniment, or stronz 
room. As we went up the steps we heard voices in fierce altercation, mut - 
tered oaths, andthe stamping of feet, as of two persons struggling. 

We rushed ‘in;—the policeman with his staff out; ‘I witha poker from 
the vestry fender. The sight we-sew was curious indeed. 

‘On the floor, ‘fis hands tied behind him with the bell-rope, and ‘bleed- 
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ing from a scientifically-administered blow over the eye, was an ill-!ooking, 
sturdily-built fellow in a fustian jacket, writhing with pain, and venting 
impotent fury in oaths and blasphemies. In the centre of the room, en- 
gaged in a furious struggle, were two other men, one of whom I saw at 
a glance to be my bloodless friend—the proprietor of the green note-book, 
the laborious investigator of the pedigree of the Harbledownes. The 
other combatant—who at the moment we entered was evidently getting the 
worst of it—TI did not recognize for some moments, and then only by his 
voice, as the sanguineous man of choleric temper, the persevering but im- 
patient inquirer into the genealogy of the Plumridges. 

‘A few talismanic signs and words made us understand which side we 
were ‘to take, and in five minutes from the time of our landing in ‘the 
belfry the bloodless man and his accomplice were most artistically 
handcuffed ; and our gallant friend, who, freed from rouge, a false scalp, 
and Wushy grey whiskers, stood “ confest” as the renowned detective 
police officer Sharpus, had explained everything to the following effect :— 

“ From information received,” he (the P.D.O.) had been led to believe 
that an attempt was shortly to be made to rob the Church of St. Shadrach 
the Greater of its costly and celebrated Communion plate. The principal 
person in the affair was the Knight of the Bloodless Countenance, and, in 
order to obtain an accurate knowledge of the whereabouts of the muniment 
and plate-room, as well as with a view to obtain casts wherein to make false 
keys of the cupboards, safes, &c., he had visited the Vestry for the past three 
weeks under pretence of searching the registers. The object of the officer 
was to prevent his taking an impression of the keys, which would have 
rendered detection very difficult; and therefore, under a similar pretence of 
requiring certificates of burials, he had watched him narrowly. Tired with 
the delay, the swell-mobsman had given up his first plan and determined 
to resort to the clumsier and less artistic method of forcing the lock 
of the vestry door. Sharpus, however, was not to be thrown out. He 
ascertained that Sunday night was the time of the proposed burglary. 
To have watched the outside of the building with unusual strictness 
would have been certain to have kindled suspicion, and would have 
induced the rascals to defer the attempt; so he hit upon the ingenious 
expedient of attending Divine service, taking care to place himself in an 
obscure corner behind a Gallery pillar, and afterwards, crouching down 
in one of the high pews, to allow himself to be locked in. When the 
building was perfectly quiet, he had stolen out of his lurking-place and 
kept watch in the muniment room, intending to let the thieves enter, and 
then lock them in and hold them prisoners for the night. They had 
however entered by a window in the side aisle, so the ‘mouse-trap,” as 
Sharpus called it, had failed, and he was obliged to meet them on the top 
of the steps leading to the belfry. One of the fellows, we have seen, he 
had stunned, and placed hors de combat for a time; but his old friend of 
the vestry, as lithe as a serpent and as hard as iron, was quite enough for 
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him alone; and (the man he had punished giving signs of recovery) he 
thought it best to admit others to the glory of the enterprise, and give 
the alarm by pulling the bell. 

Most of the above facts I learnt on the spot; but the details were 
added by the D.P.O. when we discussed the affair at length over a 
bowl of capital punch, on the day when the Churchwardens and Overseers 
of St. Shadrach’s, past and present, gave our ingenious friend a Gold 
Snuff-box, with a suitable inscription, for his diligent conservation of the 
property of their Church. 

As for the two rascals who had given us so much trouble, the man 
stunned by Sharpus was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to three years 
imprisonment ; the other rascal, who, as it turned out, had been implicated 
in half a dozen attempts equally hazardous, really bore the name of Peter 
Harbledowne, though this lay bedded under several strata of aliases; and 
for some time, in his own select circle, he had been known by the 
suggestive but zoological soubriquet of ‘The Ferret.” The attempt at 
_ sacrilege, however, was his last offence up to the present date, for he is now 
(as the newspapers say) ‘“‘expiating his outrageous violation of the laws of 
his country by a long term of rigorous penal servitude.” 

And now comes the strangest part of the whole story. 

About six months after the trial of the two men, I read in the second 
column of “The Times ” the following advertisement :— 

“NEXT OF KIN.—Harsrepownx.—£20,000. Fifty Pounds Reward. 
Wanted, relatives of Henry and Selina Harbledowne (Brother and 
Sister), and of Jared Harbledowne, their cousin, living in London, 
1799; and of George, William, Frederic and Peter Harbledowne, 
brothers and son of Jared Harbledowne. £50 reward to whoever 
shall forward the address of the relatives. Apply, by letter, to 
Eldon Charge, Esq., Solicitor, Gray’s Inn, W.C.” 

The case to which the advertisement related was a very curious and 
interesting one, as the pages of the “Sr. James’s MaGazIne” may 
some day show; and Sharpus, who was (of course) employed in it, told 
me that Peter H. was the only member of a large Yorkshire family of 
whom any trace could be discovered; and, consequently, that if he had 
kept himself honest and respectable, the lipless and eyebrowless ‘“‘ Man of 
the Note-book,” would have been, at this moment, instead of a convict in 








the prison at Chatham, the fortunate inheritor of £20,000 !! ? ( 


Yes, “ Honesty is the best policy.” I fancy we might find that to b 
the moral of every life; *tis certainly the one to be deduced from the fate 
of the “ Searchers at St. Shadrach’s. 

For once you have a homily from the Vestry instead of THE 
Punrir !! 
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Tue destructive calamity which has laid three acres of warehouses waste 
on the southern bank of the Thames, may naturally be taken as the text 
for a brief account of the Fire Brigade, and an attempt to appreciate its 
invaluable services, and to estimate the condition of London, relatively to 
other great cities, with reference to its means of protection against fire. 

Many a reader will remember a very remarkable picture of John 
Millais’, which adorned the walls of the Royal Academy some years ago. 
It was called ‘‘The Rescue.” The scene was the staircase Jeading to the 
upper storeys of a house. The dense volumes of smoke, and the lambent 
flickering tongues of flame breathing through from above, told plainly of the 
presence of the Fire Demon. There was a woman in the foreground, clad 
merely in her night-dress—(the Demon mostly comes when the household is 
asleep)—kneeling upon the stairs, and stretching her arms forward and up- 
ward. The straining of the eye-balls, the intense expression of the face, told 
of the heart agony, the despair, she had suffered, and the rich gush of happi- 
ness that had succeeded them. Bursting through the thick veil of smoke 
comes a fireman of the Brigade, fully equipped for his work. How calm 
and brave, and fit for his purpose, he looks! What more is needed to the 
making-up of a hero? The strong, useful black helmet, the axe and the 
sober dregs, are better for such work than gold lace and plumes would be. 
But see! He bears in either arm a chubby darling one, and to his back 
a third little fellow clings. This is why the mother stretches out her 
arms to the Brigade-man with such frantic gladness; this is why she 
almost seems to worship the plain, calm, strong, brave man, who has 
saved those whose loss would have been her death, What cares she for 
aught else? The house and all that is in it may make a merry bonfire: 
though the Turkey carpet on the stairs, and the lace upon her night- 
clothes, indicate the presence of wealth—what of that? Her darlings are 
saved, and she owes what is indeed ‘“‘ The Rescue,” to the Brigade. 

In seeking the subject for this fine picture, the artist had no need to 
visit the regions of fiction. It was an every-day matter of fact, such as 
happens hundreds of times every year. Poor Braidwood told us there 
were two fires and a half in London for every day in the year; and at a 
very large proportion of these there is at least the risk of sacrifice of life. 

Much of this is overcome by the efforts of the persons exposed to danger ; 
3 & other cases, they get aid from the public and the police. A short time 
ago, a brave cabman (and cabmen-can be brave) rescued a whole family t 
out of a house burning near Cheapside, by getting upon the roof of his 
cab and assisting the inmates out of the first-floor windows, In other 
eases, the Escapes provided by the excellent society of which Mr. Sampson 
Low is Secretary, do inestimable service. But, of all instrumentalities for 
rescue, which, under Providence, are promoted to save human life, none is 
to be compared to the Fire Brigade. 
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The Fire Brigade may be said’ to ‘have originated'with the noble man 
who organized_it, and commanded it, until he met his death the other day, 
bravely doing his duty in its foremost rank, James Braidwood was.a 
citizen of Edinburgh: he was born in 1800; his father was;a cabinet- 
maker; and up to the year 1824 young James worked at that trade. On 
the 15th and 16th of November, 1824, a great fire broke out in Edin- 
burgh, It began. in the Royal Bank Close, and destroyed the houses at 
the part of the south side of High Street and the eastern angle of Parlia- 
ment Square ; it destroyed the steeple and spire of the Tron Church, and, 
in a word, laid the fairest part of the Old Town in ruins. There is a full 
account of that fire in Blackwood's Magazine (No. XCV.), and it appears 
that some of the most famous contributors of that periodical—then in its 
palmiest days—were present. About that time the subject of a fire had 
occupied a prominent position in a ‘‘ Noctes ;”’ Hogg and Tickler going out 
to see a shoemaker’s shop burnt down, where the Shepherd gets his pocket 
picked of his watch; and they both return to North, whom they had left 
asleep on the sofa, and wind up with one of Ambrose’s.suppers. Certainly, 
Seott was present at this great fire; for the writer of the article relates how 
the Great Unknown dropped his stick upon the pavement when the steeple 
of the Tron Chureh fell. It was at that fire that James Braidwood first 
distinguished himself. Shortly after it he organized the Edinburgh Fire 
Brigade, and was made its Superintendent. He wrote a book about. the 
best. modes of dealing with fires, and even struck out new theories on the 
subjeet from the result of his own observation. Perceiving the slight etlect 
that water directed up the outside of a house has upon the flames within, 
he first introduced the system of entering the burning piles and combating 
the Demon in his secretest and most dangerous lurking-places. In the 
tall Edinburgh houses the superiority of this plan was at once obvious. 

Previous to 1833 London had no Fire Brigade. The means to put 
out fires were provided in a desultory and disorganized manner, and, were 
not very effectual. The parishes had small engines, and fire-buckets were 
to be found in warehouses, and large houses of business or residence. It 
is true, that the Legislature (stimulated thereto by the Great Fire of 1666) 
had passed an Act of: Parliament “for preventing and suppressing of 
fires within the City of London, and Liberties thereof ;” but in. truth 
it was found that fires would not be obedient. to Acts of Parliament, but 
rather, made small aceount of documents which were fit for little else than 
to be burnt. When the Insurance Offices came into existence they pro- 
vided each its own fire-engines; possibly finding it cheaper to put out 
fires-—-the damages of which they had to pay for—than to let them burn on. 
Still, there was ne action of an organized kind until 1833, when the In 
surance Offices consulted together, and agreed to amalgamate their forces 
and found a Fire Brigade. That same year James Braidwood was sent for 
to come from Edinburgh and: take command of the new. corps ; and from 
that time London had a Fire Brigade. 
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How well:and nobly he did his duty there is little need for us. to tell. 
During. the.past month the papers have teemed with anecdotes and traits of 
his bravely-spent and active life. One while we hear his calmness. in 
peril extolled—a calmness so potent that it quelled the fears of timorous 
women. and children; another tells how he bore barrels of gunpowder 
from the flames, holding them high above his head, and directing his men 
to play the water over the dangerous commodity as he walked. When 
he met. his death he was engaged in the kindly office of administering 
restorative refreshment to some of his men who had been exposed ’to the 
fierceness. of the heat. Honoured, beloved, his life was one long career 
of brave deeds,—of deeds more noble than those which gild the soldier’s 
laurel, just as saving is nobler than killing. ‘In a rude, modest. form 
(Mr. Carlyle writes of him), actually a kind of hero.”” Modest, surely, as 
all true heroes are; but why “rude” we. know not. Certainly it was no 
rude or common.man whom the people mourned as they thronged in 
thousands to do honour to his. funeral, winding its slow and solemn way 
to the Abney. Cemetery. Ere we bid farewell to Braidwood, let us venture 
to express a hope, that the mourning of those thousands may take some 
more solid and definite form than mere words. Mr. Carlyle very properly 
proposed that something should be done by the public for the endowment 
of his family, as a recognition of the merit. of him whom they have lost. 
There has been a meeting at the Mansion House, and an influential com- 
mittee appointed. Let us hope the results will be worthy of the cause. 

In. dealing with the great fire at Cotton’s Wharf, which proved so 
fatal to poor Braidwood, the reporters have taken strange liberties of 
language and of fancy. The loss has been estimated variously—from a 
quarter of a million to six millions sterling. Soberer and more detailed 
calculations make it little over a million. Perhaps, however, it would be 
asking, too much to expect severe arithmetic from gentlemen who are 
capable of comparing the Thames to “a stream of burnished gold,” and 
the scene of the fire itself to ‘a city of Semiramis-looking temples, among 
whieh the firemen, with their antique helmets, moved about like so many 
Sardanapaluses.” These imaginative gentlemen have also repeated over 
and over again the assertion, that this was by far the largest conflagration 
that had taken place in London since the Great Fire of 1666. Would 
that it had been.so! Unfortunately, the terrible roll of the Fire Demon’s 
conquests tells us far otherwise. In 1716 there was a great fire at 


>» Wapping, which entirely consumed a hundred and fifty houses. Thirty- 





two years later there was an awful conflagration about Cornhill, which 
destroyed two hundred houses. On the 21st of July, 1794, there was a 
' fire at Wapping, which burnt six hundred and thirty houses, and a 
warehouse containing 35,000 bags of saltpetre. Over the very ground 
around London Bridge there have been fires before nearly, if not quite, 
rivalling this one in magnitude ; and the ancient History of London tells 
of a fearful calamity which consumed the whole of the bridge, and caused 
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the destruction of about two thousand persons who happened to be on it 
at the time. London Bridge, it must be remembered, was formerly 
covered with houses built on both sides, and by some means or other 
these houses were set fire to at either end, and the poor people who had 
crowded to the bridge were either burnt like rats in a haystack, or were 
drowned in the rapid stream, which was their only refuge. 

It is not by sums of money, or particulars of loss, that the worst work 
of the Fire Demon can be estimated. Of course, it is a calamity for large 
stores of valuable property to be destroyed ; and we cannot agree with those 
thoughtless and most illogical reasoners who maintain that because the 
Insurance Offices bear the loss no one really loses. It is impossible to 
destroy a million’s worth of property without making somebody a million 
poorer. But these are losses that may be borne. The Insurance Offices 
take their quota; and it is some consolation to them that these great fires 
always beget a number of fresh insurances; so that, somehow or other, 
the loss is distributed among a great many persons, and it presses nowhere 
with any intolerable severity. But not so with the loss of the precious 
human lives. What amount of insurance can represent the terrible agony 
of those poor creatures who long ago met their fearful death upon the 
Bridge, or the still more unendurable agony of the survivors? What sum 
of money can be offered to Mrs. Braidwood and her six children as a 
compensation for the great loss they have suffered? What shall repay 
the family of poor Mr. Scott, who was killed almost at Braidwood’s side, 
and of whom nothing was found but a little metal he had about him, and 
a poor handful of calcined bones? These are the most terrible feats of 
the Fire Demon, and it is to preserve us from those that we look to the 
Brigade for “‘ The Rescue.” 

Those who understand the matter appear to think that London is even 
yet very inadequately provided with the means of quelling fires ;—Braid- 
wood thought and said so. He deprecated the growing fondness for vast 
warehouses filled with combustible property. He ridiculed the word jfire- 
proof. No building, he said, could be considered fireproof that was filled 
with goods more or less combustible. He pointed out how the provisions 
of the Building Act are evaded, and how piles of building had been 
erected which were nothing but huge furnaces, only awaiting a spark to 
kindle them into inextinguishable fires. In a sense, indeed, it may be 
said that he predicted the calamity which killed him; for he pointed out 
that wherever one of these piles of fireproof warehouses should be ignited, 
it would be quite out of the power of the Brigade to put it out. Had his 
warning voice been listened to, he might still have been among us to dare 
and to save—still have been ready to come to the Rescue. 
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FOR THE YOUNG OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 
IN COZY NOOK, 


EYES AND NO EYES, 
BY MRS. LANKESTER, 


WueEn I was a little girl, children’s libraries were not supplied, as they now 
are, with books of all forms and colours, and containing all sorts of amusing 
and interesting tales—Science made Easy, and Royal Roads to learning. A 
very tiny shelf in our schoolroom contained all my favourite books, and one 
amongst them, an especial favourite, was Dr. Aitken’s pleasant ‘ Evenings 
at Home.” Over and over again have I sat in my own cozy nook under a 
sheltering hedge, with my feet in a dry mossy ditch, dreaming over the 
wonderful ‘ Transmigrations of Indur,” and picturing to myself what 
creature I should have chosen as my habitation had I been the Brahmin. 
One chapter, headed ‘‘ Eyes and No Eyes,” made me even then feel how 
much was to be seen and learned, even in the very field where I sat, which 
perhaps I had never noticed or known anything about. I am not quite 
sure that the very want I then felt to be told something more than I 
could find in any of my books, did not help me to think for myself, and try 
to find out—which, after all, is the best way of getting knowledge ; for what 
gives us some trouble to get at is always more likely to remain with us, and 
not to be forgotten. Long years have passed away since those days, and 
my beloved books are stored away in a closet to make room for others of a 
newer and more attractive kind. Sometimes they are taken out and dusted, 
and turned over as ‘‘mamma’s old books when she was a little girl.” 

Children themselves are still the same as ever—their curiosity to know, 
their love of the wonderful, is as great now as in the days of their grand- 
mammas ; but it is supplied much more bountifully ; and I am not quite sure 
whether the knowledge thus gained is not sooner forgotten, because there is 
less effort required to find out. Since I have ceased to be a little girl, and 
have read and seen much of what great men have been doing to explain 
many of the phenomena of nature, and to unravel its mysteries, I have often 
thought that even the wisest people I knew in the days when I sat in my 
cozy nook, were working almost in the dark. A whole world of wonders 
was hidden from them, and it is only since the invention of powerful aids 
to the natural sight that we can be said to have eyes for the many objects 
that surround us. It makes all the difference of ‘‘ eyes and no eyes.” What 
eyes would be to a blind man, the microscope is to the unassisted vision. 

What a terrible thing it is to be deprived of sight ! and although we may 
be tempted to say ‘one man’s eyes are as good as another’s,” yet it is not 
so. As I read in my favourits book, all boys and girls do not use their 
eyes equally well—even without a microscope some see far more than others, 
The eye, too, needs training and teaching—educating, in fact, as much, and 
perhaps more, than any other of our faculties. The great majority of mankind 
do not see a fraction of all they were intended to see. -It is perfectly 
true, physically as well as morally, that ‘‘none are so blind as those 
who won’t see.” Any one of our senses, by cultivation and use, becomes 
sharper and stronger. Have you not tried in vain to catch sight of 
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a sail or a.ship’s mast at sea, when the sailor on the look-out has 
seen it clearly ?, The Esquimaux can distinguish a white fox from 
the white snow along which it runs; the shepherd can recognize the face 
of every sheep in his flock ; the Red.Indian boys hold up their hands to 
each other as marks to, shoot) at; sure: that the unerring arrow will pass 
between the outspread tingers.. How few of us. whose eyes have not been 
educated specially can draw a straight line, or cut a piece of paper 
evenly, or throw a ball unerringly: For although it is not to be denied that 
some eyes can be educated'to-a mueh greater extent than others, there is no 
excuse for any one neglecting to educate his eye; and the worse itis the 
more it needs it—and the better it is, the more it will repay the effort: The 
naturalist—-he who has thoughtand worked amongst the wonderful and curious 
things of this beautital world, has his eyes sharpened and edueated to observe ; 
by constant habit, he sees at a glance the arrangement of the parts of a flower, 
and thereby recognizes its class and order. He can, with his eye, in a 
moment, place the fragments of a shell, or of a bone, in their original posi- 
tion, and tell you from whenee they came, and to what creature they 
belonged. It is said of our great comparative anatomist, Professor Owen, 
that so perfoetly is his eye educated; and so clear are the deductions: he 
draws from what he sees, that, on:casually meeting with the tooth of an 
extinet creature, he will tell you where was its exact position in the jaw of 
the living animal, where that animal must have lived, and what was its 
form. Not only, therefore, is it important to see clearly and accurately, but 
the eyes must mect with a ready helper in the brain—the thought, which 
should act upon what is seen, and, by receiving the images brought to it- by 
the eye, produce ideas. To see clearly, quickly, and accurately, and to see 
as. far as possible into all things open for inquiry, and'then to consider well 
the facts thus gained, should be the aim of all who desire to improve their 
own faculties. No doubt we can see: things better and more clearly the 
closer we can bring our-eyes to them: Thus, if we look. at:a: printed bill 
from the opposite side of a street, we there see only the words printed in 
large letters ; go alittle nearer, and we see the smaller letters; and, as we 
approach, we can read it all; till, at-last, we get to a point where we can see 
no better by coming closer. But:suppose all the words were printed in very 
tiny letters; so small that we could hardly see them, we could, by the aid of 
a magnifying glass, bring our sight nearer to the letters; and see. 

I often think of the large round glass ina tortoise-shell frame, with which 
my grandmamma used tv read the small print of the hymns at church. Often 
on a warm Sunday afternoon, after adusty walk through a country lane, have 
I kept myself awake during. the rather drowsy discourse of our good 
minister, by trying how large the words would grow, and how far off I:could 
read them through this much-coveted glass. I wonder what. the dear old 
lady, who owned andi valued. this powerful glass, would have. said, could 
she have been told that the Lord’s Prayer should be written on apiece 
of glass, in such tiny letters, that the whole appears but as a. speck 
to the naked eye; but. that, by the aid of an instrument, of whieh 
her own glass was. but the type, the whole would. be. made. perfeetly 
qlear and distinct to the sight. 

Not. long ago, a little boy whom.I know and love dearly, had a birthday. 
He was ten years old, and as he always loved toexamine carefully everything 
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he fonnd, especially insects and flowers, and to know all he could about their 
habits, his papa promised him that on this birthday he should have a 
microscope, which would show him more, in half an hour, of all he longed 
to know, than he could find out in a year by his own eyes alone. The day 
came, and. in the morning, at breakfast time, there stood a neat little 
mahogany case, directed for my little friend. ‘Hurrah! here is. my 
microscope; now how am I to put it together, dear papa?’ We set to work, 
and.on opening the mahogany box, drew out, first, a neat brass stand, and 
then along brass tube, which fitted on to it. Two very small brass boxes, 
on being unscrewed, were found to contain the lenses, or object-glasses, as 
they are called. ‘‘ Now then, let us look at something!’ ‘‘Stop,” said papa;. 
‘‘before we begin to look at anything, we must try to understand the nature 
* of the instrument, and the difference between this beautiful invention and 
the little hand-glass which you saw mamma using yesterday to count the 
stamens in a flower. That glass was simply a magnifying lens which she 
held in her hand, and in order to see through it, she had to place it close to 
the flower, and to put. her eye very near the glass. The early kind of 
microscopes which were used were like this glass of mamma’s, only, in order 
to see more by their aid, two or three such glasses were placed together and 
fixed im a frame, which moved up and down with rack- 
work, Underneath the glasses was placed a little plate of 
brass, or a stage, as it was called, on which the object to be 
looked at was put on aslide of glass. This arrangement 
was called a simple microscope, and many of the greatest 
discoveries, especially about plants, were made with this 
kind of microscope. Now, however, we have what is called 
a compound microscope; and I want to explain to you 
wherein is the difference, for this microscope of yours is a 
compound microscope. We find that the glass lens, B, which 
is.serewed on to the end of the long brass tube, produces 
an image of any object placed underneath it (A), 
which image exists in the air, some way up the tube (C) 
(see fig. 1). When, therefore, we look through the glass at 
the top of the tube, we look at. the image, not at the object 
itself; and the glass through which we look being a 
powerful magnifier, brings the object in a very enlarged 
form to the eye. The eye-piece, or glass at the top of 
the tube, consists of two lenses, which magnify the image 
of our object to almost any extent. The great expense of 
a microscope consists in the careful preparation of the 
object-glasses, which have to be cut with exquisite nicety, 
so as to enable the sight to come within a hair’s breadth of 
the objeet, and yet to give a clear, distinct image of what 
is there. Without the eye-piece at the top, which magnifies 
this delicate, perfect image, it could only be seen by us 
as in a simple microscope, with the eye very close. to it, 
and its apparent: size would not be nearly so large. Besides 
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Fig. 1. the invention of this arrangement of glasses, so as to secure 
a.perfect. image, the microscope has been greatly improved of late years: by 
other discoveries. ‘Rome was not builtin a day,’ and you may be sure that 
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many years of deep thought, and frequent experiments and trials, have been 
necessary to bring it to its present state of perfection. Every invention 
which now seems to us so simple, because we see it in its perfect condition, 
has been arrived at by degrees; and it is seldom that the original inventor 
of any great benefit to mankind lives to see the full and perfect growth 
of his thought—it is by the united efforts of many minds that perfection is 
attained.” 

** And now,” said my little boy, ‘‘ I think I understand why the micro- 
scope is like another pair of eyes, and I shall be able to find out all sorts 
of things which I cannot see without it. Let us begin at once. I read 
somewhere that a drop of water contained creatures which we cannot see, 
and dirty water has all sorts of fun in it, Here is some capitally dirty, 
green water out of the flower-vase. I am so glad James forgot to throw 
away my buttercups and grasses which I brought in last week.” They are 
all quite dead; but let us see what the water is like where they are. A 
tiny drop of the dirty water was put on the glass slide, and covered with 
another bit of very thin glass which came with the microscope; and after 
bringing down the tube to within a very little distance, papa, looking through 
theeye-piece, exclaimed—‘“ Dead, indeed! the life is all in the water now! but 
we must set some of these fellows free, and put them into our cages, where we 
can better see them.” Another drop of water was then put into the little 
glass box called an animacule cage. There, in a fresh and beautiful green 
conferve, was a curious shrimp-like looking creature (Fig. 2), with 
two wheels on his head, the edges of which are surrounded with 
a delicate sort of fringe, which keep constantly moving, and so 
make a sort of current in the water. At his tail he has a pair 
of nippers, by which he can hold on to anything when he pleases ; 
and he moves about very rapidly, either by swimming with his 
wheels fully out, or by using first the head and then the tail, 
so as to form a kind of step. Our little friend could hardly help 
laughing to see such a funny fellow as this, but he thought it 
beneath the dignity of science to do so, and only exclaimed, 

Fig. 2. ‘* Why, I can see quite through him! He is as transparent as if 
he were made of glass.” ‘‘ Now let us feed him,” said papa. A tiny morsel 
of bright crimson paint was put into the water, which this active little 
fellow instantly swallowed down his mouth, which is between his wheels. 
Very soon we saw a bright red spot appear in his body, so by this means we 
found out the position of his stomach. The name of this little creature is 
Rotifer vulgaris, and when we tried to find him in the cage without the 
microscope, it was impossible. After looking at the Rotifers, we put 
a drop of clean fresh water from the pond into our cage, and there 
. lay in one corner a little green ball, which began slowly to roll itself 
along under the microscope over and over. ‘Let us find his mouth, 
too, papa,” cried the boy. Wait a bit. Oh, wonderful to tell, this 
is not an animal, but a plant, and has puzzled wiser heads than ours 
by his rolling propensities. The delicate green network encloses a num- 
ber of smaller creatures like itself; you can see the dark spots pro- 
duced by those nearly ready to escape. The whole is composed of a net- 
work, each filament of which proceeds trom a number of green spots. From 
each little spot come numbers of hair-like bodies, or Cia, as they are 
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called, which keep constantly moving, and act as oars to move the whol 
ball mm In course of a little time, this ball will break asunder an 

' set all the little ones free, which in their turn 
roll along and burst asunder to perpetuate their 
species. This is called the Volvox Globator 
(Fig. 3), and is to be often found in ponds an 
ditches in the spring of the year. 

Presently we saw one of those beautiful plant- 
like objects, which can only be seen under th 
microscope, known as Diatomacee, There are ver 
many species described, and those who have a 

Fig. 3. microscope cannot do better than observe them, 
and draw what they see on a piece of paper at once, so as to be able t 
recognize it again. 

On this occasion we fell in with one of these diatoms, shape 
almost like a little boat, or rather two little boats, and known by 
the name of Navicula (Fig. 4). It is of a pale yellow 
colour, and glides backwards and forwards in the water, § 
appearing to feed, and to turn aside from any stray bits of 
stick or dirt. These pretty little diatoms are always com- 
posed of two parts, or valves, exactly alike, as seen in the 
drawing. Some of the species form chains or bands, and 
their colours are various—brown, and some few of a golden Fig. 4 
yellow. Any description of mine could give you no idea of their beauty, 
or of the singularity and symmetry of their forms. They may be found in 
any pond or river, living among the large plants which grow there. 

Closely connected with this family of diatoms are the Desmids, which are 
even more attractive and beautiful objects under the microscope. You may 
know them from the diatoms by their bright green colour. The shapes are 

N much alike in both families. A species of desmid, called Clos- 
terium (Fig. 5), has a sort of crescent shape, and is marked with 
light green dots. One great peculiarity in all these curious forms 
of plant life is the regularity of their form: they all consist of 
two halves, and the point where they unite is distinctly marked 
| either by a dark line, or by a sort of contraction, or drawing 
in. When you once see these forms under the microscope for 
yourselves, I think you will not easily forget them: and great 
is the variety and beauty with which you may become ac- 
i quainted. A young observer can hardly be persuaded that 

Fig.5. these moving objects are in reality plants, not animals. At 
present, however, you must take my word for it, and by and by you will 
be able to read and to experiment for yourselves, the surest way of arriving 
at the truth. 

You may believe that this first peep into the microscope only made my 
little friend more anxious than ever to use it, and for many days he did 
nothing else in his spare time but examine everything that he could get 
under his darling microscope. It was fine summer weather, and he used to 
sit in the garden in a little summer-house, in which was a fixed table. 
Together we examined the leaves of plants, the petals or coloured parts 
of flowers, and thin slices of fruit, and soon found out that they 





























‘ourselves and our microscope into 
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are all composed cf little roundish hollow bodies, sometimes pressed 
very closely together, and sometimes loose, assuming various shapes. 
These hollow bodies are called “cells,” and it is well to remember 
that every part of a plant is built up of cells. Sometimes ‘these . cells 
become so changed from their original round form, ‘that we can ‘hardly 
recognize them. Cells they are, however, whether “they “be elonguted, 
that is, drawn out and formed into tubes, or pressing upon*eath other so ms 
to become many-sided. Numberless interesting objects eoustantly occupied 
us in this little arbour while the fine weather lasted, and:one great: charm of 
this new world to my companion was the never-ceasing variety of ‘forms 
which we saw. ‘The hairs of plants, the white juice which comes from some 


.of their stems, and the beautiful fine dust, or pollen, which may be shaken out 


of the stamens of most flowers; all these, differing in form and interest, 
afforded us ample food for our miscroscope. The habit of drawing all that 
he saw was a great’pleasure to my boy ; he could recognize ‘his old friends 
by ‘their likenesses many a time. Occasionally the good papa would 
come and help us to examine objects requiring a little skill in the 
management. Thus, the circulation of flaid in the cells of water-plants we 
saw very clearly. He took a growing leaf of Valisneira spiralis out of the 
aquarium in the greenhouse, or a portion of the new water weed, Anacharis 
alsinastrium, which infests and blocks up our rivers and ponds, and with a 
, sharp penknife made @ very thin slice of either (Fig.:6). 
| On putting it on a slide with a little water, and covering it 
*J9 with a piece of glass in a warm room, or in warm weather, 
27 the movement ‘was seen very distinctly. The down from 

“(e-t) the butterfly’s wing no longer appears like dust under ‘the 
2 ie of] all-revealing microscope ; each’ particle is found to be a scale 
of'a very definite form and structure. The hair of animals, 
and certainly our own hair, is a ‘ready object for study 





Fig. 6. and observation, but, in order to see its structure fully, 
some trouble must be taken with it which a beginner had better mot 
attempt. 


The wet weather came at last, and our pleasant garden mectings 
were stopped; we had to remove 


the house. At first, James began to 
think he should get nothing to look 
at under his favourite instrument 
indoors, and sat gazing out of the 
window very sorrowfully, while the 
rain was pelting outside. The wet 
weather had driven indoors numbers 
of insects, and the common house 
flies were crawling up the window- 
frames and on the ceiling of the 
room. ‘‘How do these fellows 
manage to walk straight up, and 
with their heads down in this way, ' Fig.?. 

without falling, I wonder?’ said James, “*'Won’t your microscope ‘téll 
you?” was the reply, which quickly brightened up his face. An unfortunate 
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fly which had fallen ‘into a glass of water on the table was ‘soon ‘fished out, 
and ‘his leg put under the never-failing brass’ tube (Fig.7). ‘There, at’the 
side of each claw, of which there are two-on ‘a fly’s foot, ‘is‘a pad, or 
cushion, ‘which acts as a sucker, just on the same principle that the 
leather suckers by which boys raise stones are ‘made to:aect. This is one 
causeof the ‘fly's power to walk any where and in any way,:as he does. 
Added to this, each little pad gives out a sort of sticky secretion, which make ; 
asmooth surface, such as glass, no uncomfortable promenade for him. No doubt 
this accounts for the great amount of polishing and cleaning which flies’ feet 
always seem to require; it is very likely that little hardened bits of this gummy 
substance require'frequently removing, and the flyis by nomeans neglectful of 
his personal comfort and appearance. Insects’ feet, generally, are formed on 
this plan, but many are suited peculiarly ‘to the habits of the species. 
Having well examined the feet and legs of this fly, whose tunible into the 
water we could not regret, we next looked well at this head, and especially 
his eyes, which seemed like a beautiful piece of metwork, or a piece of 
. ‘honey-eomb (Fig. 8). The fact.is, the eyes of insects are com- 
XL pound, or consist of many eyes, so -put together as‘to point in 
‘every direction without moving. "We can move our heads 
’ about, and look all round us; but if you observe a fly you will 
see that he never turns his head, and yet he can see when your 

®ig-6.  fingereomes near him on anyside. All the parts of this little erea- 
ture are worth looking at underthe microscope; his gossamer wings, which so 
throw the raysof light as to bring outall sorts of beautiful colours, should be 
held in the forceps just above the slide ; in this case the slide-should not be of 
glass—ause the:dark slide—and with a little management you will sce the 
delicate-veined membrane of the wing illammated with the most beautiful 
hues of colour. There are always so many insects dying’around us that it is 
very seldom necessary to kill one for the purpose of examination, and it 
always scems to me that one great lesson we learn’from the microscope is that 
objects which are so wonderfully made should not be lightly destroyed. Noone 
would think of wantonly breaking up a watch, or any other piece of compli- 
cated machinery ; why should we be less afraid of destroying an organism 
far more perfect, and which all the skill of man can neither imitate nor 
replace? By care and knowledge we need not, however, confine the use of 
our microscope to dead objects, nor even to the lower forms of animal life, 
such as’the-animaleules and polyps. Of these latter. I have not been able 
to tell you:much, although we saw some exquisite creatures of flower-like 
animals, with stalks and lovely living cups in our animaleule cage. I am 
writing now of the time when my boy was young, and of his beginnings 
with the microscope. Every month gave him more facility in using it, and 
fresh objects were never wanting. One day we looked atthe circulation in 
the foot.of'a living frog, which -was so placed as not ‘to injure the creature at 
all, but by stretching the web of its foot.over a»piece of wire. gauze, or per- 
forated zinc, and securing it there by passing threads over its toes. The 
body of the frog was wrapped in a piece of wet calico, and the one extended 
leg tied on to the slide by a piece of tape, not too tightly pressed upon it. 
At first, the alarm of the frog on finding himself in such a new position 
stopped the action of the heart, and consequently the circulation; but after a 
little time he seemed to become quite reconciled to his devotion to science, and 
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patiently resigned himself to his fate. We were greatly delighted at tlic 
beautiful appearance of his web under the microscope. The circulation of the 
little globules.of blood were distinctly seen, and we could distinguish between 
the arteries and the veins (Fig. 9). 
After our observations on the good 
patient frog, the boy’s sympathy 
for the poor thing, which had to 
be kept still so long, induced him 
to exclaim—*‘ Now let us set the 
poor fellow free!” Taking out 
his pocket-knife to cut the tape 
which bound him, he gave him- 
self a sharp cut on the finger. 
fe Although my boy was now be- 
= ginning to feel himself a philoso- 
pher, he had not quite lost the 
baby tendency to pull a long face 
at the sight of his own blood. 
He could bear a good knock with- 
out crying, but he always looked 
to see ‘‘if it bled’ before he made 
up his mind not ro oe " This accident caused sad looks and white lips, until, 
seeing a tiny drop of blood, I got one of our little glass slides, and 
catching it on the surface, I said, ‘‘ Let us see what your blood is made of f” 
Away flew all thought of pain or sorrow. There, instead of the bright-red 
blood which caused all the fright, were the beautiful round globules called 


blood corpuscles (Fig. 10). They are of 
two kinds, red and white. The red SED 
globules, which are by far the most 

@ 


abundant, are in the shape of a flattened 
pe of 


round disk in man and in the class of 
Cony 
© 








animals known as mammals, while in 
birds, reptiles, and fishes, they are oval. 
Other distinctions are made between 
the blood of different creatures by care- 
ful observers, with the microscope, and, Fig. 10. 
as you may imagine, it is sometimes very important to find out whether 
certain spots are those of some colouring matter or of blood, and if of blood, 
to what animal they belonged. Impositions are frequently practised by 
artful people, who imitate human blood, or use that of birds or of other 
creatures, for the purpose of exciting pity or getting money. The microscope 
would soon make known the truth, and put an end to their deception. 

For the present, young friends, farewell: We may meet again in the 
pages of the Sr. Jamzs’s Macazine. 























THE ROYAL 





“however, much less familiarly 





MINT. 


LMOST incessantly since 
the great Californian 
and Australian gold dis- 
coveries has the Royal 
Mint been engaged in 
the production of those 
metallic miniature por- 
traits of the Queen 
which are so pleasant 


@ to look upon, and so 


very much sought after. 
The internal arrange- 
ments of the leviathan 
money-manufactory are, 
known than the coins 


which issue from it. The number of visitors permitted 
to enter its mystic walls is necessarily few; and, 
although some accounts of the various processes of the 
art of coining have been published, yet, for the most 
part, they have failed in conveying very correct impres- 
sions of those processes to Her Majesty’s lieges. It is our 
purpose, therefore, to supply such facts in connection 


with ‘‘ money-making” as shall be at once authentic and complete. 
In the early Saxon and Norman periods, there existed in England a 
variety of mints in different parts of the kingdom, and sometimes two or 
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three distinct mints in the same city. In some cases these came under 
the direct control of the reigning monarch, in others of some favoured 
prelate or subject. They were each worked by a single Master, who, with 
sundry journeymen coiners, or Moneyers, conducted the simple processes 
of coining then practised ; and this man was held, under heavy penalties, 
responsible for the quality of the coins issued. The minting apparatus 
was portable, and each monarch or prelate in his progresses through the 
country took his mint and his money-makers with him, as valuable travel- 
ling companions. Towards the close of the twelfth century, a partial 
consolidation of these petty mints took place. At the commencement of 
the thirteenth century some amended processes in the manufacture of coins 
were introduced; and in the year 1279 all the Royal Mints were con- 
solidated under one general Mintmaster. 3 

In the reign of Henry VII., 1486-1509, sovereigns, shillings, and 
sixpences were introduced into the coinage, and some changes of minor 
importance in the management of the Mint occurred. Between the years 
1561 and 1578, the “ mill and screw’ processes of minting were first 
employed, and these constituted a gigantic mechanical stride in the art of 
money-making. Prior to this, the mould and the hammer had been the 
principal media for the production of coins. In 1662, some improved 
machinery, invented by one Blondeau, a Frenchman, was erected in the 
Royal Mint, then, for safety, existing in the Tower of London. After 
much opposition from the Moneyers, Blondeau’s coining machinery, which 
was a modification of the mill and screw press system, succeeded admirably. 
Tt produced larger quantities of coin—and those of a superior quality— 
than could be effected by the old plans of minting. 

From this date forward successive improvements were made in the 
mechanical arrangements of the Royal Mint, but they were of compara- 
tively little value ; and, up to the year 1810, the rolling-mills were worked 
by horses; the cutting-out and stamping machinery by manual labour. 

Owing to the deplorable deterioration and scarcity of the copper 
coinage in the year 1787, the Government resorted to a very extraordi- 
nary expedient. They gave permission to the public to coin pence, half- 
pence, and farthings for themselves! No restrictions were made as to the 
designs and the weight of the different denominations, and the conse- 
quence was that, very soon, an infinite variety of local copper tokens made 
their appearance in circulation. They were ornamented with every kind of 
device and inscription, and created indescribable confusion. In 1797 it 
was determined that contractors should be employed to supplement the 
exertions of the Royal Mint in the striking of an entirely new and uniform 
copper currency ; and Messrs. Boulton and Watt, who had had consider- 
able experience in the manufacture of tokens, undertook the first contract 
with the State. This eminent firm erected machinery to be worked by 
steam power, at their establishment at Soho, near Birmingham; and, by 
dint of a skilful development of their great mechanical ability, they con- 
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structed a more perfect mint than had ever before existed. By the end 
of 1797 the contractors managed to strike 5,000 tons of penny and two- 
penny pieces, weighing respectively one and two ounces each, and these 
were commonly denominated the “cart-wheel”’ coimage. The local tokens 
thenceforward fell into disrepute, and private coining received its death- 
blow. New contracts were taken by the same firm, and thus affairs went 
on till the year 1806. The rapid growth of trade now caused an increased 
demand for coin, and the question of establishing a new National Mint 
began to be discussed in Parliament and in the papers of the day. Somer- 
set House was at first suggested as a proper place for conversion into a 
money manufactory, but this idea was abandoned. It was said it was 
too far from the Bank of England, and not sufficiently protected ; and, 
eventually, a site on Tower Hill, and which was covered by the Tower 
guns, was chosen. Money was voted for the purpose of erecting the 
Mint; and, under the auspices of Smirke, the celebrated architect, the 
edifice, of whose “ inner life ’’ we are presently to speak, soon arose. 

In 1810 the existing Royal Mint of England, situated at the lower 
end of the Minories, and close to the main entrance to the St. Katherine’s 
Docks, Tower Hill, was completed. Messrs. Boulton and Watt supplied 
the steam-engines ; and the not less eminent firm of John Rennie and 
Sons the rolling-mills and other machinery. The cost of the entire 
structure, inclusive of property purchased and pulled down to make room 
for it, was £250,000. The first coinage which took place within the 
New Mint was one of copper ; but it is not necessary for us at present to 
trace the subsequent coinages of the precious metals which have gone on 
there. Our mission, now, is to describe the place and processes practised 
inside it, and on that mission let us embark. 

The visitor to the Mint, after having had his name entered in a book 
kept for such entries, passes, with a guide, into the Central Hall of the Mint. 
This contains two sets of scales surmounting tables, and desks for the con- 
venience of the various Check-officers. The larger scales are for the 
weighment of ingots, bars, and coins of silver and bronze, and the smaller 
for those of gold. Since these scales are the arbitrers in the case of all 
such metals passing into or out of the establishment, it is needless 
to state that they are admirable specimens of exact workmanship. All 
weighments through them are made to the exactitude of one-hundredth 
part of an ounce ; for though no decimal system of coinage has as yet 
been adopted, the decimal system of weights has prevailed in the Royal 
Mint for several years. It may be stated here, that as regards coinages 
of gold and silver, the wants of the Bank of England govern completely 
the action of the Mint. When gold coin, from any cause, flows out 
freely from the coffers of the Bank—and the American difficulty is 
unfortunately now producing that effect—notice is sent to the Mint, 
and bullion quickly follows the notice. If silver coin be required for the 
service of the same “old lady,” the Master of the Mint purchases the 
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raw material in the market, and sets about converting it into the 
manufactured. In the matter of bronze coin, the Bank does not interfere 
with the Mint; but leaves it to deal directly with the community at large. 

As the difference in the mode of treating the various metals at the 
Royal Mint are but slight, we shall confine our attention principally to 
gold, and as we pass on, incidentally refer to the less valuable materials. 

An importation of ingots of gold having reached the Mint, the first 
operation would be to weigh them; this is done in the presence of a 
Bank officer, to whom a receipt, duly signed by the Master or his 
deputy, is given. Assay-pieces—tiny chips of gold cut from each ingot 
with a “cold” chisel—are next taken; and these are numbered, so that the 
particular ingot from which any chip has been cut may be recognized. 
The Mint Assayer tests these chips, and reports as to their “ betterness ” 
or “worseness” than standard. If they are neither better nor worse, 
which is usually the case, the ingots are ‘‘ passed.” The Melter is next 
called upon to receive them from the Mint-office; and then, again weighed, 
they are delivered into his custody. Workmen next convey the ingots 
down a tramway at the back of the Central Office, to 


THE MELTING HOUSE. 


This building occupies one side of a large quadrangle, the other three 
sides being occupied respectively by the Great Rolling Room, the Coining 
Press Room, and the main building itself. At the Melting House 
the precious freight is received, and again are the ingots weighed—this 
time in the presence of the workmen to whom they are to be entrusted 
for conversion into bars. This operation performed, the ingots are charged 
in companies of six into plumbago crucibles, together with such an amount 
of alloy as the Assayer’s Report may warrant. As the ingots are each 
eight inches long, three inches wide, and one inch in thickness, and valued 
at £800, itis clear that each crucible, when duly loaded, is worth £4,800. 
There are seven furnaces for the reception of the potted gold, and fifty 
crucibles per day are not unfrequently passed through this ordeal by coke, 
thus giving an aggregate value of £250,000! 

It does not require a long time, so fervent is the heat of the air 
furnaces, to reduce the rigid blocks of gold to fluidity; and when melted, 
the mass is stirred, so as to blend intimately the alloy (of copper) with it. 
The bar moulds are meantime prepared to receive the precious contents of 
the crucibles. These moulds are made of cast iron, which must be quite 
free from flaw or fissure, and have been planed smooth from end to end. 
They are placed vertically, in rows, on a strong frame fitted with wheels, 
and running easily along a miniature railway. Each mould is put together 
in halves, so as to allow of easy separation when the metal poured into them 
solidifies. Let us suppose, then, that the metal in No. 1 crucible is fused, 
the workmen prepared, and all other arrangements perfected. Well, the 
Pourer, by aid of a kind of lever resembling much an iron pump-handle, and 
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fitted with a ring which clasps the crucible, raises the latter from its fiery 
seat. Another workman instantly attaches to the lever a hook, dependent 
by a chain from the roof. This supports the weight of the crucible, and 
leaves the Pourer free to guide it to the mouth of the first mould. He 
pours a portion of the charge cautiously into it, and watches, both by eye 
and ear, for its filling. On the metal reaching the top of the mould, the 
frame is pushed slightly forward, and another bar is cast, and another, 
and another, until the series of moulds in that frame are full, or the crucible 
is empty. Other frames and other crucibles are dealt with in a manner 
precisely similar, until the day’s melting is completed. 

One by one the moulds are now taken apart, and their tenants, removed 
by the assistance of tongs and strong arms, are indulged with a cold bath. 
They are next trimmed, and are ready for transmission to the next de- 
partment. The dimensions of golden bars at this stage are— 

Length. Breadth. Thickness. 
Sovereign. . . . . 2lin. liin. lin. 
Half Sovereign . . . 24in. 1fin. lin. 


Once more a weighing takes place—for the purpose, this time, of assuring 
the Officer of Meltings that he has received back, in the bar form, all the 
gold he gave out as ingots. Satisfied on this important point, the entire 
batch of bars are reconveyed, per tramway and omnibus trucks, to the 
Central Office, to be once again passed through the scales. The officer 
from the Coining Rooms attends on this occasion, and, after duly writing 
his receipt, receives them into his charge. 

In the case of Silver Meltings the modus operandi is similar in principle, 
but on a larger scale. The ingots are each thirteen inches in length, five 
inches in width, and four inches deep; the weight 1000 ounces, and the 
value £250. The pots in which they are melted are of wrought-iron, and 
three ingots constitute a “ charge.’’ Swinging cranes are used for lifting 
the pots from the furnaces, and their contents are poured into the moulds 
by means of a machine. The resulting bars of silver would be, for the 
different denominations of coin, of the following dimensions :— 


Length Breadth. Thickness, 


a = — 2tin. lin. 
Shilling ... . lin. liin. lin, 
Sixpence... . 2ilin. 1}in, lin. 
Threepence . . . 2lin. Fin. lin. 
Fourpence—obsolete. — — —_ 


So much in relation to Silver Casting. Bronze is cast in a similar 
manner, the bars being thinner and broader slightly. To return to the 
Gold bars. These are next transmitted to 


THE GREAT ROLLING ROOM, 


which contains six pairs of laminating rolls, driven by ponderous 
machinery attached to a forty-horse-power steam-engine. The main 
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portion of the wheels and gearing of this department are under ground, 
and it is not necessary for our purpose that they should be described. The 
rolls are of dimensions varying from 14 inches in diameter, and 20 inches 
in length, down to 10 inches diameter and 12 inches in length. We 
append an illustration of a pair of the largest rolls in their frame, and 
which will give an accurate idea of the Rolling Mills of the Mint. 
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PAIR OF LAMINATING ROLLS FOR GOLD AND SILVER. 


There are, besides the rolls named, annealing furnaces, cutting shears, 
and other appliances necessary for the carrying on of the operations in the 
great Rolling Room, with a description of which let us now proceed. The 
officer, then, has arrived with his treasure, and weighed it forth to his 
workmen. The machinery is moving onward in a calm, but apparently 
determined manner; and to the mill, shown above, a batch of the bars 
are taken. They are placed on an iron-faced table, and the space between 
the two rolls—whose faces are as hard as steel, and as bright as the bars 
of a well-polished drawing-room stove—is regulated by the handle and 
index at the top of the mill. One bar is now “offered” to the rolls, 
which instantly accept it, and carry it forcibly between them, and into the 
hands of a workman stationed to receive it. Let us examine it now. 
Its surface is bright from compression, its length is increased, and in place 
of being one inch, it is only seven-eighths of an inch in thickness. Lami- 
nation has evidently begun. One by one the entire batch is now passed 
through the same process, and with the same results. The receiver at the 
back of the mill returns his “ receipts ”—the elongated bars—to the iron 
table. The handles and index of the mill are again put into requisition, 
the rolls are made to approach yet more closely, and again the bars are 
passed between them. Further elongation at the expense of thickness 
follows, and again and again the compressing process does its work. The 
bars have now, though ‘perfectly cold when first put through the mill, 
become hot, and the workmen have donned their gloves, made of the 
thickest hides.. Their next aim is to reduce the bars to shorter lengths, 
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for they are now about four feet in length, and less than one-fourth their 
original thickness. 

On an iron truck they are drawn to the ponderous shears, opening 
and shutting their steel jaws as if hungering for their prey. A gauge, 
placed at the back of the shears, regulates the length of the cuttings, 
and speedily the work of decapitation, so to speak, goes on. Each bar 
is thus cut into five short lengths, and in detachments of five they are put 
into cylindrical copper tubes, fitted with covers of the same metal and 
made air-tight with lutings of fire-clay. This is preparatory to the 
process of annealing; for the compression to which the bars have been 
subjected by rolling has made them very hard. The tubes are now 
placed on small iron carriages, and submitted, with their loads, to the 
action of a reverberatory furnace. About twenty minutes’ baking 
alters the temper of the gold materially; and after being submitted in 
a hot state to a cold-water bath, it becomes perfectly soft and malleable. 
After this operation, the bars are conveyed to the-smaller series of rolling 
mills, where, by a repetition of “pinches,” they are yet further 
attenuated, until they assume the proportions of ribands rather than 
bars, and are henceforth denominated, technically, “ fillets.” Each strip of 
metal is now about four feet in length, and of just sufficient breadth 
to allow of two sovereigns being punched from any portion of it. A 
graduated steel gauge is applied to the fillets as they leave the 
adjusting mill, to insure uniformity of thickness, and this is purposely 
left rather greater than that of the finished blank. The rolling-room 
machinery has now performed its mission, and a balancing-up of the 
work takes place. The waste ends, splinters, and débris, are collected 
for remelting, and the fillets are passed forward to 


THE ADJUSTING ROOM. 


The machines in this branch of the establishment are not numerous, 
and they are driven also by subterranean shafting and pulleys. The 
Flatting-Mill is the first in order of these, and it consists of a pair of 
small steel rolls, mounted in a frame. The upper roll has three flat 
spaces on its surface, while the lower one ‘is perfectly round. The 
fillets from the rolling-room are deposited in troughs placed beside the 
flatting-mill, and one by one their ends are introduced between the 
rolls. The introduction takes place at the moment that a flat side of 
the upper roll, in the course of its slow revolution, permits the fillet 
to enter. Ths, the cylindrical portion of the same roll, a moment 
after, pinches the end of the fillet to the extent of two inches of its 
length, thus reducing it considerably in thickness, and ejects it. 
Another and another is introduced, pinched, and ejected in a similar 
manner, until the whole batch of fillets have undergone the same treat- 
ment, and have each one end made thinner than the other portion of 
its body. This prepares them for the next stage in their progress, 
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which is a final adjustment of their thickness. The rolling operation, it 
will be remembered, left the fillets rather too thick for coining into 
sovereigns. It is the mission of what is called the Drawbench to reduce 
them to the exact thickness required. This machine was invented in 
1816, by Sir John Barton, of the Mint. It acts somewhat on the principle 
of a wire-drawing machine, and, in general appearance, is not dissimilar 
thereto, as will be observed from the following illustration of it. 

In recesses in the heads (A A) of this machine are affixed, horizontally, 
two pairs of small steel cylinders, each 3 inches long and } inch in 
diameter, and as hard and beautifully polished as fire, water, and the 
turning-lathe can make them. Lach pair is so placed as that they cannot 
revolve, and one roll of each is placed immediately above its fellow. The 
distance between them is regulated by adjusting screws, indices, and 
levers, attached to the upper part of the “ heads,” and when in use for 
sovereigns, that distance is made precisely equal to the thickness of a 
blank, or uncoined sovereign. For other coins of course the same rule 
applies. We have seen that the fillets have been pinched at one end, and 





THE DRAWBENCH. 


we now learn the utility of the squeezing to which they have been sub- 
jected. The thinned ends pass readily between the cylinders, and project 
slightly beyond them. Allowing that two fillets have been so passed, the 
workman causes two locomotive “ dogs,” marked in the sketch, (C C), to 
advance on miniature wheels, and to bite with very sharp steel teeth the 
projecting ends. He next attaches the “dogs” to a pair of endless 
chains, traversing the machine longitudinally, and they draw the fillets 
forward between the cylinders, and thus equalise them in thickness from 
one end to the other. Thus it fares with all the fillets, which are imme- 
diately after cut into short and handy lengths. A hand-press, with a 
cutter fitted to it, is used ever and anon by a workman, known as @ 
“Tryer,” to test the accuracy of the machine’s action. he cutter is of 
precisely the diameter of the blank required, and a piece is punched from 
each shortened fillet and weighed. If the pieces thus tested are found 
more than one quarter of a grain above or below the standard weight of a 
sovereign, the Drawbench is readjusted until more accurate results are 
gained. The waste ends are next cut from the fillets for remelting, and 
the latter are advanced to 
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THE CUTTING ROOM, 


which is one of the most handsome and noisy apartments of the 
Mint. It is circular, lofty, well-lighted, and supplied with twelve 
Cutting-Presses. These are arranged in a circular form above an iron 
platform, in which boxes are snugly placed for catching the blank 
sovereigns as they fall from the presses. A boy attends each press, and 
feeds it with adjusted fillets. Motion is given to the whole by a series of 
vacuum pumps and a fly-wheel, which revolves horizontally in the midst 
of them. They rise and fall at a rate to produce ordinarily sixty pieces of 
whatever kind of blank coins may be required, the cutters and the power 
necessary being easily adjustible. In order to make our explanations of 
the Mint Cutting-Presses more intelligible, our artist has furnished the 
accompanying sketch of one of them. 

The main portions of this machine are the Punch, or cutter (A), 
and the Bolster, or bed, (B). 
These must be very exactly 
turned and fitted, or the pieces, 
resulting from their use, would 
vary in weight. As the punch 
rises after each stroke, the boy 
in attendance takes care to ad- 
vance his fillet, until it is per- 
forated from end to end. The 
pieces fall through the bolster, 
which is hollow, into a box be- 
neath, and repeated testings of 
their weight take place during 
the progress of the work. 

Allowing, now, that the fillets 
have all yielded the largest quan- 
tity of blanks possible to be ob- 
tained from them (and constant 
practice has made the lads em- 
ployed in perforating them expert 
and careful in this respect), they 
(the fillets) are bound up for 
remelting, whilst the blanks are 
passed forward in bags of 720 
ounces, or 2,804 pieces, to 














CUTTING PRESS. 


THE WEIGHING ROOM. 


This is a noble room, a sort of Great Council Chamber, with twelve 
automaton judges under glass cases and sitting constantly in judgment. 
Arranged in a single line, under a small range of shafting dependent from 
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the ceiling, are placed twelve weighing-machines. These are of the 
most delicate construction, and resemble much, at first sight, what are 
known as skeleton clocks. The duty of these is to weigh, singly, every 
blank piece of metal intended for coinage, from the florin down to the 
sixpenny piece. We say from the florin downward, because, in dimensions, 
that is the largest coin now produced at the Mint—crowns and half-crowns 
have not been coined there for several years past. Each of the machines 
is fitted with a feeding tube of brass, and these are filled with blank 
pieces received from the cutting-presses. The tubes being placed at 
an angle, conduct the pieces down to the machines by a natural law. 
At the foot of the tube, (taking one machine for facility of explana- 
tion,) a small slide of steel is seen to advance and recede; each time 
it advances it pushes before it the lowest piece in the tube, and 
leaves it, with the most dainty carefulness, on a small scale-table, or fan, 
attached to the beam of the machine. While resting in this position, 
which it does for the space of about three seconds, the weight of the blank 
is taken, and its fate decided. Should it be found within the prescribed 
and legal limits of the weight of a sovereign, it will be conducted 
through a flattened tube into the medium compartment—the State-room 
of the automaton judge. If, however, it should prove more than one 
quarter of a grain heavier than standard, it will as certainly find itself in 
a condemned cell, and if more than a quarter of a grain lighter, the 
same sad result follows. The machines, indeed, appear to do all but think. 
After the three seconds allowed for each “ case,” the slide advances with 
the next candidate, which then precipitates its predecessor down the for- 
tunate or the fatal tube, and takes its place at the bar of justice. 

These machines, which are of the most delicate construction, were 
made by Messrs. Napier, of London; cost £200 each: and are infallible 
in action. Formerly, twenty men were engaged to accomplish in a 
day the quantity of work which they with ease and greater accuracy 
accomplish. In practice, about ninety-seven or ninety-eight blanks out 
of every hundred are accepted by the automatons, whilst the remainder 
are returned as defective to the melting-crucibles. Latterly, a scraping 
and filing machine has been introduced for reducing the weight of ‘too 
heavy ’’ blanks—it is the invention of the Officer of the Weighing Room. 
After this ordeal of weighing, the sovereign blanks are all collected, and 
those which are good, placed in 720 ounce bags, are transferred to 


THE MARKING ROOM, 


the name of which conveys no idea of the nature of the operations con- 
ducted therein. In this room, however, the edges of the blanks are 
raised ; a sort of rim being made upon each. The object of this is to 
render the process of stamping more easy. All coins have protecting 
edges upon them, and “ marking’’ prepares them to receive the beading 
from the dies more readily. A valuable machine has recently been 
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invented for marking coins at the Mint, by a clever artificer of the estab- 
lishment, and is now in daily use there. It consists of a steel disc, with 
a small groove on its side or face, and corresponding with a steel-grooved 
cheek placed opposite to it. The disc revolves with much rapidity, and 
the blanks, conducted by an inclined tube, are made to revolve between 
the two grooves. They pass through the machine at the rate of six or seven 
hundred per minute, and fall in a stream into the basket placed to catch 
them. The blanks are, as it were, made thicker on their edges by 
marking, and slightly smaller in diameter than when punched from the 
fillets. They are now, therefore, ready for 


THE ANNEALING ROOM. 


The Officer of this department takes especial care to subdivide each bag 
of gold into four parts ; and thus, virtually, he counts the pieces ; for, as the 
weighing-machines have removed all irregular blanks from the mass, it is 
certain that each portion of 180 ounces will contain precisely 701 sove- 
reigns. These parcels are henceforth named “ journies,” from the French 
word journée, and they are placed in small canvas bags. In this form 
they are handed to the workmen of the Annealing Room, who forth- 
with proceed, by the aid of certain wooden trays with fluted bottoms, to 
get the blanks into the form of rouwleaux. Next, cast-iron pans, each of 
sufficient capacity to hold four “ journies,” are placed on a table and filled 
with blanks. The boxes are then covered with accurately-fitting plates of 
wrought-iron, and the jointings of the covers are luted with fire-clay. 
This is preparatory to their deposition in ovens, of which there are eight 
in the annealing room, and which give the place very much the appear- 
ance of a large bakehouse. The boxes, with their previous contents, are 
now lifted to the mouths of the ovens, and placed upon small carriages of 
iron. The doors of the ovens are raised, the carriages pushed into them, 
and again the ordeal by fire has to be passed through. The reason for 
the repetition of this baking process is, that the blanks have become, by 
the second series of rolling and the compression of the drawbench cylinders, 


very hard; so hard, indeed, that stamping them without annealing would | 


be next to impossible, and a very fatal operation for the dies. They are 
kept in the ovens, in their air-tight casings, for about forty or fifty 
minutes ; until, indeed, they attain the redness of a bright Kentish cherry. 
The motive for heating them in air-tight pans, it may be said, is to pre- 
serve their colour, and to prevent volatilization of the alloy from their 
surfaces. Through a small eye-hole in the oven doors the workmen watch 
the process of the bakings, and determine when they shall be withdrawn. 
Assuming that these rich Mint Pies are sufficiently well cooked, they are 
removed from the ovens and deposited on the cold stone floor of the apart- 
ment, The cooling process goes on rapidly while the temperature of the 
room proportionally increases. The covers of the pans are presentlyremoved, 
and the latter are inverted over copper dishes placed to catch the pieces, 
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The dishes are passed forward to 
THE BLANCHING ROOM, 


where are several cisterns of cold water, and two coppers lined with lead, 
and nearly filled with boiling sulphuric acid and water. The blanks are 
first treated, in cullenders, to a cold bath, which has the effect of washing 
away any portions of the fire-clay which may have intermingled with 
them, and are then submitted to the hot acid solution. With an ashen 
stick the workman stirs them about in the mixture, and thus ensures the 
surfaces of each being brought into contact with it. Two or three minutes 
of this treatment are sufficient for the purpose, and once again they are 
bathed in cold water for the removal of the acid. They are then removed to 


TILE DRYING ROOM. 


This is fitted with a long table of iron, beneath which the flues from 
a small fire pass, and thus keep it moderately hot. The plate is covered 
by a two-inch layer of beechwood sawdust, which has the merit of not 
tarnishing gold—a merit possessed only by itself and boxwood sawdust. 
In the sieves containing portions of this sawdust the blanks are turned 
from the cullenders, and are then subjected to a considerable amount of 
friction, literally “at the hands” of the workmen. The sawdust falls 
through the meshes of the sieves, and soon the pieces are left alone in 
them. To make it doubly certain, however, that no particle of dust shall 
remain on their surfaces, they are next placed in a muffle—a copper 
cylinder perforated with small holes—and agitated in a heated-air bath. 
From this they are taken and placed in wooden trays, very much resembling 
those used in rural districts by butchers’ boys; and now we may examine 
them. They are no longer the’ dull, brassy-looking discs of metal they 
were, but bright and gay-looking candidates for the Coining-Press ; as 
bright, indeed, as the double-gilt buttons on the blue coat of a beau of the 
last generation. They are also soft and impressionable, instead of being 
as they were before annealing and washing—hard and unyielding. In 
this attractive form they are conveyed to 


THE COINING-PRESS ROOM, 


which, to visitors to the Royal Mint, is perhaps the most interesting of all 
its departments. The Weighing-Machines, with their fairy-like scales, 
beams, forceps, glass counterpoise weights, and tiny wheels, are undoubtedly 
beautiful; but they yield the palm in one respect at least to the Coining 
Presses ; they determine whether the pieces are qualified for coining, but 
the presses put the stamp of approval upon them, and qualify them for 
the active duties of circulation. 

There are eight Coining Presses in the Stamping Room of the Mint, 
which are put in motion by power, and one small one for coining the 
Queen’s Maunday Pence, which is worked by hand. The eight presses 
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are placed in a line between two rows of massive oak pillars, and 
upon an iron platform, raised two feet above the oaken and closely- 
jointed floor. In front of each press is a recess fitted with a seat 
for the reception of a lad, who is to feed it with its golden food. 
In order to make our explanation more clear, possibly it will be well 
to furnish an illustration of one of the Power Presses, and confine 








POWER PRESS. 
ourselves to an explanation of it. Let it be imagined that the reader 
is standing in the rear of the boy, who is seated immediately before 
and facing the press. Beside him, in a tray, are placed a quantity of our 
old acquaintances, the blanks, and close to his right-hand are two lines 
which give him the means of starting or of stopping, in an instant, the 
machine. The latter we will suppose has been already adjusted by the 
mechanical attendants, and is ready for its work. Well, his first move- 
ment will be to take a handful of blanks, and with them fill the vertical 
tube (A). He then causes the press to rise till the arm (D D) arrives at a 
point which limits its upward movement. In effecting this the rod (C), 
which is attached to the feeding apparatus (B,) causes a sort of flat 
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mechanical thumb and finger to advance from below the tube (A), and to 
earry with it a single blank. This it advances to the obverse die, which 
is firmly screwed, with its face upwards, to the bed of the press. This die 
is surrounded by a steel collar, which accurately fits it, and is serrated on 
its inner circumference. The reverse die attached to the vertical screw 
passing through the body of the press is now immediately over the obverse 
die, and the blank which rests upon it. Well, all is now ready, and the 
boy, giving a loud shout of “ Take care!” gives a sharp pull at the starting 
line. The effect is almost electrically quick—the fly arms make about the 
fourth of a revolution downwards, and with their momentum and force 
carry down the upper die. At the same instant the steel collar rises and 
encloses the blank as in a mould; the feeder retreats in search of another 
blank, which drops at once into its clutches, while the whole pressure of 
the blow is exerted on the first blank. The press in an instant recoils from 
the effects of the shock itself has given, the steel collar is depressed, and 
the finished coin—for such the first blank has become—rests for a sécond 
on the face of the lower die. The feeder, in advancing with the second, 
however, unceremoniously throws the first forward into a copper pan, 
placed at the back of the press for its reeeption, and deposits its successor 
on the lower die. The upper die again descends to squeeze upon it the 
impressions, the collar rises to mill its edge, the feeder returns, advances with 
a third blank, pushes the second away—and so the stamping operations pro- 
ceed, each press supplying itself with blanks and delivering itself of coins 
at the rate of 65 per minute, so long as the material lasts and the boys 
keep the tubes filled. At the back of the presses the coins are seen 
sliding down in glittering and rapid suecession. The heavy thuds of the 
press are distinctly heard at some distance from the room, and with a sort 
of musical regularity the coining of sovereigns goes on, hour by hour, and 
day by day. Two hundred thousand metallic portraits of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty are considered a maximum day’s work at the Mint. 

The whole of the presses obtain their action directly from the pressure 
of the atmosphere; so that it may be truly said, that the air which circu- 
lates so freely around us prepares our money for circulation. 

With slight differences, the coinage operations in silver and bronze are 
identical with those resorted to in the manipulation of gold coins. 
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CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? 
A TALE. 


BY MRS. S, C, HALL, 





XIV. 


A SENSATION ran through my frame as if fire were in my blood. My 
heart beat into my throat; then I felt as if snow trickled through my 
veins, heat and cold succeeding each other; while my temples throbbed, 
and I seemed to hear a voice—terribly appalling—confirming her 
words. 

It was trae—true! The long hoped-for, long prayed-for, child would 
come—would rest on my bosom—smile in my face—twine its fingers in 
my hair—call me by the thrice blessed, thrice holy, name of MotHer! 
I, who had cast away its birthright. Ob, what had I done !—what had I 
done! The headstrong rashness I had dignified with the name of 
sacrifice—to what had it led? Iwas entangled in my own net. I cast 
myself on the floor in self-abasement, and then remembered I had no 
right to abase his child: his life within my life—owr child ! 

During the early watches of the night the poor nun kept vigil 
with me; praying me to be still for the sake of the unborn—entreating 
me to have patience, not knowing what evil I had done. How could she 
comfort me, even if she had known it? What could she have said? She 
had no inlet to my history. Believing my husband dead, she talked in 
the natural fullness and affection of her gentle heart of the blessing his 
image would be to me—what companionship hereafter, and what 
melancholy bliss when it could lisp its father’s name. All these natural 
and loving thoughts and words were as daggers in my heart. 

The gaunt, rigid, truth was before me. Had I not selfishly stolen 
the birthright of the unborn? I asked if I could be taught to endure 
this, and live. Sister Maria’s compassionate sympathy bewildered me. 
{ did not merit it,—I—I had abandoned my husband to crime, and 
robbed him of the joyful name of “father.” I dared not cherish the 
consolation that I had intended to sacrifice only myself. My evil act 
stood before me as an actual fiend. I drove my compassionate friend 
from me. No eyes must see my agony—no voice attempt to soothe me. 
In the earnest goodness of her pitying nature, she had crouched in a 
comer, telling bead after bead to the Holy Mother, in prayer for her 
help—her help for me, heretic though I was! But I drove her forth, and 
dared to reproach the Almighty, who saved me from a grave beneath the 
dark waters; but, as morning dawned, a better spirit ministered to me, 
and, falling on my knees, I thanked the Lord who had preserved me 
from the double crime of suicide and murder. Dear Mary, from the hour 
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I prayed, the increasing life within was as new life from Heaven infused 
into my nature. When calmed, I wondered I had not thought of this 
peril. But I had never been with women during their months of hope; 
and, occupied at home—absorbed, first by my pursuit, and afterwards 
by my one passion, the woman of twenty knew less of the gifts and laws 
of Nature than do many children of ten. I had not enjoyed the privilege 
of being mother-taught ; my grandmother belonged to the old school, who 
never spoke of love and marriage but as of two ideas which it did not 
become young maids to entertain. I only knew that Sir Oswald wished 
for a son—and that so did I, because he desired it. But now—where— 
where was the father of my child? What perplexity—what agony— 
‘what remorse—was in this question ! 

I must lose no time; I must find my husband, and tell him all. 
Every other consideration vapoured into nothing beside the reality of my 
position. I did not for a moment doubt that Sir Oswald had left 
Naples, if he had ever held to his intention of going there. I had 
been nearly four months in the convent. Where had he gone? to 
England ?—or to Egypt ?—to the Holy Land, perhaps! He would not 
have married so soon after my supposed death—oh, no! that would be 
impossible—there was time, and to spare, to prevent that. I would 
certainly return to England—yes, to England. I had a wild, inconceivable 
objection to write. I dwelt—nay, I existed—in the conviction that he 
would love me now. I seized upon that blessed thought ;—now he 
would love me. I should be the mother of his child—he could not but 
love me! I had always felt he would love the mother, if he could not 
love the wife. After his recovery, he seldom passed a child without a 
word or a kiss: when smiles seemed for ever vanished from his lips, the 
sight of a child would recall them, But, latterly, he seemed not able to 
endure their voices and caresses. He was one to whom children turned 
instinctively for protection and companionship—the moment a child 
looked up to his face, it came towards him. I prayed to be directed 
what course to take, and it seemed that prayer strengthened my resolve— 
I must go forth and seek my husband. 

The resolution strengthened and calmed me; and when Maria brought 
my breakfast she found me with my jewels in my hand, calculating their 
value and my probable expenses, without any practical knowledge of 
either. _, 

* Surely I would ‘not leave the convent!” she said; ‘they all loved 
me; the Superior knew my value; I was a fortune to Santa Clara; 
Sister Seraphina had received orders for more embroidery than I could 
complete in a year. She knew the convent would relax its laws, and 
protect me and my child. Why should I wish to leave them? They were 
so peaceful, and so happy—she could be happy, also, but for her child; 
the child she should never see again! But there was no one to deprive me 
of mine.” All this was, to me, feeble as water; I told her I must see 
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tne Abbess. At last she went to seek her, and, after a long absence, 
returned. ‘The Abbess was not well, but she would see me after 
vespers.” I entered her room with a determined air: the Madré looked 
me over and over, and endeavoured to discover if I had fresh secrets 
to reveal. She trusted I knew the value of being protected in God’s 
house by such a sisterhood. She knew that their holy patroness enabled 
me to help their house, which was very poor, and which it was an unheard- 
of privilege for a heretic to be permitted to do—a miraculous proof of 
the piety of their holy protectress. I must, at all events, remain to fulfil 
my engagements, and no doubt my sins would be pardoned at her 
intercession! She altogether ignored me, and my situation: I was simply 
a “worker.” replied, “ I had been happy to do what I had done as a proof 
of my gratitude, but that having made no engagements, I had none to 
fulfil.” She looked astonished at my frankness, and would have been 
angry, had she not wished to retuin my services. She talked to me as if 
I had been a child; and when I was departing gave me a handful of the 
everlasting bribe, sweetmeats, with the assurance that I should be taken 
care of, and that I must be good and content, for I was under the 
especial care of the Church and the blessed Santa Clara. 

I returned sadly to my cell, for I saw she had determined I 
should not leave the convent, and I did not know to what means she might 
resort to detain me. I sat to my embroidery with a real desire to 
finish what I had commenced; but my hand had lost its cunning—the 
needle passed out and in mechanically, and what was traced was com- 
pleted ; but my invention was gone. I wept ;—my tears did not restore 
my power. 

I had a horror of writing ;—it seemed impossible for me to address 
Sir Oswald. With that unreasoning mind which you have already seen, 
my Mary, had been so fatal to me, I now planned how I should cast 
myself at his feet, implore his pardon, and reveal to him why I had re- 
turned. I pictured his astonishment at my resurrection, changing into 
joy, when he knew the cause that brought me back to life and England, 

I arranged my little parcel ; determined to avoid Naples, but watch for 
some one who would guide me to the nearest sea-port; and as I should 
not be recognized in the half-religious dress I had adopted, I could, even 
with my limited knowledge of Italian, make inquiries as to Sir Oswald’s 
movements. 

When a woman is suddenly thrown upon the vortex of the world, to 
think and act for herself, it is a question whether the Peeress, only 
accustomed to command, or the Peasant, trained to unreasoning obe- 
dience, would be the most helpless; at all events, my peasant education 
had given me a power of self-help, and what I might call a “trade,” and 
my lesson in rank had taught me something of the art of command that 
induces obedience. I could order what I required in a manner that would 
make those orders respected. My hopes rose, with my simple prepara- 
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tions. When Maria came, she shook her head, and with tears entreated 
me to remain—to make, in fact, a virtue of necessity ; for that there was 
a determination, of which all in the convent were aware, to prevent my 


This, of course, roused and strengthened my English nature. I said 

I would go without asking permission from the Superior; resolved to 
assert my right as a British subject, and leave the convent at once. 
I told her I knew the English Consuls at Rome and Naples, and, if 
detained, I would appeal to them. Maria assured me I did not know 
what I said; and, clinging round me, begged me to be calm, and wait— 
wait for a little time. It was an unfortunate moment, she assured me, 
to request any favour of the Superior; she had so much sorrow just 
then. During the last week, one of their pupils had been given by her 
relatives to the convent to become the bride of Christ; but she stoutly 
nd rebelliously refused the privilege, and had excited a spirit of opposi- 
on among the pupils, which could only be attributed to direct Satanic 
influence. Katerina had been to a cousin for a holiday; and her future was 
determined for her during her absence, but her opposition was most 
trying ; in time she would see her wickedness, but at present it was very 
trying— very trying,” repeated Sister Maria. I maintained my right as 
a free woman, to go if I pleased; but Sister Maria shook her head, and 
seemed quite to believe the contrary. I became terror-stricken, and 
resolved to depart at once. I bound my few jewels round my waist, and 
declared that after all I had done—all my earnest and valuable labour— 
after the exertions I had made to gratify and please the Superior in return 
for the shelter J had received, it was impossible she would really forbid 
my quitting the convent when I desired to do so. I walked firmly to 
the gate, and told the porteress to open it; but Seraphina made furious 
grimaces, and sat down, with an air of determination, on her little stone 
seat at the wicket. I attempted to seize the key, upon which’she screamed 
like a maniac, and rang an alarm-bell that communicated with the inte- 
rior of the convent. This brought nuns and novices in a wild troop, with 
flying robes and disordered looks, to the postern, imagining some assault 
had been made on the outer gate; last of all arrived the Abbess, some- 
what flurried and out of breath, but, drawing her drapery round her with 
a care and skill she never omitted. We stood face to face—the Abbess, 
short and stout, with firm-set, well-developed features, of that. soft brown 
hne never seen out of Italy, for, when in other climes, it becomes sallow ; 
her features, however, were seldom called into expression, and her thin 
lips looked chiselled out of pink coral; but her glorious eyes were deep, 
yet vivid as lightning; nothing in them, or in her, betokening a high 
yet chastened religious calling; nothing, save the robes, which fell in 
statuesque folds below her feet;—I, above the usual height of woman, 
fair to transparency, with large, clear, moonlight eyes, which shone upon 
her, and were not quenched by her lightnings—I, demanded of her my 
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liberty, in as courteous words as I could set for the occasion. It was 
refused. Then—poor, forlorn, Englishwoman that I was—I imperiously 
questioned on what ground I was imprisoned ? 

The Abbess denied that I was imprisoned—I was “ protected,” and 
should be so, as long as that “‘ protection” was necessary. How could I 
suppose they would abandon me at the time I so much needed care? 

Moved by another impulse, I avowed myself the wife of Sir Oswald 
Harvey; but, instead of this producing the effect I anticipated, the 
Abbess smiled, shook her head; and the sisters—who hung about in 
groups—shook theirs, murmuring ‘ poverina,” “poverina!” I saw 
they believed me insane! Instead of proving by dignity and firmness 
that I was not so, I became more and more excited, and added threats to 
my demands for liberty. This strengthened their impression. The poor 
nuns cast up their eyes and whispered together, fingering their rosaries, 
and ejaculating sentences of prayer. Maria, utterly astonished at my 
avowal that I had a living husband, crept to my side, anxious to help me, 
and yet unable to comprehend whether I was mad or no. 

The Abbess did not command silence until she saw I was conquered 
by my own excitement. She then made the sign of the cross on breast 
and brow, spoke to me a few words of commonplace kindness, such as 
one would address to an angry child, and recommended me to be good 
and quiet—adding, that I should have plenty of flowers and bonbons, while 
she herself would pray for me, and make an offering for me! 

The Sisters murmured their applause ; and, as the Abbess turned away, 
an alley was formed for her progress between the nuns, and she proceeded 
slowly along, flinging blessings upon them from each hand, while several, 
kneeling, raised and kissed the hem of her garments. 

When they had all vanished I was near the wicket, Maria by my side, 
and Seraphina’s:,cold, cruel eyes bent on me with a look of malignant 
exultation, while she rattled the strong iron key of the entrance against 
the chain by which it was suspended from her girdle. 


XV. 


I coutp not sleep—I could not rest; I refused food; I heaped 
cruel words upon poor Maria; I walked up and down my cell more 
like a caged lioness than a Christian woman. What was I to do? 
Remain there I could not. I nmst by some means communicate with 
my husband. I appealed to Maria; but she also was closely watched. 
I refused to thread a needle, or draw a flower. At last I wrote to the 
Consul with a crayon, on a white satin riband—for ink and paper were 
refused me. I told him I was Lady Harvey, the wife of Sir Oswald 
Harvey, who was supposed to have perished in the river after the fire in 
the Inn at Terrecina. I entreated him to communicate to Sir Oswald that 
I was alive, but detained by force in the Santa Clara; and that I trusted 
him at once to command my release, throwing myself entirely on his 
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protection as an English subject. After much entreaty I obtained from 
Maria a promise to send this to a mysterious “‘ Some one,” in Naples, who 
would certainly deliver it at the Consulate; and she assured me in the 
course of a week that she believed it had been received, for very close 
inquiries were made in the convent as to the possibility of my writing. 
Maria told me I was represented as a poor insane wanderer, who was 
protected from motives of the purest charity, and that it was quite impos- 
sible I could be the lady who had disappeared after the fire, as her body 
had been found and buried! At all events, I received no reply ;—my 
hours seemed days—my days weeks. I hoped the Abbess would have 
permitted my departure when she no longer profited by my skill! but no; 
she had always been remarkable for her consistency—and those who pride 
themselves upon that quality indulge it until it degenerates into the vilest 
and most blind obstinacy. The sombre monotony of her life did not 
permit the entry of a new idea, while it strengthened the old. She had 
said I should remain—therefore I must remain. She had said I was insane 
—therefore I must be insane. The doors of their miracle-working Church 
were opened, ready to receive, for Church purposes, whatever infant it 
pleased Gop to send into the world; they should be able to save the 
child—from its mother! I cursed them then; my womanly, motherly 
nature was roused—and I comforted myself ‘with thoughts, and half- 
breathed words, of revenge. It did not at first occur to me that I was 
- giving them reason for a belief in my insanity. 

Maria did not look upon me as she had done—her eyes filled with 
admiration and sympathy. She, as well as the rest, treated me more and 
more as if I were an unreasoning child, totally unfit to become a mother. 
I wrote again in the same fanciful fashion—for I could accomplish my 
purpose in no other way—and again Maria promised the communication 
should be conveyed safely to its destination: though I doubted the promise, 
still it comforted me; my hope revived ; I hoped for myself and the little 
fluttering life within my own. Oh, how I pictured urs love for our child! 
At other times I was certainly all but the insane thing they desired I 
should appear. What should I do? What couldI do? The little life 
kindled beneath my bosom seemed to reproach me. What if Sir Oswald 
should marry before he knew of my existence? But I was so well aware 
of the delicacy of his nature, of the importance he attached to the 
proprieties of life, of the very wrench which my supposed death would 
occasion, that I believed even his passion for HER would not submerge 
the necessity for the prescribed year of mourning, and rejoiced in my relief 
from the torture which the possibility of his marriage now inflicted upon 
me. I could not have supported the idea, and retained my command 
over myself. 

If I had been a prisoner of State I could not have been guarded with 
greater care. I was locked in my cell at night; and every step and turn I 
made in the garden was watched. I knew, and oh, how bitterly I felt, this! 
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The walls were high, but I determined to scale them; I had observed 
where a platanus overtopped a buttress. I waited as patiently as I could 
for the darker nights, when the moon did not shine in the least—perfectly 
dark an Italian night can seldom be called. I do not know how I existed 
without sleep; but I am sure I never slept consciously for many nights. 
I frequently fancied I heard the soft, stealthy footfall of a cat close to the 
wall of my cell, and at other times imagined it was the step of some wilder 
animal—larger, too, perhaps; for my quickened senses believed that a larger 
body than either fox or cat brushed against the wall. I had watched for 
and listened to this mysterious passing along, and its return. I was, and 
am, a believer in supernatural visitations, and have often prayed during 
those long watches that I might have a palpable assurance I was under 
the guardianship of some glorified spirit, drawn towards me by that 
ever-living, ever-increasing love and pity—such as angels feel for 
suffering humanity. During three days poor Maria had been prevented 
attending on me as usual, and Seraphina, my especial horror, had laid 
down my abundantly-allotted portion of food and wine, but without the 
delicate fruit or fragrant flowers Maria had brought as luxuries. I had, 
of course, inquired for my friend ; and Seraphina did not hesitate to tell me, 
it was not for her good or mine that we should be so intimate; that the 
“noble Madre” wished me well, and so sent her to serve me! Thus, my 
one hope of communication with the outer world was withdrawn. I was 
as fixedly imprisoned as if I had been within actual prison walls. 
Another time she hinted, that if I became a good girl, and worked, Maria 
would return. It is not to be wondered at that I longed for night, and 
marked the approach of its mysterious footsteps. Miserable that I was, 
but for the now palpitating life beneath my bosom I doubt if I could have 
preserved my own. At last, during a moonless night, I heard the soft. 
step, and the rustle, and, I imagined, even breathing, outside my window, 
and then a tapping at the shutter—which, as it was fastened outside, 
I could not open. I trembled so violently that I could hardly inquire 
who was there. At last, even in the whisper, I recognized the voice of the 
young girl who, on my first arrival, had been so kind. 

“Open,” she said. I explained I could not; that the fastening was 
without. It was rapidly undone; and the sweet night air refreshed and 
strengthened me. With the precocity and impetuosity of the hot south, 
she told me she had resolved not to become a nun as her family wished, 
because they wanted her money. She had no parents living. The Madré 
was forcing her to wed the Church. She would not; she would escape ; 
and there was one without who would help her—her adored! (the girl could 
not have been more than fourteen). Would I go with her? They desired 
to get out of Italy ;—to England, perhaps, for a little while. She knew! 
wanted to escape; would I fly with her, and show them the way to 
England? She quite loved me; would I be faithful to her ?” 

“T would,” 
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“ Would I swear?” 

“T would.” 

“On the cross?” 

** No, not on the eross—on a Bible if she liked.” 

“ Ah, there, I was a heretic |!” 

* But faithful z 

“ Yes, so she believed.” 

** When should we go?” 

** Would I really be faithful ?” 

I thought this so childish, when my very life depended on escape— 
and I told her I would swear on the eross if it assured her the more. 
Upon this she kissed me, and produced her rosary, over which, held by 
her trembling fingers, I promised to be faithful to her. Then I must 
swear, again—not to take her lover from her! ‘ Ah,.I knew not what he 
was—so handsome.” My spirit rose at this; but I kept it down as best I 
could, and thought it right to tell her I had a husband I wished to find. 
She sprang up like a child—an impassioned child, as she was—and kissed 
me through that miserable window. 

“J would surely take them to England—there were no convents there 
—no Abbess—and no power to separate her from her lover.” 

“ But when,” I asked again, “should we go?” 

** Soon—to-morrow, perhaps.” 

* Did Maria know ?” 

**No,” she replied; ‘‘ she had not seen Maria for days. She must be 
in, penance—often the sisters were put away in penance,” 

Suddenly, she fastened the shutter and disappeared. I did not. hear 
her footsteps departing, but I heard others approach. I heard a hand 
passed over my shutter, and had just time to lay down, when Seraphina, 
apparently without unlocking my door, stood before me with her lantern 
and coil of keys. 

I sprang up, and asked her what she wanted. She made,no reply, but 
opened and looked into my box; and gabbled and gesticulated—then, 
without another word, withdrew—and I was alone, my mind fevered 
almost beyond reason. The sudden hope of liberty, eestatic as it was, did 
not altogether obliterate my anxiety for the poor girl’s future. Who had 
she made her destiny? the poor passionful child! The next night my 
shutter was unvisited, save by the wing of the bat, or the passing scream 
of the little night-hawk, I never slept until morning, The day crept 
away in that still, frightful sameness, which is a lingering death: the 
Abbess sent a message by Seraphina with my noonday meal, that she 
wished to see me on the morrow. But for the one strong cord that now 
bound me to existence, how prayerfully I should have hoped that morrow 
I might never see. 

Tt was a day of delicious sunshine, and I had learned to count the hours 
by the shadows; evening came at last, and that loathsome woman 
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brought my evening meal. She sat on my box, where poor Maria used to 
sit softening my sorrows by her sympathy; and, though I believed she had 
played me false as regarded my letters, yet she had been my consolation : 
there sat Seraphina, grasping her chin within her hard dirty palms, 
and telling me how grateful I ought to be; for, even if in the end I 
perished, my infant would be saved, because it would be taken from me— 
unless I entered the Sisterhood. She delighted in distilling this poison ; 
and as she talked, and I endured as best I could, clenching my nails into 
my own flesh to keep myself quiet by a sense of physical suffering, I saw 
my midnight visitor pass and repass along the walk, humming the “ Non 
nobis,” and at last she hung about the door, as she used to do when the 
full tide of my popularity was flowing. I saw she was playing with the 
fastening : Seraphina sharply ordered her away, upon which she playfully 
flung a handful of chocolate at her, This had the desired effect; she 
threw herself over those which fell on the floor, in her determination that 
I should not partake of the luxury. My cunning friend profited by the 
opportunity, and busied herself still more with the lock: when the 
portress had found and secreted the last fragment of the delicious choco- 
late, the temptation was repeated with the same result, and then the 
laughing girl disappeared. By this time twilight had deepened into. 
darkness—the first night-bell was ringing—‘“ Seraphina!” was called, and 
with an extra quantity of crossing and grumbling Seraphina hastened away, 
leaving my evening meal, almost untasted, behind—a very unusual thing, 
as certainly she generally removed more than half of the food and wine. 
I was almost delirious with hope—and this time my hope was not 
disappointed: the step approached—there was a little scraping and 
shaking at the door, and Katerina unfastened it. My few jewels, and 
the food Seraphina had left, were concealed in my dress. She took my 
cold, trembling hand, in hers, which was warm and firm, and we glided 
along the wall, through the long rank grass of the cemetery, stumbling 
occasionally over a grave or a cross, and startling a bird from its roost, 
until we came to the wall. She put out her hand in the darkness, feeling 
along as she went, when suddenly she paused—‘“TI have got it!’ she 
whispered. 

“Got what ?” 

“* The rope—the ladder—feel |” 

I did feel what seemed a fragile ladder of ropes. 

* I go first,” she said, with her fierce promptness; and, almost before 
the sentence was finished, she was hurrying on to the wall, clambering up 
that fearful height with the agility of a cat. As suddenly, she paused— 

“* When the rope is pulled three times, mount |” 

My heart sank within me. I held the rope for her—how would it 
be when it went loose? It was so dark at that particular angle of the 
wall that I could hardly see beyond my own height. What, if after all 
she should desert me. The poor child might be willing to help me, might 
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really wish me to go with her to England; but who was the man! It 
might not answer his purpose to give me liberty, or be encumbered by 
me. ‘The ladder had ceased to vibrate; it hung in my hand. Suppose 
he had let it go! It seemed to me as if hours were passing. There was a 
pull—and then two, three—firm and strong; the first was his, the last 
were hers. I nerved myself. My first step was taken. How I got up or 
over I cannot tell; but I heard her voice ringing sharply, as it always 
did—a clear acute voice striking like flint and steel upon my ears—“ I 
move not without her!” and I was thankful to feel her arms round me, 
and that she kissed me on both cheeks. 


XVI. 


I nememBer the withdrawal of the rope, and the loving anxiety 
of the girl lest I was hurt; and her childish delight at the coarse peasant 
dress her lover had brought her, which she inspected by the light of a late 
moon; and her reproaches because he had not brought one for me; and 
his reminding her that he could not, for he had not the honour of knowing 
of my existence; and the chill I felt as the idea grew upon me, that the 
knowledge was a dreadful perplexity to him ;—-but after a little he assured 
her, courteously, that before morning he would find me a disguise as 
perfect as her own. 

She it was, evidently, who wished to get to England. She was 
impressed with the idea that they could not be safe in Italy. It seemed 
to me that her passion for her companion had struck sudden fire during 
a holiday of three days she had passed with some relative, where she had 
first discovered the determination they had come to as to her passing her 
life in a convent—poor impulsive child! Her disguise was quickly 
adopted; and after a rest of a few minutes we commenced descending the 
mountain. The man’s care and attention were of course given to the 
girl, who little needed them. She sprang from bank to rock, over gully 
and stream ; now swinging by a bough—then leaping a descent. Frequently 
she would spring back to me, extending her hands to help me, and once 
insisted on his carrying me over a stream, which she seemed delighted to 
splash through. Far up in the clouds, as it were, as the morning broke, 
we heard the first matin-bell of the convent. She grasped my arm, and 
after listening to catch the faint sound—and crossing herself—she clapped 
her hands and burst into a wild laugh, so full of joy and triumph, that it 
turned the current of my thoughts ; for every time my eyes rested upon 
“Carlo,” (as she called him, while he called her “ Bella,”) I felt as if 
enveloped in a damp shroud. He was a well-formed, handsome man, 
of perhaps five-and-twenty—certainly, despite his peasant habit, with the 
air and manner of a gentleman—but of a gentleman in whom I could not 
for a moment trust—he was always peeping out of the corners of his 
long almond-shaped eyes; he never even looked ‘ Bella” full in the face. 
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His head was beautifully shaped—the brow broad, not high; but 
the chin and lower part of the face were full to sensuality. Add to 
all this those wavering, artful eyes, lying in perpetual ambush beneath 
their silky lashes, and you would as soon, either upon impulse or 
reflection, take a rattlesnake to your bosom as that man into your con- 
fidence. He could not smile: when he tried his lips seemed quivering 
in disdain of the effort—he never bestowed one frank, free-loving smile 
on that trusting child, whose eyes sought his as if they had been the eyes 
of an angel! I was not in the mood to speculate upon who, or what, he 
was. I only questioned if his interest would lead him to be true to the 
impassioned fool whose heart and soul were his—a love whose triumph 
was its slavery, seeking no girlish concealment—an unblushing love— 
panting to prove its devotion for life or death—one great passion 
sweeping away all others. I remembered my own sense of shame when 
I discovered that I loved; but she longed to show it to the world. She 
believed in him more truly than she had ever believed in her patron 
saint. 

Alas! for that poor heart when its shipwreck came! At length we 
reached a mingling of rock and ruin—which might be a place 
of ambush, or a place of halt—bounded on one side by richly-wooded 
groves of ancient chesnuts, and on the other by rocky acclivities, that 
only afforded sure footing to the goat. I quickly followed Katerina’s 
example, and threw myself on the grass. I had gone wildly onward 
while I had power to move, and now felt as if I should never move again ; 
but still my heart bounded—I was Free! Carlo left us to ourselves, and 
disappeared behind some rocks that were more than half concealed by 
rampant aloes and wild figs; and not long afterwards, returned, bringing a 
pitcher of milk, and the dress complete of a peasant or goatherd. I had 
no knowledge of the class to which it belonged, but he suggested that I 
should adopt it as my disguise. I shrank from it; but the girl sprang at 
it with delight. It would be the very thing for her—she would make a 
eapital boy—she always loved to dress up in her cousin’s clothes—and I 
should be the Contadina and their sister—that was it |—I should be 
their sister. I was just a shy, modest Contadina. Oh, how she would 
ruffle and swagger as a boy! how stupid Carlo was not to think of 
it before! She would command him—she laughed and chatted while 
the sun was rising, and while we drank the milk; but at last he told us 
that, as we must be prepared for pursuit, the sooner we arranged our 
dresses the better. My look and air was so “foreign” that it would 
certainly betray them, unless I changed my aspect altogether. My skin 
could be tinted with walnut leaves ; but there was my fair hair! He spoke 
with a contempt and bitterness I could ill endure. Katerina revelled in 
stratagems ; she was a born intriguante; she could not have gone straight- 
forward in anything. ‘I should be ill,” she said, directly—I should 
have a miserable toothache, and my face tied up—a handkerchief all 
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ever my head like an old woman—I should be their sick sister ;” and 
laughing as if we were free from all danger, she hurried me behind the 
rocks, demanding Carlo’s silk handkerchief to complete the disguise. At 
any other time I must have been intensely amused at her genius for 
masquerade. She equipped herself to perfection—I should not have 
known her anywhere; and at every new device she ran to show herself to 
her lover with the most playful and simple exultation. The convent 
Signorita—the supposed-to-be devout little maiden, devoted to a 
heavenly bridegroom—was transformed into a perfect little “ scamp.” 
She might have passed at Naples as one of those miraculous boys 
who live on water melons and music—up to anything—ready for 
anything. ‘Then she dressed me in her cast-off bodice and petticoat, 
staining my skin, and finally tying up my head and face as if I were 
a miserable sufferer from pain. She insisted on my stuffing a fig into 
my mouth to form a palpable swelling, and exulted in her idea, be- 
cause it would prevent my talking. My “ bad Italian would betray me.” 
Now, I need only shake my head—not speak. This masquerade seized 
upon her with such tenacity, that even Carlo was forgotten—she threw 
herself with as much earnestness into a phantasy as into a reality. At 
last, when I was transformed, she led me forth with mock solemnity, 
and presented me to her lover. He assured us both that our disguises 
were so perfect that e must have been deceived. ‘ Then,” she exclaimed, 
passionately, with one of her sudden changes of mood, ‘then, you cannot 
love me, Carlo, for love sees through all disguises? And she pouted—and 
then changed as rapidly again into eloquent indignation. Her eyes 
flashed, and it required at least two whispers and a kiss to restore her to 
herself.‘ Herself!” What was herself? At times she was like a young 
tiger-cat, dangerous even in her play; at others, shivering and cooing like 
a frightened dove ! 

While I was well content with my disguise, the “lovers” walked back- 
wards and forwards on a natural strip of terrace that overhung a rich but 
narrow valley. There was the mingled verdure of the ilex, the tamarisk, 
the palmetto, and the mastic trees. Overpowered as I was with fatigue 
(and, poor child, she had poured milk on my feet—for she had no water— 
and dried them with my cast-off dress, which she concealed in the depths 
of a half cell, half cavern), I lay, dozing, beneath the shade of a 
palmetto, yet catching, without seeking to do so, bits and scraps of their 
discourse. She was urging her desire to go to England, and he was 
combating it, in even-toned whisperings. While her young voice was 
modulated into every degree of impatience and tenderness, of self-will and 
entreaty, he was evidently waiting for some message or signal from below, 
and impatient at its delay; the day waned on; my fatigue gradually 
lessened, and we all became restless, and anxious to proceed, Carlo pro- 
cured some more milk and peasant bread, which hunger made delicious. 
At last, when, fairly exhausted by watching and impatience, I longed to 
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set forward alone, Carlo questioned me, but in a gentlemanly way, as to 
my future plans, and particularly inquired into my resources. I showed 
him a ring—only one, for I had no faith in him; he examined it, and 
told its value to within a few scudi; but he said that, beautiful as it was, it 
would hardly bear my expenses to England. I told him it would not be 
taxed to that extent, as when once my friends received my letters I should 
be abundantly provided for. The girl was charmed with the ring, but 
chid her lover for thinking of expense. ‘ What sufficed for two,” she 
said “she had always heard would suffice for three, and I should be with 
them. I was her friend. She loved me from the first moment she saw 
me, and she hated Seraphina. She would have got me out of the convent 
were it only to plague Seraphina. Look! she would cut off that finger, 
if it could torture Seraphina!—she was so cruel, and so greedy. She 
would steal their chocolate, their grapes, even their little trinkets, and sell 
them when she went to sell the work. She was a wretch, that Sera- 
phina!—and she liked best to tyrannise over me—she would burn me if she 
could—which she, Katerina, had resolved she should not do. She could 
imagine her wrath when she found I was gone, and had to endure the 
rage of the Abbess, who valued my skill. The Abbess would punish her 
as porteress, and she would have no food but bread and water for a week, 
and then she would pinch her cat for vengeance, and then he would scratch 
and bite her. Oh, it would be such sport—such rare sport—and all her 
plotting, all her own doing!” Although Carlo questioned me closely as 
to England, and the expense of getting there, he gave me no idea of what 
his plans were ; and it was only from the girl’s frankness I gathered that 
she would be entitled to large wealth “when she was old enough.” I 
reminded him that he should at once find a priest to unite them, and he 
replied, “Certainly; it should be done that evening. Only,” he 
added, sneeringly, “he did not think that heretics attached any import- 
ance to the marriage ceremony.” 

I did not feel inclined to converse with him ; and though the young 
girl, by virtue of her dress and what she had done for me, constituted 
herself my protectress, I was glad to continue the character she had 
assigned me of “her sick sister.” When the hour at last arrived for 
the renewal of our journey, I followed them into the depths of the valley; 
and during this part of the journey, until nearly midnight, we were 
accompanied by another man, who had been looked for anxiously—a friend 
of Carlo’s, and who addressed Carlo as “‘ Count.” We halted at last at 
a dwelling, and entered a long and rather narrow room, broken into 
alcoves and deep bay windows, with a small quantity of rich furniture, 
quaint and carved, and tapestried draperies; there was a table at one end 
with refreshment, and lights in a massive candelabrum; but the events 
of the last twenty-four hours had been more than I could bear, and I was 
so completely exhausted that I sank into a chair, faint and trembling. 
The girl poured me out some wine—which I had hardly sufficient life to 
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swallow—and then sat with the two men, and eat and drank what had been 
evidently prepared for them. Poor child! she did not forget me, but 
brought fruit and wine, and desired a woman, who seemed of some autho- 
rity, to prepare me abed. Aftera little, the stranger disappeared, and Kate- 
rina came, and, half sitting on the floor, laid her head in my lap. She said 
she was very, very tired—and yet she was to be married that night! Carlo 
was cross. She wanted to have been married in her proper dress—in the 
robe of a lady, as she was; but Carlo would not hear of it. He said it 
was not safe—the disguise must be retained; he did not wish to go to 
England; but she would go—she would have her own way. Her lover 
did not like her talking to me. He advanced with exceeding courtesy of 
' manner—regretted the haste to which they had been compelled—hoped I 
would not suffer from it—that the priest would arrive in a few minutes, 
and I should see the ceremony performed—that, from information he had 
received, he feared we could not start early in the morning, but writing 
materials should be in my room, and I could address whom I pleased—he 
had no doubt that all arrangements would be completed by to-morrow 
evening, and then we should proceed in safety. 

“To England?” added the girl—who was more than half asleep, her 
bright looks changed by fatigue into an expression of intense weariness. 

** Where you please,” he replied, kissing her hand; “ you know I am 
your slave.” 

“ And I won’t be married to-night,” she continued pettishly. ‘I 
will be married like a lady—lI will be properly dressed! Who ever heard 
of an Ortolani being married in the masquerade of a peasant-boy ? 
I won’t be married, if I don’t like; and I don’t like to be married 
to-night.” 

He passed his arm round her waist, drew her from me, and walked 
her up and down the room, wooing her with kind words and caresses, 
which truly I had never seen him do before. He showed her the ring, 
and tried it on her little fat finger, after much playful pouting. She 
evidently did not admire its plainness; and to compensate for that, he 
produced one of bright glittering stones, that looked brave on her brown 
hand. And she was charmed. He then took a case from his bosom, 
and showed her a pair of ear-rings, that made her scream and jump with 
delight ; but he positively refused to let her have them until after the 
ceremony. When ¢hat was concluded, he said, he would clasp them in 
her ears himself. Immediately her humour changed. Why was not the 
priest come. What delayed him? Was he sure he would come? Oh, 
she did so long to be married, to have those beautiful ear-rings! How she 
should like Seraphina to see them! That was it; if Seraphina could only 
see them, it would kill her, it would certainly kill her on the spot ! 

There was a time when I might have laughed at this childishness; now 
it struck me as positively horrible—a creature on the threshold of life’s 
boon or blast to give a thought to such bawbles! I held him in fear if not 
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in hatred—and her in bitter contempt. Yet, why? And did not I owe to 
her my liberty? How much better, even, was her earnest passion for the 
man than her passion for the trinkets; yet there seemed as much of 
love in the one as in the other. Poor child! At last, when the lights 
were burning low in that grand old candelabrum, and the shadows melting 
into darkness, a Priest or Friar—for he might have been either, or neither, 
if such had been the man’s pleasure—entered with the stranger who had 
accompanied us during the latter part of our journey. He made some sharp 
observations on the unseemliness of the wedding-dress of my young friend ; 
and there was much whispering and soothing, both of the girl and the 
priest—for she fell in with the priest’s idea, and cried and sobbed as if her 
heart would break, while she described the beautiful dress in which she 
wished to have been married. At last, however, the difficulty was over- 
come, and the ceremony gone through. And when it was over,-she threw 
herself in my arms, and asked me to bless and wish her happiness. She 
was a strange mingling of fervency and folly, and, differently trained, 
might have grown into a charming woman. 

I remained awake a long time that night; though my heart and brain 
were full of my own hopes—God help me!—I had no fears, for I was 
free, and laughed at the difficulties of the journey. Yet I felt a flood of 
sympathy for the little bride, and fancied how I could reason with and 
mould her. I prayed earnestly for her, and fell asleep while my thoughts 
were prayer. Poor Katerina! 

_ When I awoke, the sun had finished his morning course—it was near 
noon. I had not inspected the room on the previous night, but by day- 
light I saw it was common, and coarsely furnished. 

I used the small allowance of water, and felt refreshed, and dressed 
myself, still preserving the masquerade of the swollen face, and not 
removing more than I could help of the brown colour which so disguised 
me. The house was perfectly still; my window looked into a sort of 
court-yard. There was a cat, apparently asleep, under a dilapidated 
archway, which evidently led to some domestic office; and I perceived some 
one watching pigeons who were cooing or drinking on the edge of a 
horse-trough. I opened my door, and wandered from one passage to 
another, until I found myself in a large rough kitchen, where a man and - 
woman were eating what might have been a breakfest or a dinner. 

I inquired for my companions. Both man and woman looked asto- 
nished; and then the woman told me that ‘‘ my master and mistress had 
departed soon after sunrise.” 

“ My master and mistress!” but fortunately I remained silent. ‘ Of 
course,” she continued, “‘I knew that I was to remain behind! The 
young lady cried very much, and did so want to bid me good-by before 
she went; but the gentleman would not let her—he almost forced her 
into the carriage. She was a pretty little thing, even in boy’s clothes— 
and I must have loved her. Had I been long in her service ?” 
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** Not long.” 

“Ah! she must have been a good catch, or the Count would not have 
had her. He had behaved very like a gentleman to them—so I must sit 
down, and have some breakfast, and dinner, too, if I liked—and stay all 
night—only the Count said I was in haste to get back to my own 
country, and her husband was to put me in the nearest road to the 

I thanked her as well as I was able, and saw ina moment that it 
would be best for me to take the hint, and seem to be a servant anxious to 
return to England. At first I felt I had been shamefully deserted; but I 
was at liberty, and in a few brief days should be in England! The 
convent walls were a protection : were they not also a prison? I endea- 
voured to play my part; but tears would force themselves down my 
cheeks—large, scalding tears. 

** She cried as you do,” said the woman, “ but with greater noise.” 

Ts this,” I at last inquired, “ the Count’s residence ?” 

“Oh, no; the residence of his friend, who is away. Ah, that Count 
is avery curious gentleman—very ! I hope the young lady may be happy! 
—if you had much to do in persuading her to leave her parents for him, 
you have much to answer for, young woman.” 

T assured her I knew nothing of it until the evening of her departure. 

The old woman shook her head, and said that was not the way such 
matters were managed in her youth—then the waiting-maids arranged 
all the affairs of young lovers, and were rewarded accordingly. 

Tt was evident that she did not at first believe I was really 
ignorant of their former or future plans; and when, I suppose, my air of 
perfect truthfulness forced the conviction upon her that I did not know 
more than I acknowledged, she cast up her eyes, and drew down the 
corners of her mouth, with an expression of bitter contempt. I told her 
after breakfast that I was without money. 

** What! had they not paid me my wages ?” 

“ They owed me nothing.” 

“Alas! how was I to get to England without money—such a country 
as it was for money! Such a journey! My mistress wanted to go to 
England ; but the Count was too wise for that—he would not trust her 
among heretics ; but he had taken her—she was not to tell where. How 
was I to go on without money ?” 

I showed her the ring I had shown Carlo. Her eyes gleamed and 
glittered over it. Then she exclaimed, her husband could sell it for me; 
or, indeed, she would buy it herself; would I name the price ? 

I demanded half what it had cost. ‘Oh, I raved! Such a sum 
for such a little thing.’ Then the husband was called into con- 
sultation—he had been a courier, and would know its exact value— 
they are a tribe of thieves, those couriers; but there are some honest men 
among them, and he was one. The ring, he said, was beyond her 
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means, and well worth what I asked; and he had no doubt his friend, the 
jeweller, at the village to which I must go, would give that for it. He 
would see to it, if the signora liked—he would accompany her at once. 
But the sum she would receive would not take her to England in the 
cheapest way. Had she no other jewel? 

I told him I had a pair of ear-rings of as much value—perhaps 
more—(the woman had left the room when I made this communica- 
tion)—and he said, “ Very good, that will do. Do not show them to 
my wife; gold and jewels glitter in her eyes, and bewilder her brain. 
A post leaves the village this evening to meet the great coach. As 
we go along I will give you instructions where and how you are to gat 
your passport. Hush! When my wife—(she is, for all that, a good soul)— 
when she comes again, be sure you swear you have but the ring. She 
scents jewels, as a terrier scents rats, and never gets off the scent till 
she bags her game. Hush! she will invite you to stay, and be as sweet 
and mild as almonds; but trust her not! She can’t help it, good soul, 
no more than a girl can help having sweethearts and fooling them. I see 
you are not what you seem; but that’s naught to me. I have seen 
strange mysteries in my time, and believe in the duty of silence.” His 
tongue never rested; but the old man was faithful and kind to me. 
“Go to your room, lady, and take up your hair more carefully, for the 
golden hair and the brown skin do not belong to each other.” 

The false Count had promised me writing materials ; but they had not 
been placed within my reach; if they had I should not have used them. 
I would be my own post—nothing, nothing, now between me and home 
—home and happiness! Never, never had I more palpitating heart, or 
wilder dream, than during the half-hour in which I girded myself for that 
journey home—to England—to Oswald! ‘Twice the woman tapped at 
my door to know if I wanted anything—if I would stay and rest one 
day—I did not seem strong—I had better stay—could she help me ? 

I thought of her husband’s words, and would not venture to remove 
the ear-rings from the other jewels that were concealed on my person, 
until I had fastened the coverlet as a curtain over the door—for I perceived 
very bright eyes peering through the chinks. What a world of terrible 
brightness are in those Italian eyes ! 

The old courier, as I have said, was true and faithful; he dis- 
posed of my trinkets to his friend in the village, placing in my hand 
much more than I required for them. He calculated what my expenses 
ought to be, foresaw that at Marseilles I would change my dress, and 
recommended me to a respectable woman, who, as he said, understood and 
practised the virtues of silence and obedience. He refused to accept a 
coin for his trouble. ‘It gave him pleasure,” he declared, “to have a 
touch now and then at his old trade: it kept life in him!” He gave me 
in charge to another friend of his—the conductor, who promised, in his 
turn, to make me over to the conductor of the “great coach.” He whis- 
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pered to me that I was well rid of ‘‘ the Count,” and that he would make 
an offering to the Virgin to induce her to protect the poverina he had 
married. With the truest delicaey he avoided even insinuating a question ; 
and when he waved his cap, and bowed, as the extraordinary mass of wood 
and cordage and noise, and every species of abomination and diseomfort of 
which the old French, German, or Italian voiture was: capable, stag- 
gered off, I felt I had parted from a friend. 

It would be useless to recount the nothings which made up the 
semainder of my journey. [became each day more: feverish and impatient ; 
the delays and slowness of the travelling were terrible; it. seemed as. if all 
the world stood still. I watched the horses crawling up and stumbling 
down the steeps, and the chaunt or song—call it which you like—of the 
conductor, broken only by the crack of the: driver’s whip, was slow death 
to me. I longed to get out and walk, and once tried to do so with a 
monotonous sort of woman, who day and night cracked: and eat walnuts ; 
it was up-hill, and I soon tired, and was glad to get into my corner again. 
Still, I endeavoured to console myself with the conviction that, slow as 
they were, every time: those ponderous wheels revolved I was so much 
nearer England. That indeed was joy. Oh, how I counted their turn- 
ings after this thought had possession of my: imagination. I believe they 
were all very kind to me. The monotonous woman had a child, a boy of 
about seven, and the conduetor used to seat him on his shoulder, and tell him 
stories while he walked up. the hills ; but every: time the child saw a wild- 
flower he would insist. on gathering it for me; he discovered: that. I liked 
them ; and then he would rest his little pale face om my: lap, and ask me 
to tell him stories. He is a pleasant menory, to-day; but.asito. a story— 
even if I had sufficiently understood. the language: ta tell one;—I could 
easier have told his fate! The world, for me, had but one: story:! 

The remembrance of the slowness of that journey seems even now to 
turn my blood to lead and still my pulse—it was. dreadful; if I could 
have slept it would have relieved me—if I could have given my mind other 
cares, other thoughts! I tried to rest it on Maria, on: the kindness:of those 
poor nuns before they knew that I had any talent to serve:-their house—I 
tried to go back to my own childhood—I tried to divert: my attention 
from the one engrossing thought by which J was.overwhelmed ; im vain! 

Yes, even now I recall to very painful memory the: mournful tardiness 
of that long and slow journey. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


I must in the first instance express a hope that my readers will not expect 
a learned. dissertation on high art—a dissertation | mean which shall be 
learned in its:terms, or which shall evince on my part any of that recondite 
knowledge of pictures which it is supposed that some men possess. I 
have no such knowledge, nor do I believe that such is possessed by many 
others. One man, no doubt, will know more of pictures than another, 
and will give a judgment on which others may more safely rely. But 
there is‘no broad line of demarcation between the man who understands a 
picture and the man who does not ;—as there is, between him who can and 
him who cannot paint it. Criticism on pictures is much the same as 
criticism on books. It is not probable that many of my readers are 
professed critics on books, and yet I take it there are- but few of them who 
would not pronounce this to be a bad Novel, or that to be a true Poem: 
The uneducated, of course, do not form such opinions with correctness— 
but the educated can generally do so with some approach to justice. I 
want men and women to believe that it is the same with pictures. There 
is: no mystery in looking at.a picture. There are no arcana with which: 
the picture-seeker need. be imbued before he can distinguish the tre: 
in sentiment and the true in drawing from that which is false in both. 
I want to impress this. with all the strength my words can bear; 
because I know that’ many’ are deterred’ from following up. one of the 
pleasantest occupations: which. civilization has: afforded-us by a fear that in: 
doing so they: may pretend to that which they have not. In becoming 
lovers of pictures there is nothing to which we need pretend. We need: 
have no knowledge—have been initiated into no arcana. God has given 
us eyes, and we must use them, as wedo upon a landscape. But. we 
must use them with patience. The canvas will not give forth its glory to 
us at the first glance. The great work of the Master who, with all his: 
art, at the cost of his: heart’s blood, prepared for us the delight which we 
may enjoy so:cheaply, will not reveal itself to us as we pass by—talking 
perchance the while. There, on the canvas before us, are the minds and 
very souls of those great men, as well as all’ that their ingenuity of touch 
could achieve. It is open to us all to enjoy those delights with as keen a 
relish as the most finished connoisseur. But we must take some trouble 
about it. We must learn to stand before a picture till it will grow upon 
us, As that great Master poured out his mind on creating that work, so: 
must we, in a degree much less intense, pour out: ours before we can enjoy: 
it. I have been asked how a man is:to learn to lovea great picture? My~ 
answer is, that he should stand: before it till he. does love it, or till he 
drops: Then he will-have given himself, and have: given the picture, @ fair 
chance: The pretence and fanfarronade of some picture-gazers are 
irritating: It irritates us'to hear the ignorant: talk of breadth and depth; 
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of impasto and false lights. But there is an attempt in this which may 
lead to true enjoyment at last. My irritation is much sorer when I see the 
hasty eye pass on from frame to frame, running over the canvas as though 
it were bare, and then hear the satisfied voice declare that all is barren, or 
else that all is good. I would by no means advise picture-seekers not to 
criticise. Even the babes and tyros among such seekers should use their 
right to do so, But the criticism should be whispered into the friendly 
ear, should be given with its reason, and given somewhat slowly. It 
should tell something of work done by him who criticises; for the close 
scrutiny of pictures is work, and by no means easy work. 

But these remarks, it will be observed, bear upon the subject of picture- 
seeing generally, and have no special reference to our own National 
Gallery, which is the subject of this paper. This is so, and my opening 
remarks are perhaps hardly relevant to that subject; but, before I touched 
upon the Picture Gallery which belongs to us, I was desirous of impressing 
upon those who will regard me, the fact, that all of us possess in that 
Gallery a treasure of our own, if we choose to avail ourselves of the 
possession. 

And now, touching our National Gallery. I think I may take upon 
myself to say, that many to whom I address this paper have some slight 
feeling of national disgrace when they hear our National Gallery men- 
tioned. Perhaps they have not analyzed the idea, and are afflicted with 
this disagreeable sensation almost unconsciously. But the sensation is 
there. ‘* Yes,” men think—and ladies also, ‘‘ we have a National Gallery, 
but we have made a mess of it. We have made a mess of it, as we do of 
everything. The building is bad; the pictures indifferent; it is managed 
badly ; and it costs more than it is worth.” That, as far as I can learn, 
is the English idea of the National Gallery,—as it is the English idea of 
all public English property possessed by Englishmen. If, in opposition 
to that, I assert—assert as an opinion, of course—that it is, in many 
respects, the finest Gallery in the world; that, taking it all for all, it 
affords more accommodation for picture-seeing than any other Gallery in 
the world; that it is managed better than any Gallery I know, and that 
it has been got together cheaply, considering the extent of worth achieved, 
—perhaps I shall be supposed to hold a wild opinion upon the matter. 
Such is my opinion; and it seems to me that it cannot be so wild or so 
unfounded as that of men who condemn the Gallery, not on their own 
judgment, but because the public voice is supposed to have done so. I 
conceive that our National Gallery should be a subject of self-congratu- 
lation to every Englishman who sees it; that every Englishman should 
say, in the pride of his heart, that in collecting it in so short a time 
his country has done what no other country could achieve. 

We are a very singular people. One of our most singular habits is 
that of not only washing our soiled linen in public, but also of declaring 
that the linen just come home from the wash has been neither starched 
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nor ironed. We do great things; but we express content with nothing 
that we do. Let any one of you go down to the Palace at Westminster, 
and walk through that Hall; let him ascend those stairs, pass through the 
Statue Gallery into the centre Lobby, and then say if he has seen anything 
equal to it on any other spot of the world’s surface. The interior of 
St. Peter’s, with its painted plaster, is a gewgaw to it. And yet we are 
told that it is a failure, and that we have no grand public building in 
England! In the Crimean war—if I may be allowed for one minute to 
go back to anything so remote among our national triumphs—we sang so 
small that we lost, as we are told, all our military prestige. That deeds 
of daring were done never surpassed since men were-made, was nothing. 
We lost our military prestige, and have been submitting ever since to be 
told that we are not a warlike nation. It would be but half an answer to 
this to prove that we are the most warlike of all European nations. We 
are the only nation in Europe that is warlike-—the only nation that 
shows a warlike taste naturally as its own Every other European -army 
is an army of proscription—every soldier has been made a soldier by 
force. But in the English army, every man is a volunteer. 

And so we are told that we, in England, have lacked the national spirit 
or the national taste to collect a good National Gallery! Nay, it is we 
ourselves who have told other nations that such is the case. And yet, I 
believe, there can be no doubt that here, in London, are got together more 
works of the Ancient Masters, and those of greater value, than ever were 
collected in any other city in the world. I go further, and say, that this 
National Gallery—of which I am at last going to say something—is, of 
all the collections of easel pictures which I know, the one most capable of 
giving instruction to a patient student of high art. Of easel pictures, I 
say, or of pictures which are movable as having been painted on wood 
or canvas : because there is another branch of painting, to the possession 
of which we have no pretension. If we want to see wall painting, or 
frescoes, we must go to the church buildings of Italy. 

And now I will attempt to give some slight description of this Gallery, 
and to justify the praises with which I have spoken of it. It is probably 
known to all that this is a subject on which there has been much contro- 
versy, and that the names of friends and foes of the institution have been 
frequent in men’s mouths, and have been treated of in strong language. 
I intend to abstain from the mention of any names—keeping my strong 
language for the things that have been done. There is what the country 
has achieved for us, and of that, and that only, shall I write. 

In the first place, I will say a few words of the age of our Gallery. 
In respect of antiquity we have not much of which to boast—unless, 
indeed, youth in such matter may not be a fairer subject for boasting than 
age. We cannot compete in this respect with any large National Col- 
lection extant, excepting, perhaps, those of Berlin and Munich. Most of 
the Galleries which are now best known to the world were venerable 
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before ours was born; and, as regards many of them, not a picture of 
value has heen added to tas since ours first came into’existence. I am 
obliged to remember that during the first years of my own life we had no 
National Gallery, and that I was nine years old before the first purchase 
was made, Till the year 1824, less than forty years ago, England had 
no such possession as a National Gallery, and the Collection of which we 
have now to boast has been brought together within the memory of many 
of us. That in itself, I think, is much to say. 

It is all very well to abuse the present building in Trafalgar Square ; 
but let those of my readers who are sufficiently ancient to do so, bethink 
themselves of the small dingy house on the south side of Pall Mall— 
No. 100 it was—in which the pictures were first exhibited ; the little 
house with the Hogarths in the dining-room, the tremendous master- 
piece of Del Piombo in one drawing-room, and Susannah and the Elders, 
with the Rape of Ganymede, in the other. It was a dingy, dull, narrow 
house, ill-adapted for the exhibition of the treasures ‘it held, and has 
now given way to some palace of a Club; -but ‘the spot is one which I 
shall always regard with warm affection, for there I conceived my first 


ideas of the nature of a picture. I have altered much of my mind about 


pictures since then; and so I think has the public. Some of those in that 
collection which were then held to be master-pieces have since fallen away 
dn’men’s esteem. But, nevertheless, the purchase then made was glorious 
imevery way, and is now worth much more than double the money then 
given for it. Indeed, one picture then obtained—the Raising of Lazarus, 
by Sebastian del Piombo, to which I have already alluded—may be said to 
be priceless in its value. On that occasion, in 1824, the.country bought 
the Collection of the late Mr. Angerstein, giving £57,000 for 38 pictures. 
That was the beginning, and has ‘been the nucleus, of the National 
Gallery. The pictures were allowed to remain in the old house, No. 100 
—it had been the house in which Mr, Angerstein himself resided—till 
1834, when they were removed a few doors off, to No..105, and there 
they remained till they were taken to Trafalgar Square in 1838. The 
Collection was very soon increased by magnificent presents and bequests, 
and by other purchases. In 1826, two years after the first purchase, 
Sir George Beaumont.gave the country 16 pictures, and among them the 
great Landscape by Rubens, and Wilkie’s Blind Fiddler. In the same year 
three pictures were bought from Mr. Hamlet; and as the Bacchus and 
Ariadne of Titian was one of them, this, too, was an important addition. 
in 1831, a clergyman whose name is familiar to us, the Rev. Holwell 
Carr, gave us by legacy 33 pictures, and although there were among 
them many of a school which is not now popular, nevertheless 
the bequest was of great value. In 1834, we gave a very large 
sum of money to Lord Londonderry for two Correggios—£11,500 ; 
but as the Venus and Mercury was one of them, I do not know 
that we need regret even that expenditure. In 1837, we bought the 
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aagnificent Holy Family of Murillo, giving for that and for a picture 
by Rubens £7,350; and in the same year 17 pictures were left to us 
by Colonel Olney. In 1838 Lord Farnborough left us his valuable 
bequest ; and in 1839 we again paid £7,350, purchasing for that sum 
three pictures, the St. Catherine of Raphael being the one which was 
supposed to justify so large an outlay. I am myself inclined to think that 
this was about the most extravagant expenditure of public money that has 
yet been made by the Government on account of our National Gallery. 
There is a small picture by the same artist, now hanging close to it—the 
Vision of a Knight, as it is called—for which we paid a thousand guineas, 
and which I think gives us a fairer idea of the artist’s power. In 1841 we 
bought what I imagine to be the finest easel picture extant by Francia, 
giving £3,500 for it. In 1844 we got, for £630, the portrait of the Doge 
Loredano, by Bellini, which, as I take it, would now be held to be worth 
five times the money ; and in 1844 we bought for £4,200 the Judgment 
of Paris, by Rubens. But we bought at the same time, for £1,680, Lot 
and his Daughters, by Guido—and Guido’s Susannah and the Elders. 
Another Susannah came the next year, for £1,260. They may both be put 
into the same boat; and for myself, I should not care what accident might 
bef a. Then, in 1847, we had the Vernon Collection given us. This 
a8 my readers are no doubt aware, consists of pictures by English artists. 
It is exhibited, not in Trafalgar Square, where we should all be so glad to 
‘see it, but at Kensington, and I do not intend to include it in the remarks 
I shall now make. I mention it chiefly to show that as we have 
continued to purchase, so have pictures been presented to us freely, either 
by the living or by the dead. ; 

I will not repeat all the separate purchases made from that time 
to the present, more especially as they have been made the subject of 
much acrimonions criticism. For my own part I believe that criticism 
to have been unjust. Could we have had an angel from heaven to 
purchase our pictures for us, he would not have ‘escaped censure; but 
circumstanced as we are here on earth, we cannot have angels to do 
our commissions. In 1854 we bought the so-called Kiiiger Collection. 
We may recognize what we have kept of them by their being described 
‘as hy Meister Von This and Meister Von That. I do not love them myself, 
but doubtless they have their value; and they did not stand us in a 
great deal of money. Many were sold again, and others sent to Dublin. 
I rather think they like the Kiiiger Collection in Dublin, and I should 
not grudge that the others might follow. I ought to have men- 
tioned ‘that in 1853 had been given to us by Mr. Turner, who was 
then living, the two large pictures of his which are now hanging in 
Trafalgar Square. He, with an ambition we must call worthy since 
it has been so pre-eminently successful, gave them on the condition 
that they should be hung between two landscapes of Claude, specified 
‘by him. ‘There are many lovers of art who deride the enthusiasm and 
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“audacity” of Turner. For myself, I must say there is very much of what 
he has done which I cannot suppose to be of great value; but as regards 
those two pictures, the world has, I think, acknowledged that Turner 
was justified in demanding the position he has assumed. In 1856, we 
inherited the whole Turner Collection. As they are hung’at South 
Kensington, it will not come within my scope to say anything further 
of them. 

I will not, as I have said, go through the later various purchases made 
on the responsibility of the Director of the Gallery. That one or two 
pictures were bought for which I do not myself care, and as to which 
I would be glad to have back the money, that we might lay it out else- 
where, I will allow. In such a business it would be impossible that it 
should not be so. But, taking them all together, I have no doubt that 
they have been purchased with sound judgment. 

In December, 1855, we bought a collection of pictures from Baron 
Galvagna, at Venice, giving something less than £2,200 for the whole. 
Some of these also we sent to Dublin; some we sold. The gem 
of the collection is, or was supposed to be, a Madonna and Child, by 
Bellini. It has been much abused since it came here; but I can re- 
member how much we Englishmen thought about it when it hung in a 
church in Venice. Then, in 1856, we gave £3,570 for the picture in three 
compartments by Perugino. It was a very large sum of money; but 
there is no other such work of the artist’s out of Italy ;—and probably 
not above one or two in Italy that surpass it. 

Then, in 1857, came the purchase of the Alexander and Darius, by 
Paul Veronese, for £13,650, and we all remember what a fury of discord 
there was on that subject. It was bought, we are told, on the authority 
of the Treasury, and not on that of the Director alone. In discussing the 
price, men, of course, discussed the picture also ; and faults of all kind were 
found with a work of art which, till we had become the owners of it, 
enjoyed among us—among such of us as had been able to look for works 
of art abroad—a reputation surpassed by that of no picture then remaining 
in private hands. It was when we had gotten it that we began to think 
it too dear. Has it not always been so with every thing of value? Is it 
not so with pictures—with seats in Parliament—with woman’s beauty— 
and with man’s praise? Thirteen thousand pounds is a large sum of 
money; but had Sir Charles Eastlake allowed any other nation to buy 
that picture, I do not think that, with all his powers of endurance, he 
could have faced his enemies at home. How faultless it would then 
have been in English eyes! and how reasonable would have beem the 
price | 

In 1857 we purchased the Lombardi Baldi Gallery for 7,000 guineas. 


This consists almost entirely of works by old Tuscan artists, and gives, as 


T imagine, a better continuous example of the way in which the Tuscan 
school worked than is to be found anywhere else out of Tuscany. To this 
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sum of 7,000 guineas must be added another sum of £3,000, I believe 
lately given by us for a picture by Fra Angelico. I mention this here, as 
the picture is grouped with those of the Lombardi Baldi Collection—as it 
ought to be—but it did not belong to that Gallery, nor was it included in 
that purchase. It has only been hung on our walls since the recent 
alterations in the Gallery have been made. 

In 1858 we bought a portrait of an Italian Nobleman, so called, by 
Moretto, for £360—a very cheap picture. And in 1859 we bought, 
among other pictures, at a sale of Lord Northwick’s, a work called the 
‘Infancy of Jupiter,” by Giulio Romano—that is either by him, or not by 
him, as the case may be. We paid £920 for that; and there, I confess, 
I wish we had our money back again. I don’t know why it is that one is 
always taking an aversion to certain pictures, but I have taken a great 
aversion to that. There is a lady there in an undress, unlike any lady I 
ever saw, either in full costume or otherwise. I wish my readers would 
look at her. We have heard, I think, in poetry, of a lady who would 
turn, and turn, and turn again; but I never yet knew a lady who could 
turn herself as that lady has done. 

Our last great purchase—except the Fra Angelico, to which I have 
alluded—was that of the Beaucousin Collection. For this we gave 
£9,205, and among it obtained some very lovely pictures. ‘The Portrait 
of Ariosto, by Titian, is one; and a beautiful Landscape, with a Madonna, 
St. Catherine and Infants, also by Titian, is another. There is a won- 
derful painting also among them by that detestable artist, Angelo Bron- 
zino. He was one of those followers of Michael Angelo, who did all 
within their power to lower art, and did that all with only too much 
success. This picture is an Allegory, consisting of naked figures twisted 
here and there ; but it is wonderfully executed. 

I should have mentioned that we had eight pictures left to us by 
Lord Colborne, including Wilkie’s Village Beadle; and that, in 1859, 
Mr, Jacob Bell also bequeathed to us eighteen or twenty pictures mostly 
by English artists, including some of Landseer’s works, Kosa Bonheur’s 
Horse Fair—which, however, we have not got as yet—and Mr. Leslie’s 
exquisite picture of Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman. 

We have altogether spent about £188,000 in the purchase of pic- 
tures, The Galleries we have purchased have been the Angerstein—the 
Kiiiger—the Galvagna—the Lombardi Baldi, and the Beaucousin. The 
Galleries given to us, either by deed of gift or by will, have been those of Sir 
George Beaumont—the Rev. Holwell Carr—Colonel Olney—Lord Farn- 
borough—the Vernon—Lord Colborne—the Turner Gallery, and that of 
Mr, Jacob Bell, In numbers, those we have purchased are less than one 
half those that have come to us without purchase. We do not usually 
price the presents made to us, and I will not attempt to do so now. They 
are, however, almost invaluable; and [ think we may conclude, that, had 
not the nation been liberal in purchasing, the munificent individuals who 
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have enriched us would hardly have been prompted to that public spirit 
by which we have been such gainers. 

I have attempted to describe the manner in which our pictures have 
been brought together ; and I will now say, first, a few words respecting 
the Building in which ‘they are hung, and then a few words more as to 
the position in that building which is now occupied by some of the most 
remarkable of them. 

The Building, as I have ‘said ‘before, and as we all know, has 
ever been the subject of unmitigated abuse. Nothing has been too 
bad to say of it; and, indeed, taking it, exteriorly, as‘a work of archi- 
tecture, it is very poor. It sins against almost all the rules that 
should govern a great architectural design. But it should be remembered 
that the architect employed to build it was crippled in every possible 
manner. He was crippled as regards space; he was crippled as regards 
money, and he was crippled as to materials; ‘for he was called on to use 
columns from other places. I say this passing word from a feeling of 
justice to the Man, not because I like the Building. But who—what 
people—what nation—have got a better Picture Gallery? We shall be 
told, of course, of the Louvre. No doubt that building is much grander. 
The architectural ornamentation inside and out is much nobler. I do not 

anticipate that we-can do-anything ‘so grand as that, until, as a first step, 
we bless ourselves with a French Government. But has it ever occurred 
to‘any of my readers to examine whether they can see pictures better at 
the Louvre than in Trafalgar Square? For myself, there are many of 
them that I can mever see at all. At the Louvre there is one large, 
luxurious room. [It is luxurious, in that it contains an‘enormous velvet- 
covered settee, on which visitors can sit. The velvet, when I was last 
there, was very dirty; but no doubt it can be ‘changed. In that room you 
can sit and see the largest pictures very much at your ease. There is the 
Great Supper, by Paul Veronese—one of the world’s wonders. There is 
the Assumption, by Murillo—a picture not worth quite all that was ‘said of 
it when it was removed from Soult’s Gallery : but still a fine picture ; and 
there are others,—wonderful works of art. But sittmg there, on that 
velvet settee, you cannot see one half of what there is even in that room ; 
and what you cannot see sitting, you must look at standing. That 
is one room out of the very large Gallery. ‘They have I believe, in that 
Collection, three times as many pictures as we have in Trafalgar Square 
and at Kensington together. In the remainder of the Gallery, you cannot 
obtain a seat in which you can see a single picture; and the whole long 
Gallery is singularly ill-lighted. There is no comfort in it, and, conse- 
quently, visitors hardly go beyond ‘the velvet settee, except with the object 
of inspecting the architectural ornamentations. In the Gallery at Munich 
there is no such thing as a seat at all, and the work of seeing the pictures 
is terrible. I used tolie along on the dirty floor; but there are many 
picture-seekers who would not like that. At the Uffizzi, the Government 
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Gallery in Florence, you may get a chair in some rooms, if ‘the place be 
empty. At the Pitti, in the same town, a delicious Gallery belonging, 
I believe, to the crowned head, whoever he may be, for the time being— 
in the Pitti you can sit down in luxurious chairs; but you cannot see the 
pictures when you do sit down. Here, too, the lights are very, very bad. 
At Rome, in the Vatican, the Gallery is in four small rooms in the 
attics, and there, among some forty pictures, are ten, perhaps, which are 
remarkable. At Bologna, where the Gallery is generally deserted, you 
may carry a chair about where you will; but the lights are often imprac- 
ticable for picture-seeing. 

I mention this, not to depreciate these Galleries, to which we are all so 
fond of running—and none fonder than I am—but to show you, if I can, 
that we are not worse off—but, on the contrary, better off—than other 
people. In our Gallery we have generally good lights. That the lighting 
cannot be improved I am by no means prepared to:say. Probably it might 
be. Probably full-roof windows, such as we have, may not give the best 
lights for pictures. But it undoubtedly gives better light than mere wall 
windows. Then, with us, you can seat yourself at any pomt of the room, 
and always make the best of the :pictures according to the light which is 
given to you and the power of yourown eyes. I know no -Gallery:in which 
this may be done so perfectly. 

The point as to which other Galleries beat our own is their compara- 
tive emptiness. At Antwerp, and Rome, and Florence, and Venice, we 
are never crowded. The public Gallery at Veniceisvery delightful; perhaps 
as pleasant as any ‘that I know; but even there, in one of the largest 
rooms, you can hardly get any light for some of their finest pictures. 
Their noblest work, by Giorgione, (the miracle of the Three Saints going 
out to sea to drive away the demons of the storm) is absolutely invisible. 
But, as I was saying, a great part of the charm of these Galleries is their 
comparative emptiness. In that we certainly cannot approach them. We 
may often find a thick crowd in our National Gallery ; but Ido not know 
that we are by any means disposed to regret that such is the case. 

About two years ago the crowding of the pictures in the rooms then 
allotted to the National Collection—three large chambers and two smaller 
ones—had become so great, that in the largest and best of those rooms 
two screens ‘were put up; that is to say, two cross walls were erected, in 
order that pictures might be hung on them. I shall never forget my dis- 
may when I entered the room and saw what the screens had done for 
‘us. They had given us some pretty small pictures—not of transcendent 
value—and had nearly altogether eclipsed the magnificent works of art 
which hung on the real walls. ‘The effect will be all that you can 
desire,” a gentleman whispered to me who was very much at home there. 
“The public won't like the screens, and then they must make more wall 
teom.” And they have done so. 

I will not drag my readers over the ground of that fight, well fought 
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but not yet finished, as to the building to be erected for our pictures by some 
future generation. Some wanted to take our pictures to Kensington ; others 
to keep them in Trafalgar Square. Then, some desired to erect a building 
altogether new on the site of that now existing, and others to turn out the 
Royal Academy from their side of the building, and use it all for the 
Gallery of the nation. Then there was Captain Fowkes’ plan for altering 
the existing building so as to make room for both the Galleries, at a pro- 
posed expense of £34,000; and after that another plan, chiefly due I 
believe to Mr. Pennythorn, the architect who carried it out, for securing 
the same effects, for £15,000. This plan has been adopted; and the 
Gallery, as newly arranged, was opened to the public in May last. As 
regards the building, the chief thing done has been to give us an entirely 
new long Gallery lighted from the roof—75 feet by 30 feet—into which 
the best of our pictures by the Italian Masters have been moved—the best 
of our pictures by Italian Masters, excepting those by Tuscan artists. In 
studying the history of painting as far as it may be studied in our Gallery, 
this should be remembered. The other chief change has been in 
throwing down one of the parting walls of the passage, through which 
we used to enter the Gallery. There was then a small room on each side. 
One of these small rooms has been made larger by the size of the passage. 
In these two rooms are the Tuscan pictures. Then there succeeded the 
three old square-shaped chambers; and these have been but little altered. 
The first now contains Italian pictures of the later schools; the second the 
French and Spanish works; and the last or larger—the old large room— 
now contains the pictures by Dutch and Flemish masters. 

Having spoken of the manner in which we got our pictures, and of 
the building in which they are placed, I will now offer a few remarks on a 
few of the works themselves, And here I say again, I do not aspire 
to be regarded as a connoisseur possessed of any special art-know- 
ledge. I have been looking at pictures for many years, till I have grown 
to be fond of them. It is a cheap amusement—one full of an interest that 
does not pall; one that rather increases in intensity as it is continued from 
year to year. It is one that we can enjoy with our sisters and wives, that 
can lead us into no habit that is evil; one that educates the mind and 
softens the manners ; and above all, it is within the reach of all of us. 

Giovanni, or John Bellini, was the real founder of the Venetian school 
—that school of painting which was specially pre-eminent for its colour. 
Tt was he who taught both Giorgione and Titian. There is in our 
Gallery a portrait by him of a doge—Doge Loredano. This must 
have been painted when he was near eighty, as Loredano was not 
doge till Bellini was seventy-five. That is a picture which will not 
probably attract your attention if you merely pass it; but if you will 
stand over it and look into it, you will almost wonder that the old man 
should be so life-like and yet not speak to you. Go where you may, you 
will hardly find a better portrait than that. It looks hard at you withou 
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a shade, but yet looks like life itself. Near to it there is a portrait of 
Ariosto, by Titian, Bellini’s great pupil. That, also, is a wonderful 
portrait, but so different! It possesses all the grace which polished art can 
give. 

Still on the same wall—that to the left as you enter the room, and 
close to the works above named—there are two other pictures by Titian : 
the larger one is Bacchus and Ariadne. Bacchus is jumping out of 
a car in order that he may catch Ariadne, whom he is going to make his 
wife. Such subjects are generally not pleasing to us. We do not care 
for Bacchus and his brides, and do not understand that a god should 
find it necessary to take a leap from his carriage; but such a leap as is 
there depicted would ennoble any mythological god or any earth-born 
artist. The life of the figure as it moves towards the ground is wonder- 
ful, and the feeling expressed in the celestial lover’s face is equally so. 
And then, observe the landscape in the background. Titian came from 
Cadore, a village up among the Friulian Alps, to the north of Italy. His 
mountains are blue—beautifully blue. They make you almost thirsty with 
their coolloveliness. If chance ever take any one to Cadore—and chance 
cannot take him toa prettier place—he will at once understand Titian’s 
landscapes. Of the large picture by Paul Veronese—the Family of Darius 
before Alexander—I have already spoken. According to my idea of the 
artist’s works, it ranks second only to the great picture in the Louvre. In 
looking at it, remember that it is a picture which should not be seen too 
closely. All the works of Paul Veronese are painted with too coarse a 
touch for close inspection. Take it from the proper distance, and I think 
you will acknowledge that the grouping and colour of the chief personages 
of the picture can hardly be exceeded. This hangs on the centre of the 
wall, to your right as you enter; and opposite to it is the great work of 
Sebastian Del Piombo. 

This picture, my readers will remember, was part of the old Angerstein 
Collection; it is, I believe, in general estimation held as second to no easel 
picture in the world, What shall be called the best or second best picture 
of all that art has ever executed, no man has ever said with any pretence 
to have his words received, and no man can say. Perhaps the five most 
celebrated pictures in the world are—Raphael’s Transfiguration, in the 
Vatican at Rome; the Assumption of the Virgin, by Titian, at Venice; 
the Supper of Cana, by Paul Veronese, in the Louvre; the Descent from 
the Cross, by Rubens, at Antwerp; and the Raising of Lazarus, by 
Sebastian—the picture in our own Gallery, of which I am now speaking, 
It was painted at Rome in rivalry of Raphael’s Transfiguration, and each, 
we are told, had its separate admirers, A portion of the drawing of 
this picture is said to have come from the pencil of Michael Angelo— 
especially the figure of Lazarus, as he is endeavouring to free himself from 
the grave-clothes. I know nothing nobler on canvas—more full of dignity, 
or of more perfect beauty, than the figure of Our Saviour in this picture. 
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The two other great artists of the Venetian School were Giorgione and 
Tintoretto. We have specimens of their works, but nothing worthy of 
special notice. 

The Umbrian School—so called from a district of Central Italy called 
Umbria, in ancient days, but which district by no means includes the 
homes or places of birth of all the so-called Umbrian artists—is chiefly to 
be noted for the pietestie enthusiasm of those who belonged: to it. 
Its great master was Perugino. His great’ pupil—an artist too great 
in fame to be classed with any school but that which he made him- 
self—was Raphael. And another painter, whose works were so much 
akin to the Umbrians in this pietestic feeling as to make it difficult 
to separate him from them, was Francia: On his pictures in the Gallery, 
Francia is said to be of the School of Bologna, because he was born in 
that city. But I must take exception to this, as misleading. The 
Carracci founded that school which we know as’the Bolognese, and we 
might as well say that Sir Joshua Reynolds: belonged to it as Francia— 
better, indeed; for Francia was. dead before the school was formed. 

For the best specimens of Umbrian art, you must’ visit the wall painting 
or frescoes of Italy; but in the meantime you have leave to look at one: of 
tlie best pictures ever painted by Perugino, and, as I imagine the best 
picture ever painted by Francia. They are both in this long chamber; 
and are hung on the same wall—the. work by Francia having been 
separated and divided into two, inorder that it may-be seen to more’ ad- 
vantage. The peculiar grace and’ softness, together: with the exquisite 
finish of these works, cannot butcharm all’ who see-them:. I think I may 
at any rate say, there is nothing: from the same artists:to equal them out 
of Ttaly. 

T now come to Raphael—and as regards that-great Master we must un- 
doubtedly own a sad deficiency. For myself, I do not go along with that 
large section of the. world which accounts Raphael the greatest’ of 
painters, and for this reason I may be inclined to rank our own Gallery. 
higher than others do who think more of that Master, and conceive that 
no Gallery can be valuable without his’ works. He was no doubt a 
wonderful artist; but in nothing’ so-wonderfal: as: in this, that having 
reached the top of the tree himseif‘in his very short life, lie prepared abso- 
lute ruin for all who were to come-after him. After him, sharp upon his 
death, there came ruin and decay, and hideous abortions;—that’ruin whicli 
will always attend departure from truth. Raphael’s: grace had been the 
grace of fiction, and not the grace of nature. The artists. of Italy were 
stricken with wonder, and followed the falsehood’ faithfully, without 
attaining tlie grace. It was he and Michael Angelo, between them, who 
did the mischief: 

But the subject is‘too long for this paper; and’ is’ beside our purpose: 
It is only now that art is recovering~ lierself, and’ it-is-a great glory to us 
that she is doing so here in England. 
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Perhaps it would be: difficult to find anywhere a work of more ex- 
guisite finish than Correggio’s picture of Mercury teaching Cupid,. while 
Venus, with all a mamma’s complacency, is standing by. The ease of the 
figures is wonderful, and the colouring is perhaps perfect. This work is 
infinitely superior to its comrade-picture, said to be by the same artist, the 
Eece Homo, which was purchased with it. There isto my eyes an affectation 
about the sacred subjects of Correggio, which makes them almost always 
unsatisfactory. I must now hurry out of that large new room. I only 
wish it. had been thought proper to have ereeted down its length, a 
large and deep settee—and to suggest that we might have afforded to 
cover it with some material that might have been washed from day to day, 
had that. been necessary. The objection made to such a seat is; that it 
would so soon be dirty.. 

We shall now get among the Tuscan pictures; and here I will not 
attempt to describe the works of the different Masters, nor will I even 
mention their names. Many of my readers no doubt know them well. 
To me. they are specially dear, for I fancy I can trace among them 
that painful thinking, those ungrudged efforts after excellence, which 
by degrees brought. up the art of painting to the highest excellence it has 
ever reached ; as'I can also trace in the next room the want of effort and 
the want of thought which led to its ruin. To the youngerof my readers 
I would point out that a love for the older Masters generally comes later im 
life than an appreciation of the graces of their successors. But those suc+ 
cessors. were graceful because their ancestors had. laboured with such 
honest industry. 

There is a work in these rooms by an old Tuscan named: Margeritoni. 
When you first look at that, your mind will probably suggest to you that 
it, was executed by a conspiracy of school-boys. But when you have 
repeated your inspection frequently, you will begin to discover what 
Margeritoni was about. Inthe same way the great Head of the Virgin in 
the picture of Cimabue will grow upon you, and become less.and less 
hard. The Saints of Orcagna will invest themselves: with value. The 
horsemen of Uccellos battle-field will explain to yow the first efforts of 
Italian perspective on a large ground; and on looking at the deliciously 
composed features. of Helen, as she is being carried off by Paris from her 
father’s house, ladies will recognize in Benozzo Gozzoli, the artist who 
painted it, a complete man of the world of that day. 

I have left myself but little space in which to speak: of the other 
rooms of our Gallery; and have left my readers but little patience for a 
prolongation of the subject. In one of them are the landscapes of 
Turner, hung between the pictures of Claude. When you hear Turner 
ridiculed, as you often do and will do, go and look at those four works—two 
by the Frenchman and two by his English rival; and then you will admit 
that Turner is worth something beyond ridicule. There is a fine Holy 
Family by Murillo, with all the usual characteristics of the latter style 
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of the artist. Of his early manner the nation possesses very fine specimens 
at Dulwich. There are two works here by that great painter Velasquez ; 
but neither of them are to me satisfactory. Singular to say, Spain, ill off 
as she has sometimes been, has contrived to keep the best works of her 
artists. To see Murillo’s pictures you should go to Seville; for those of 
Velasquez, as I am told, to Madrid. As to the other great Spanish 
artists, [ may almost say that none of their grander works have left that 
country. 

As to Flemish and Dutch pictures, there are various private Galleries 
in England which, I believe, excel that of the nation. There is that of 
Lord Ellesmere ; the gallery of Mr. Walter, of which I speak merely from 
my memory of the Manchester Exhibition; and that of Mr. Hope, of 
which all the world hears, but which I have never seen. 

Nevertheless, we have some very charming pictures of these schools. 
The Judgment of Paris, by Rubens, is, I think, almost unsurpassed 
in beauty of execution by that artist; although, of course, his works at 
Antwerp are much nobler as to their subject, and more magnificent in 
their conception and design. Of his pupil Vandyke we possess a portrait— 
the portrait of Gevartius, whoever Gevartius may have been—that can 
hardly be surpassed. Look into the eyes of the old gentleman, and see 
if it be not a wonderful work. I hardly know any other such eyes on 
canvas, unless they be those of a Jesuit in a portrait by Moroni, belonging 
to the Duke of Sutherland. 

In one respect, I think that they who have the management of our 
National Gallery, may make—for such of us as have daily work to do—a 
very great improvement. The building is not open till ten in the 
morning, at which hour most men have gone to their daily occupations. 
There is no better time for seeing pictures than from eight till ten in 
summer; and a great boon would be conferred on men living in London 
if the National Gallery could be opened at eight, as the Royal Academy 
is opened. And I would also suggest, that the artists to whom the rooms 
are devoted on Thursdays and Fridays would be in nowise injured in 
their work of copying, if the public were admitted on these days on 
the payment of a shilling each. 

I cannot close these remarks without saying a word of praise in favour 
of the Attendants at those rooms. In no public establishment have I 
encountered men more uniformly courteous, or who have the work of their 
lives more at heart, 
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“NADRIONE SPETNIONE:” WISHES FULFILLED. 
CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAUL FERROL,” ETC. 


WHEN an organ in the human frame is diseased, it turns all the food given 
it into its own disease. A squinting eye assimilates a squint; a knee out 
of joint adjusts the particles so as to build up a knee out of joint—the 
unhealthy action is as strong as the healthy; and in the moral part of 
man, also, any prejudiced or unreasonable opinion converts the moral food 
offered it into its own obliquity. Iris was persuaded that the destruction 
of her mother’s amulet gave a fatal direction to the wishes which arose in 
her mind; and whether indeed facts justified this conclusion, or whether it 
was one of the diseased opinions we have mentioned, all that befell 
her seemed in her eyes the confirmation of this idea. The interview with 
her mother, which she had taken such pains to obtain, turned out as 
disastrous in its consequences as in its first effects. Passing through the 
streets of Warsaw in one of the splendid coaches of the time, her horses 
bedecked with gold and ribbons, her footmen officiously clearing away the 
ignoble mob from her path, Iris was gazed upon as a being above the 
strokes of fortune; yet she sat there a trembling slave to the handsome 
husband at her side, whose presence seemed to those who beheld them the 
completion of her earthly prosperity. Like many another man suddenly 
placed in a situation of extraordinary exaltation, Julian held exaggerated 
ideas of the importance both of his place and himself. He had not found 
that equilibrium to which men grow up who have come naturally into the 
possession of dignities, or on which they step if they have earned them by 
deeds which by their nature are better than the reward can be. Julian’s 
opinion was that the name of Brakov, and he the possessor, could not 
possibly be treated with an excess of respect. When, therefore, he 
saw his wife bending like a criminal at the feet of her mother, and 
treated as a familiar penitent by the protecting and comforting priest, his 
indignation knew no bounds. He was ferociously silent till they had 
re-entered the court of their princely habitation, and till, with all the 
deference due to her rank, the attendants had officiously ushered Iris into 
her own apartments; but when that was done, and she and her husband 
were left alone, his passion burst out. No opprobious epithet was spared, 
no contemptuous expression suppressed. Her silence, her self-annihilation 
before him, only encouraged the tide of his anger, and his upraised voice 
made itself heard beyond the closed doors, and struck terror and pity into ~ 
many hearts of those who heard it. One, which should have shrunken 
most, was excited with an artificial joy; this was the young child, the boy 
of a few years old, of Iris and Julian. His father’s example and teaching 
had bent his nature to contemn and dislike the mother, who occasionally 
attempted to train him to better things; and with wilful obstinacy he now 
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burst from his attendants, and into the room, rushing to his father’s side 
and gazing as at a spectacle on his tearful mother. Julian caught hold of 
him, and bade him—‘ Look there !—is it she or I, little fellow, that can 
teach you best to bea man? Do you see that coward, ready to drop on 
her knees to any one? Where d’ye think I found her ?—kneeling to her 
mamma, to please to forgive her for being a naughty child. What do you 
think of that?’ And he laughed scornfully, The little Julian took up the 
laugh, and, imitating his father, pointed scornfully at Iris. The tears of 
Iris stopped; she stood up and looked at the child—but he did not feel the 
natural appeal, only edged nearer to his father, and laughed the louder. 

Julian also, with a contemptuous gesture, tossed his head away from her, 
and began to pat the boy’s head and tangle his hair. A childish scene fol- 
lowed. The embroidery of his sleeve caught little Julian’s long curls, and, 

twisting them the more the more he tried to shake them away, hurt the 
child, who uttered ashrillery. The father’s ears rang and his rage kindled 
at the noise; he violently tore away the sleeve to which the long locks 
clung, and the boy’s hands vainly sought to hold them from the painful 
strain, shrieking as he did so; Iris sprang forward, and with sudden skill 
and force released the hair from its entanglement, and set him free. But 
Julian’s wrath was increased by her interference, and, pushing her on one 
side, he imperiously commanded the child to be silent, and, as his cries 
continued, struck him repeated blows, which threw him on his knees. 
Terrified by previous experience of his father’s violence, little Julian 
struggled to repress his sobs; the fine childish skin showed the veins of 
his neck swelling with the effort; the tears forced themselves down his 
face, wetting his hands as they fell; his eyes looked piteously up, his 
mouth quivered—there was a childish misery all over him. The mother- 
heart dissolved with pity, and, bending forward, she could scarce refrain 
from springing to him to defend him. The father was incensed by the evil 
he himself had wrought. “Stand off!” he eried to Iris, in a voice of 
thunder. “Hold your peace, vagabond!” he said to his son, violently 
stamping his foot; then, seizing him by the vest, he shook him furiously, 
and casting him into a small room which was open from the one they were 
in, banged the door, locked it, and strode from the room, carrying the key. 
Then was the mother-frame convulsed with the cruelty acted before her 

then vainly did she struggle with the fast-shut door, and, listening to the 
moans and cries of her child, struggle again with a force that seemed as if 
Will must conquer Matter. Then did she adjure him to speak—but he 
seemed not to hear her voice ;—yet she heard his ; and her eyes, that could 
not see him,~ seemed to behold him bleeding, perhaps dying. If there 
was silence she listened, frozen, for a sign of life; if there was sound, she 
half died at the signal of distress and pain. Before long, she started up 
and flew through the palace, seeking her husband, careless of what he 
might do to her, and intent only on imploring fortheirson. He was gone 
out—he had not left any notice whither. Then she ordered the servants. 
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to follow her, and force open the door. There was hesitation, and at last 
one ventured to say the Duke had forbidden any one to enter the apart- 
ment till his return. Iris uttered no word of complaint or remonstrance. 
The indignity did not so much as occur to her. Her only idea was how 
to help her child. She sought, and found an expedient, and executed it. 
On a sheet of paper she wrote these words—*Come to me, my only 
friend !” and giving a piece of money, bribed one of her own servants to 
fly with it to Brother Alexander. She thought of everything that might 
hasten him, and ran after him some steps to say—‘ Here are two more 
pieces when you have brought him, if you bring him directly.” 

And directly was he brought; hope of gain, terror lest he should be 
detected, gave wings to the messenger. Every kindly interest hastened the 
steps of Alexander; and Iris, with all the consciousness of time which is 
given by suffering, yet knew the time was short, however full of misery, 
which elapsed between sending for her friend and seeing him. In a few 
moments she had told her story. A smile passed over the priest’s lips 
when he heard the kind of office he was expected to perform; a feat of 
bodily strength was to be his function—an assault on a closed door was his 
ministry ; but he was willing to perform it, and applying his wiry fingers 
and his sturdy shoulder to the task, the lock gave way, and the entrance to 
the room was free. There crouched the little Julian, silent since the 
attack on the door had begun, and when it was opened silent still, while 
his eyes went round ascertaining whether or not his father was there. 
When his mother sprang forward, and he saw there was none to be afraid 
of, he again burst into sobs and cries; and while he pressed into her arms 
and sheltered on her bosom, he broke into reproaches, half passion, half 
pain, accusing her of his sufferings, and receiving her tenderness as if she 
were making him apologies. Iris thought not for a moment of his way- 
wardness ; it was evil childishness—still it was but the evil of a child. 
She seated herself on a low couch, tenderly accommodating the little form 
on her lap, warming the cold small hands, separating the damp hair. 
Brother Alexander brought some water, and with her handkerchief she 
washed the cut which, in falling, his forehead had received. He felt the 
influence of the comfort she administered; fatigue seemed asserting itself 
after the violent strain on his nerves; he grew quiet; then his eyes closed ; 
and at last he fell asleep on his mother’s lap. 

Motionless she sat, fearing nothing except to disturb him. Alexander 
stood by, patient by long habit, and pitying mother and child—the child 
so selfish, by age, by disposition, and by want of discipline ; the mother so 
unselfish, that she was exposed to whatever buffets the crowd around gave 
her in maintaining their own interests. Before this position had lasted long, 
a sound was heard which caused the blood to rush into the pale face of 
Tris ; but even that could-not force her so much as to change the position 
which gave ease to her child. It was the voice and the step of Julian, 
imperiously approaching the room—Julian, whose orders had been dis- 
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obeyed, and who had authority on his side for demanding account from 
those who had rejected them. But as he came in Iris kept her seat, and 
did but look up in his face, her arms protecting the boy. Alexander, 
with equal impassibility, kept his place, the courage of patience possess- 
ing all his attitude and person. Julian came within a few steps—then 
stopped. ‘Who dared undo that door?” he said. “It was I,” said 
Alexander. ‘ You! And who are you, that presumes to enter my house, 
and interfere with my orders?” “Julian,” said Iris, interrupting the 
priest as he was about to speak, ‘‘ he would have died,”’—and she pointed 
to the little boy, motionless on her lap. “Died! What woman’s folly, 
what priestly humbug, is here! And if he had, was it not my will to 
punish him? I chose to correct his insolent nature.” ‘Spare us !” 
cried Iris, as he came up to her, and seemed prepared to snatch away the 
boy ; but he had pulled aside the folds of her dress, which partly concealed 
the little form, and would have laid hands upon him, had not the full sight 
which he thus obtained awakened another passion. The little Julian had 
fallen into that profound sleep which follows on exhaustion, and which 
gives no sign of vital animation. Owing to the previous accident his 
face had no colour in it, except the streak of blood which had con- 
tinued to ooze after he had fallen asleep, and which Iris had forborne to 
wipe from fear of disturbing him. His attitude was that of perfect list- 
lessness ; he might have been dead, and to the eye of Julian, inexperienced 
in the phases of a child’s looks, seemed so. ‘‘ You have killed him!” he 
cried, all his pride and concern in his heir striking at his heart. ‘“ Julian !” 
he shouted, seizing the bare arm and shaking it impetuously. The boy 
started up, confused and amazed; his cheeks kindling to fire, his eyes 
wide and bright. ‘ Of course,” cried the father, relieved of all his fear, 
but disdainful at having feared, “a young woman and an old woman,” 
he said, glaring at the priest, “ exceed the bounds of permitted nonsense. 
Come with me, my boy !” And he held out his hand—for secretly he desired 
to retain the child’s affections, and repented of his own violence; but 
little Julian crouched back on his mother’s lap, his eyes dazzled with the 
light, his senses confused with the abrupt awaking, and murmured “ No, 
no; I have got such a bad headache.” “Nonsense! I’ll cure you at once, 
a glass of brandy will set all to rights.” ‘ Please, I'll go to sleep.” 
** Not you! I’ve twenty things for you—a sword, a dog, a broad ribbon ; 
you shall be set on my horse—besides the brandy.” “Pray, pray leave 
him,” said Iris; “he is not well, it will kill him.” “ Pray, pray,” said 
her husband, mimicking her; “kill him ; not well! What a poor creature 
a woman is! Are you going to be tied fast to a woman’s girdle, boy, or 
do you mean to be a man, like your father?” ‘ A man—a man’!” cried 
Julian, struggling to get free from his mother. “If I come, will you 
really give me all that?” ‘Ay, and more; but you can’t get loose 
from my lady.” ‘* My own child, stay with me,” said Iris, “for your 
good,—it is not for mine. [ will sit here all day and make you well.” 
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‘No, no, no,” vociferated the boy, while his father laughed scornfully, 
and looked on at the struggle. ‘It won’t do, poor little Julie,” said he; 
** you must be kept like a baby.’ “‘ But it will do—it shall do!” screamed 
Julian. ‘‘ Let me go, cruel, naughty mamma! I hate you! I will——” 
and with all his puny strength he struck his mother. 

“ Bravely done,” said the Duke, laughing heartily. ‘‘ There, that’s 


* enough!”’ And he took his hand, while Iris loosed hershold. ‘See, you 


make mamma cry. Is it not very naughty for a great grown woman to 
cry?” ‘Yes, yes,” said little Julian, pointing at her, as his father did ; 
“and J made her cry.” At this his father laughed, and the child imitated 
him, and both went together out of the room. ‘ Alas! my poor boy!” 
said Iris; ‘‘ it had been better for you to have died.” She said no more, 
but wiping away the tears which had been the cause of such bitter insult, 
stood, despairing but uncomplaining, in the place where the two she could 
have loved best had left her. 

Alexander left her undisturbed for a time, then laid his hand on her 
arm, and looked pityingly down on her face. ‘‘ You have much to bear,” 
said he; “but is it not partly your own fault?” “Is it, father?” said 
Iris, humbly. ‘You see too plainly that you have no earthly friend.” “I 
think I have none but you,” said Iris. ‘ And I am but an instrument of 
the One I serve. That One is indeed your friend. Resort to our Holy 
Mother Church, and you will find the consolation you have need of.” “TI 
am not disobedient to her, I trust,” said Iris. ‘ But you should be much 
more ; you should be demonstrative, importunate, generous ; you should 
do acts to show your zeal—your faith.” ‘And how is that possible, 
Brother Alexander?” said Iris; “I am as powerless and as dependent as 
when I sometimes saved a florin to give you for saying mass over some 
destitute, departed soul, in Krazinsky.” ‘Alas, my child! amid a!l this 
splendour, is it so? Still your position and your name give you an 
influence which you are bound to use for the honour of our great Mother, 
Had you referred your child to her keeping, could this profane action on 
his part have taken place? Could he have lifted his hand against his 
mother if he had been under due guidance? If you have recourse to 
her now, will not proper discipline correct these dispositions of his 
fallen nature, and reduce him by times to obedience?” ‘It may be so,” 
said Iris; ‘but I have no power to influence his bringing up, save by 
such poor weak efforts on my own part as are my very best; yet they 
are vain.” Iris burst into tears as she said this, and sinking her head on 
her hands, stood there, depressed even to deepest humiliation. ‘Nay, 
comfort thee, dear pupil,” said Alexander, sadly; “ that effort which is our 
best, be it never so weak, is good in the eyes of your tender Mother 
Church. Be ready to obey, be diligent to fulfil, her ordinances; resume 
those duties which I learn from others you have been persuaded to neglect. 
The age is rebellious and incredulous; but do you step aside from 
it; and although your position in life may force you at times to seeming 
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conformity to the practice of your husband and his worldly teachers, yet in 
secret be as you once were—the teachable, the scrupulous follower of your 
holy Mother.” Brother Alexander blessed the humble penitent, who bent 
her head before him, and who he felt was too pliable an instrument for any 
purpose where demonstration was necessary, but whose influence, what- 
ever it was, he desired to turn to the interests of his profession. He 
departed, and Iris, remained alone during the hour that followed. She 
was discouraged with life, and looking forward over it saw nothing to lift 
her spirits from their gloomy trance. She was ready to give up the strife, 
and abandon herself to the strokes, whatever they might be, which fortune 
was aiming at her. 

From this trance she was awakened by the entrance of a female attendant, 
who had been sent by her rebellious little son to summon, rather than 
solicit, her presence. The woman added that the young Count seemed to 
be ill. That was enough. Iris hastened to his apartments, aroused at 
once, and feeling she had yet some share in carrying forward the business 
of life. There, indeed, the little Julian lay, his face crimsoned, his pulses — 
throbbing, and bitterly accusing his naughty papa of having made him 
ill. “He made me drink that burning water, though I said you did not 
like me to drink it; and he set me before him on that rough horse, which 
made my head seem like breaking, just where he hit me that blow when 
my hair was tangled in his sleeve: and I was cold and hot all in one—and 
then he said I was no better than a girl, and I walked and ran, to show I 
was better; and he laughed, and would not let me come to you. But 
everybody is cruel to me.” Thus lamented himself the little Julian; 
and his mother felt it was no time to begin the discipline recommended 
by Alexander, for it was plain to her he was in a violent fever. The 
matter in hand now was to restore his frame to health, whatever might 
become of his mental training ; and to. the accomplishment of this purpose 
she directed all her motherly solicitude and all her woman’s wit. There 
was no lack of physicians and medicines at the bed-side of the young heir 
of Brakov. There was the power of a man who commanded a thousand 
men—there was the wealtli of a man who possessed the means that would 
have enriched a thousand men, all ready to be applied for restoring the 
health of the one little boy; but they offered resistance to a Power which 
acted quite beside their sphere, and which did not so much as feel their 
opposition. Death was contending with life, even as those two would 
have striven beside the most ragged bed in Poland; and these two it was 
who had to decide to which the child should belong. The father could 
not conceive that the resources he commanded should fail to disperse the 
threatening of a child’s fever. The mother at once felt that an Influence 
was at work with which rank and wealth could not contend. 

. Like most young children who are subdued by sickness, little Julian 
had become quiet and loving. There is no such sign of illness as when 
the boisterous is tranquil, and the mischievous ceases to torment; and 
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80, on this occasion, all her motherly affections were agitated by the plaintive 
voice, the sad little repentance, the loving caress given to engage his 
comforting mother to stay by the side of that bed which it never crossed 
her mind to forsake. Iris loved him with that unspeakable love which 
infant tenderness and infant suffering excite, and she was persuaded, not- 
withstanding past experience, that no child had come so near an angel’s 
nature as hers. On the third day of the fever, Alexander, the priest, came 
to the bed-side ; it was with difficulty that he in general gained access to 
the palace, but the spirit of Duke Julian was troubled more than he avowed 
even to himself, and he was not disposed to interfere with petty arrange- 
ments, so that they gave no trouble to him in their execution. To-day, 
therefore, although he saw the black form steal up the stairs, he forbore 
to insult or stop him, and Alexander found himself by the side of Iris, 
who had a feeling of comfort at seeing him. 

“Take courage,” said Alexander, not knowing what best to say; 
* you must bear this trial bravely.” “It is worse than you know,” said 
Iris. ‘ Yet what cannot be averted—” Alexander began. “Oh! it 
might have been,” cried Iris. ‘‘ You mean that the over-excitement of the 
scene three days ago might have been avoided?” ‘No, no! Poor child, 
poor father; the innocent, unconscious child; the over-fond father did 
no harm.” “ Not intentionally, I know,” said Alexander. “ If it had 
been only that,” Iris began and broke off. ‘ But don’t talk of that. 
Look at him ; what does that bright colour mean; why does he lie there, 
not asleep, with those half-open brilliant eyes; why does he not sleep, or 
else wake and hear me?” Alexander bent over him. “ He is very ill,” 
said the priest. ‘* And it is I who have killed him,” cried Iris. “ You! 
What phantom is that?” “No phantom,” said Iris; “it is the curse 
upon me—the Power that hears my fatal wishes—and perseveres, even 
to death, in fulfilling them. Did I not utter a word [ should not 
have uttered? I said it had been better for him that he should have 
died. Oh, me! I have killed my child!” ‘Nay, you dwell perhaps 
too much on the power of the maternal malediction, or you have 
not resorted enough to a higher Power, which could dispense with 
them. What cannot the Church do for its children? Could it not 
bless where man has cursed, and with healing power renew the form and 
influence even of the shivered amulet?” ‘ Could it heal my boy?” cried 
Iris, whose ears sorrow stopped from the voice of the Reasoner. “ Even 
that, or give an equivalent blessing,” said Alexander. “Alas! there is 
nothing in earth or heaven that could take the place of that one little 
form,” said Iris. ‘I do not complain, Brother Alexander; but I cannot 
choose but grieve.” He was silent, for indeed this was not the moment 
to make any impression except upon the feelings belonging to the scene 
itself, and that this scene was the final one he was well aware. Little 
Julian had passed all mortal consciousness; he lay in the last stupor, 
knowing nothing, incapable of being roused by anything. But the bright 
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blood fevered his delicate skin; his eyes were half-shut, half-open, as Iris 
had shown Alexander, but it was not waking—death it was that kept 
them thus apart. Scarcely was his breathing heard; all seemed still and 
fair in the prostrate infant—but it was the going down of the bright, burn- 
ing sun; and soon the grey shadow would rise and turn, all to darkness. 
Tris was not aware how near was the last moment, but Alexander was; 
he knelt down, and murmured blessings on the departing spirit. Iris 
knew he was praying, but not what were his words, She observed only 
the moment when he ceased to pray, and when there was silence. She 
grasped his arm. ‘It is all over,” he said, rising. Gently he pressed 
together the infant eyes. Then Iris sank beside the child—Ah! happy if 
she had been as unconscious as he. 

Deep gloom fell on the house—the silence of an inhabited place 
when there is one dead in it. ‘The preparations to remove him, for ever, 
from the scene of his earthly life went on stilly, and with awe—the terrible 
grief of the parents was reflected in the respectful mournfulness of the 
dependants ; faces and voices were all conformed to the black habit and 
the inert idleness of the house of death. But this expression of the 
feelings which belonged really to a great calamity, was a better state than 
one which, in a short time, began to grow up in the house, spreading at 
times, then dying away—then again reappearing, and pervading the 
inhabitants like some unearthly odour, which comes and goes, making its 
presence too sensible to be doubted; but so unnatural, that when absent, 
doubt springs up whether it ever was present. There were whisperings 
when two or three of the domestics got together—hasty dispersions of the 
groups if they were observed—faces of curiosity and awe when one had 
something new to tell the others, In the great halls of the palace those 
who had to cross them went hastily, as if they shunned to be alone in 
empty space; up the great staircases they mounted quickly, and looked 
fartively behind ; the chapel, under which opened the graves of the family, 
was entered by those only whom their duties forced to go there; the swing 
and loud closing of its great door made many a slave and servant start, 
when at times its clang resounded through the house. 

** J¢ came through the pavement,” said one of them to another, “‘ where 
the two great stones just cover the very place. Alexander, the priest, saw 
itcome.” ‘Oh, yesaints! Is it there now?” ‘ No,no; I told you our 
own priest, and he put it down, and covered over the place.” ‘Think 
how horrible! Suppose one were walking by, and the thing caught 
one, or touched one! And it might, for they say the fingers moved.” 
It was three days afterwards that the same speakers and other maid- 
servants of the establishment were crowding round the stove of a room 
which it warmed; there had been a whole troop allotted to the service 
of poor little Julian, and some of those were among the present speakers. 
“The hand is come up again,” one said to the other; and though 
all knew it, all looked awe-stricken when, with some variation of phrase, 
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the fact was repeated by the various speakers, ‘Is it surely the poor 
child’s?” said one. ‘ Oh, his very own—the right hand—exactly out 
of the very spot where his little right hand would lie.” What does he 
want, do you think?” said another of the girls. “He wauts help, no 
doubt.” ‘Yes; no doubt, poor soul; but what do you think he 
wants help for?” ‘There’s harm happening to him down there, and no 
wonder; he was a very naughty child.” ‘‘ Oh, not now he’s dead,” saida 
young compassionate maiden. “ That’s my lady’s opinion,” answered the 
first speaker; ‘‘ Ivan told me the monument over him is to say it stands 
over the ‘ best of sons.’”’ ‘‘ Well! that is odd. Do you remember how 
he fought her?” ‘Hush! he may be able to hear, since he can stir.” 
“Oh! saints defend us; don’t let my lady know, it would kill her; and 
my lord will kill ws if he knows !” 

But the latter fear was less well-founded than it would have been 
before the young boy’s death. Julian was daunted by the moral blow he 
had received. It came upon him in that first flush of prosperity which 
had carried him off his feet, and which had seemed, to himself, to exalt 
him above the rest of human kind. It suddenly reduced him below the 
humblest slave, whose children lived. It made him aware that he had been 
mistaking the promises of fortune, and that they had never assured him of 
more than money and rank. He caught a view of the truth, both as to 
his own and others’ situation; and among them that of Iris flashed 
upon him. He did not acknowledge that hitherto he had been much to 
blame in his treatment of her, but he intended to be much kinder in the 
future, and in doing so, thought he was merely about to treat her as he 
always had meant to do; but, as he observed to himself, “she had 
frequently misunderstood him.” 

Iris had been very ill after the death of her boy, and was unable, for 
some days, to leave her bed. Her first idea, on regaining her strength 
sufficiently, was to visit the spot underneath which her treasure lay. 

The priest Alexander had been constant in his visits to her sick- 
room, and had found no obstacle opposed to them; he had soothed and 
strengthened his disciple, and had led her to disclose to him the whole 
burthen of her griefs and fears. By degrees he had led her to old 
thoughts, when he had been the guide of her youthful conscience, and had 
brought back the remembrance of trust and peace which she had felt 
under his guidance. She was willing to resume her old dependence, but 
too passively to content her director. When she expressed her intention 
of descending to the chapel, he opposed it at first, on the ground that 
her health was not yet sufficiently restored; but after yielding to the 
delay for a day or two, she would not allow that plea to prevent her any 
longer, and added, “The thought of that grave is for ever in my heart ; 
to see it would be less painful than for ever to imagine it.” ‘ You have 
not yet imagined,” he said, “all that your eyes may there see.” ‘ What 
can I see,” said Iris, “except the cold stone which covers his sleep?” 
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Nay, weep not for that,” said Alexander; “there are things more 
deserving a thousand times of regret, than the dead who sleep uncon- 
sciously on the breast of our mother earth.” 

“Not so,” said Iris. ‘ I was not always as clear-sighted as I have 
become; but now, Father, now, I feel that to have him again alive, I could 
endure anything from him; and that even the scene which provoked from 
me those terrible words would be weleome, could my child be mine once 
more |” 

* But is he not still your child; and do not you hold that in the grave 
he is at least safe from harm and danger ?” 

“ Ah, Brother Alexander, what you say is true; yet it does not, com- 
fort me. It is not mere safety that seems good for the child of one’s 
hopes. Harm and danger there may be in the world; but the world is 
the young man’s place, not the untimely repose of the grave.” 

* Better is repose than unnatural awakening,” answered Alexander. 
“ What if the grave that gives rest to all, should deny it to him ?”’ 

“Oh, my friend,” cried Iris, “speak! What terrible thing do 
you imply? Who? What? He is not dead!” And to Iris, who 
had seen and held her child’s frozen frame, and knew that earthly life 
was gone, the idea was more frightful than death itself. “ Be calm, 
if possible, and listen,” said Alexander. ‘‘ Something has been wrong in 
this house, and a fearful thing is following on it. The child has violated 
a child’s duty; the mother has not restored the child to obedience. 
His hand has been lifted against her, and she has not chastised him. 
That hand cannot rest. It comes forth from the earth that covers it, 
and seeks to atone for its fault. I speak the mere fact. I myself have 
witnessed what I tell. Twice have we restored that little hand to its 
place,—twice has it again worked its way from the grave, and implored 
help, that it may lie in peace.” 

The eyes of Iris strained themselves with horror—her lips gasped for 
expression : one word at length forced itself out,— 

“ What help?” she muttered. 

* Chastisement!” said Alexander. “The flesh which you had not the 
courage to control in life, suffers in death.” Then, after a pause, during 
which he fixed his eyes on her face, he added :-—‘ That correction which 
false pity withheld while he lived, true pity must inflict now. Strike that 
hand ; let it know maternal discipline, and it will rest.” 

**You suppose I can?” said Iris, rising, and drawing back from him. 

“I suppose you capable of appeasing the sufferings of your child.” 

“You believe, in truth, that this hideous thing has really been seen ?” 

“ You think I can deceive you?” asked Alexander, sadly,—for how- 
ever falsely we are acting, if we do not avow it to ourselves, we consider 
those who suspect us unjust. 

“T cannot think that,” said Iris. 

. “Then do I believe that your motherly nature will conquer your 
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womanly fears; I believe your humble nature will obey the teaching of 
your guide—nay, I require this proof of obedience from you in the name 
of my office, and that you may hope for the advantages which that office 
can bestow.” 

Tris bowed her head, and wept. She trembled, she suffered. Much 
did they say, much argue, much enforce; but the result may be guessed. 
The woman obeyed the man, and that night, wrapped all over in a thick 
mantle, a female form followed the upright and bare-headed figure of the 
priest across the echoing hall, and both took their way to the iron-door of 
the chapel. 

They had chosen the stillest hour of the night, in order that no interrup- 
tion might be offered to the purpose which Alexander had persuaded the 
trembling Duchess to carry out. He felt her husband would be less 
favourable to it. Neither he nor his penitent were aware, how- 
ever, that at this moment any such humble action on the part of Iris 
would have been respected by her husband. The grave where his son 
slept was unvisited by him; but he was fain to leave the mother, who went 
to attend on the dishonoured clay, the wreck of his own prosperity. Little 
conscious of such softening towards her, Iris, as far as she could think of 
him at all at such a moment, only dreaded his contempt or interference ; 
and, when the door was cautiously unclosed by her companion, she shrank 
into the gloomy building it opened, with a dreary consciousness of relief 
that she was alone and free to act. The Priest carried a small lantern in 
his hand; and when they were within the chapel he lighted a flambeau 
which stood within, and dispersed the gloom for a few yards before them 
as he bore it along. A few seconds brought them in sight of the wall, the 
workmen had already partly begun to prepare for the reception of the 
monument to the little Julian. The flags below were in shadow under 
this wall; they bore the marks of recent disturbance, where they had been 
lifted for his coffin. ‘ Prepare yourself,” said Alexander, suddenly laying 
his hand on the arm of Iris, and stopping her. “There!” A shriek 
burst forth from Iris, like that of one on the rack resolved to be silent, 
but conquered by insupportable sudden pain. Where her son lay, a 
childish arm raised itself. The little hand, blue with cold, moved as if 
beckoning for help. She fell beside it on the pavement, and must have 
lain down and cherished it on her bosom, spectral as it was, but Alexander 
interposed. ‘‘ Be strong—be merciful: atone for former weakness; make 
him amends for former cruel pity.” He held a green branch in his hand, 
and thrust it into hers. ‘I obey!” Iris murmured: “It kills me. I 
can obey.” She struck the adored fingers of that often fondled hand, 
and instantly, as they received the chastisement, they, relaxing, closed 
gently, and the arm disappeared in its natural sanctuary —the grave. 
Iris saw, with glazing eyes ; and drooping lower and lower as the spectral 
sight went down, fell at last upon the floor, consciousness quite gone out. 

Iris sank into insensibility, as desolate a creature as any that mourned 
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alone that day. The mother she would fain fly to, refused to remove the 
ban she had cast upon her: her husband, to whom she had given all the 
treasures of her love, had rejected the heart he forced to be his: the 
child, who had revived life to her when other affections faded, was gone 
into a grave, the very repose of which she had seen disturbed. But in 
the interval between failing consciousness and that when it revived again, a 
change seemed to have been wrought. Some Thing, some One, had been 
at work to do her good; and whatever had been the Means taken, the 
Effect on Iris was favourable. She renewed her tenor of life with a dim 
consciousness of having been tended by kind hands—of being surrounded 
by those who loved her—of hearing voices long estranged call on her 
to return to them, and to the world, on whose border her spirit hovered. 
But the more clearly her perception and her memory reviewed them, the 
more did old habitual pain take its place again, and she recovered 
from what seemed a golden dream of better times, to the habitual melan- 
choly of her every-day thoughts. One new idea there was, and that one 
clear and plain over all. It was the idea of Death. Death seemed an 
actual presence, who allowed but a space of consciousness to bid farewell 
to earth before he should call her to the unknown land. When, therefore, 
she at last recognized objects with her dim eyes, and was convinced that 
it was indeed her mother who sat beside the window of her room, her 
only thought was to gain forgiveness before the soul departed to seek that 
higher pardon from which her mother’s curse seemed to keep her out. 
“Mother!” she said, with her feeble voice, “‘ pardon—quick, my mother, 
lest I die an outcast!” The sudden weak voice which thus broke the 
silence of the room, called into motion the several persons who seemed to 
have been watching, and who now with anxious faces came round the bed. 
There was the Princess Polskoi—all clothed in black, as usual—with her 
grave brow and strong eye, but her face pale as the white cap that sur- 
mounted her hair. 

There was the sad but friendly face of Alexander, calm and watchful 
to observe any passing event. There was the personal attendant of Iris, 
rejoicing, though with alarmed looks, at the sound of the voice she 
thought extinct for ever; there were the drawn and shrunken features which 
had once been full of rosy complacency, of the former familiar guardian of 
the childhood of Iris, now bending forward curiously, and very eager, 
but afraid seemingly, like a dog who has stolen up his paws to raise him- 
self into view of something over-interesting, and expects the tap that will 
send him down again, 

“Oh, my mother, can you still refuse me?” said Iris, with weak 
voice; “can you see my peril, yet still load me with those dreadful 
words?” Child,” said the stern woman, “stronger power than 
mine has decided for you.” ‘You laid the ban upon me, mother,” 
said Iris; “it is in your power to take it away. Ah, pity me; 
I have been so miserable in life, let me rest in death.” ‘Can 
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mortal hands bring into shape the powder that once bore a compact 
form ?”’ said her mother; and she spoke with an effort, as though some 
overpowering vigour trembled in her frame. ‘But mortal heart can 
reverse the sentence it utters.” ‘No; mortals have no dealings here,” 
said the Princess, drawing still nearer to the bed. ‘That power which 
compacted the charm has withdrawn it from mine.” She drew from her 
bosom a little packet, and as she did so, the priest Alexander stooped 
towards Iris, and in a low voice uttered, “Your spiritual obedience is 
remembered.” Then, drawing back, gave way to the Princess, who, with 
a hand that trembled in spite of her efforts to be calm, held out to Iris 
the little silver case which had hung round her neck, and which had once 
contained the amulet. Iris started up, despite her weakness, but shrank 
from touching the too well-remembered object. “It has lain among my 
most secret treasures,” said her mother. ‘Since the day when its con- 
tents fell into atoms, it has never seen the light. Alexander the priest 
implored me to search for it, and consult it once more. I did so, and 
see—a miracle has been wrought”’ She opened the little case, and lo! 
there was the tear-shaped drop, restored in all its integrity. 

Poor Iris clasped her hands and looked upon the charm, then on her 
mother. ‘Forgiven!’ said the Princess, “I but confirm the sentence. ~ I 
bless you!” ‘ Ah, mother,” said Iris, “now I feel I can die.” “Is 
death all that is left thee my poor child,” said the Princess; “ nay not so; 
be ready to enjoy—you are young, you are powerful ; life can have pleasure 
for you yet.” ‘I wish for but one thing,” said Iris; “there is but one 
being who should be kind to me, and of his kindness I have no hope.” 
At this instant a knock was heard at the door, an attendant ran to open 
it, and the voice of Julian was recognized making inquiries about the 
health of the Duchess. The blood came back for a few instants to the 
face of Iris; her mother stood pale and erect, fixing her eyes on the door. 
He came in. ‘ You have suffered,” he said to Iris, and took her hand, 
which lay all thin and white on the coverlet. He said no more, but there 
was a tone in his voice which implied more than his words. ‘We 
have both lost him,” Iris murmured; but at this moment he observed 
his stern mother-in-law standing near. ‘‘ You here! Madame,” he said, 
‘“*T believed in the words you uttered, that no house of mine should ever 
be conscious of your presence.” ‘“‘ Do you wish me to fulfil those words” 
said the Princess, drawing up her form, yet with a voice less assured than 
her gesture. ‘Say No! oh, say No, Julian! she is my mother; she can 
almost love me.” “No,” said Julian, after a pause—and taking hold of 
the hand of Iris, he signed to the Princess to lay hers there also, “‘if indeed 
you will consent that we shall be your children.” To-day I can do it,” 
said the Princess, and touched the hands of both, which were clasped 
together. “Be it so,” said Julian; “Death is a stern teacher, and 
perhaps we all have had faults which his teaching may correct :” and 
much satisfied with putting the whole company into the category 
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wherein he felt he was himself contained, Julian kissed his wife’s 
forehead, and left the room. Not one of them had thought the 
restored amulet a subject on which to engage his attention; but 
when he was gone, Iris, with happy eyes, gazing on her mother, 
whispered, “See, the blessing is come back!” and then, turning to 
Alexander, murmured a confession of obedience and belief, which he 
received with an honest candour and’ satisfaction, unquestioned by his own 
most secret thoughts. “There is another person who has had wishes— 
ah, how cruelly betrayed,” murmured a voice in the ear of Iris, “and 
who has yet one—one—Hearken to it.” ‘“ My old kind friend,” said Iris, 
‘*is that you?” “Hush, Madame! hush! Iris, my child! Let me but 
be again with you; I have had no happiness since the day when I was so 
suddenly torn from Paris, and all I loved.” ‘ You shall return there,” 
said Iris; “ fear not, Madame, I will answer for your return.” “Ah, not 
so, I have but one desire—to become again useful to you.” “Thanks, 
dear Madame ; but you shall not suffer in order to serve me; in a few days 
you shall be again on the road to Paris.” ‘No, not exactly that; it 
would not satisfy me to leave you; I don’t think even it would suit me: 
I should be best at your side.” “If my mother ean spare your services,” 
** Oh, if you want them * “Nay, but I am not selfish enough to 
wish you should leave her.” “Zam,” said the old lady, in the lowest 
voice, “ Pray, pray, take me away—lI mean into your house.” ‘You are 
intruding upon my daughter, Madame,” said the Princess; “ with what 
are you disturbing her?” ‘Say you want me,” said Madame le Prince, 
alarmed, clinging to the bed—and Iris was goodhearted enough to ask as 
a boon from her mother the society of her ancient governess.. It was a 
boon easily granted, and that very evening Madame le Prince ate a supper 
fit for a king, and slept in a bed from which she promised herself not to 
arise till past noon next day. 

Such are some of the traditions of the Polskoi and Brakov family. It 
is said further, in the neighbourhood, that the little birchen bough which 
Alexander gave to Iris, and with which she struck the hand of her child, was 
planted by him on the rising ground beside the people’s walk to the left 
of the town, and grows there to this day, its stem all white with -its pealing 
bark, and the great tassels of its boughs pendulous in the summer breeze. 
If this be so, and if Fortune took a turn at the end of the long lane, and 
Tris again became a happy wife and happy mother, it is to be hoped she 
profited by her own experience of the wise man’s saw, and by plentiful 
application of the branches to their lawful purpose, avoided the cruel 
necessity of striking again the dead hand. 
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A SHELL. 


ITS JOURNEY. 


THE cold grey dawn was beginning to shine 
Over the Austrian frontier-line. 

From a streak of pink on the water’s edge, 

It climbed up the cloud-cliffs, ledge by ledge ; 
Till at last the day rose broad and bright, 
Routing the scattered ranks of night. 


The rays of the sun crept down and down 
From the roof-tops into the streets of the town ; 
Where, on either side of the guard-house entry, 
An imperturbable Austrian sentry, 

Clad in grimed white coat and breeches, 

Stood upright in the watch-box niches. 


They were smoking their morning pipe; and sweet- 
Curled the odorous incense along the street : 

The morning air blew fresh but soft, 

And lifted the tiny blue ringlets aloft, 

Preserving their flavour soothing and bland, 

Rich and mellow—So that, poor fellow, 

The beggar, distant some hundred feet 

From the sentry-boxes black and yellow, 

Tasted the relish at second hand. 


And now, soon after the morning’s break, 
The little town is beginning to wake, 
Shutters swing backward, and blinds arise, 
As the drowsy houses open their eyes. 
Heads peep forth at the windows, and yawn 
In the smiling face of the rosy dawn, 

Soon the urchins, knuckling sleep 

Out of their eyelids, school-ward creep ; 
Then the girls for water going 

Set the tongues and fountains flowing ; 
And last a general busy hum 

Tells that the time of toil is come. 


' 


Hark! on the daybreak breezes borne, 
Rings the note of a distant horn ; 

And rattle of wheel and rythm of hoof 
Come faint from the high-road far aloof. 
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But ever approaching nearer and nearer, 

The sound grows louder, the horn rings clearer ; 
For the Mail with its fiery horses eight 

Is galloping up to the frontier-gate, 

Over the bridge with a roll like thunder. 

Then with a roar the archway under, 

And clattering, pattering over the stones, 

While the heavy Diligence sways and groans, 
Tossing the foam o’er their tangled manes, 

And guided by chances rather than reins, 
The eight little sturdy plunging nags 
Slide and scramble over the flags. 





When the journey commenced, in Italy’s sky 
The sunset’s glory began to die ; 

Their hurrying hoofs the whole long night 
Have scattered the flint-sparks left and right ; 
And now when the moon has sunk to rest 
The strong little horses two abreast 

Pull up on the Austrian frontier line, 

Just as the day is beginning to shine. 


The sentries have smuggled their meerschaums away— 
Never were sentries stiffer than they ; 

When the Corporal fierce at the door appears, 

With a red moustache, and rings in his ears. 

Quick at his call the frontier-guard 

Comes wheeling out of the barrack-yard, 

The Drummer smart raps out “ The Surround,” 

And the butts of the muskets ring on the ground. 
Then each sleepy passenger climbs from his perch, 
And the Emperor’s servants begin the search. 


So out come the keys, and down on his knees 
Goes a soldier devoutly at every box ; 

And cords are unknotted, and opened are locks ; 
While the things inside get tumbled about, 

As the contraband trifles are handed out : 

And the traveller’s patience expires by degrees. 


At length the search approaches its close, 

When the fat little Corporal, poking his nose 
O’er the door of the Mail, as he goes to unlock it, 
Finds a parcel there in the pocket ! 

What it is he cannot discover— 

He turns it, and twists it, and feels it all over; 
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And finishes up his careful inspection 

By spelling out the whole direction. 

‘Ha! this is a man we ought to watch— 
This exile in England—ready to hatch 
Any treason against the State!” 

So he orders the Diligence still to wait 
While he takes the package in, to see 
What its hidden contents may be. 


In those crafty fingers what knots could hold ? 
The seals give way, and the wraps unfold :— 
And the Corporal grunts in wonder, “‘ Well ! 
I thought it was something else than a shell !” 


Only a shell, that in former time 

Had a tiny habitant, wont to climb 

*Mid the coral and weed of the azure deep, 
On whose bosom the shadows of Venice sleep. 


No great wonder—the Corporal’s smile, 

As he cast his eye on the simple toy, 

Which, as he guessed, was meant to beguile 
The exile’s heart with a foolish joy, 

And empty remembrance of once-on-a-while ! 


“Let it go!” said the Corporal stout, 

As he carried the little parcel out. 

So away went the Mail, with its eight fresh steeds, 
Out of the town, and over the meads ; 

Till the sound of its going died away 

And the sun had reached to the middle-day. 


Oh, the Corporal laughed as he entered the door, 
With its two stiff sentries standing before. 

** Had it been a crazy Englishman, well 

Could I understand such folly. A shell!” 


ITS MESSAGE. 


Over the land, and over the sea, 
The little parcel travelled to me. 
Quickly I tore the cover away 

And saw the shell that within it lay ; 
Ah, I knew a friendly hand 

Had culled it on that distant strand! 
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Ten long years ago, when I, 

From my native land, by night, 
Hurried in a secret flight, 

Such a shell as this did lie 

On the last verge of the shore 

I might tread again no more ! 

Then in foolish idle fashion, 

In the homeliness of passion, 

Up I snatched the shell, and cast 

Far into the waters vast ; 
Murmuring, ‘‘ When the waves restore thee 
To the strand: from which I tore thee, 
From my exile o’er the main 

I, too, shall return again.” 





That was ten long years ago— 
Years how heavy-paced and slow !— 
And again I see a shell, 

Like that one—remembcied well— 
On the dear Italian strand 

When I left my native land ! 





Spite of Austrian prohibition, 
Spite of frontier inquisition, 
Hearts Italian o’er the sea 

Send their messenger to me: 

And the shell has done its mission. 


With a holy deep delight, 
As at some great sacred rite, 
Reverently I raised the shell 
That its errand it might tell— 
Placed its pink lips to mine ear—- 
Heard its whisper low and clear.— 
Faintly of the sea it sighed, d 
That dark blue, that distant tide— ; 
Adria’s wave, that swells and falls i 
Round the fair Venetian walls. 
And the murmur of the sea 
Spoke the message sent to me :— 

Patience! Venice will be free!” 


Tuomas’ Hoop. 
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ENGLISH MUSIC. 


BY THE REV, J, E, COX, M.A,, F.S,A., &e. 


9? 


“Tue English are not a musical people!” So runs the popular notion 
—a notion that has been so fostered by soi-disant critics, and so constantly 
encouraged by those who form their opinions upon the authority of such 
persons, as to have become almost part and parcel of our national creed. 
When, however, it is observed how great are the strides which music has 
of late years been making amongst us, and how ardently the masses not 
only listen to performances embracing the works of the best composers, 
but also take a prominent part in those performances where choral effects 
are required to be elucidated, a slight transition from this discordant 
critical key-note is hazarded ; whilst a new phrase enunciates another no 
less false and flimsy platitude—that there indeed may be some improvement 
in the public taste, but that such improvement arises not from any natural 
liking for the sounds of harmony, but simply from fashion. And then 
another assertion is put forward, as a proof of the perfect concord of this 
transition—that England possesses no musical school whatever! By the 
impertinence of such reiteration ignorance is fostered, and an imputation 
is maintained which is as false in fact as it is discreditable to those who 
seek to perpetuate it. | 

We take our stand upon the direct negative of such assertions,—that 
“the English are not a musical people ;” that “the increasing taste for 
music, as manifested not only by the attendance of the public at per- 
formances of the works of the best masters, but in their own participation 
in such performances, is rather a matter of fashion than of appreciation ;” 
and that “there is no English school.” We maintain that there is not 
the slightest cause to be ashamed of our musical knowledge even in 
former days, and that we ought, most assuredly, to be congratulated upon 
the progress we have made during the present century. When Italy and 
Germany were in the very earliest stages of their advance in the science 
of harmony, Great Britain was not in the least degree behind them, 
Whilst those lands of song were emerging into brilliancy, so as at length 
to obtain a yworld-wide fame, our own country kept pace, pari passu, with 
them, maintaining its ground, and increasing both in originality of ideas 
and in the growth of method and form in the various departments of 
composition. 

Upon the authority of Dr. Charles Burney* we learn, concerning the 
early progress of music in England, “that British harpers were famous 
long before the Conquest ; and the bounty of our first Norman sovereign 
to his bard is recorded in Domesday Book. Nor should that of Henry IIT. 
be forgotten, who, in the 36th year of his reign, not only gave forty 





* History of Music, vol. ii. pp. 355,6. Dr. Charles Burney, whose History is 
now much too little known, was the father of Madame dArblay, the authoress of 
Evelina, and enjoyed the favour of George III. and his court, 
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shillings and a pipe of wine to Richard, his harper, but another pipe of 
wine to Beatrice, the harper’s wife. All our most ancient poems, what- 
ever was their length, were sung to the harp on festivals. . . . The 
harp seems, for many ages, to have been the favourite instrument of 
the inhabitants of this island, whether under British, Danish, or Norman 
kings. . . . Edward I., about the year 1271, a short time before 
he ascended the throne, took his harper with him to the Holy Land; and 
this musician must have been a close and constant attendant on his 
master; for, when Edward was wounded with a poisoned knife at 
Ptolemais, the harper, hearing the struggle, rushed into the royal apart- 
ment, and killed the assassin.” 

In tracing the growth of “ minstrelsy,” we discover that it was 
patronized by— 

“ John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster ;” 
by Edward ITI., by Edward the Black Prince, and Richard IT.; and all 
the lovers of ancient poetry are well aware that the first and most 
remarkable of English worthies in progressive literature—the poet 
Chaucer—records the proficiency of the several characters of his “‘ Canter- 
bury Pilgrims” in various forms of musical art. Of the Squire, he says— 
“ Singing he was, or floyting (fluting) all the day.” 

The mincing prioress, he relates,— 


“Full well sange the service divine, 
Entuned in her nose full sweetly.” 


The monk— 
** When he rode, men might his bridel here 
Gingelling in a whistling wind as clere 
And eke as loud as doth the chapel belle.” 
The mendicant friar— 
“« ——. had a merrie note ; 
Well could he sing, and playen on the rote.”* ~ 
Thus, at all events in the poet Chaucer’s time, music was not so 
thoroughly unknown to our forefathers as it is now the fashion to suppose 
and to assert. 

At the coronation of Henry V,, a.p. 1418, harps were only used ; and 
when he entered the City of London, after the battle of Agincourt, he was 
met with so profuse a display of minstrelsy, that, being more fond of the 
noise of war than the sweet arts of peace, he enacted a law that no songs 
should be recited by harpers and others in honour of the recent victory.t 
Even in the turbulent times of Henry VI. minstrelsy was encouraged, 
and the custom of singing dirges at funerals became so common as to 
rouse some degree of opposition.§ In the reign of Edward IV. minstrelsy 
was taken under that monarch’s especial patronage, and the establishment 





* The rote was either a hurdy-gurdy, or a fiddle. 
+ Vide Burney’s History of Music, vol. ii. p. 360, e¢ seq. 
t Id., p. 383. § Id., p. 397. 
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of the Chapel Koy: and King’s Band—both of which still exist —was 
originated. * 

The children of Henry VII. were also instructed in harmony; and one of 
the earliest anthems} of the Established Church is reputed to have been 
the composition of Henry VIII. The reigns of Edward VI. and Mary 
were so troubled, that music seems to have been almost brought to a stand- 
still amongst our forefathers; but the progress it afterwards made, both 
in compositions for the Church and for secular purposes, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, was both distinct and positive. ‘‘ The Triumphs of Oriana,”— 
a series of madrigals by various composers, written to fulsome panegyrics, 
in praise of the masculine queen—are a standing evidence to all time, 
that, so far from ‘‘the English not being a musical people,” they were, 
three hundred years ago, as far advanced as the Italians—more so 
perhaps than the Germans. James I. did not give any encouragement 
to music, his pedantry taking a much more dry and useless form; and 
the reign of Charles I. was so distracted by the great struggle for 
national independence, that very little advance was to be expected. 

‘Music, however, was entirely put down whilst the Commonwealth 
prevailed, The crude Puritanism of the day pronounced that it was 
ungodly either to sing or play. The churches only resounded with plain 
psalmody, generally sung through the nose, with a vehement Puritanical 
drawl. Organs were destroyed—a fit accompaniment to the naves and 
aisles of our glorious Cathedral and Abbey churches being littered down 
for stables—the pipes of the organs being turned into whistles, great and 
small, according to the taste of the spoilers, and to the general desecration 
then prevalent. The theatres were everywhere closed. The matchless 
language of Shakespeare, and other dramatists of the day, was denounced 
as a sure means of perdition, just as music was pronounced to be the 
source of every kind of mischief. Reaction very naturally set in. The 
public mind could not long submit to the virulence of intolerance. The 
restoration of Charles II. was effected, and, with his return, music began 
to be again cultivated and admired. ‘The merry monarch,” however 
unwise in other respects, gave to music at least a partial patronage, 
although he preferred the looser trifles of France to the more solid har- 
monies by which the services of the Reformed Church, as well as the 
sources of secular amusement, were distinguished, previously to his father’s 
decapitation. In this reign (Charles II.) the greatest musical genius that 
England ever produced, flourished—Henry Purcell—a name that will live 
as long as music exists—the rival in brilliancy of genius, fertility of inven- 
tion, and knowledge of his art, of those immortal writers whose com- 
positions are now especially admired and cultivated, even of the gigantic 





* Vide Burney’s History of Music, vol. ii. pp. 429, 30. 

+ “Oh God, the Maker of all things”—a quaint specimen of writing, rugged in 
form, and somewhat awkward in its phrases, yet indicating considerable know- 
ledge of counterpoint, 
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Handel himself, who positively condescended to borrow, not phrases 
merely, but entire passages from his predecessor’s works. Of this extra- 
ordinary man, who was appointed organist of Westminster Abbey at 
eighteen years of age, and who died when he had scarcely reached his 
thirty-seventh year, Dr. Burney thus appropriately speaks :—* 

‘¢ The unlimited powers of this musician’s genius embraced every species 
of composition that was then known with equal felicity. In writing for the 
Church, whether he adhered to the elaborate and learned style of his great 
predecessors, Tallis, Bird, and Gibbons, in which no instrument is employed 
but the organ, and the several parts are constantly moving in fugue, imita- 
tion, or plain counterpoint; or, giving way to feeling and imagination, 
adopted the new and more expressive style of which he was himself one of 
the principal inventors, accompanying the voice parts with instruments, to 
enrich the harmony, and enforce the melody and meaning of the words, he 
manifested equal abilities and resources. In compositions for the theatre, 
though the colouring and effects of an orchestra were then but little known, 
yet as he employed them more than his predecessors, and gave to the voice 
a melody more interesting and empassioned than during the last century had 
been heard in this country, or perhaps in Italy itself, he soon became the 
delight and darling of the nation. And in the several species of chamber 
music which he attempted, whether sonatas for instruments, or odes, 
cantatas, songs, ballads, and catches for the voice, he so far surpassed what- 
ever our country had produced or imported before, that all other musical 
porductions seemed to have been consigned to contempt or oblivion.” 

Never were words more true than these! Never was praise more 
richly deserved ! 

To Henry Purcell our country almost wholly owes English Opera. 
Previously to his day, stage plays were occasionally enlivened by musical 
appliances; but there was no specimen of continuous action by means of 
lyric illustration. Purcell not only wrote sonatas, odes, cantatas, songs, 
ballads, and catches, as Dr. Burney intimates, but he bent his brilliant 
genius to the production of operatic music, and positively, amongst other 
works for the stage, produced a version of ‘‘The Libertine,” some of 
the parts of which will not suffer by comparison with the exquisite melo- 
dies and gorgeous orchestral accompaniments of Mozart’s chef d’aeuvre— 
the greatest opera that has ever been written—ZJ/ Don Giovanni.t Not- 
withstanding, however, that Purcell had made this immense stride towards 
the achievement of improved lyrical representation, music for the stage 





* History of Music, vol. iii. pp. 479, 80. 

+ It is scarcely to be credited, but such is the fact, that the original score of 
this immortal work was for some years hawked all over Europe for sale, and posi- 
tively refused by most of the continental Libraries, not excepting the curators of our 
own British Museum. Madame Viardot—who has the genius to appreciate whatever 
is sound in musical science, no less than the talent to interpret the mind and spirit 
of Gluck, Handel, Mozart, and other composers, as few other living artistes are 
able to accomplish—became the purchaser of this score “for a mere song.” It thus 
fell into worthy hands, proving that a private individual, and that individual an 
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continued to hold a very secondary position in this country until the time 
of Handel, whose operas, nearly all of which are now forgotten, induced 
English writers to enter upon a trial of their skill in this direction. 
Before, however, we enter upon this phase of the growth of English 
opera, it would be unpardonable were we not to pause for an instant to 
speak of that transcendant genius, to whom Great Britain owes more than 
can be expressed. It is true that our country had produced a host of 
musical celebrities before the birth of Handel, whose compositions will 
live as long as music is cultivated and enjoyed; but very few, if any, with 
the exception of Purcell, had done more than throw off Services and 
Anthems for the Church, as they were required; or madrigals—a com- 
position borrowed from Italy ; and glees and catches—which are wholly 
and entirely English in their style and method. Although a German by 
birth, Handel may be almost. said to have been an Englishman. All his 
most important works were written in and for Great Britain. In his own 
country—to its shame be it spoken—he was wholly unknown during his 
life; and even now, a century after his death, his greatness is scarcely 
recognized, and none of his oratorios, excepting the Messiah and the Israel 
in Egypt, are acknowledged. This, probably, arises from unpardonable igno- 
rance, rather than prejudice. Nevertheless, German as Handel was by birth, 
his own countrymen ceased to remember him from the moment of his 
coming to London, and continue to show—even now that his fame has 
extended beyond our shores—a comparative indifference to his name.* 
On his arrival in England, Handel commenced his career as a writer 
for the Italian Opera, and was unwearied in his labours to improve the 





artiste, possessed more spirit and liberality than those persons to whom, in the 
great public Libraries of Europe, is entrusted the important duty of advancing 
mental progress and civilization. This score is perfect in all its parts, save one. 
The unearthly music of the Statue scene of the second act, where the Libertine is 
addressed as from the marble effigy of the murdered Commendatore, is wanting. 
The cause of this omission may be thus explained:—The passage was not in the 
original text ; but at one of the rehearsals of the opera it struck Mozart that the 
effect of the scene would be greatly heightened by the introduction of such a 
strain. He called for the poet who furnished the libretto, and explained to him 
his wish. The words were quickly strung together. Placing the music-paper on 
one knee, and kneeling on the stage with the other, Mozart there and then wrote 
this thrilling passage. The strain has been preserved, but, alas! the original 
MS. is lost. We have had the satisfaction of examining this score, and can testify 
to the singular absence of alteration or erasure which prevails throughout it. 
Mozart had mentally completed his subject before he put pen to paper. Hence 
the singular cleanness of the J? Don Giovanni score. 

* A partial recognition of Handel’s genius by his countrymen was made at 
Halle, his birthplace, in 1859, when England was celebrating the centenary of 
his decease by a Festival at the Crystal Palace, unexampled in magnitude and pre- 
cision, under the direction of M. Costa, also a naturalized Englishman. A statue 
was at that time erected to his memory, to the subscription for which ee 
contributed by far the larger portion of the funds. 
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public taste and to raise music into popular favour. It is scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon the annoyance and persecution to which he was 
subjected, the pecuniary losses he met with, or the troubles he encountered. 
His character, however, was as strong as his genius was gigantic. He 
lived down envy, and made himself felt as the greatest man of his age in 
his peculiar vocation; and although his own age did not render him that 
homage he had honestly won and richly deserved, his name will live to the 
end of time, amongst the greatest and the best of those who have spent 
their lives and talents in the cause of civilization and in the advance of 
human progress. Handel himself would furnish materials for many articles 
on the elucidation of musical progression ; but, since “ English music” is 
our theme, nothing more can now be done than to record his merits, and 
lend a willing testimony to the vastness of a genius which has had, and 
still has, a far more important influence upon our national taste and 
character than is generally supposed. 

From Handel, the massive Oratorio is derived, which he also perfected. 
The many specimens he left behind him in this department of his art are 
far too numerous to be here enumerated. There is one, however, that no 
musician can ever pass over—one that has brought the largest amounts 
that ever have been realized to the support of our worthiest charitable 
institutions—one that was performed for the first time in London, for the 
sole object of benevolence—to give aid and support to the Foundling 
Hospital, then struggling into existence, but now one of—if not the 
noblest of—our national manifestations of pity and loving-kindness—THE 
Mess1au!* This mighty work—which the most highly cultivated musi- 
cians of our country admire—which is now as much appreciated and as 
heartily esteemed by the mechanics of Birmingham as by the pitmen of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, who find their greatest relaxation from toil in 
singing its elevating choruses—was written in the short space of three 
months! It lives, and ever will live, as the grandest and the most sublime 
illustration of harmonious construction. 

From the time of Handel, English music continued to make rapid 
advances ; but in no department did it show more originality of genius, or 
facility of invention, than in works for the stage. Hitherto the music 





* “This Sacred Oratorio, as it was originally called, on account of the words 
being wholly composed of genuine texts of Scripture, appearing to stand in such 
high estimation with the public, Handel, actuated by motives of the purest 
benevolence and humanity, formed the laudable resolution of performing it 
annually for the benefit of the Foundling Hospital; which resolution was con- 
stantly put in practice to the end of his life, under his own direction, and long 
after his death under that of Mr. Smith and Mr. Stanley. In consequence of 
these performances, the benefactions to the charity, from the year 1749 to 1759, 
by eleven performances, under Handel’s own direction, amounted to £6,935; from 
1760 to 1768, by eight performances, under the conduct of Mr. J.C. Smith, 
£1,382; from 1769 to 1777, by nine performances, under the direction of Mr. 
Stanley, £2,032; being in all, £10,299.”—Dictionary of Musicians ; Art. Handel. 
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specially written for the services of the Church maintained a decided pre- 
eminence. Even the composition of glees, which were exclusively written 
for private and social purposes, held a secondary position, being known 
and appreciated by the few, rather than by the many. The best voices 
were to be met with only in the cathedral choirs, where both minor 
canons (clergymen) and vicars-choral or clerks (laymen), vied with each 
other in illustrating the works both of the old and modern masters, whilst 
scrupulously adhering to, and suffering no innovation upon, the school 
which was begun by Tallis, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and after- 
wards enriched by the works of successive accomplished musicians. Male 
voices, of any quality or power, were scarcely ever heard in the theatre. 
There female artistes held sway, and kept the musical department very 
much to themselves. As, however, the taste for music grew, male singers 
were gradually attracted to the stage, and, being furnished with means for 
the manifestation of their talents, rose in popular estimation—to the great 
disgust, however, of theatrical managers, who looked upon the introduc- 
tion of music as “a heavy blow and great discouragement” to the prestige 
of the legitimate drama—an innovation, in short, to be discouraged as 
much as possible! Dr. Arne, amongst several others, was, however, the 
first composer of pure English Opera, who made a stand against the pre- 
judice of the older Thespian rulers, and legitimately won the public ear to 
the claims of musical illustration. Gradually, the taste thus set flowing 
made its way, and became more and more enlarged by the repetition of 
the older favourite airs, and the introduction of new. The close of the last 
century thus witnessed a progress in English Opera which would submit 
to no contraction, and would prevail in spite of prejudice both within and 
without the theatre. At that time a popular writer, an Englishman by 
birth, though a foreigner by name—Storace—appeared, who, being aided 
by his wife, a soprano of peculiarly brilliant talent for the time in which 
she lived, excited what then might have been termed a furore, however 
unlike it might have been to the fevered impulse more recently witnessed, 
as legitimately raised by Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind); as most 
meretriciously renewed by Mile. Piccolomini; and as deservedly once more 
begun in behalf of Mile. Patti. Storace’s' operas, in all human probability, 
would now scarcely be tolerated. Only one or two of them are at the present 
moment at all remembered in the provinces. In London they are never 
heard by any chance, and never will be resuscitated. They belong to the 
infancy of English Opera. Possessing scarcely any of the qualities so 
prominent in Dr. Arne’s compositions for the stage—which, by the bye, 
have shared the same fate, and are only remembered by the older 
members of a generation nearly extinct—they have gradually died out. 
They fulfilled their allotted task, and, that being completed, they may be 
permitted to rest in an oblivion from which none but the curious will 
draw them, for private, but never again for public, performance. 

The success of Storace was, in a great measure, increased by the aid 
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he derived from the greatest tenor singer England ever produced—John 
Braham. This artiste became at once the rival of Charles Incledon— 
a tenor possessed of a brilliant organ, but totally ignorant of musical 
science—and gradually superseded him in public estimation.* Braham, 
who was of Jewish extraction, had. the advantage of an Italian musical 
education, having studied both composition and vocalization under the 
best masters of that sunny clime—once the land of the purest musical 
invention, but now, alas! reft of her former gifts, and degenerate indeed 
from her previous glories. No sooner had Braham returned to England than 
‘he made his public ’”’—the present conventional expression for a singer’s 
or an actor’s success. For dramatic power, intense feeling, and vigorous 
execution, he is still unrivalled. To catch the applause of the galleries 
he too often degraded his talent; but whenever occasion called for the 
manifestation of pure singing, he was never known to fail. 

As a proof of Braham’s dramatic power, his interpretation of Handel’s 
great Recitative, Deeper and deeper still, from the Oratorio of Jepthah, 
may be instanced—a specimen which must have been heard to have been 
understood and appreciated. At the Birmingham Festival of 1829, 
M. Costa made his début in England—not as a conductor, but as a tenor 
singer; the directors of that Festival having failed to recognize the opinion 
which Zingarelli entertained of him in sending him as his representative, 
illness having prevented the fulfilment of his own engagement. On that 
occasion M. Costa heard Braham for the first time, and in this chef 
@’euvre. He listened breathless to the alternations of rage and despair 
as portrayed by the singer, and when the Recitative had ended with the 
words, * I can no more!” into which the most intense pathos, as descrip- 
tive of “a father’s bleeding heart,” was thrown, not having understood 
one syllable of the language, he asked Madame Malibran what sentiment 
was meant to be conveyed? In the hurry of the moment that gifted 
woman merely repeated the literal expression of the words just enunciated 
by the singer, which afforded very little idea of what was intended. The 
recollection, however, of that phrase, now thoroughly understood, 
M. Costa has never forgotten; and he, amongst other living witnesses of 
Braham’s celebrity, repeats the remark, prevalent in Italy in his youngest 
days, ‘‘ Non c’e tenore in Italia come Braham !” 

Braham not only captivated the public by his singing, but he won 
their good opinion by his operatic compositions, which, to the disgust of 
John Kemble, attracted larger audiences than his own and his sister’s 
(Mrs. Siddons’) performances of Shakespeare. In looking over the operas 
upon which the popularity of Braham as a composer rested, any musician who 
possesses the slightest knowledge of the science must acknowledge them to 





* Incledon’s forte chiefly lay in the singing of sea songs, written by Dibdin, 
many of which were introduced into English opera, and had an immense influence 
upon the popular mind and taste during the long-continued war between Great 
Britain and France. 
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be contemptible. In the most popular songs there is scarcely an attempt at 
any variation of the phrase, not the slightest travelling out of the original 
key, and scarcely any manifestation of orchestral accompaniment worthy 
of the name. The ideas are trivial and commonplace, undignified, and 
clumsy. Scarcely any writers for the stage at this early period of the 
present century, however, were.superior to Braham. Michael Kelly was 
deservedly called ‘‘a mere music-maker,” because of the rapidity with 
which he borrowed the ideas of others, and strung his notation together 
to enliven such heavy productions as Zhe Castle Spectre, or the grand 
pantomimic effects of Blue Beard. So rapid was he, indeed, with his pro- 
ductions, that it was said in and about the Green-room of Drury Lane 
Theatre, at which he was employed, that when he desired to produce any 
thing new, he placed a sheet of music-paper before him, and, holding his 
pen filled with ink in his fingers, merely jerked out blots here and there, 
which he afterwards turned into notes, and twisted into something 
approaching to an air! Degraded, however, as the art had become, and 
far removed as it was from the manifestation of the talent of Purcell and 
Locke, Arne and Shield, the public taste more and more increased. Music 
had asserted its prerogative, and good, bad, or indifferent as the com- 
positions might be, they never failed to draw audiences and to command 
applause. 

The Italian Opera now began to assert its claims for patronage. It 
was not, however, welcomed by the masses, nor attended by many hearers 
from the middle, and certainly by none from the lower classes. A foreign 
importation, which has now very nearly driven English Opera from our 
theatres, was then looked upon purely as an aristocratic luxury, in which 
none but the members of the beau monde could be permitted to participate. 
It was at this moment, when English music was rapidly declining, in 
spite of the increasing popular taste, and Italian Opera was merely feeling 
its way, that a native composer arose who at once resuscitated his art, and 
lifted it from the degradation into which it had fallen—Henry Rowley 
Bishop—to whom the British public of the present day owe, much more 
than they may be aware of, the enjoyment they possess, no less than of that 
perfection of interpretation with which the works of the greatest masters, 
English and foreign, are rendered. The fertile genius of this composer 
threw off opera after opera in the richest profusion and most rapid suc- 
cession. Were funds wanting to carry on managerial speculations—Bishop 
was at once resorted to.* Work and money flowed in upon him with the 





* “Bishop was concerned in the production of more than seventy theatrical 
pieces: of this number more than half are his own unassisted compositions.”— 
Dictionary of Musicians ; Art. Bishop. These “theatrical pieces,” however, by no 
means give any idea of the immense fertility of Bishop’s inventive genius, since he 
wrote and “ published a multiplicity of songs, duets, glees, &c., of great merit ;” 
besides “supplying music to three tragedies,” and furnishing symphonies and 
accompaniments to various other compositions, 
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utmost rapidity, and, unfortunately fancying that he was possessed of a 
mine of wealth, as of a superabundance of ideas, he squandered his earnings 
even more rapidly than he wrote his operas. Like too many of his fraternity, 
he fell into poverty; then partially recovered himself, only to succumb a 
second time before misfortune, and at last to find a scarcely-recognized 
grave in one of our dreariest modern cemeteries, over which the hand of 
charity has recently raised a memorial to his brilliant genius. If the work 
presented to Bishop for illustration required rollicking humour, he could 
easily manifest it. If pathos were demanded, he was equally at home. If 
descriptive writing were needed, no one was better able to supply it. 

Like the operas of Arne and Shield, Storace and Braham, the works 
of Bishop for the stage are very generally forgotten. They already belong 
to the past, and stand but little chance of revival, although the trial might 
be worth making, to reproduce one or more of his most popular works, 
clothing them with that amount of mise en scéne without which no opera, 
either good, bad, or indifferent, can be expected long to attract, and to 

_ascertain whether a more modern public would not recognize his talent, and 
derive as much pleasure from his exquisite harmonies as they now pretend 
to do from miserable versions of the most contemptible specimens and 
the worst manifestations of the modern Italian school. It is disheartening 
that the pure melodies of such a writer as Bishop should give place to the 
ear-piercing and voice-destroying strains of a Verdi, and that our country- 
men should ignore the very existence of the “‘ sweet home’’-flower, to accept 
and patronize the meretricious scent of a comparatively worthless exotic. 

It cannot, however, be said that English Opera is dead and buried, 
Although patronage is bestowed upon it with a sparing hand, and the 
exertions of our more modern musicians are not appreciated as they 
deserve to be, there are native writers of original talent claiming con- 
sideration, and forcing their way into public appreciation. At the present 
time—with a Balfe, who is far more esteemed abroad than at home—with 
a Wallace, holding the stage by his originality and cleverness—with a 
Henry Leslie, manfully and successfully competing for popularity—with 
a Mellon manifesting himself as second to none but M. Costa, as the 
director of an orchestra, and as the author of one or more operatic works 
of considerable promise—it would be a scandal and a shame to say, that 
English Opera has nothing of original growth to rely upon. Native 
genius in musical science only requires fair play, and it will then maintain 
its ground no less than rise in public estimation—establishing, to universal 
satisfaction, that the English, after all, are a musical people, and that 
Great Britain is quite as worthy of consideration in this respect as the 
more highly-lauded lands of Italy and Germany. 
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SEPTEMBER AT BORCETTE. 


BY MRS, 8, C. HALL. 


“Waar is Borcette?” Borcerre is a steaming, bubbling, boiling, 
bathing, hot-water-drinking, off-shoot of A1x-La-CHAPELLE—not, how- 
ever, dependent, as many of the “‘drunnens’’ are, on its migratory popu- 
lation, but endowed with dignity as its right, giving employment to 
about three thousand men and women, girls and boys—steady, industrious 
Prussians, chiefly occupied in the manufacture of woollen fabrics and 
looking-glasses. 

“ Better go to Borcette than to Aix,” said our doctor; “it is only a 
quarter of a mile out of Aix; but for quiet, and cleanliness, and fresh 
air—yes, and cheapness—it is ten miles away from the patriarchal city of 
Charlemagne. By all means go to Borcette. Moreover, the waters there 
are even better for you than the waters at Aix; in fact, the little taste of 
sulphur they have is guite agreeable /”—-(that was a bit of a stretch, but 
our dear doctor is an Irishman)—* you will come back after a month or 
five weeks of steady bathing and drinking without a vestige of rheu- 
matism, and I really think without cough. Go to the Hotel Rosenbad— 
they have excellent baths in the house, and the ‘Source’ and Pro- 
menade are almost under the windows. If you waste the autumn at any 
of our English bathing-places, you will have another precious winter of 
it! Coughs and colds,” he continued spitefully; ‘and I should not 
be surprised if the joints of your fingers became as knotted, from 
rheumatic gout, as—my walking-stick !”’ 

That certainly was a charming prospect for the winter of 1859 and 
the spring of 1860. I confess freely to rheumatism—but, gout! Fancy 
a lady, with such an appendage asa large bundle of flannel, on a “ gout 
stool!” It was really too bad—but every doctor is a despot! I knew 
mine, however, as a true prophet, endowed almost with second sight—so 
I made .up my mind to obedience: if I did not obey, I knew that 
whenever I was ill he would stride to my bed-side with a triumphant 
“T told you so!” and “ snub” me at every visit. 

We hunted out an old red-coated “ Murray,” our cherished companion 
during a tour in Northern Germany, and sat down, in no very amiable 
temper, to find “‘ Borcette.”” Thus it stands in that book of books for 
travellers :— 


“ Borcette, a small town of 5,000 inhabitants, half a mile from the gates 
of Aix, and connected with it by an avenue of trees. Persons intending to 
take the waters, and desiring retirement, will find this a more agreeable 
place of residence than Aix; it is at the same time far less expensive.” 

Excellent, so far ! 

“Inns,—Bain de la Rose (Rosenbad) is a very good hotel, provided with 
convenient baths—a good cuisine and a daily table d’héte. 

“Le Bain de L’Epée, an old castle converted into an hotel, is also praised ° 
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as clean and comfortable, and at the same time very moderate: the abonne- 
ment for board and lodging, including breakfast, dinner, and supper, is less 
than five francs a day.” 

Bain de L’Epée never was an old castle; and though it may be cheap, 
and possibly clean and comfortable, it. is situated in the hollow of the 
town in a narrow street—and we all know what the drainage and venti- 
lation are of narrow streets in old German towns; and then, be it remem- 
bered, there is a perpetual steam in the close part of the town, arising from 
the hot saline springs——but this observation should come in hereafter. 

A little further on I found what so nearly concerned me :— 


“The principal source, called Fontaine Bouillante Hockbrunnen, is 
hotter than any at Aix; it has a temperature of 156° Fahrenheit: it resem- 
bles the Aix waters in its contents, but has this essential difference, that 
while they are nauseous from the taste of sulphur, this is almost tasteless ; 
all that can be detected is a slight saline flavour. It rises in the open air, 
in the middle of the principal street. 

‘‘ Borcette also contains springs of another class, furnishing saline water 
not unlike that of Wisbaden. The fountain for drinking (Tringuelle) lies at 
the extremity of the avenue of trees leading into the town, not far from the 
Rosenbad.” 


I faithfully record my experience of Borcette, from a desire that all 
who need its waters may know as much about it as I do, and with the 
same happy result. I chronicle honestly and minutely, and know that a 
month’s residence—board, baths, travelling, and all expenses connected 
with the health-giving waters of Borcette—costs much less than a 
month at Brighton, Leamington, Scarborough, or (a great jump down- 
wards) Margate. If you go by way of Ostend, you can make the 
journey from London to Borcette in seventeen hours; or you can go in a 
huge steamer, as I did, from St. Katherine’s Docks, to time-honoured 
Antwerp, in eighteen hours. They tell you, you are only five hours at sea / 
but you are eighteen hours in the steamer! and I have nothing to say 
against what I am told is “one of the finest boats in the service”—which 
means, that it is as perfect (and comfortable?) as a steamer can be. 
Granted! But it is still a steamer; whether on sea or river, trem- 
bling, joggling, heaving, tumbling, swelling and thumping, over the face 
of the waters, with the most terrible of all cargoes—a cargo of weary, 
sick, and ill-tempered human beings, all wondering, particularly during 
the “‘five hours’ sea,” why they did not stay at home, or go by Ostend and 
Dover. But, horrible as is all connected with big or little steamers, either 
to suffer or to recall, I would gladly endure it to see the noble spire 
of Antwerp Cathedral, against the cold grey sky, just a moment before 
sunrise. We could have been at Borcette in four hours after our landing ; 
but if you have never before been at Antwerp, you must remain the day 
to visit its numerous objects of interest. We set up the staff of our rest 
in the most comfortable of all hotels—the Hétel du Parc—where every 
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thing is arranged to perfection by an English landlady and a French 
landlord ; and, in addition to all the lions, enjoyed the happiness of seeing 
our beloved Queen embark on board her yacht on her return from visiting 
her royal daughter. Oh, it was glorious to hear the cheer of the blue 
jackets, when the Majesty of England set foot on the “heart of oak.” 
The hundreds of sturdy Flemings on the shore shouted too, kindly and 
heartily, as well as ever they could; but it was as the shout of a pack of 
schoolboys, when the “deep chested cheer” of our sailors rose in its 
musi¢al thunder upon the breeze. ‘‘ O cette cheer Anglais!” as said the 
Duke of Malakoff at Malakoff. 

The fare of the “‘finest boat” from London to Antwerp is £1 7s. : 
the fare from Antwerp to Borcette, by the first-class, about 17s. You 
proceed at a steady Belgian pace through a pleasant country, which at 
times, particularly in the valley of Liege, grows into positive beauty. 
Indeed, I have never passed through that lovely valley without wishing 
to “ be still,” and remain there for ever. 


“ Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world,” 


those who are very tired of existence may say; but my resting-place of 
choice would be in such a valley as the valley of Liege. 

At» Malines you change trains—it seems unnecessary,—then of 
course change again at the Prussian frontier, where they go through the 
form of examining your luggage—but it is soon done; your passport also 
is looked at—but both are little more than matters of ceremony. The 
railway terminus is midway between Aix and Borcette, and in five minutes 
we were at the door of the Rosenbad, which is simply one of those large 
compounds of hotel and boarding-house only to be met with in its primi- 
tive convenience and inconvenience on the Continent, where indeed it 
alone flourishes. There were the usnal internal court-yard, and the long, 
many-windowed, uncarpeted salle-d-manger, with the everlasting long 
table down the middle; while the waiters gliding about with piled trays, 
balanced on their hands as high as their heads. Opposite to the salle 
is a very large room, that does duty as conservatory and promenade, 
heated by hot-water pipes to an even temperature. On one side, windows 
leading into an untidy but picturesque garden; on the other, the doors of 
a number of bed-rooms; and at the end, a pretty sort of breakfast-room, 
very fairly supplied with newspapers, French and German. 

The look-out into the wild tangled garden of the hotel, always full of 
sunshine, is fresh and pretty. Beneath these rooms are the baths— 
sulphur, saline, and dooche,—and above, two tiers of bed and private sitting 
rooms, and one large public sa/on—in all 120 apartments. 

My appartement was soon fixed upon—a very pretty little drawing- 
room, with the usual velvet-covered chairs and sofa, the stove, the 
high escritoire, surmounted by vases of artificial flowers and glass shades, 
a marble table the centre, and a window and balcony overlooking the 
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Promenade, a small bed-room, with two beds, adjoining, and a bed-room 
for my maid ‘au second.” The rooms were well carpeted, and the beds 
and windows hung with embroidered muslin ; everything very convenient 
and cheerful, and as clean,—not as the generality of English houses, but of 
English Jodging-houses. For these rooms, and for my board—everything, 
except service, and wine and wax-lights included—lI was to pay eight francs 
and a half a day, and for my maid four francs. If I had gone a storey higher, 
I should have had the same number of rooms, and exactly the same board, 
for five francs a day ; but one who thinks a.great deal more about me than 
I do about myself, feared the extra fatigue of the very long corridors and 
additional flight of stairs. I beg my readers, however, to bear in mind, 
that at the Rosenbad, by mounting to the second floor, each person can be 
boarded and lodged for five francs a day ; the warm baths are a franc each, 
the dooche (the most effective I ever took) two francs; and, of course, no 
charge for the water drank. I breakfasted and took tea in my own room, 
and dined at two o’clock at the ¢able d’héte, which was well and abundantly 
served. It is hardly necessary to tell our compatriots that the habits of 
Germany are not the habits of England—that the dinner consists of a 
number of courses, some of which, according to our taste, are too rich, 
too strongly flavoured—that the waiters wash the spoons and forks at the 
side-tables without any attempt at concealment, and then between the 
courses look out of the windows, or indulge in a little private whispering 
with each other—that though, as at the Rosenbad, the, rooms may be 
carpeted, the stairs and corridors, the salle and the salon, are uncovered ; 
indeed, the habits of a smoking people render it impossible to carpet public 
rooms, and I only wonder, considering their mode of life, they are so 
tolerant of ours—for surely, the habits we take with us abroad are the 
most numerous and troublesome of all our packages. 

Of course, the first thing to be done ‘at Borcette is to see a doctor. He 
asks the usual questions, tells you the number of “ glasses” you ought to 
take daily, and the number of baths weekly; and you give him the usual 
fee of a thaler and a half (4s. 6d.)—as much more as you please : the 
physician’s fees are, like everything else in Prussia, regulated by Govern- 
ment. The Germans repair to the various “ brunnens” in May, and 
generally turn homewards in August, which is the time when the English 
overspread the Continent. 

The best month for the English is September. 

The routine as to baths and water-drinking, and the early hours, are 
much the same at all the German watering-places. The population of 
Borcette were, however, somewhat earlier than the visitors, because the 
factory-workers were obliged to be ready at their looms by six : and it was 
pleasant to see them, men and women, girls and boys, tramping steadily 
and slowly (the only inhabitant of Borcette who ever walked tolerably fast 
was the postmgn) to their work—the capless, bonnetless women, their 
superb hair bound round and round the backs of their heads, looking as 
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grave as if they were going to a funeral; the men, rather more demon- 
strative, in their everlasting blue blouses; the girls with long plaits 
hanging behind, and all the female sex sporting large ear-rings—all, 
male and female, comfortably clothed, the juniors clattering in sabots. 
Borcette was certainly out and alive at half-past five. 

The Rosenbad is well placed,—in front, the broad Promenade with 
double walks; and the straight avenue of trees, which seems to belong 
to the Prussian Constitution, looked grave and respectable. 

The Fontaine bouillante, under its protecting temple, is to the right; 
behind it a series of grassy slopes crowned with trees ;—to the left a 
stream of boiling-water, the course marked by the ascending steam; 
beyond that are some fine poplars and the road leading into Aix. On 
the left, also, at the termination of the Promenade, is a raised orchestra 
for the band, which plays every morning from seven to eight ; and beyond 
that again, a succession of slopes, and walks, and little steaming streams 
and runlets crossed by foot-bridges that have a very odd aspect to the 
stranger; the view, so to call it, is in a degree terminated by the rail- 
road to Cologne, which crosses the valley of the Wurmbach—in which 
Borcette is built—on a superb viaduct 892 feet long and 70 feet high in 
the centre. If you pass under this beautiful specimen of modern masonry, 
and climb a little green hill, you obtain a charming view of Aix-la-Chapelle 
and the Louisberg. 

You must remember that the Germans, with the exception of half a 
dozen persevering bathers, had gone home, and that there was a positive 
dearth of “foreigners” in September. Abont half-past six, the few 
invalids, after their first glass, commenced the promenade which is pre- 
scribed between each dose of the warm water. 

I swallowed my “half-pint” as hot and as quickly as I could, and 
never found it disagreeable in any way. When the band began to play, 
I took another, and at half-past seven another—walking or sitting under 
the trees, ad interim, observing the people and listening to the music. 
Thus, I took three half-pints before breakfast, and my breakfast at half- 
past eight; two hours after that, my bath, which many take before 
breakfast ; then another tumbler; and dined at two; at four my last dose, 
for I never could accomplish more than five half-pints in one day; I tried 
to take six, but whenever I did my head became “ dizzy,” and I felt that 
I could not bear it. I have said that the band ceased playing at eight, 
and then “the company” dispersed—some strayed into the Rosenbad, 
some to the Hétel Charles—some dived among the labyrinths of the 
narrow streets, whose pavements threaten the dislocation of your ankles 
at every step you take—and some mounted towards what seemed to me a 
clean bright-looking hotel, close to the railway station. I found the baths, 
being in the hotel, a great comfort. I took a sulphur bath every 
second day, but could not remain in it more that twenty-five minutes. 
The effect of these baths on the skin is almost miraculous—it converts it 
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into positive satin. I took a dooche three times each week; but I found 
it too much, and during the last fortnight I only took three. I felt 
much exhausted after that tremendous dooche had been rattling away 
at my poor joints for fifteen minutes. The attendant comes into your 
bath, and directs the force of the water through a gutta-percha tube, 
rubbing your limbs and joints all the time with amazing strength 
and perseverance, while you sit like a mermaid, with what might be a 
glass, in your hand, but what is simply a good strong piece of shaped 
board to protect your face from the violence of the water. She is kind 
and pretty,—she talked incessantly ; I could hear her high-pitched voice 
sometimes through the rattling surge, and see her lips smiling and 
separating over her white teeth. She knew I did not understand a word 
she said; but still she talked, sympathizing with and directing the force of 
the water against two poor fingers which had been folded down on the 
palm of my left hand by rheumatic fever twenty years ago. I told her she 
could do nothing with them, but she did ‘not or would not believe me ; 
and now I thank her for her incredulity, for one is almost straight—it 
was hard to recognize it as mine when I returned home. When the 
*‘dooching” is over, the water-nymph (how tired she must have been!) 
leaves you for five minutes to recover your strength, in a delicious warm 
bath up to your throat. And when she ascended the steps in her dripping 
garments, she always turned round, with a bright smile on her victim, 
and exclaimed—* It is goot—ah, ah—ver goot !” 

The English visitors, I was told, frequently keep English hours, and 
dine at six or seven. ‘The proprietor provides their dinners on the same 
terms as if they dined at Ais hour, two, Wax-lights are a serious tax— 
they are charged a franc each; and carriages of all kinds are expensive in 
Aix and its neighbourhood. Washing also is more costly than in London, 
—but it is beautifully done. 

My duty to myself was accomplished by half-past three or four 
o'clock ; indeed, I believe very few take their “tumbler” after dinner, so 
that if they dine at two, there is a long afternoon and evening to come, 
which should be cheerfully provided for. I understand many of the water 
drinkers spend their evenings at Aix. Even at the fag-end of the season 
there was the theatre, open every night; concerts; an occasional ball; 
the band, from three till five; the reading-room; and frequent parties 
going to the “ Belvidere,” or the Louisberg. Much to the honour of the 
Prussian Government, gambling by authority is put an end to; though I 
suppose those who like to do so, amuse themselves by losing their money, 
or winning the money of others, in a private way. Then, Aix and its 
neighbourhood is full to overflowing with memories of the past. The City 
of Charlemagne can surely furnish subjects of interest for a month,— 
which is generally the stipulated time for “the waters.” Murray gives 


so very faithful an account of Aix and its treasures, that I refer my readers 
to him for information. 
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There is at Aix a resident English Chaplain, who performs the service 
of our Chureh in the Protestant German church, after the usual 
service. The present minister has been at Aix some time, and is much 
respected. I cannot but think his being so poorly remunerated 
is a disgrace to Church management. He receives nothing from 
England; and is reduced to the necessity of sending round a book for 
subscriptions, to the visitors, literally for his support. The uncertainty 
of his receipts, and the mode of their collection, must be alike repugnant 
to the feelings of an educated gentleman. 

The excursions in the neighbourhood are various, and would give 
good employment to pen and pencil. But rheumatic patients have much 
to contend with at first: perhaps they are not able, from bodily suffering, 
to enjoy movement; and some, who above all require healing, cannot 
afford the outlay of two and a half francs an hour for a carriage, with 
pour boire to the driver. But the walks in the immediate neighbourhood 
are pretty—the manufactures and schools can be inspected. The effect of 
the waters is soothing; the softness and purity of the air delicious. Men 
always get tired, at home and abroad, unless they have employment or 
amusement—‘ something going on:” but women have so many domestic 
resources at home, that if they only bring a pencil, a book, and a needle, 
when they “go abroad,” they will the more enjoy the change. To me 
that ‘‘ quiet” Borcette was charming. ‘Those who desire more gaicty than 
I desire should go there the first week in August. July in Borcette must 
be too hot, clasped as it is, in a close valley, by hills-on every side. I like 
also to go among the people when I can do so quietly, and without giving 
them offence; and, grave and unget-at-able as the Prussians are, they 
are marvellously kind and gentle. 

I frequently went down the narrow street at the side of the Rosenbad 
which led into the heart of the town, filled with the dwellings of 
manufacturers—lane branching into lane, where hardly two persons could 
walk together; other lanes again led to the heights crowned by two 


_ churches that stand just above the Rosenbad Garden, while another street 


beyond conducts to an Hospital. There is a pretty bit of true history 
about that hospital, which I must tell. 

In old, old times, that quaint building was a nunnery of such im- 
portance that the Lady Abbess had much the same power over Borcette, 
and sundry Church lands, as the Countess of Derby exercised in the Isle 
of Man. Borcette was then famous as the haunt of the wild boar; but 
the successors of Charlemagne could not hunt its glades and forests 
without permission of the Abbess. 

The spirit of persecution was abroad, and the Protestants of Aix were 
suddenly commanded to leave the city, and camp without its walls. This 
was a sore trial. They were chiefly artizans, thus deprived of all means 
of subsistence. The reigning Abbess heard of this, and though faithful to 
her own faith, she was tolerant to the faith of others. She invited the poor 
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outcasts to settle in Borcette—granted them several privileges—the most 
precious being the full exercise of their religion—and protected them so 
effectually, that there they established their various crafts, and Borcette 
became celebrated for its manufactures. The old archway entrance is still 
standing, with this noble lady’s coat of arms above it. I have often looked 
at it with a grateful tribute to her goodness. 

There are two sources bouillantes of water in the town, where the 
women wash their clothes—an operation which, owing to the nature of 
the water, requires very little soap. And in the early morning there was 
no end to the kettle-filling at the fountain, and the chattering, and the 
ear-ring shaking ! 

It was pleasant to see the children leaving school, all looking so happy 
and contented: no quarrelling or thumping—the great lads not ashamed 
of caressing and carrying their little sisters on their broad shoulders: and I 
never saw an act of tyranny or unkindness from one child to another; yet 
many hundreds came from and went to those schools daily. 

The “soul of music” still exists in those crowded haunts. There 
were three little dirty creatures—two girls and a boy—whom I have seen 
seated on those patched steps near the Post-office, or close to the side 
entrance of the great round-domed church, or sometimes, of an evening, 
on one of the benches of the Promenade—their little firm legs dangling 
the while ; for not one of the trio could have been six years old: they had 
got hold of the air of “Gentle Zitella,” and sang it in parts, perfectly— 
the little boy, a solemn-looking child—such as Gerard Dow would paint— 
thumping time with his little closed fist (anything but flesh-colour) on his 
knee, and growling out his third with an importance that was irresistibly 
comic. Indeed, the children seldom got together or sat down, in sunshine or 
shade, without singing—not simply as children do with us, but in parts, 
always perfect in time and tune. Our Promenade Band was not a good 
one—composed chiefly of boys; but there was a little thin Priest—whose 
scarf was always dangling in the dust, and whose sharp, intelligent face 
was a compound of folds and “‘ cross-hatching,” that would have perplexed 
an engraver—who took great interest in this music. He was generally on the 
Promenade before the arrival of the musicians, talked dictatorially to the 
leader, encouraged a timid violoncello, was tenderness itself to the violins, 
patted the sax-horn, but always held up his finger at the big drum. I am sure 
the drummer was a pickle. But I delighted in that big drum ; it was very 
big, and was carried to its post every morning from some hiding-hole in 
an out-house belonging to the Hétel Charles—where a number of the 
instruments sheltered—by a thin, pale woman, with a flutter of black crape 
about her head that made me think she was a widow; and when placed, 
the poor drum was tyranized over by a fat, solemn urchin with mischievous 
eyes, who stood on a large reversed flower-pot to beat his instrument. 
He was a violent timeist, and gloried in a march. 

The little Priest selected many of our pieces, and performed the part 
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of the enraged musician the morning we had such a failure in the overture 
to “ William Tell;” but the fact was, the flutes had the influenza, and 
sneezed when they should have blown. Such accidents will happen, even 
in the land of Mozart; but the little Priest must have taken it to heart, 
for I did not see him at his post for two or three mornings after, and 
thought we had lost him altogether, until, on Saturday evening, having 
climbed the hill to see the sunset, and hear the vespers in the “big 
church,” I saw an excited crowd of little children, not talking, but jumping, 
and then listening and watching outside one of those little low doors that 
are hid away in the shady nooks of old Catholic churches. Presently the 
door opened, and out came the little Priest! There was such curtseying, 
and bowing, and grinning—and then the little ones rushed round him, 
clinging to his gown, holding by his fingers, looking up to his face with 
such clear, loving eyes, talking to him as our English children talk to a 
loving father, and listening reverently to what he said; and then out of 
his pocket he drew a parcel of what seemed sugar-plums, or something 
equally “nice,” for there was a dead stop, a profound silence, and all the 
little dirty hands were held up, and all got something—and then he laid 
his hand upon each head and uttered a blessing. 

One of the great charms of the Rosenbad, to me, isthe atmosphere of 
music by which it is surrounded. The heights at the back, as I think 
T have said, are crowned by two churches; and at one or other there is a 
service, or a practice, all day, and frequently deep into the night. Now, 
the “‘ practice” of a Prussian choir is very different from the “ practice” 
of a number of parochial English children. ‘The churches are so much 
above the hotel, that the music, as it were, came down from another sphere, 
softened by distance. I could shut it out, so soft it was, by shutting the 
door of my salon; but somehow, it never disturbed me, and I have sat for 
hours on Sunday evenings under the accacias, or by one of the open 
windows of the conservatory that led to the proprietor’s private garden, 
enjoying with my whole soul the chanting and the superb singing of a 
well-known Mass. Ever and anon the grand peal of the organ would arise 
like musical thunder, and then the voices drop in, until both combined in 
one magnificent harmony. 

In a fortnight I had lost both cough and pain: yet the waters leave a 
lassitude—which, you are told, is a proof that they are taking effect; and 
perfectly alone as I was, in the midst of strangers, whose French was 
hardly better than their English, and both, to me, dreadfully perplexing, 
Ithink I should have lost my usual spirits sometimes, but for the delicious 
companionship of that spirit-like music. How I should have enjoyed it, if 
my dear ones could have heard it with me ! 

I was strolling one evening on the Promenade after the sun had set, 
when I heard the rapid footsteps of a child behind me, and almost at the 
same moment a pretty little girl took hold of my hand in both hers. 
She bade me “good evening” in broken English, and told me she 
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had prevailed on her sisters, who were at the Hétel Charles, to let her 
come to me because I was English, and ste was English. 1 knew the 
little lady was the daughter of a Dutch merchant—and asked how she 
made that out. “ Why, though her papa was Dutch, her mamma always 
said she was English, because she was an American!” I thought this a 
marvellous compliment from the “stars and stripes.” Another of my 
child-friends was a very fine boy ; but as he could not speak French nor 
English, our friendship was the result of pure sympathy. I caressed and 
admired his English pointer. The Germans, if they are keen anything, 
are keen sportsmen; but I imagine the dog intended as the companion of 
papa’s gun had been given up to amuse the delicate boy. When he saw 
I appreciated his dog he commenced showing him off; and, first of all, he 
made him sit up. Just fancy a high-bred pointer sitting up like a French 
poodle, and his dear stiff tail sticking out so uncomfortably, while he first. 
gave one paw, then the other, and then permitting a great walnut to sit on 
his nose! The poor animal seemed thoroughly ashamed of this un-pointer- 
like display when he heard me speak English; but there was much dig- 
nified self-possession in his obedience; though, when his eye met mine, 
there was a “don’t-you-pity-me?” expression, that was quite touching. 
He then ran over and under, under and over, one end. of the seat on which 
I sat; then marched on two legs; then scraped me a grave bow; and 
just as he was ordered to favour me with another, the old turkey-cock 
made a rustling in a very thick clump of brushwood that was covered with 
bindweed. The dog’s early lessons rushed into his memory, and springing 
from the seat, he made as beautiful a point at the brushwood as ever I 
saw made at a “covey” early in September. He was like a dog cast in 
bronze—it was beautiful. But his look of shame and disappointment 
when the old turkey-cock walked out, “ gobbled,” and set up his tail, 
greeted by the laughter of his. master, was too much—nothing could 
induce him to remain, much less renew his tricks, and my young friend 
followed him home. 

I was very much interested, while drinking my first cup at the fountain, 
by the appearance of an old lady and her son, a fine youth of perhaps 
twenty, whom she led so carefully down the steps, giving him with her 
own hand the measure of water. He was a little lame—that was sure to be 
cured—but, poor fellow, he was, I heard, an artist of promise become 
suddenly blind; he had been to the great restorer of sight at Dusseldorf, 
who said he could do nothing more for him until the rheumatism was got 
out of his system, and sent him to Borcette. They almost lived in the 
open air; and it was so pleasant to see him, a fortnight after his arrival, 
walk as firmly as any man could walk. As I grew rapidly better, 
T used to meet them in all my evening rambles on the terraces, seated 
beneath the shadow of some of the fine old trees, where the mother 
would read to him by the hour; sometimes wandering towards the 
ivied remains of the Castle of Frankenberg, which Charlemagne is said 
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to have founded and inhabited, and where, according to the legend, 
died his beloved Queen Fastrada. The lanes and paths leading to 
this are very shaded and pretty, and though I could not understand 
what she said, I could see that the mother was explaining to him 
where the castle stood, and the effect of light and shade on the land- 
scape. Once we came almost at the same time in sight of a group 
of lads who, on a bit of table-land in the valley, were shooting at a 
popinjay with cross-bows. How they enjoyed it! shouting and tossing 
their caps in the air when the popinjay was brought down—and the young 
artist caught the joyful sound and joined the shout ; but the great change 
in the mother. was a delight to observe, as a flush of health came out 
on her son’s pallid cheek, and his movements showed freedom from pain. 
She was passing from an old woman to a young one—looking up in 
his face (she was very short) with such a calm, hopeful expression, 
instead of the troubled looks she used to fix upon the dear one. 

We had a very kind (all the Germans are good-natured) but rather 
stately German at the Rosenbad, much covered with bits of ribbons and 
orders, which he displayed in full; he was proud of showing his know- 
ledge of the English language; he always met me with a stately bow, 
and, after a tender inquiry about my “ rhumatiz,” ended by the informa- 
tion that the Queen was at ‘“‘Osbome,”’ or going to “‘ Balmorals.” One 
day he asked, “‘ And, Madame, vere is your rhumatiz ?” 

I answered, at hazard, ‘‘ Monsieur, in my ankle.” The next day the 
bow was as stately as ever, and the question uttered with more than usual 
deliberation : ‘‘ Madame, I hope your uncle is bettere this lovely vethere ?” 
But I have no right to laugh at the bad English of the worthy foreigner. 
I wonder how my German would look in print! 

One more little memory of my sojourn, and I have done. Two graceful 
but faded Italian ladies, mother and daughter, seemed to have no other 
object in life but that of watching the husband of the one, the father of the 
other; they did not reside at any of the hotels, but in one of those 
lodgings in the town where it is quite possible to practise an economy 
so strict as to be hardly comprehended by an English person. They 
were known as Italians of high birth; and the position the gentleman once 
occupied in the affairs of his country might have perhaps interfered 
with his liberty, even at Borcette, but that he was no longer responsible 
for his words and actions. The patriotic and beautiful mind was in 
ruins. Sometimes he would rush hastily on the Promenade, having out- 
walked his guardians, for he was tall and powerful in body; they, fragile, 
and even that fragility crushed by circumstances. He would come on 
with the air and step of a conqueror, waving his hand, as if addressing 
an assembly. Sometimes he would clasp his hands and repeat a quota- 
tion, of which he was evidently fond, from Alfieri, in such delicious Italian, 
that even ‘those who understood it not listened to the spoken music with 
delight. By that time his wife or daughter, or both, were by his side. 
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I once saw him, as the excitement subsided, drop a hand upon the shoul- 
der of each, looking down upon them with eyes full of tenderness, and 
suffer himself to be led away, his noble head drooping on his breast. 

Those who have resided in Germany are aware that hotel proprietors 
are also frequently magistrates, and possessed of much landed property. 
They are, so to say, German gentlemen; they sit at the head of their 
own tables, surrounded by their family, and the strangers at the ¢ad/e- 
@héte meet them daily on an equality. The master is well educated and 
informed, and in Prussia must have been a soldier. The master of the 
Rosenbad was ready to communicate information—to promote the amuse- 
ment of all who were willing to be amused; and I can bear ample testi- 
mony to the kindness and attention of his wife and daughters, who were 
always anxious to minister to my health and pleasure, without intruding 
on my privacy. For some time I was unable to take advantage of the 
excursions kindly proposed by them. I was so perfectly alone that they 
concluded I must be ¢ériste, and were certain I should not return as 
well as they desired, unless I drove a great deal and saw the country. 
They soon found that I avoided joining in their Sunday amusements. 
Balls and flower-shows, and concerts and theatrical representations, were 
not for me on the Sabbath; but that was no reason why I should not 
drive round the lovely hill of the Louisberg, enjoy the scenery, and take 
a cup of coffee in the very pretty Belvidere, dedicated to music and 
dancing, midway between the valley and the summit. O, if I had but 
come “in the season” —it was so “ gay.” 

You cannot pass through any portion of Germany without seeing how 
little the inhabitants can know of country life, except from their excur- 
sions to and about their watering-places. Their cities are without 
suburbs ; here and there you see a great—I am sorry to say, ugly—chi- 
teau, and then, after a lapse of some English miles, another; but there 
are no country-houses, no cottages ornée, or otherwise, for “gentry” to 
dwell in—no domesticity outside their town walls. They certainly enjoy 
their summer snatches of country life fully ; their early dinners give them 
long evenings, and they drink their coffee and smoke their cigars, and 
dance wherever they find a green field or sheltering trees, and before 
our autumn is half over retire to their city homes for a long winter. 
The neighbourhood of Aix is called the Devonshire of Rhenish Prussia, 
and the softuess of the air and fertility of the soil deserve the dis- 
tinction. But where are the Devonshire cottages, and the Devon- 
shire lanes, and the Devonshire rivers and rivulets? I had a charm- 
ing excursion to an old chateau that is not mentioned in any guide- 
book: it is called Emmabourg, and tradition says it was originally 
built by Charlemagne for the residence of his daughter Emma. In 
later times it was a hunting-lodge of the rulers of the Rhineland. 
T also went to a famous autumn féte—the féte of St. Cornelius. ‘“ Coralie- 
Minster,” the church-hermitage and village of St. Comelius, is, I 
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should think, about ten English miles from Borcette, and as the vintage 
draws to a close, “‘the people” come in hundreds, distances of fifty and 
sixty miles—nay, much farther—to offer their prayers and gifts at the 
shrine of St. Cornelius, who is supposed to take great interest in the 
produce of the Rhine-land. As the vintage of 1858 was the finest that 
had (according to the wine-drinkers) “‘ d/essed”’ the country for thirty 
years, there was certain to be an immense attendance, as the people would 
desire to show their gratitude to their patron saint. It was such an 
autumn day as we never have in England ; so soft and balmy, no “sting” 
in the air, and a cloudless sky; and, let me say, that though both Aix 
and Borcette abound in manufactories, and there is no water-power, yet 
the smoke is consumed upon “the most approved principles,” for I never 
saw the least shade of smoke against that lovely sky. The Germans are 
certainly not an inquisitive people, for they could not tell me how this 
was managed; nothing could [ learn, except that there “never was any 
smoke—never!” We started in a capital humour for enjoyment ; passed 
the little warlike temple erected to commemorate “the peace” of 1815, 
but not yet finished! passed the cemetery (I had previously pilgrimaged 
through both the cemeteries, in the vain hope of finding something 
“artistic” among the monuments : the only beauty was the flower-covered 
graves!) ; then along what seemed an interminable avenue of poplars (I 
had observed the straight green line from the Belvidere, on the Louisberg, 
and wondered where it ended); then we paused to look at some fine 
old trees, beneath whose shade Napoleon I. and his Staff breakfasted 
on a morning memorabie in the annals of Aix; then resumed 
our rapid pace down the “ Avenue.” Suddenly we drew up on 
the threshold of a little village—a blacksmith’s forge being the 
centre, round which some small houses clustered. 

As the Avenue terminated here, on we went through open,’ well-culti- 
vated, prettyish country, passing, if I remember rightly, but one chateau, 
that was shut in behind high walls, the landscape having the usual unin- 
habited aspect, that always makes one feel as if the earth had been swept 
by war or pestilence. As we drew near our destination we saw many 
persons, chiefly on foot, hastening to the shrine, while two or three 
groups of peasants, with peculiar caps and hats, were resting by the 
wayside; professional pilgrims “told their beads,” entreating charity 
between each prayer (and the prayers must have been very short). 
A girl, whom a little imagination converted into a “ glee maiden,” her 
guitar slung at her back, and her abundant hair ornamented by gold 
pins, so as to give the back of the head a square, ungraceful appearance, 
was lingering along the road, and she looked as if she had walked far. 
The gentlemen, as they passed, lifted their hats, and she bowed. The 
Germans, as everybody knows, delight in taking off their hats, and 
sweeping the dust with them; there was something respectful in their 
salute to this poor girl, that made me inquire who she was; but I could 
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gain no information, though the answers quickened my . curiosity. 
“Poor Marie! But for her blind mother and the.two little boys 
who go before—there, those little fellows with the violin and flute— 
she would have been in a convent long ago. When the boys grow up 
perhaps she will go; they will admit her because of her voice. 
We shall hear her presently, when we take coffee. Poor Marie !—such 
a pity—poor girl!’ When close to the village, a sudden cone- 
like hill rose into the air before us. It was so abrupt and picturesque— 
the beautiful foliage at intervals so relieved the crags and deep brown 
rocks which stood out in defiance of time (“‘ Out upon time !”)—that it 
seemed to me an arrangement rather of art than nature. The summit was 
crowned by a small chapel, where, I was told, a holy hermit lived alone— 
quite, quite alone—and I could discern traces of old walls, while at the 
base was spread forth a meadow of the softest and greenest grass I ever 
saw. We were soon in the bustle of a Fair, leaving the hill to the left. 
The fair would have been like any very poor English fair but for the 
varied costumes of the stall-keepers and the peasants, who enjoyed every 
thing, not noisily (there was no drinking), but with an immensity of 
chuckle and chatter. They laughed at a pasteboard Punchinello, when- 
ever the string was pulled, like a parcel of babies; and screamed with 
delight whenever their “ half-groshen”’ produced a prize plate or bowl in 
the lottery—such plates and bowls! Certainly German art has hitherto 
been so exclusively high, that it has excrcised no influence over the lower 
necessaries of life. I could not but observe this in all the domestic 
* fittings” of the houses. 

But I have exhausted my allotted space, and must leave to my reader’s 
fancy the many other interesting drives and walks that may be taken 
from Borcette. Hot sulphurous alkaline waters have extraordinary influence 
in curing or greatly relieving cough and chest affections. It is now 
three years since I left Borcette, and I have had no return of the rheumatism 
with which I had been so frequently tortured for more than twenty 
years previously. I attribute this to the baths and waters of Borcette. 
No one, however, should go there without medical advice, as there may 
be some phases of rheumatism that require different treatment from others. 
I only testify as to what I have experienced and observed. Whenever I 
caught cold, for months previous to my visit to Borcette, I suffered 
bitterly from rheumatism and distressing cough. Since then I have 
enjoyed a repreive. I cannot expect my bodily nature changed, and may 
‘be obliged to visit the fountains again; but what a blessing it is to feel 
assured of relief from their health-giving waters |! 
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THE CHARM-DOCTOR. 


Tue terrible storm that visited the western coast of Wales on the 29th 
of August, 1857, was felt with the utmost severity in the county of 
Pembroke. Huge trees were shattered and torn up by their roots ; stacks 
were ignited and consumed by lightning; cattle were struck down in the 
fields and perished ; several men and women lost their lives. None then 
living could remember another so disastrous in its effects. ' 

On the day mentioned, two hours after noon, I set out from Narberth— 
a small town on the confines of the English and Welsh districts of the 
county—for Tenby, which is on the sea-shore, nine miles off. I was on 
foot, and not being pressed for time, proceeded at a quiet pace, with the 
prospect of enjoying a pleasant walk amidst scenery I know and love so 
well, The road, after descending the abrupt declivity on which Narberth 
stands, and crossing the narrow stream that flows round its base, winds 
its way up the steep sides of the opposite hill as far as the quiet and 
picturesque little village of Colblow, which crowns the summit. Upon 
arriving within a short distance of this village, the weather—which, 
when I began my journey, was remarkably fine, and to the ordinary 
traveller presented nothing to indicate what was so soon to follow— 
underwent a perceptible and sudden change. I became sensible of an 
unusual stillness in the air. Sounds, hitherto unheeded, made themselves 
heard with wonderful distinctness ; the bleating of sheep, and the lowing 
of cattle on distant hills, seemed close at hand; the birds, that just before 
took to flight at my approach, now flitted from branch to branch, almost 
within reach of my arm, and kept calling to one another as if they desired 
companionship. A dead calm prevailed. Suddenly there emerged from 
below the horizon, in all directions, clouds of strange and menacing aspect. 
These, at first motionless, speedily began to swell, to unite, and, with rapid 
motion across the sky, to converge to a point immediately above my head 
Then there was a short, sharp, puff of wind. A few large drops of rain fell 
at my feet ; and simultaneously a flash of lightning, darting from the dense, 
dark mass overhead, illuminated the heavens, and was instantly followed by 
an explosion that almost stunned me. I was in the midst of the storm. 

My first thought was of escaping from its effects. What was I to do? 
The high banks on each side the road were overrun with thick brushwood, 
and would, in ordinary cases, have afforded ample shelter; but they were a 
poor defence against such a storm as that which now raged. 

Fortunately, at the distance of only a few dozen paces in advance, I 
perceived a small thatched cottage half hid in a clump of sycamore-trees. 
Thither, accordingly, I hastened with all speed, and gained the door just 
as another flash of lightning, with its accompanying thunderclap, made 
the protection of a roof the more weleome. With a single rap, and 
without waiting an answer, I raised the latch and entered. 

It was a small rude hut, divided into two apartments by a partition of 
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wattle-work roughly coated with coarse mud. In the inner room an old 
woman, dressed in the costume of the country, was sitting at her wheel 
engaged in spinning. She was the only occupant, and at my entrance 
rose and made me a courtesy. There was no need for me to explain the 
object of my visit: she evidently understood it; for, having with her 
apron carefully dusted a bench that stood near the large chimney, she 
invited me by a gesture to sit down. ‘‘ Thank you,” said I, taking the 
seat she had offered ; “ with your permission I will dry my coat, which, I 
find, has not escaped the rain. But do not let me disturb you,” I added, 
seeing she was about to put aside her spinning-wheel. ‘“ Judging from 
matters outside, I fear I shall be obliged to intrude upon you for some 
time. Do not, therefore, let me incommode you in any way.” 

Whilst I was speaking she appeared quite unconscious of what I was 
saying, and when I had finished, a quiet smile overspread her counte- 
nance as she exclaimed, ‘ Dim Saesnegy—no English—me !” 

You can speak a little?” I asked, by way of encouragement, knowing 
the aversion those of her class who do not thoroughly understand that 
language have to make use of what they do know. “Surely you have 
not lived so long without having acquired a few words of English ?” 

A shake of the head was her only answer. 

Finding it thus impossible to enter into conversation, I did not again 
make the attempt. Neither of us, however, was at all disconcerted by the 
peculiarity of our position. The old woman busied herself with her 
domestic arrangements, whilst I was left to make the best of my situation. 
Some small branches of furze having been placed on the embers, which 
were smoking beneath a large brass pan that nearly filled the fire-place, a 
blaze was soon produced. When I had dried my coat, I sought to amuse 
myself by examining the prints, broadsides, Christmas carols, last dying- 
speeches, &c., which were pasted over the whitewashed walls. I managed 
to spend an hour or more in this employment, varied occasionally by 
watching the progress of the storm. The weather, meanwhile, showed no 
signs of improvement. The heavy atmosphere, too thick for the sun to pierce, 
was charged with a light orange tint, that produced a gloomy and most 
disagreeable effect; the lightning-flashes followed each other with such 
fearful rapidity as to present the appearance of a continuous glare; and 
the rain drove with greater violence than ever against the single pane that 
formed the only window in the house. To be detained in a wayside 
cottage, with an aged, uninteresting companion, with whom you are 
unable to. exchange a word, and with the prospect of a long confinement, 
is vexatious. I began to grow impatient, and to fear a longer delay than 
I at first anticipated. I wished to ask a question, but my knowledge of 
Welsh, although sufficient to enable me to comprehend others in a general 
way, prevented.my making the attempt. After a little consideration, how- 
ever, I fancied myself qualified to inquire whether, if need be, I could pro- 
cure a bed at the neighbouring village. I put the question to the old woman. 
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Her answer was interrupted by a flash of lightning which lit up every 
cobweb in the smoky rafters of the roof; and a peal of thunder imme- 
diately following, shook the very foundations of the cottage. It had 
scarcely died away when a violent rapping was heard at the door, that 
opened with such force as almost to break down the wattling against 
which it bounded. The woman, who did not comprehend my question, 
and who was on her knees trying to kindle some fresh firewood, rose to 
her feet just as a tall, broad-shouldered, muscular man, leading a mule 
by the bridle, made his appearance. When she recognized her new guest 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Natty ! dowch i mewn !”’ and with an air of great deference 
proceeded to give him welcome. 

The new comer was a man of about forty years of age, with a frame 
indicating great strength—but strength kept in reserve, so as to render it 
liable to be mistaken, by an inattentive observer, for lassitude. His 
features were large, but nevertheless essentially feminine, and would have 
been considered handsome, had they not been deeply and thickly indented 
by small-pox. An eye of great mildness, tinged with a slight shade of 
sadness, and a mouth which, whatever might be its habitual expression, 
softened, as he spoke, into a smile, gave to his countenance an air of much 
benevolence, and even fascination. His dress was of a humble descrip- 
tion, consisting of a brown velveteen vest, and shooting-jacket of great 
breadth of skirt. Corduroy breeches and leggings, together with heavily- 
nailed boots—to one of which was attached a spur, that, judging from its 
immense rowel and peculiar shape, must have been made some centuries 
before—completed a costume evidently selected more for use than for the 
sake of appearance. 

The stranger proceeded to fasten up his mule to a staple in the wall of 
the outer room. He then loosed the girths of the saddle, and, having 
emptied’ on the floor, within reach of the beast, the contents of a small 
canvas bag he had brought with him, advanced to where I was standing. 
“Servant, Sir,” said he, lifting his hat and making a slight bow. “The 
change in the weather has been very sudden. I hope you had taken 
shelter before the storm burst.” 

“Luckily I was close to this cottage, and escaped with a few drops 
of rain. You, however, were not so fortunate,” I remarked, seeing his 
garments were dripping, and that he was completely drenched. 

The old woman exhibited an officious attention towards her new guest. 
She wished him to change his apparel, and expressed a hope he would take 
some refreshment under her roof. Firmly, but thankfully, he declined both 
proposals, excusing himself by the plea that he had an engagement further 
on, for which he was desirous of pushing forward as soon as possible. “ The 
storm is too violent to last much longer,” he observed ; “ by the time my 
beast has finished his feed it will be over, and I shall take my departure.” 

And he was right. We had been conversing together but for a short 
time, when the atmosphere gradually began to clear ; the lightning became 
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less vivid, and occurred at longer intervals; the thunder sank to indistinct 
mumblings ; and the storm, after having raged for little more than an 
hour and a half, at length completely ceased. My companion had excited 
my curiosity in no small degree, and I felt a desire to know more of him. 
But the return of fine weather left me without an excuse for delay. 
Wishing him good morning, and offering the old woman a remuneration 
(which she, however, refused to accept), I recommenced my journey, and 
in the course of twenty minutes arrived at the village of Colblow. 

Colblow, at one time, was a post-village of considerable importance, and 
was well known to all who frequented the western part of the island. An 
immense traffic flowed through it. It was on the highway to the south of 
Treland, and the last place where relays were kept. Two mail coaches 
daily changed horses at the door of the inn, and it was no unusual 
thing to see half a dozen travelling carriages at a time drawn up in the 
road. More than one King of England, escorted by yeomanry, had 
driven up to the door; and, whilst fresh horses were being applied to the 
royal carriage, had graciously condescended to alight, and to make some 
inquiries of those who stood around. One of them, indeed, as is proudly 
boasted to this day, had even drunk of the water that had been drawn at 
his express wish from the village spring. But alas! those happy times 
have long since gone. ‘Two new roads, offering a shorter and more easy 
route, were opened, and the glory of Colblow departed for ever. 
The inn is now occupied by cottagers, who use only two of its rooms—the 
remaining apartments being divided between various birds of the air and 
beasts of the field; and the little village itself has a mute and altogether 
woe-stricken appearance. It presented none of those sights and sounds 
we are accustomed to associate with such a scene; not a door had been 
opened since it was closed against the storm; no women, no children, 
were to be seen—the only human being I could detect was the tall, gaunt 
figure of an old man, who was standing upright and motionless by the side 
of a horse-block at the further end of the straggling street. 

But if the view on that side was somewhat gloomy, the prospect in 
the opposite direction was quite otherwise. I was standing on the highest 
point of land for miles around, and at my feet lay one of the widest and 
most varied landscapes I had ever beheld. Long did I contemplate the 
scene ; and when I turned towards the village I could not help contrasting 
its sombre and dilapidated aspect with the bright and pleasing view upon 
which I had been gazing. 

*And this is Colblow !” I ejaculated, as I once more pursued my journey. 

* Ay, it used to be Colblow, Sir, but is so no longer.” 

I looked round, and perceived at my side the old man I had noticed 
as I first approached. He was shabbily dressed, and was not less than 
seventy years of age. His eye was intensely bright, and none who 
observed his countenance could avoid the conviction that he was labouring 
under some heavy calamity. 
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“What do you mean? Has the name of the village been changed, 
then?” I inquired. 

“Oh no; but the times have changed, and the people have changed, 
and they may as well change the name of the place too.” 

“ Ah, just so!” said I, at once comprehending his allusion. ‘ You 
speak of Colblow in its palmy days, and no doubt look back with regret 
upon the time when it held its head higher than surrounding villages.” 

“Yes, Sir, I do,” he replied with emphasis, after having eyed me 
inquiringly for a moment or two. “And there is one circumstance,” 
he added, in a tone that asked for my attention, “ which I remember as if 
it had happened only yesterday “Twas the last posting that ever went 
from here” (and he bent his head in the direction of the inn). ‘It was 
winter time, and the night was so terrible that I thought the world would 
come to an end. The rain fell in torrents from a sky that was like ink. 
They in the house were preparing to goto bed. Jonah, the other post- 
boy, and I, who were in the stables doing up our horses for the night, had 
just finished our work, when there came the most terrific clap of thunder 
I ever heard, and before it quite died away I heard a violent ringing at 
our bell. Both of us went to answer it, for each was afraid to stay alone. 
By the time we got to the front door, about a score yards from the stable, 
we were as wet as if we had been dragged through a river. I couldn’t 
imagine what could be wanted at such a time, for it was almost midnight ; 
but hearing voices in the middle of the road, I went for a lantern. Upon 
entering the house I was told to bring out as quick as possible a pair of 


horses which had been ordered for Tenby. I did not half like the job, 


but, without saying a word, I lighted the lantern and went out. As soon 
as I reached the carriage a voice inside exclaimed, ‘Come along, you 
devil! Are we to stay here for ever?’ ‘I beg your pardon, Sir,’ says I, 
putting my hand to my hat (and the old man repeated the action), ‘ but 
this is an awful night. If I may make so bold, I would recommend you 
to go no further till morning ;’ and as I spoke I turned the light of 
my lantern full on the carriage. It was open, and two men sat within. 
The one was a dark-complexioned man, with black curly hair, a flat nose, 
and little eyes that sparkled like coals of fire; the other was very fair, and 
had long light hair flowing in ringlets over his shoulders. I saw them 
only for an instant, but as long as I live I shall never forget the counte- 
nances of those men. I noticed, too, that although the rain came down 
in torrents, neither of them was wet. The dark-haired man, when I had ' 
done speaking, burst into a loud laugh, and exclaimed, ‘ Bring out the 
bay mare and chesnut horse at once—quick !—Do you hear? We must 
be at Tenby before the clock strikes one.’ At this the other looked uneasy 
and sighed. I, too, trembled like a leaf, since it was my turn to take the 
job. Promising, however, to bring out the horses in a moment, I returned 


to the stables. I never knew such a thing before! The bay mare and 


chesnut horse had both turned themselves in their stalls ready to be 
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harnessed, and, when I entered, neighed as though they had been expecting 
me. Jonah then came in, and remarked what, in my flurry, had not struck 
me, that there had been no horses in the strange carriage. All post-boys 
bringing jobs were in the habit of feeding their horses and taking something 
themselves before their return; but on this occasion they had not, it 
seemed, although it was such a bad night. Well, after having put myself 
straight, I harnessed the cattle, and brought them out, when the dark 
fellow again cursed me for having been so long. Jonah and I put to the 
horses as quickly as we were able. It had by this time left off thundering, 
and when I jumped into the saddle the clock struck twelve. 

“* Now then, drive as if life or death depended on your pace!’ cried 
a rough voice behind, 

** Life or death!’ repeated a voice, so soft, that, had I not known 
better, I should have thought it came from a woman. 

** Faster—faster!’ shouted the other. Then I heard high words 
pass between them in some foreign tongue. 

“T never went so fast before; but still I fancied every moment I 
should hear a voice in the carriage cry, ‘ Faster!’ 

*‘ Before I got to Templeton the horses were bathed in sweat, and, to 
tell the truth, I was little better myself, for I began to be afraid of the 
men. Going down the hill, I determined to rein-in; but the horses 
refused—they went like the wind. I feared every moment we should be 
upset, but we reached the bottom in safety. I thanked God for that. 
Half way up the next hill I again tried to pull up, as I thought the lamps 
were getting dim; but the horses flew over the ground, through Begelly, 
down that steep descent, and on to the King’s Moor. There they made 
a dead stand, so sudden as almost to throw me out of my seat. Nothing 
I could do would induce them to cross the new road, I whipped them, 
humoured them, gave them the spur, but all to no purpose—they would 
not stir. I expected every moment to hear a curse from behind, but all 
was quiet there. What was to be done? I ventured to look back to see 
what my passengers thought of our position, when I became horrified to 
find myself alone! Men and carriage had suddenly disappeared—all had 
vanished |” 

More than once, whilst the old man had been confiding his tale to my 
unwilling ears, there had emerged from one of the cottages a woman of 
middle age, who crossed the road, shaded her eyes from the sun with her 
hand, and looked in the direction I had come in the manner of one who 
was impatiently expecting the arrival of some person. At length, just as 
the narrative was brought to a close, she seemed to have been successful 
in her search ; for, addressing the old man, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Father! here 
comes Natty at last! Will you see to his mule?” 

The old man turned away with a sigh, and apparently with much 
unconcern, to meet the new arrival, in whom, as he rode up at an ambling 
pace, I recognized my late companion. 
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_ “Well, my friend,” said I, “so we have met again—sooner than either 
of us expected, I presume.” 

“T am happy to see you, Sir. Had I known our way had been in 
the same direction, we might perhaps have set out together.”’ So saying, 
he dismounted, and, followed by the old man, led away his mule to the 
back of the house. 

* Natty is so careful of his beast,’’ observed the woman, after the men 
had retired, ‘that he will not suffer my father, though one of the most 
experienced horsekeepers in the county, to touch him, but always feeds 
him with his own hand.” 

“The old man, then, is your father?” I inquired. 

“Yes, poor dear fellow! He used to be one of the most active men 
in all these parts; but now ” and she lowered her voice and pointed 
significantly to her forehead. 

Just so,” said I, remembering what he had been telling me. ‘He 
has met with some accident, then ?” 

“Yes, it is eighteen years, come next Candlemas, since it pleased the 
Lord to afflict him. He was riding postilion with a family to Tenby, 
when he was thrown from his seat, and had his skull fractured by one of 
the horses—but I suppose he has told you all: he repeats his story to 
every one who will listen to it. He has never been right since, but spends 
the greater portion of each day in waiting for the mail coaches, which he 
still-believes and expects will draw up before the door of the inn at their 
usual time. Nothing else interests him. I have a little girl who is 
sinking day by day, and has been given up by the parish doctor. He 
doesn’t seem to care; and yesterday, when I asked him to go for Natty, 
he refused, lest he should not be back in time for the night mail! His 
ways often grieve me—but the Lord’s will be done ;” and she wiped away 
the tears that started to her eyes. 

* And what.is Natty, may I ask?” 

“Natty!” she repeated, as if surprised at my question; “he is the 
charm-doctor, and has more learning than all the others put together—it 
is our last hope.” 

I had frequently heard of the charm-doctor and his wonderful cures, 
and now felt an irrepressible desire to witness the operations about to take 
place. I inquired whether there would be any objection to my being 
present, thinking the “‘ doctor” might dislike the attendance of spectators. 

** Not in the least, Sir; you are welcome; walkin. Here is Natty, 
who, I am sure, will not be displeased to see you.” 

We all went in together. 

It was a small, low, whitewashed cottage, consisting of two rooms on 
the ground floor. That into which I was conducted was narrow, close, and 
so dark that at first I could distinguish nothing; but when my eyes had 
_ become actustomed to the gloom I was enabled to examine the little 
chamber. It was floored with a dark kind of concrete, worn here and 
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there into deep hollows, and diversified with flags of old red sandstone. 
The furniture, which, with the exception of a gorgeously carved 
oaken chest, was mean and meagre, but very clean, consisted of two 
or three chairs placed against the rough walls, a couple of tables, a corner 
cupboard, and a settle in which, on our entrance, sat a child of about 
eight years of age. A glance told me it was for her the services of the 
charm-doctor had been required. She was intensely pale, and so weak 
that her emaciated form had to be supported by pillows. Her hair had 
been cut short and brushed back, and thus her sunken eye and. hollow 
cheek were the more fully exposed. I felt assured she was so dangerously 
ill that no human aid could save her. 

The old man and Natty entered last. The former stood like a seatinel 
against the door, as if he expected every moment to be called out to 
another posting job; the latter having, with a tenderness that much 
impressed me, addressed a few words to the child, spoke in alow tone to 
the mother, who thereupon produced a little canvas bag of oatmeal, a 
small earthenware basin, and a neatly-folded silk kerchief. With these 
Natty retired to a table that stood by the window, and, during a long and 
gloomy silence, was oceupied in making preparations for his work. When 
he had completed his arrangements he again advanced, and saying 
abruptly, ‘‘ Well, we ought to pray to God to bless us and grant suecess 
to our efforts,” went on his knees. The mother, whose whole bearing 
towards Natty had.in it the most profound deference, did the same, and I 
was constrained to follow her example, although I could scarcely forbear 
a smile at the old. man, who liad seized his: hat and hastily made a retreat.. 
For two or three minutes there was a dead silence, during which Natty 
appeared to be engaged in silent prayer. He then vose, and commenced 
operations. I was now spectator of a scene that would have been sadly 
misplaced in the heart of a great city, and amidst the din and bustle of 
fashionable civilization, but which was by no means: out of keeping with 
the simple peasantry and the retired and naive scenery of South Pem- 
brokeshire. In that remote county, ‘‘ the fairest-cantred of Demetia,”’ the 
traveller will occasionally encounter ideas and beliefs which have long 
since been eradicated from other districts, still lingering and interweaving 
themselves with the daily thoughts and doings of the people. Amongst 
these, faith in the efficaey of “charms” is not the least conspicuous. 
Scarcely any malady is thought too rooted toyield to the powerof thecharmer. 
And the means adopted are as various. as the diseases sought to be cured. 
For some complaints a portion of the circular cartilage of the ear is cut, and 
if the operation is accompanied with a certain sharp noise, the patient is 
assured. he has the complaint, and that a. repetition of the action for a 
stated number of times will effect his cure. In other cases a different 
method is resorted to.. The operator fills a basin with oatmeal. This’ he 
strikes, so as’ to make it accurately even, and. having tightly bound a silk 
kerchief over its surface, he performs certain motions with it on the body of 
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the patient. If afterwards the meal is found in the state in which it had 
been deposited, the patient will soon recover; if, on the other hand, the 
meal should seem to have grown less, and to have sunk in the centre of! 
the basin, there is little hope of a recovery: the danger is in proportion 
to the depth of the hollow. But of late years the art is beginning to lose its 
power, and its professors to be very generally discountenanced ; ministers 
of: the various sects even expel any of their members who are known to 
practise it. Itis, however, still followed by a few persons who feel pleasure 
in the pursuit, and are willing to risk the consequences that may be incurred 
by the exereise of their power. Of these is Natty, by far the most skilful 
professor of the art: Famed far and wide for his successes, he is in 
much request, and possesses great ability in inspiring confidence in those 
who are fortunate enough to procure his services. 

When he had placed the child on a chair, with her face turned from 
the light, he began. Taking the oatmeal-basin in his right hand, and 
uttering certain passages out of a Bible which lay before him on a table, 
he proceeded to make sundry passes on the sick child’s person. For some 
time nothing was heard but his footsteps as he slowly paced round the girl, . 
gradually and gently applying the test. Beginning at the left shoulder, 
he moved the basin steadily across the bosom of his patient, resting it 
occasionally whilst he repeated a verse out of the book; he then softly 
drew it round the back to the right shoulder; and from there to the 
point whence he started. He repeated the process thrice. Then there 
was along pause. At length, unbinding the kerchief, he placed the vessel 
with great care, and without spilling a particle of its contents, on the 
table. The mother now drew near, and my curiosity was much too great to 
allow me to remain seated. The kerchief was steadily removed, and there 
appeared the fatal hollow! The charmer did not speak, but, motioning the 
woman aside, whispered something into her ear. The mother, who, 
tliroughout, had evidently regarded Natty as one in whose hands were the 
issues-of life and death, said something in a deprecating tone; but I saw 
by the impression produced that all hope had now been lost to her—- 
tlie child’s:fate was—to die! 


Fifteen months. had elapsed, and I again found myself in the quiet 
village of Colblow. I did not forget to make inquiries after those of whom 
I have been speaking. The little girl, I heard without surprise, died 
within a week after my former visit. The old man, too, had taken his 
departure. Both are at rest, side by side, in the churchyard at 
Narberth. 7. 
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THE DOMESTIC GRIEVANCE. 


THoseE who, as casual inspectors during a summer tour, or as invited 
guests on set occasions, visit, without inhabiting, the country mansions 
of the aristocracy, cannot help being struck with the varied perfections 
these stately homes display. The beautiful order of the gardens and 
shrubberies, the stables, the farm, the whole exterior domain; does but 
reflect on a wider scale that of the arrangements within the house. There, 
all seems as if managed by concealed machinery. Halls and galleries are 
exquisitely kept, and yet no process of cleaning obtrudes itself: long 
ranges of guest-chambers, containing every appurtenance for comfort and 
luxury, are ready for occupation, and yet show no sign of the wear and 
tear of common use: state apartments, filled with fragile yet inestimable 
treasures of art and taste, the gradual accumulations of a long-descended 
line, present all appliances to fit them for family enjoyment and social 
gatherings, without that cold-looking, comfortless splendour, which made a 
nobleman ask his neighbour, at dinner, in the freshly garnished unhomelike 
house of a nouveau riche, ‘ Where do these people live ?” 

As to the private sitting-rooms of the heads of these aristocratic 
dwellings, who can describe the luxurious furniture, the innumerable nick- 
nacks, the helps and contrivances for furthering favourite pursuits and 
occupations, with which they are fitted up? If the gentleman’s study is 
severely plain, the lady’s boudoir in general reflects her various tastes with 
a graceful completeness that is as appropriate as it is charming. 

All this may be seen by merely walking through these beautiful abodes 
in the character of a stranger. But, become a guest, and further perfec- 
tions reveal themselves. The service is even more admirable than the 
standing order of things. 

Scrupulously clean and fine-looking men, in handsome liveries or 
unexceptionable plain clothes, present themselves, as if by magic, to your 
wish, and fulfil your requests, or even anticipate them, with silent, un- 
questioning respect. Numerous equipages are prepared for the use or 
pleasure of the visitor; and as to the dinner appointments, they mostly 
defy criticism. 

From these combined observations, the casual visitor or the unfrequent 
guest would be apt to think that the persons who organized and ruled, as 
well as those who served, in these apparently faultless households, were 
rare pieces of perfection in their several departments—that there must be 
something peculiarly sagacious and of strong moral influence in the 
master-minds that control, as well as something innately respectful, not to 
say reverential, in the machine-like bodies controlled. 

In contrast to all this perfection, nothing has been more frequently 
made the subject of caricature than the domestic troubles—the constant 
disarrangements of small households. The anxious heads of families which 
depend for hourly comfort on an over-worked and not over-clean maid of 
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all work, for ever complaining and giving warning, or of a scarcely less 
‘servant-ridden ménage, where the cook objects to help in the washing and 
the housemaid doesn’t consider it her place to clean master’s boots, think 
perhaps how little the great ones of the earth know of domestic annoy- 
ances, and how easy housekeeping is to rank and wealth. 

Such suffering heads of families are a little consoled by the satirist’s 
anecdotes of flunkeydom, suggesting something not quite perfect, even in 
great households; but they are, in general, very much inclined to doubt, 
on this one point at least, the truth of the axiom that good and evil are 
pretty equally distributed through all orders of society. 

There is, however, a dessous des cartes, a skeleton, even in the great 
man’s kitchen cupboard, as many others besides the satirist are aware. 
It requires no very extensive knowledge of the world to be convinced that 
all is not quite so perfect as it seems; and those who dwell within the 
charmed circle are not themselves backward to complain. 

Many aconfidential chat among the ladies after dinner testifies to this. 
The {grandeur of butlers, the finery of ladies’ maids, the extravagance of 
cooks, (individuals forming, in one word, that nuisance “ the Room,”’) to- 
gether with the insubordination and vulgarity of housemaids and footmen, 
are topics constantly under discussion in those feminine conclaves; and 
are often illustrated by anecdotes that would be in the highest degree 
ludicrous and amusing, if they were not really lamentable proofs of a 
great fault somewhere in the domestic relations. 

Does this fault lie with the servants wholly ? 

Let us hear, first, what these heads of households declare. Viewed 
from the Master’s stand-point, we shall see servants priding themselves 
on doing as little as they can for their wages—considering idleness and 
luxury as proofs of dignity ; thinking it no dishonesty, but merely a practice 
which custom justifies, to make a profit for themselves on what they pay 
for or purchase; rendering themselves ridiculous by vulgar imitations of 
the dress, manners, even vices of their superiors; despising, as mean and 
contemptible, the becoming virtues of economy, simplicity, conscientious- 
ness, and laborious industry—caring only for their employers in proportion 
as they pay them high wages and exact little work. 

But there is another view of the matter, which, in common fairness, 
ought to be considered also—the Servants’ view. What do they think of 
their masters? According to their view, masters would like to be served 
by mere machines, which should regularly, without pause, sound, or 
interruption, perform the functions required: food and sleep, like the oiling 
and winding up of the machinery, to be supplied to them in such measures 
and at such times as are most convenient to the employers, without 
regard to the natural likes and dislikes of the human machine. Such 
being considered the object of the masters, servants think they are fully 
ustified in defending themselves from encroachments, in maintaining their 
rights, in throwing up one place as soon as they can obtain another more 
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luerative, or more luxurions; in a word, in consulting their own interest 
in «every way short of absolute dishonesty. Probably the truth lies 
between these views, and the fault belongs to both sides: each party is apt 
too exclusively to consider its own ease, advantage, interest—that is, its 
apparent interest, for the real good of “masters and servants can never be 
in opposition. However, something will on both sides'be allowed to be 
wrong ; and, if so, who are to begin to correct the wrong—to correct, not 
the faults and mistakes of the other party, which may be out of their 
power, but, what each can—their own ? 

Surely this step. may be expected from those who may be presumed to 
see most clearly, to judge most fairly, to reason most dispassionately— 
from the educated class, in short, the masters. Let them begin. We 
think a mistake of theirs lies at the root of the evil; and, if they will be 
at the pains of investigation and rearrangement, a remedy may be found— 
not, of course, one to cure all that is wrong—that, indeed, were hope- 
less,—but one to remove many of the irritations, vexations, and tempta- 
tions that ruffle the stream of high life, both above and below stairs. 

It has been considered expedient from the earliest times, even in the 
simple, natural households of the patriarchs, that a subordinate should 
assist the heads of large families in ruling, Abraham himself had such a 
help in Eliezer of Damascus. Much more necessary is this subordinate, 
now that the avocations and duties of the higher classes are become so nu- 
merous—their household arrangements so complicated. One head cannot 
now think for all—one pair of eyes cannot overlook all. My lord, or the 
squire, a very different person to the squire of thirty years ago—has 
other claims on his time. Probably he has parliamentary duties to attend 
to; perhaps he is in the Ministry, or the Cabinet ; he is a philanthropist, 
and attends public meetings in town and country; he is Lord-Lieutenant, 
may be; or High Sheriff; or, at least, a Magistrate. He has agricultural 
and sporting tastes, or literary and scientific ones; he writes pamphlets 
and essays ; he collects pictures and objects of vertu, and must run over to 
Italy and Spain to pick them up; or his health, injured by such a variety 
of pursuits, requires to be refreshed at the German baths. How can he 
find time to look at his cellar-book, regulate the number of tons of coal 
his household should consume yearly, examine and pay his bills, or settle 
the disputes of his servants ? 

But his wife—the highly-educated lady of the nineteenth century ; is 
she not qualified to rule with him, and, by dividing the labour between 
them, may they not suffice ? 

Alas, no! for she has even more numerous calls’on her time than her 
lord. Has she not, in the country, her model farm, her conservatories, 
her school ; large parties to receive and entertain, and rounds of visits to 
pay in distant counties, which take her from home for weeks. And she, 
too, is literary—(in these days what lady is not ?)—and like a good wife she 
shares in the tastes and pursuits of her husband. ‘'Fhank Heaven, it is no 
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longer an arbitrary rule of fashion for husband and wife to go opposite 
ways in everything! Her correspondence with scientific men and clever 
women fills up hours of every day. If she is musical, that taste of itself 
will account forthe absence of all spare time. Then, the mass of reading 
that must be got through, to keep pace with the rest of the world! Her 
ponies and saddleshorse, which must be used, or my lord will say they are 
eating their heads off; her calls must be made, or the country neigh- 
ours will take offence. In London, life’s labour is still more arduous and 
complicated. There are exhibitions, lectures, exotic nurseries, milliners, 
shopping, the park, dinners, concerts, operas. ‘‘She eats not the bread 
of idleness ;”’ but where is there a moment for “looking well to the ways 
of her household ?”’ 

Nevertheless, the household must be ruled ; and that it is ruled amiss 
because the office is delegated to the wrong class. of persons, is, we think, 
one cause of many of the evils complained of. 

To be “a servant of servants,” was denounced as a curse on the son 
of that trespasser who first ‘forgot the reverence due to the head of the 
family. How then can it be a right principle, the setting a servant to 
rule servants? The steward of Abraham’s household, ‘who ruled over 
all that he had,” was no mere hireling. On failure of offspring he would 
have been the patriarch’s heir, and must therefore have had a close and 
affectionate interest in his concerns, as indeed, the important and delicate 
mission with which he was entrusted proved. It has become the wise 
practice in several noble households to adopt a similar plan—to make a 
member of the family, a gentleman, house-steward. Why should not the 
principle—in these instances proved to be a good one—be extended to 
the female department also? Why should not a gentlewoman be house- 
keeper in establishments too large for the superintendence of the lady ? 
The housekeeper of former times, in her mob cap, stuff gown, and white 
apron, respectable and beloved for faithful, humble service, was all- 
sufficient in the busy still-room, when the lady herself was not too intel- 
lectual and refined to sit and sew among her maidens—to appoint their 
tasks, to instruct and advise. But now, the case is altered. If any of 
these ancient housekeepers could be found, they would be despised by the 
modern abigails and housemaids, as ignorant andold-fashioned—they would 
have neither influence nor authority. Are their successors, in general, 
more efficient ? 

The housekeeper in a large family is liable to temptations in the way of 
perquisites, presents from tradesmen, and percentage on bills and accounts, 
to which it is hardly fair to expose one accustomed to look upon these 
things with a servant’s eye; and being on an equality as to origin with 
the other domestics, her authority will be deficient in moral weight. 
Again, she will naturally see the interest of her employers from a servant’s 
point of view, and will be apt to consider frugality as mean, economy as 
shabby, labour as ridiculous—at least for one in power—and 1etrenche 
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ment as positive disgrace. The duties of a housekeeper do not really 
include anything menial—anything unfit for a gentlewoman to perform 
with credit and honour. Her work is chiefly ordering, overlooking, and 
arranging the tasks of others. She has to keep accounts, hire maid- 
servants, see that their business is properly done; to keep and mend the 
linen, have the care of stores, attend to the sick of the family, and see 
that the poor are not forgotten; above all, to exert a strict moral control 
over the household she has in charge. Is not all this the very work for 
a gentlewoman? One whose highly-honoured name ought not to be 
lightly used ‘‘to point a moral,’ showed, long since, in her management 
of the Home for Sick Gentlewomen, the admirable fitness of a lady for such 
offices as these ;-and her lately published ‘‘ Notes on Nursing,” set her, 
in practical knowledge of the very kind required, far beyond many a 
professional housekeeper. 

Could there be, under the vigilant, conscientious superintendence of per- 
sons of this class, the disgraceful waste which demoralizes servants in large 
families? A lady accustomed to district-visiting in a low neighbourhood 
in town, having on one occasion taken her own dinner as a delicacy to 
tempt the appetite of a sick child, it was received by the mother with the 
contemptuous remark: ‘‘ Oh, he’s sick o’ chicken: we gets such lots o’ 
chicken with the hog-wash.” And this the lady’s experience could well 
bear out ; for she had seen turkey, ham, remnants of pie, cutlets, cheese, 
wax-ends, kitchen utensils—even children’s toys—displayed as the com- 
mon results of hog-wash collecting! Servants are apt to think lightly of 
this dishonest waste—to say it feeds the poor; but those who visit the 
poor know that it does not go to nourish the wanting and deserving, but 
to corrupt and criminate both givers and receivers. 

A large household is often broken up into several centres of authority, 
independent of the ordinary housekeeper’s control, greatly to the damaging 
of order and economy. The cook reigns supreme in the kitchen; the nurse 
in the nursery department; the butler in his pantry. To reform such an 
oligarchy a lady housekeeper would be invaluable: such a one alone would 
have a chance of being able to penetrate authoritatively into the different 
regions, and to legislate for all—to stop extravagance in the kitchen, waste 
in the nursery, and the careless attendance too often considered quite good 
enough for the schoolroom. 

One difficulty in the arrangement proposed would be where to place 
the lady-housekeeper : she could not, of course, eat with the servants, nor 
would her avocations and responsibilities allow her to be with the masters. 
But in most large fainilies there is a governess, too often an isolated, lonely 
being, to whom a companion of her own sex and station would be as 
pleasant as it would be beneficial. With her and her pupils would be the 
place of the lady-housekeeper at meals, of an evening, and when not occu- 
pied with her important and constantly-recurring duties. If there were 
neither governess nor young people, she might dine at the luncheon, to 
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testify to her position, distinct in all things from the servants, and afford 
her at least a taste of society that ought to be elevating and refreshing. 
Her other meals, taken alone, would give little additional trouble. 

The housekeeper’s room, as at present constituted, might thus be 
abolished, returning to its proper use as a place of real business and 
thoughtful retirement for the superior of the domestics. There should be 
no second table, with its separate luxuries, tempting to idleness and in- 
dulgence in the busiest part of the day—creating jealousy and discontent 
at the plainer table in the hall: no exclusive supper, set out with expen- 
sive delicacies, pampering with rich food, and corrupting with vanities, 
those servants who, under proper management and control, might. be 
respectable and respected. The butler and lady’s maid should be encouraged 
to set an example of decorum at the head of the common dining-table ; 
then separating, in the evening the butler should continue to preside 
in the servants’ hall, among the male domestics, with his own little table 
and arm-chair, if he pleased, in the place of honour, keeping order, and 
encouraging, by his own practice, rational occupation in leisure moments, 
and proper manners and talk at all times: the lady’s maid, sitting with 
the other female servants, likewise claiming and obtaining that considera- 
tion among them which superiority of conduct and manners would natu- 
rally and justly procure for her. 

Of course, such a thorough change as the carrying out of this 
suggestion would require, could not be made without some trouble, 
and would naturally meet with great opposition. But if the evils so 
loudly complained of are real, some plan for their removal is worth a 
trial. 

Conceive the advantage to the lady of a large house of having a person 
at the head of her establishment free from the party spirit of servants, 
secure, by her position, from the temptation to petty deceits and frauds— 
willing to assist in carrying out those needful reforms and retrenchments 
without which England, with its ever-increasing riches and refinements, 
will be in danger of sinking like old Rome, ruined and lost by self-in- 
dulgence and enervating luxury. The benefit to servants would be scarcely 
less: they would have an overseer whose judgment they could respect— 
whose justice might be impartial—a friend to counsel and instruct, and, 
if need be, to defend them. Heads of houses are themselves not immacu- 
late—(too often forgetting that they also have a Master to whom they 
are responsible)—and servants must submit and be silent, while one of 
a different class might venture to expostulate, and hope to convince— 
perhaps, even, in some cases to reform. 

And here would be opened a field of employment, both useful and 
honourable, for a class considered to be peculiarly in want of it—the 
widows of professional men, of clergymen, of naval and military 
Officers, and of merchants—for governesses grown too old-fashioned for 
the rapid advance of the intellectual culture of the age—for the unmarried 
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and unportioned daughters of respectable families—even for the poor 
relations of the great. ; 

Of course, it is not every distressed gentlewoman who could fill the 
situation of housekeeper, nor must pressing need be admitted as a suffi- 
cient recommendation when the requisite qualities are deficient. Activity, 
firmness of character, good sense, integrity, and some share of experience, 
are indispensable to the worthy fulfilment of an office involving responsi- 
bilities of no common kind. 

But if such a post were once laid open to gentlewomen, qualified ones 
would not be wanting. The ladies who have severally organized, and still 
continue to manage, the Printing Establishment for the Employment of 
Females, the Home for Needlewomen, and many other charitable institu- 
tions, do not pretend to be remarkable characters. They are but educated 
women, who have found a worthy field for their energies to work in. Why 
should we doubt that the middle ranks of society would furnish hundreds 
more, equally fitted for similar work, when it is found for them ? 

True, in these establishments it is their own sex exclusively the ladies 
have to govern; but that circumstance may not be any disparagement of 
their ability: some may even think it a greater proof of it. However, in 
so far as the other sex would come under their control, it is acknowledged 
that gentlewomen have a natural influence, a quiet power, over common 
men—the power of education over the ignorant—of true refinement over 
the uncultivated, which would go far to adapt them for the task. Women 
have always filled the post hitherto: surely education and gentle birth 
would give them more chance of filling it well. They would, we think, 
bring back order and harmony to many a troubled and rebellious house- 
hold, and might be the means of introducing a higher tone of morals 
among the domestics of the great, and a more natural and kindly state of 
feeling between two classes who, being indispensable to each other as com- 
ponent parts of civilized society, endanger their common well-being when 
they become enemies. E. R. 
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SOMETHING OF WHAT THE QUEEN WILL SEE, 
AND WILL NOT SEE, IN IRELAND. 


In:the year 1815 it was my lot to visit Ireland: I was then a schoolboy in 
Bristol ; my family resided in Cork; and the voyage from one port to the 
other occupied just six weeks. Forty-two days were spent in vain attempts 
to bafile wind and tide; putting back now and then to Pill, and rumning 
in for shelter to Ilfracombe and Tenby, but seldom daring to leave the 
vessel, even for an hour, lest the wind should veer suddenly. The 
packet-boat, wnder the best circumstances, was miserable enough. 
A dozen, or, it may be, twenty, ‘sleeping-berths, for cabin pas- 
sengers, lined the sides of the low, narrow, and close cabin. ‘There 
was no separate arrangement for ladies. Of course, to undress was 
out of the question. There was no female steward ; the cabin-boy performed 
all the duties of attendance. Each passenger took his own sea-store—a 
basket containing, generally, bread, fowls, and brandy, But after a day or 
two, when sea-sickness lessened, and nature demanded food, the basket was 
usually found empty; for strong men never thought of taking provisions, 
knowing there would be plenty which unhappy invalids could not touch. 
Salt junk and hard biscuits wére, consequently, the only food to be obtained 
ifthe voyage lasted above three or four days. Imagine the frightful sufferings 
endured by nearly all whose necessities compelled them to visit Ireland— 
for it was rarely indeed that any other motive than stern necessity induced 
a tour so full of penalties and pains— imagine the wretchedness that 
was to be endured for even two days and nights—a short voyage—and 
fancy the condition of those who had to bear it for weeks! The case 
I have stated was by no means rare. Not long ago I made the same 
voyage with an officer, who informed me that he once left London, on a 
two months’ leave, to visit his family at Passage, seven miles from Cork. 
His leave expired ‘the very day of his arrival, and he was forced to return 
by a packet then sailing, without being able to journey those seven 
miles to see his friends. The voyage from Holyhead to Dublin often 
consumed a fortnight. 

How is it now? A traveller to Ireland may breakfast in London and 
dine in Dublin, fixing not only the hour, but the minute, when the fish is 
to be on table; or, if his destination be a more southern or northern port, 
he may arrange a meeting there, with quite as much certainty of being “in 
time” as he could if it were to take place at Truro or Aberdeen—while the 
voyage -across has often less of discomfort than must be endured in a 
railway carriage during an equal number of hours. 

The great barrier between the two countries has been broken down. 
Large and safe steam-boats have joined them as effectually as bridges 
could have done; the consequence is, that Irishmen know England, 
and Englishmen know Ireland, almost as well as they would if the 
Channel were no wider than the Tweed. 
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But, in 1815, the voyage was not the only evil. Immediately on 
arrival, the luggage and the passenger were both taken to the Custom- 
house. No passport was required; but that was his only advantage on 
landing in Ireland over landing at a foreign port. All imported goods 
paid duty; and his portmanteau was rigidly searched for articles on which 
that duty was to be paid. He tendered his shillings and sixpences in 
payment; but they were no current coin in that part of thé realm— 
they must be exchanged for “ tenpennies” and “ fivepennies” before he 
could obtain warrant to proceed to his hotel. 

In 1815 Her Majesty would—as now—have been received in Dublin, 
or in any provincial city or town, by a Mayor and Corporation; but 
she would then have looked in vain for a Roman Catholic among them : 
there was not in all Ireland, at the time of which I write, nor for some 
years afterwards, a single Roman Catholic member of any corporate body, 
from the north to the south—from the east to the west. 

How is it now—in 1861? 

In 1815, at every Corporation dinner, the “Glorious, pious, and 
immortal memory!” would have been the second toast; an insult—and 
intended as an insult—to any Roman Catholic who might hear it; but 
leading to no perilous result, for no Roman Catholic would have been 
there. Very soon after she had left the table every gentleman would 
have been intoxicated. It was then the bounden duty of a host to let no 
one leave his house until he became so; and a guest would never have 
thought of going sober away. Possibly Her Majesty might have been 
witness to a pattern (dance), a market, or a funeral. Nine out of ten of 
the humbler class would have been drunk, and proud of the state to 
which they were degraded: he was an Irishman “all in his glory” who 
was unable to walk home. 

Now-a-days, neither Her Majesty, nor any one of her suide, nor any one 
of the many who follow in her route, will see a gentleman “ disguised ;” 
while, if a peasant degrades himself by the so-called “social glass,” he 
will sneak to his cabin through by-ways, ashamed to be seen. That which 
in 1815 was a pride and an honour is, in 1861, a shame and a disgrace. 
Three years ago I followed a funeral from Killarney to Aghadoe, at 
which three hundred men attended. There was not one of them in the 
slightest degree intoxicated. In 1815, ninety-nine out of each hundred 
would have been more or less “drunk.” I do not mean to say that 
“drunkenness” is gone out in Ireland; but I know it to be a small evil 
compared with what it was; and I believe it will be an almost unknown 
vice to the next generation. I repeat, it is now not a distinction, but @ 
degradation. 

Honoured be the memory of the Rev. Theobald Mathew—the good 
priest, who did more real service to his country than all its thousand 
agitators in and out of Parliament ! 

In 1815, Duels were so common, that the probability is a score would 
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have taken place during the month of the Queen’s stay. If Her Majesty 
passes through Connemara, she may see, just outside the town of 
Castlebar—in the wild West where the King’s writ did not run— 
a field known as “ the bloody field,” in reference to which a record of 
seventy fatal duels is kept. She may trace the marks of a sawpit in 
which two gentlemen were placed to “‘fight it out,” with a brace of 
pistols and a small-sword. Each received two balls through his body, 
and many sword wounds; yet both lived; the one to become, in after 
times, “‘ Humanity Martin’? — renowned for passing the bill making 
cruelty to animals a punishable offence; the other, “ Fighting Fitzgerald” 
—to be hanged for murder. 

The old days of *‘ Pistols for two, Coffee for one!’ are gone ;—a duel in 
Ireland is now as rare an event as it is in any English shire. 

Possibly, in 1815, Her Majesty might have been witness to a Faction : 
Fight—the invariable adjunct to a Fair, or any numerous gathering—where 
the Sullivans and the Mahoneys, or any other “ factions,” sought to slay 
each other—and rarely failed. I have seen dozens with broken heads 
lying about a field—facetiously called “wigs on the green ”—on such 
occasions. In 1861, a faction fight would be simply the way to a gaol. 

In 1815, Her Majesty, no doubt, would have been protected by a 
guard against the beggars, but it would not have been so with her suite. 
Standing at any hotel door, entering or withdrawing from any shop, a 
terrible crowd was that through which you had to make your way; noisy © 
beggars of both sexes, and of all ages—exposing frightful sores and 
parading miserable diseases—barred the passage; giving wit, indeed, for 
money, but paining the very soul by wretchedness it was impossible to 
relieve, and from the sight of which there was no escape. It was once 
said to me, at Naas, that “the native beggars there doubled the popu- 
lation ;”” and, at Macroom, a small town en route to Killarney, having 
promised over-night, that, if I were left alone that evening to take my 
walk, I would give a penny to every beggar who came to the inn-door in 
the morning, I had to pay thirteen shillings arfd sixpence to redeem my 
pledge. In fact, the beggars were a frightful malady in Ireland, the evils 
of which no one could over-rate. But what else could be? The poor 
had no other resource; they must beg or starve; it was their only 
means of life ; and, ever and always, in Ireland, charity is a fountain never 
dry. The Legislature had given no thought to the multitude who were 
aged, maimed, or afflicted with diseases that prevented work. While, in 


England, the poor had food, and clothes and shelter, as natural rights, the 


Irish had none. 

How is it now? In every district through which Her Majesty 
passes she will see apparently palatial residences—they are the Poor- 
houses, where every man, woman, and child, unable to labour, is provided 
with a home and its accompaniments—where industry is taught as a 
virtue, and cleanliness inculcated as a luxury. It is now, therefore, a 
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comparatively rare thing to meet beggars in any street of any town ; or, at 
all events, they are never encountered in vociferous and appalling crowds. 

In 1815, the dwellings of the peasant Irish were so deplorably wretched 
that an English farmer would have rejected the best of them as habitations 
for cattle; the mud floor, seldom dry; the dilapidated thatch, rarely 
impervious to rain; the broken window, “stopped up ” to keep out wind 
and air; the ever-occurring dunghill before the door; the familiar friend 
the pig, ‘‘ who paid. the rent,”—these were but the lesser evils of the cabin 
of one room, in which often a dozen, sometimes twenty, fellow beings lived. 

They are departing fast: lime is now used profusely ; the pig is rarely 
the inmate of “the parlour ;” the dunghill is generally behind the house, 
and not before the door; and, though still bad enough, the cabin of the 
Irish peasant is gradually approximating to the English cottage. 

In 1815 it was a rare sight to see in Ireland a peasant decently clad : 
rags were universal. There was meaning in the sareasm of the traveller, 
that “he never knew what the English beggars did with their cast-off 
clothes until he visited Ireland ;” and in the story of the Irishman who 
thought himself ‘in luck” when he exchanged dresses with a scarecrow 
in an English field.. The men usually wore shoes—they could not delve 
without them ; but the women rarely, and the children never. 

Her Majesty will see no rags now; and-any of her “followers” who 
desires to see them, must search in out-of-the-way places. 

And, in 1815, how was the Irish peasant fed? Entirely on potatoes. 
I have known men and women, aged, who had never tasted animal food, 
and seldom eaten bread. I remember once giving a piece-of bread to a 
grown. lad, who did not know what to do with it. The potatoes. were 
grown in the cabin. “garden ;” dug as they were needed’ the people ate, 
and lived.. But itis easier to imagine than to picture the misery that fol- 
lowed when. the ground: was exhausted of the old potatoes, and before the 
new were fit for use. There was famine in Ireland as: regularly and as 
certainly as the autumn of the year.. Nothing but potatoes were used as 
food by nine-tenths of thé peasantry: a red-herring, over which hot 
water. was poured to make a: sort of sauce, was the only luxury that 
relieved this monotonous: meal, eaten twice a day. 

Now—in 1861—the Irish labourer does not depend: entirely on the 
potato: he requires and obtains meal, often bread, and occasionally meat. 
Life. in. 1861 is far less dreary than it was:in 1815, even as regards the 
lower: luxuries of life. 

- And how about “the bit:of land”—the most fertile of all the many 
sources of misery in Ireland? In 1815, for every half acre there were 
half. a dozen applicants, at: any: priee the owner thought fit to attach to it. 
The. ‘ middleman” was: then almost its sole distributor. He held large 
tracts under the landlord, usually an absentee, paying the landlord the 
full or excessive value. His own profit, therefore, depended on what 
bevond its reasonable capability of produce he could screw out of the 
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wretched tenant; and woe be to the tenant who would indulge in the 
extravagance of decent home oy clotaing while he was in arrear to the 
middleman—which was always! The middlemen were generally a low 
class, insensible to any touch of humanity—greedy, remorseless—grinding 
the poor, and amassing wealth out of misery. 

The middleman is now hardly known in Ireland: that curse has been 
removed. The spirit of the age—so resolute in advancing and extending 
freedom and equal rights—has marvellously changed for the better the 
character of Irish landlords. For one bad landlord now, there were. in 
1815, ten. Hard or inconsiderate task-masters are still plenty enough; 
but how infinitely more numerous they were forty—nay, twenty—years ago! 
Public opinion would consign to instant ignominy such merciless exter- 
minators as existed when the fathers of the present generation took land; 
indeed, much excitement has been very recently produced by one of the 
most “excusable” cases on record of “ extermination.” The eternal 
truth that ‘‘property has: its duties as well as its rights” is now universally 
admitted, aud very generally forms the basis of new engagements. 

To offer further observations on the “bit of land.” would be to 
extend this paper too much: the old and evil system is entirely changed. 

It should be:borne in mind that there is not, and never has been, a 
manufacturing population in Ireland. The people were—and are— 
almost exclusively employed on LanD. ‘The usual wages of a labouring 
man was sixpence or sevenpence a day: it is now usually eighteen-pence 
—often two shillings. My father, Colonel Hall, employed, during the 
years between 1812 and 1820, four or five hundred men. He was 
engaged in working copper mines in the county of Cork—works which 
enriched a poor country. He discovered, as well as worked, fourteen 
copper mines, aud sold therefrom copper ore to the value of nearly half a 
million. The men employed at these mines received eightpence daily— 
better wages than were paid elsewhere in the district. 

I have said there are no manufactories in Ireland—excepting those of 
linen in the North. But that is an evil time will cure. If the Irish have 
no coal, they: have: its substitute. It was, I think, Mr. Fairbairn who 
stated, there is water-power running from one lake into the sea (Lough 
Corrib, discharging itself into the Bay of Galway), enough to turn every 
spindle: in. Manchester—now wasted, but not destined to be always so. 

In 1815 the Police, in Ireland, was notoriously inefficient—made up, 
chiefly, of roguessand spies; it is now, perhaps, the best force in the 
world, not only for the detection of crime, but: for its prevention.. As one 
of them expressed himself to me, they “take off the match before the 
shell explodes.” or discipline, order, activity, and integrity they have 
uever been s 

In 1815, and: long afterwards, the education of the Irish peasant: 
was derived exclusively from the Hedge Schools—so called because,. as’ 
there: was. seldom: space. in the small and ill-ventilated cabin of the . 
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“master,” the boys usually studied under the hedges. Their books 
were such as the biography of the robber O’Hanlon, and the “ His- 
tory of Irish Rogues and Rapparees.” Now, there is not a parish in 
Ireland that has not a thoroughly good school, in which children are 
educated ; where they are also taught habits of cleanliness and order, and 
how to be most useful to others and themselves. 

I desire to avoid the subject of Religion; yet I may be permitted to 
rejoice that the relative numbers of the two religions are gradually approxi- 
mating. In 1815, the Roman Catholics were to the Protestants as eight 
to one; in 1861, they are as three to one. Legislation is not now for 
seven millions and a half of Roman Catholics and half a million of Pro- 
testants; but for four millions and a half of the one religion, and one 
million and a half of the other. 

Upon the changes that have taken place in reference to the position 
of the Roman Catholic in 1861, as compared with 1815, I might dilate so 
as to fill pages; suffice it to say, that in their chapels—now styled churches 
—no exterior bell was permitted to be rung; that, periodically, not only in 
the north, but in the south, the Roman Catholic was subjected to annoy- 
ances inconceivable now. I have walked in the streets of Cork on a 1st of 
July, when orange-lily blossoms decorated nearly every house in the more 
important streets, and fireworks glorified the memory of King William the 
Third; when it would have been absolutely dangerous for any Roman 
Catholic to have trodden the pavement. A “ priest in his robes ” was seldom 
seen in Ireland or in England except on the 5th of November; a Roman 
Catholic could not be a “Scholar” in Trinity College, a Judge, or a 
Queen’s Counsel—or, in short, be found anywhere on the road to prefer- 
ment: no Roman Catholic could be a Member of Parliament—none a 
Lord of the Treasury—none a Governor of a Colony. Now-a-days faith 
is no disqualification : it was an effectual barrier against all advancement 
in 1815. 

Again I ask—How are matters now? 

The road-makers are the great civilizers: to open up a country is to 
bring it tranquillity and prosperity. Railroads are doing much to develop 
the vast natural resources of Ireland: in 1815 whole tracts of the 
country were without other roads than bridle-paths. About that time I 
travelled from Cork to Skibbereen on the first mail coach that traversed it, 
and on the first day of its “running.” A balloon in Timbuctoo could 
scarcely have excited more astonishment. In 1861 Her Majesty will 
travel from Dublin to Killarney in six hours: in 1815 the journey would 
have consumed two days and two nights. Such change as this is not 
peculiar to Ireland; but railroads will more powerfully benefit Ireland 
than any other country of the world; and if it be made, as it must 
inevitably be, the direct road to America—its immediately opposite 
neighbour—the prosperity of Ireland will be largely advanced thereby. 

Her Majesty will examine the corn-fields and pasture-lands as she 
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drives along, She will not be able to contrast them with what they were 
in 1815 ; but she may be told of the difference between now and then. 
The yellow “bouchlawn”’ is still the pest of the fields; and an English 
farmer may even yet complain, as an English grazier did, of the country 
being “ brutally used;” but all the means and appliances for making land 
productive are the introductions of recent periods—the spade, the hoe, and 
the flail did the work of the agriculturist in 1815. Of a surety, Ireland 
is destined to be the great granary of the British Islands; and ere long 
the returns from Waterford and Cork will be of more importance than 
those from Bremen and Odessa. Trees are scarce: they will not long 
be so: but for wealth of hedge foilage, for abundant riches of hills and 
dales, nothing can surpass what the tourist will see in Ireland. 

No doubt much of the change that has taken place in Ireland is to 
be attributed to the pestilence and famine by which it was visited in 
1846-7; and it would ill-become any writer to draw consolation from 
one of the most appalling visitations that ever afflicted a people ; but it is 
certain that thence arose a new dawn for that country: it was not all 
evil: ‘‘ God’s opportunity’ was then; and now that time has induced for- 
getfulness of the misery, we can see wisdom in the issue : 

“ Man’s unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His works in vain ; 


God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 


These changes, then, are political, moral, and social: ‘ justice” has 
been done “to Ireland ;” the insane cry for “ Repeal,” so general some ten 
or fifteen years ago, was uttered by people who were either unable or un- 
willing to contrast the condition of the country, even then, with what it 
had been twenty or even ten years previously. The Englishman and 
Protestant now enjoys no privilege, no advantage, from which the 
Legislature debars the Irishman and Roman Catholic: 

Consequently, agitation, if it have not entirely ceased, is, at all 
-events, powerless: there are hardly ten sane men in Ireland now who 
would vote for a Repeal of the Union, if there were any real danger of 
inflicting so terrible a disaster on their country. 

The changes to which I have adverted, and very.many others—to which 
my limited space will not permit me even to allude—have been, in some 
respects, the natural results of time; but they are, to a large extent, 
the fruits of a closer relationship with England: that is undeniable. It is 
upon this point I desire to lay stress: to impress this truth is, indeed, my 
main purpose in writing this article. 

I have said that, in 1815, there was little or no intercourse between 
the two countries. After the Union, many gentlemen were compelled to 
reside for some months of every year in London. But there was a sad 
prejudice against them, notwithstanding the genius they brought to bear 
on “proceedings in Parliament ;” while of the humbler classes, few were 
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employed and none trusted. It is only of late years that disgraceful 
passage has become rare in the advertising columns of English newspapers, 
“No Irish need apply.” 

There has surely been “ justice to Ireland * when no fewer than five 
judges, Irishmen (one of them a Roman Catholic), sit on the English 
Bench, to say nothing of the other high places Irishmen occupy in 
England. These changes are the result of plain, simple, rational Justice ; 
which, infinitely more than “ Mercy,” 


* Blesses him that gives and him that takes!” 


I by no means desire it to be understood that Ireland has reason to be 
entirely satisfied. There is much yet to be done for Ireland by England, 
not alone on the ground of policy, but as just compensation for centuries 
of misrule. When Ireland was oppressed, goaded, and socially enthralled, 
disaffection was natural and inevitable; but of late years the system of 
government has been altogether changed: possibly too much so rather 
than too little. prejudices on both sides have materially diminished, and 
Treland has been gradually becoming more and more “ part and parcel” of 
England ; it will soon be as much so as Wales and Scotland—as much so 
as Devon and York. The young of the present generation will hear all this, 
and marvel at the miserable wisdom that sought to make the interests 
of the one distinct from those of the other; when the latest relic that 
keeps up the delusion of “ separate kingdoms” will be a portion of history 
gone by, and the Viceroy of Ireland will be as obsolete as the Lord of the 
Marches in Wales, and the King’s Lieutenant in Scotland. 

It is this frequent intercourse between the two countries that is so 
fruitful of incaleulable good, and under the influence of which prejudice is 
rapidly departing. England—let a few effete agitators say what they will— 
is not now a source of hatred to the Irish; neither is Ireland any longer 
treated with arrogance or contempt by the English. It was otherwise at 
the time to witch my memory goes back. The Irish were considered as 
lazy—when they were hungry and ill-paid; ignorant—when knowledge was, 
made penal by legislation ; wagrateful—under the weight of favours grudg- 
ingly bestowed ; unimproving tenants—when they had no tenure in the 
land they tilled ; insubordinate or rebellious—when they saw no evidence 
that obedience is but a payment for protection. 

I offer, earnestly and strongly, my testimony to their enduring fortitude, 
their self-sacrificing generosity, their indomitable energy, their keen 
sensibilities, their honesty unyielding under any pressure of actual want ; 
and I believe the “raw materials” of the country are even less fruitful 
of recompense than the minds and hearts of the Irish people—needing 
only proper management and wise direction to be made of prodigiously 
productive value. 

He is the surest of its benefactors who sends visitors to Ireland ; he is 
more than a benefactor who induces Englishmen and Scotchmen to settle 
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there : and those who receive and give to Irishmen full seope and fair play 
in England, are—in the best of all possible ways—promoting the true 
interests of the country. 

Having thus glanced at the great changes wrought by less than half a 
eentury in Ireland, I turn to a more agreeable though less startling branch 
of my subject. In 1861, Her Majesty the Queen will be received in 
Ireland with intense enthusiasm: so indeed she would have been, had 
she been there, m 1815: so was George IV. in 1822. The instinctive 
warmth and unreflecting energy of the Irish character is much less than it 
was; but its fervour has not abated; and the Queen has claims upon 
the affection of the people far beyond those of her Royal predecessors. 
Go where she will, her progress will be a triumph ! 

May we not hope in a result “ devoutly to be wished,” that one of her 
residences will be in that interesting and most important part of her 
dominions ? 

Her Majesty’s journey is to the South : Dublin she has already visited: 
she goes direct to all-beautiful Killarney. No doubt her example will be 
extensively followed ; she will render this tour, so to speak, “ fashionable ;” 
and hence will arise great good to Ireland. 

For every new visitor Ireland obtains a new friend: he comes 
back full of high hopes, generous sympathies, and warm affection for 
the country and its people. “Strangers” are proverbially welcome 
there, and to them: there is not a solitary instance of a stranger being 
ill-used. I have travelled upwards of six thousand miles in Ireland, 
on the common cars of the country; not only along its highways and 
byways, but in almost inaccessible places—on mountains, in valleys, and 
amid pathless bogs ; often the guest of the humblest cotter. I not only 
never met with annoyance or insult, but was invariably aided by kindness 
and courtesy, go where I would, by night or by day, and never lost the 
value of a shilling during any one of my many journeys. 

The enjoyment of the tourist in Ireland will, therefore, flow from 
numerous sources—a full and gushing stream, Maria Edgeworth once 
said to me, ‘‘ Happiness in Ireland is always cheap ;” it is so easy to give 
and to receive it. 

September is the best month of the year for a Tour in Ireland—to any 
part of it, but to Killarney especially: the weather is. generally fine, the 
moisture of the climate is not prejudicially felt ; the foliage is in its full 
beauty and variety. Around “the Lakes,” the mingled tints of the yew, 
the holly, and the arbutus, are to the highest degree charming. 

No doubt Ireland will receive this year a very great accession of 
Visitors. In truth, they will be largely repaid. The books supply 
ample information as to the several routes; and the various and varied 
attractions presented by each. Some will go by “Jone Gougane Barra,” 
and will hear its marvellous legends in the ruined chapel that half covers 
“the lone island:” others will visit Bantry Bay and. its immediate 
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neighbour—famous Glengariff, proceeding thence through the poor town 
of Kenmare—poverty-stricken in the midst of plenty, to be had almost 
for the asking—and, ascending a barren hill, will suddenly come in sight 
of the Lakes, stretched out before them in all their magnificence and 
beauty.* The Queen will see nothing like it, I am sure, in any other 
part of her dominions; though upon those dominions the sun never sets. 
To convey even a limited idea of the Killarney Lakes would require a 
volume; and a volume has been given to them—rendering them, how- 
ever, but very limited justice, either by pencil or pen. I envy those who 
will be there when August is closing in, or fruitful September is filling the 
garners. What delights they will enjoy while sojourning at either of the 
comforgble hotels that border the ‘‘ Upper” or look down on the 
“Lower” lake! Yes, I envy the tourist his ride or walk through the Gap 
of Dunloe; his pensive stroll through fair Inisfallen; his ponderings in 
melancholy Mucross; his drive through the beautiful island of Ross, and 
the view from its castle—the Castle of the O’Donoghue; his shower 
under the Tore cascade ; the ascent of Mangerton, or it may be the severer 
toil by which he reaches the summit of Carran-tuel, the highest mountain 
in Ireland ; and above all, the voyage that takes him through the Upper 
Lake, and through the perilous passage of Brickeen bridge, into Tore Lake, 
into the Lower Lake, stopping an hour at sweet Glena, and another hour 


at the Eagle’s Nest, listening to echoes that are multiplied a thousand fold 
—now loud as a park of cannon—now gentle as a seraph’s hymn— 


“ 


A wondrous chime 
Of airy voices lock’d in unison— 
Faint, far off, near, deep, solemn, and sublime.” 

Its memory is, to me, like a draught of pure water when athirst ; and 
so it may be to every Tourist who enjoys a scene so abundant in all that 
gratifies the senses, touches the heart, and stirs the soul. 

I am writing chiefly of Killarney—with its abundant attractions of 
mountain and valley, wood and plain; of all that can make natural 
scenery delightful to eye and mind, and which neither author nor 
artist can so describe as to satisfy; I cannot even give a line of space 
to the wild and grand sea-coast—the huge sea-cliffs that keep out the 
Atlantic, all round from Kenmare Bay to Ventry Harbour, including the 
magnificently-picturesque island of Valentia—all of which is within a few 





* There is a scheme on foot for building an Hotel near the spot. It would be 
a vast acquisition. Mr. George Preston White, the owner of property in the 
neighbourhood, with a view to facilitate the object, has opened a road, of about two 
miles, through his estate; thus enabling tourists to drive all round the Lake; it 
has the advantage also of opening new and beautiful scenery hitherto unexplored, 
consequently not described in “the books.” The drive along the valley of the 
Owenreagh river is said to be deserving of especial notice; also the?drive to Lough 
Brin, the scenery of which is stated to be of more alpine character than aught else 
about the Lakes. 
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hours’ drive of the hotel that borders the Lake, and to which an “ out- 
side car”’ will convey the tourist, at the rate of 6d. a mile. 

But tourists in Ireland will not be limited for beauty to all-beautiful 
Killarney, nor to the roads that lead thither—charming and varied as 
they are. It is but a run now from Dublin to Connemara; the capital is 
within an hour’s distance of the Vale of Avoca, the Devil’s Glen, and 
solemn Glendalough, in Wicklow county; the Giant’s Causeway is 
reached in half a day; and a month will suffice to see and examine all 
the best parts of Ireland, with the surety of ampler gain than could be 
derived from any continental trip—to say nothing of the benefits that 
follow—benefits had and conferred. 

But my space is exhausted: of the much I desire to say, I can say 
nothing. If these remarks add to the number of tourists in Ireland, I 
may anticipate their thanks. I conclude these brief notices by quoting a 
passage from the Preface to the Book I have referred to :— 


“Those who require relaxation from labour, or may be advised to seek 
health under the influence of a mild climate, or search for sources of novel 
and rational amusement, or draw from change of scene a stimulus to whole- 
some excitement, or covet acquaintance with ‘the best charms’ of Nature, 
or wish to study a people full of original character—cannot project an 
excursion to any part of Europe that will-afford a more ample recompense.” 


I have dated my article, mainly, so far back as 1815, because my 
memory of Ireland goes back so far; but the reader must not understand 
that the changes adverted to are by any means so old, They are, in 
reality, not much older than a quarter of a century—some of them not 
half that age. 

What may happen within a quarter of a century hence, it is impossible 
to calculate. I will hazard a prophecy—Ere then, Ireland will be the right 
arm of England ! 

Iam not beholding a vision, nor indulging a wild fancy, if I see, in 
the prospect—not very distant—advantages to which those obtained from 
time and enlightened policy are but mere fragments of justice : bigotry 
loosing its hold—the undue or baneful influence of one mind over another 
mind ceasing—habits of thrift and forethought becoming constitutional— 
industry receiving its full reeompense—cultivation passing over the bogs 
and up the mountains—the law recognized as a guardian and a protector 
—the rights and duties of property fully understood and acknowledged— 
the rich trusting the poor, and the poor confiding in the rich—absenteeism 
no longer a weighty evil ; in a word, caprrt circulating freely and securely, 
80 as to render the vast natural resources of Ireland available to the 
commercial, the agricultural, and the manufacturing interests of the onE 
kingdom of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 


8. C. Hat. 








LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF CATHERINE (HAYES) BUSHNELL. 


But late among us, with that smile so tender,* 
Thrilling the hearts of the attentive throng 
With all that Genius and true Feeling render 
To give a charm to Song. 


Now—gone! Yet mourn her not: for she rejoices : 
In the bright realm, to which her soul has fled, 
She joins her voice with Heaven’s exultant voices— 

One of the happy dead ! 


Yet we must grieve—we, who are left behind her, 
To lack companionship so fine and rare ; 
To feel a void where we were wont to find her— 
To miss her every-where ! 


As—in some soft spring morning, dim and early— 
Ere yet the daylight has dispersed the dark— 
Soaring aloft above the meadows pearly 
We hear the trilling lark ; 


Our ear the mounting melody still follows 
Towering in circles on its pinions strong— 
Till an abrupt and sudden silence swallows 
The clear yet distant song ! 


Thus we—her voice within our hearts still ringing— 
Scarce feel our loss in full—but, doubting, sigh— 
“She is not dead. We have but missed her singing, 
She was so near the sky!” 


T. H. 





* Those who remember Mrs, Bushnell cannot fail to recall the peculiarly sweet 
smile with which she greeted the applause that never failed to follow her song. 
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THE TOPULATION OF SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tue returns for Ireland and Seotland, recently made public, complete the 
Census Abstracts for the United Kingdom. These returns will have to be 
re-cast and proved, and moulded into a hundred useful forms of national 
statistics, before they are finally given in detail to the people, some two or 
three years hence. In the mean time, however, the number of individuals 
in the land, with the houses they occupy, is roughly given; and by adding 
that for Scotland and Ireland to the number for England and Wales, already 
stated (ante page 21), we find that, on the night of the 7th April last, there 
were, throughout the kingdom, including soldiers and sailors abroad, 
29,049,540 persons, against 27,495,297 in 1851. This shows an in- 
crease throughout the British Isles of 5-7 per cent. in ten years; and it is 
not to be denied that so comparatively small an augmentation is a disap- 
pointment. It is true that the increase is double that of the ten years 
ended in 1851; but then, those ten years included in their eycle the fearful 
years of famine when the potato disease depopulated whole districts, and 
caused a falling-off in the period of 1,622,739 in Ireland alone. During 
the decade just expired, England has raised its numbers 12 per eent. ; 
and it was justifiable to hope that Scotland would have borne some fair 
proportion to that increase, while Ireland, even if, with its emigration, un- 
able to add to its population, might-at least have held its own. 

These anticipations have not been fulfilled. Scotland, whether from 
the defects of its marriage laws, from the poverty of the Highlands, or 
the intemperance of too many of its sons, has only increased, since 1851, 
atthe rate of 6 percent. And Ireland, either from the extent of its emigra- 
tion, or in consequence of slow recovery, during the earlier years of the decade, 
from the terrible social effects of the famine, and the disquieting results of 
political trouble, has actually lost 787,482 of its population—equivalent 
to 12 per cent., and as high a rate as the increase in England. Scotland, 
with its wonderfully diminished rate of increase, is a puzzle. Like Eng- 
land, its maximum rate of augmentation was in the ten years ending 1821, 
when it reached 16 per cent. Sinee then the proportion has fallen—more 
rapidly than in the southern kingdom—to 10 per cent. for the decade 
ending in 1851; but so sudden a lowering from the latter rate as to 6 
per cent. in 1861 is really surprising, and most difficult to account for. 
Some great social cause must be at the root of it; and very fit occupation 
will it be for the social economist to devote some years to come to searching 
for the incipient evil, which, if it grow, must lead to stagnation, and perhaps 
decrease. Even stagnation in a country like Scotland, with hundreds of 
miles of barren moor and uuproductive mountaia—much of which science 
might render profitably habitable—is a sign of rapid decay, and of such 
a falling-off in the spirit of the people, that little hope could be entertained 
of the long survival of their distinctive nationality. Werwill hope for better 
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things, however. The mountains should be made to produce more sustaining 
food than ‘“ mountain dew,” and those vast tracks, without an inhabitant 
to awake the solitude so sacred in the sportsman’s eyes, must be made to 
resound more and more again with human tread, as man drives the stately 
stag and the innumerable grouse into the fastnesses of the hills, and 
reclaims the moor to agriculture and industry. Advancing science has 
subdued the morass, the sandy heath, and the slimy meer : it is not, then, 
for science to quail before the barren aspect or hard climate of 
‘** Caledonia, stern and wild ;” 

whose wastes may, by persevering energy and skill, be made to furnish 
crops that shall, at least, do more than pay the cost of production. 

Ireland, though absolutely worse in its return, is relatively better in 
the prospect: for we know by the annual agricultural statistics, by the 
Rezistrar-General’s returns, by the decrease of pauperism and—I am 
delighted to add—of crime, that from 1851, to this time, things have 
steadily improved; so that, froma state of scarcely mitigated wretchedness, 
she has regained a position, not prosperous, perhaps, when compared with the 
rest of the kingdom, but prosperity itself, when compared with her previous 
condition. Hundreds of acres come annually as fresh offerings to Ceres : 
that blasting epidemic, the potato -disease, though unhappily far from 
eradicated, confines its ravages within narrower limits as years roll on, and 
the progressive improvement seems to point to its ultimate extinction. 
Except in a few bad districts, outrage against life and property is now 
uncommon ; and the Irishman seems to be gradually becoming a peaceable, 
industrious member of the commonwealth, to whom the shillalah will soon 
become a thing of the past. Still, to lose 12 per cent. of the population 
in ten years represents either a wholesale emigration, or a state of internal 
misfortune difficult to be imagined within the Three Kingdoms. France 
has remained nearly stationary in her numbers since the commencement of 
the century ; and that is accounted no small misfortune for her. But 
France, when the century opened, had to contend with the echoes of a 
sanguinary revolution, still fraught with awful memories, and immediately 
afterwards she plunged into the annihilating wars of Napoleon, in which the 
bulk of her adult male population found a glorious, though useless, death. 
Ireland has had no such overwhelming griefs of long continuance; but 
she has been weakened by a succession of illiberal government, followed 
by afamine. As regards the last ten years, emigration accounts for the 
loss of 1,230,986 of her children, who, had they remained, would have 
changed the total decrease of population now recorded into an increase— 
to say nothing of the juvenile progeny whom many of them would have 
contributed to the national numbers. This emigration, moreover, repre- 
sents only those emigrants who have left for foreign parts; but there is 
probably a great number, in addition, of Irishmen who, since 1851, have 
domiciled themselves in England—seeking from English capital a field 
for industry which could find little employment in the sister island. 





” 
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What the number of these latter is, cannot be told until the detailed 
Report of the English Census is published ; but whatever the amount may 
be, it is to be reckoned as so much gain to the Irish population, and as so 
much off the total of English increase. 

Ireland is the only portion of the United Kingdom for which a Reli- 
gious census has been taken: it is needless to ask why a similar enumera- 
tion has not been made in England and Scotland. Too many jarring 
interests existed, the representatives of which, perhaps, were more 
willing to allow their conflicts to go on darkly than to have the light of 
certainty thrown upon their relative numbers, and to be subjected to the 
possible exhibition of unadmitted defeat. In Ireland, on the other hand, 
Protestants and Catholics seem each to have anticipated a victory, and 
therefore allowed the question of numerical proportion to be decided 
by an appeal to actual numbers. To which side the victory, after all, 
inclines, or rather which denomination has most gained at the expense of 
the other, it is scarcely possible to say. Nearly thirty years have elapsed 
since the last reliable Religious census, and the subsequent enormous 
emigration, as well as the famine, have tended to throw all comparisons of 
the two periods into confusion. The actual numbers were as follow :— 
Catholics poll most—a result to be expected—viz., 4,490,583: the 
Established Church next—678,661; the Protestant Dissenters follow 
with 586,563; then “all other persuasions.” except Jews, are aggregated, 
and show 8,414; while Jews themselves muster but 322. From these it 
appears that the Catholics in Ireland at present outnumber the Protestants 
of all denominations in rather more than the proportion of 7 to 2. Of 
the Dissenters the great bulk give allegiance to the Presbyterian Church, 
viz., 529,000; there are 44,500 Methodists; and the Independents, 
Baptists, and Quakers number together about 13,000. The 8,414 of 
“other persuasions’ belong to a long list of religions, each with a mere 
handful of adherents. Thus, the Established Church in Ireland. but little 
outnumbers the other Protestants, is not one-sixth as numerous as the 
Catholics, and represents but 11°8 per cent. of the whole population: as 
it possesses, notwithstanding, the entire Church endowment, its clergy can 
scarcely be said to fare amiss. 

At the time of the census, there Were, in all the United Kingdom, 
about 5,370,000 houses: the number of persons dwelling in each house, 
on an average, varied considerably in the three countries, Scotland seem- 
ing to put most, viz., 7°5—-while England only located 5-1—in a single 
habitation, and Ireland not more than 5°5. Of course, this return of 
houses is worth little, unless we know the average number of rooms 
in a house; and as this might vary in quite an opposite direction to 
the above figures, it may happen that the crowding is least, instead 
of greatest, in Scotland, As, however, people usually pack themselves 
together more closely as the climate becomes colder, it seems probable 
that these averages are not far from showing the truth; in which case 
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it will follow that the houses throughout England, Seotland, and Ire- 
land are on an average of about similar capacity. 

A curious fact becomes evident on comparing the three census re- 
turns, and that is the difference in the proportion of the sexes. In 
England, to 100 males, there are 105 females; in Scotland, 110 
females; and in Ireland, 106. From these it seems that 22 ladies in 
England have as good a chance of marrying—if all other conditions 
were similar—as 21 in Scotland; but other conditions are not similar, 
and the Scotch ladies have far greater obstacles to contend with in 
the hymeneal competition than their mere excess of numbers, espe- 
cially in regard to the Scotch code of marriage law, which is believed 
to have a most powerfully injurious effect. 

Ten years more must roll by ere we have again an opportunity of 
testing the growth of our population: death will have claimed its hun- 
dreds of thousands, and yet more hundreds of thousands of births will 
probably have .introduced struggling atoms to the mass, teeming with 
life, of people who own the sway of England’s sovereign. Kings 
throughout the world will have passed away, and, to judge by the 
present aspect of affairs, revolutions, big with mighty results to affect 
all time, will have burst like overwhelming thunder-clouds over Europe 
and America, Who shall say how even the British population will be 
cireumstanced in 1871? Will the Western nations remain like brothers, 
linked together in commerce and their true interests? Or will in- 
ternecine, unreasoning strife, accompanied by the proud struggle for 
home’s independence, have devastated the fair plains of France or Eng- 
land? In ten years’ time, where will be the United States?—where the 
Austrian Empire ?—will Schleswig-Holstein still be a bone of contention ? 
Will Italy be a nation united and strong? or will it have reverted to 
priest-beridden anarchy? Will India yet be tranquil, in increasing 
prosperity? Will the Danubian provinces still send forth their corn by 
fleets-full? and, nearer home, will our masses still be the quiet, contented 
people of to-day? On these, and a thousand other contingencies, wheel 
within wheel, depend the destinies of the nation; and, as things now 
stand, he would be a bold man who would venture to say what will be 
the rate of increase, or the social division, of the population of the United 
Kingdom, when, ten years hence, the enumerator shall again pursue his 
eourse from door to door, 
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FOR THE YOUNG OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
IN COZY NOOK. 


A GREAT TRIAL. 
BY MRS, 8, C. HALL. 


THREE young things were with me in the far corner, behind the heavy drapery 
of the window that opens into the conservatory. I had one of the dogs on 
my lap, and had just turned out the other, who had made two deliberate 
attempts to bite Benjy’s legs. She could not sueceed, because her mouth 
is too small to take into it anything larger than the smallest finger of 
a baby’s hand—and that I hope she may never have a chance of doing. 
But though Benjy is a brave, bluff little fellow, and a dear friend of mine, 
his round cheeks were flushed, and he confessed he did not like to have that 
‘wee white dog barking at, and twiddling her teeth round his stockings,” 
So I turned her out. One of my other friends was a slim young lady who 
had just laid down her bow and arrows and taken off a pretty, modest, lady- 
like hat. I have said the hat was pretty; consequently my readers imagine 
that in shape it was not like a “ pork pie,”—I have said it was ‘‘ modest,” 
and they are convinced it could not have been what James Gough (my 
other young friend) calls a ‘‘ brazen face,” and that isa better name than 
“pork pie” for what is equally unfeminine and ungraceful. My two elder 
friends were much fatigued, so they got inte two eomfortable chairs, one 
at each side of me, while poor Benjy—whom I fear his elders had fagged 
dreadfully by insisting on his running after, and finding, the arrows that 
did not go into the target, much less into the bull’s eye—sat on an 
ottoman between us three, and fell asleep in the middle of his third bun. I 
am sure you will believe that Benjy was tired. 

James Gough declared we had made a “ Cozy Nook,” and Emily sug- 
gested I should tell them a story. 

“Capital!” exclaimed James—‘‘the very thing; but please let it be a true 
story! not one made out of your own head; your head must have nothing 
to do with it.” 

‘Then how can I tell it?” 

Emily laughed. ‘‘ Now don’t sneer, Miss Emily, please. Mrs. Hall knows 
very well what I mean—I want facts,” added the young gentleman, drawing 
himself up in a very young-man-ish manner, 

‘‘ Then how many stories does your highness require ?” I asked, laughing. 
“You say you want facts. I think one fact would be as much as you have 
patience to listen te at a time.” 

“I hope,” he added, with an affectation of meekness foreign to his nature, 
“I hope to hear something every bit true, and that actually happened.” 

“Very well,” I said; ‘‘then I will tell you something every bit true, 
and that actually happened. I will change nothing éxcept the names.” 

“I don’t want them changed ” said the imperious boy. 

“Then” said I, resolutely, ‘‘I will not tell the story :” and to prove I 
was in earnest, I leenad back in my corner, and reopened the book I had 
closed when my young friends entered. 

“For shame, James!” whispered Emily, “that is not the way to speak.” 
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‘It is not,” said my impulsive friend, ‘‘ itis not, indeed, the way to speak. 
I beg your pardon ; tell the story without the name. What does a name 
signify, as long as the story is true?” 

‘There was, once upon a time, and not a great many years ago, a boy, 
and his name was Richard. Yes, I shall call him Richard—it is more unlike 
his real name than any other I can at this moment think of; and I have 
assured you his name is the only fiction in the story. He was a very fine 
boy; one of those who, with well-developed heads, and strong brows, make 
their way well in the world, if they have had the blessing of good and 
honourable parents to teach them the difference between right and wrong, 
between honour and dishonour, and above all, ‘that the peace of God passeth 
all understanding.’ ” 

** Was he handsome ?” inquired Emily. 

‘“‘Psha!” said James, “that is so like a girl—was he a tall, straight, 
well-built fellow, like ————~—” 

‘* You—you want to say,” put in Emily. 

‘* Ideas of beauty differ, my dear Emily. His features were rather 
small—his eyes frank and fearless; there was a vast amount of determination 
about his mouth; and though not tall, James, he was what I dare say 
you would consider ‘well-built,’ upon the best Eton principles. His 
family were highly respected—though, before his birth, they had fallen from 
riches to poverty—that is, comparative poverty. They could not send their 
sons to any of the public schools or colleges; they could not give them 
professions ; so they determined to give them good trades.” 

I saw Jemmie’s lip curl, while Emily tossed the ribbon of her hat over 
with her forefinger. I did not notice either of the movements—I understood 
what they meant. 

“‘My friend went to his trade thankfully ; he knew his parents had 
done the best they could for him, and he resolved to do what they 
wished. He resolutely endeavoured to perform his duty; but he wrote 
a cramped hand, and was a miserable accountant. He knew these were 
faults; he did not attempt either to justify or excuse them, but endeavoured 
to improve. He never said, ‘ Well, I write as clearly as most people ;’ or, 
‘ I hate arithmetic!’ falling back on the old tag,— 


* Multiplication is my vexation, 
Division is twice as bad; 
The rule of three doth puzzle me; 
And fractions set me mad.’ 


He never said his ‘ pen was bad,’ but took care to mend it; and would sit 
up half the night over an account, rather than doubt its correctness! in fact, 
a doubt on the subject would prevent his sleeping. He was conscientious in 
all things ; and whatever he did, whether he liked it or not, he tried to do 
it well.” 

** Does he write a good hand now ?” inquired Jemmie. 

‘* Not a graceful, free hand, but as clear as his own ways,—those who 
run can read,” 

(I do not want to make it public, but Jemmie writes very badly; and 
what is worse, justifies a bad hand as “ gentlemanly.”) 

‘‘ Well, he tried, and tried, and he improved; but his employer, a 
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kind, reasoning and reasonable man, saw that, though his hands were, his 
heart was not, in the business; and he told as much to his mother when, 
one night, he accompanied Richard home. He also told her the boy was 
honest, truthful, industrious, and honourable; but he never saw him look 
happy unless he got a lump of plaster to make dolls for the children. He 
could mould plaster or putty into anything; and he thought he would live 
on bread and water for a week, if, at the end of it, he were permitted to go 
to the British Museum, or see the monuments in Westminster Abbey.” 

‘‘ Clear desire to become a sculptor,” said James, ‘‘ and that is the pro- 
fession of a gentleman.” 

“* Does the gentleman make the profession, or the profession the gentle- 
man, James ?”’ I inquired. 

‘“‘The profession the gentleman, I suppose.” 

‘¢Then Richard’s choosing the profession. made him a gentleman, did it? 
—or cannot you mount, and see that God had given him a much higher 
gift than riches or worldly gentlemanliness could bestow! I never heard 
how it was brought about, but in some few months Richard found himself in 
a huge barn-like place, in the midst of hewn and unhewn blocks of marble, 
and finished and unfinished plaster figures—some with heads, and some 
without—arms and noses, and fingers and toes, of ‘gigantic proportions 
hanging from the walls—some busts, enveloped in wet drapery, and others 
standing out in all their beautiful freshness, before the dust of London had 
deepened their shadows or ‘ toned down’ their lights. There he was ‘in 
his glory,’ chiselling away among many other young and old fellows, all as 
dusty as millers—all in caps, like confectioners—all ‘ workers ;’ some con- 
tent to toil on, mere labourers in the profession, well satisfied to work out 
the ideas of others, without having an idea, or a desire for an idea, of their 
own ; others—young, ardent, working with brain and hand—resolved to ‘do 
something, some day’—building such lofty castles in the air, that any one, 
believing as I do that the will is more than half the end, would have felt 
assured, if they could have peeped into Richard’s head, and the heads of one 
or two others in that great studio, that ‘some day’ the mighty world of 
London would draw together to admire and applaud the creation of such a 
combination of genius and industry.” 

“‘ Do you really believe,” interrupted James, “‘ that the will is more than 
half the end?” The boy’s colour brightened, and his eyes flashed, while he 
asked the question. 

**T po—a noble, elevated WILL, working, and trusting in God’s assistance 
to attain a high and right purpose, may have much to encounter; may 
have slips and falls, and discouragements and vexations, and disappoint- 
ments; but that witt—trusting to what I have said, and working as 
Richard worked, and as I could name to you half a score of our now 
unrivalled sculptors have worked, and are working still—must attain the 
end,”’ 

James shook his head. ‘I hope so. If I were-sure of it, I would go on 
as I have done for a long time, ‘ willing’ to be a field-marshal,—but I have 
not got a commission.” 

“‘ Ah, James, we must have a war before you become a field-marshal ; 
that does not depend on the imagination and firmness of your own brain, or 
the work of your own hands.” 
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James felt this to be true, and subsided, quietly requesting me to 


go on. 

‘¢ Richard was considered to be fortunately placed, im the house of a 
sculptor whose ability to create and instruct was believed in by many; he 
had a large and intelligent family around him, and received a number of 
pupils—some rich, and some like Richard, poor, very poor, in pocket: 
Richard hungered and thirsted after knowledge ; he was eonsidered by his 
companions as ‘ a fellow sure te get on in all things ;’ he was diligent—that 
was one of the best stepping-stones to the end he had in view. 

“One of the pupils had, everybody said, more money than wit—he was 

a ‘Jemmy Jessamy of a fellow’—spent an hour or two every evening 
brushing the dust out of his perfumed hair, and more than once had tried the 
possibility of chipping—?. e. working—in gloves! He was fond of luxuries, 
and empty gimeracks were frequently discovered in his bedroom ; and was 
openly ‘snubbed’ by the students, who did not care for his money, nor the 
‘connections’ he was fond of speaking about. Richard held him in sove- 
teign contempt, and he returned it by unfeeling jests at Richard’s poverty. 
This state of things had continued for some time, when one of the daughters 
of the house said she had lost a rmg.. It was sought for every where; but 
could not be found. * Servants are generllay the first to be suspeeted—and 
this I think very eruel; but so it was in this ease—thongh the house- 
maid had lived some years in the family. The suspicion, however, died out, . 
And then another trinket has gone. In this instance the young lady knew 
where it had been left; and as the housemaid was out for a holiday, she 
escaped all blame—this time. 

‘« All agreed that some one in the house must:be the thief; and Jessamy 
insinuated that poverty created great temptations, and Richard—poor 
Richard !—was decidedly the poorest of the pupils ;—the other day he had 
not money to pay for a letter from the country! Then came observations. 
Richard was very poor. He never went like the other lads to any 
amusement— he never cared to see anything or have anything. Fond 
as he was of reading, he never subscribed to a library. The ‘ Jemmy 
Jessamy’ sighed and said, ‘No one should judge harshly of the poor; 
poverty was a great temptation!’ At first, the family put away the 
idea indignantly that Richard had taken the trinkets; but another 
loss made them think—Could it be the poor pupil? And he saw the 
cloud of suspicion darkening. He fancied he was even ‘talked at.? What 
he suffered, neither you nor I can imagine. It was a great—great trial. 
Full of his young imaginings of future distinction—his proud resolve to 
suffer any privation rather than incur a debt or involve his mother—with 
taste for all that was beautiful and consequently expensive, he had scourged 
himself to avoid temptations, and could ill brook suspicion.” 

‘*T know what I should have done,” broke in James. “I would have 
pitched into that Jemmy Jessamy! I’d have chiselled him in gloves—I 
would !”’ 

‘And then they would have said that Richard was a ruffian as well as a 
thief; for ‘ Jessamy’ was just the pretty fellow to make himself agreeable 
in the drawing-room—he was a little musical, and always ready, and well 
dressed, to be of any small service. 

‘All the time Richard was, I have said, suffering more than you or I 
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can imagine. His trial was with him day and night. Among the students 
was one good fellow, who esteemed Richard as he deserved, and who, with- 
out having an idea of who was ‘the thief in the house’ (for the robberies 
continued at intervals), had firm faith in Richard ; he made common cause 
with him, and helped him te contend against the feelings that were under- 
mining his health—at length even his confidence seemed to fall away. Had 
he not loved his profession dearly, he would have run away, done anything, 

to escape from the studio which at first had been to him such a field of 
" enjoyment and hope. Every possible plan was laid to discover the thief, but 
in vain; and Richard becaime so ill that a friend persuaded him to accept 
a relative’s offer, and go a coasting voyage as far as Portsmouth. ‘The 
sea air will brace you up,’ he said, ‘and you will return to us a new 
man.’ ” 

‘‘ ‘My belief is, I shall return no more,’ was the reply ; ‘ yet how could 
I meet my mother, with such a foul suspicion hanging round me?’ Such 
was the belief in that house of our friend’s guilt, that some of its members 
passed him on the stairs without a good by ; and when he was gone whispered 
among themselves, ‘that his ill looks were the result of a guilty conscience.’ 
The voyage did not, as you may suppose, serve him much ; but it gave him 
time to think, and: the result was, perfeet confidence that, suffer what he 
might, God would prove his innocence. With this conviction he returned 
to London. It was night! he was in the well-known street, and there was 
the well-known house: the usual lights were in the drawing-room; the 
usual music, which sometimes penetrated the studio, struck on his ear: he 
walked up and down before the house several times, but had not sufficient 
courage to mount the steps. At last, slowly, he turned again, and, reealling 
the belief that ‘God would prove his innocence,’ seized the knocker. His 
hand refused to do its office—he could not raise it. At that moment the 
door opened: a fellow pupil, of course not knowing he was there, was 
coming out! Seeing, as he supposed, a stranger, he drew back. Richard 
advanced. The moment he recognized him he seized him round the neck, 
exclaiming, ‘Oh, Dick, Dick, thank God the thief is found !—the thief is 
found !’ 

“ It was too much for Richard—he fainted.” 

‘‘Bravo!” exclaimed James. ‘‘ Well that is glorious,—but who was the 
thief? Now, who was the thief?” 

“Can you not guess ?” 

““ What—Jessamy ?” 

eo.” 

“ And that was the end of his hair-brushing and perfumery, and pretti- 
ness, and chiselling in gloves !” exclaimed James. 

“‘ But how was it found out?” inquired Emily. 

“One of the young ladies went up in a great hurry to her bed-room to 
wash her hands, and of course took off her rings, whic! she placed on the 
dressing-table. She ran quickly down, for a moment forgetting the rings: 
but the memory of their recent losses came upon hér; and though they had 
all observed that ‘since Richard went, nothing had been stolen,’ yet she 
flew back when only half way down. She was so light that her foot- 
steps made no sound, and who should she meet coming out of the room 
but ‘Jemmy Jessamy.’ A glance at her toilet told her the rings were 
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gone. She was a brave girl, and seizing him by the wrists, exclaimed— 
‘Give me my rings!’ 

‘“‘ The poor trembling wretch delivered them immediately, and whined 
out an entreaty that ‘she would not tell; that he had taken them in jest ;’ 
but she accused him loudly of former thefts, and declared that if he did not 
confess at once, she would send for a constable. By this time several mem- 
bers of the family had assembled, and she not only told her story, but made 
him repeat his confession before them.” 

At this James Gough’s delight knew no bounds,—he sprang up and clapped 
his hands, and declared “that was just the sort of girl he’d like to 
marry.” This outery woke little Benjy, who rubbed his sleepy eyes, 
saying, ‘‘ Another arrow !—where, Emmy ?” James patted him as he would 
have patted a puppy, and told him to go to sleep, and then inquired— 

‘¢‘ What did Richard do to him?” 

‘‘ Richard had had his trial; but I will tell you of his Revener. He 
has fought the battle of life and art bravely, up hill and down dale, but 
ever bearing onwards towards the excellence, which he at first imagined 
and now has achieved. What he willed he has accomplished,—he has had 
his contests, and has come off victorious. 

‘‘ The other day a poor dilapidated man knocked at his door, and asked 
to see him, 

“The sculptor, now a ‘prosperous gentleman,’ came to him, and ques- 
tioned him as to what he wanted. He had no remembrance of the man, but 
he knew the voice. 

‘‘ Without clothes, without food, and friendless, the Jessamy thief 
petitioned for the relief of his various wants, and even called to mind that 
they had been ‘ fellow pupils.’ ” . 

“Oh! What a despicable sneak,” quoth James. ‘‘ But what did 
Richard ?” 

‘* He acted according to his Christian creed. He clothed him, and fed 
him, and ‘ ministered unto him ;’ he had long since forgiven him!” 

That was his REVENGE! 
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HE railway, as compared 
to the old coach road, 
presents but a mono- 
tonous series of bridges, 
tunnels, embankments, 
» and cuttings: and vast 
#) and magnificent as are 
i these works, they fail, in 
r a rapidly passing view, to 
impress their grandeur 
upon the eye, which is 
fatigued with the endless 
recurrence of gravel, and 
iron, and brick. Yet, 
railway works are among 
the most stupendous of the triumphs wrought by man—trophies of vic- 
tory gained by energy and intelligence over inert obstructive matter : and, 
viewed historically, the construction of the works on a single line, such as 
that from London to Holyhead, will reckon as a feat compared with 
which the building of the Pyramids, the Appian Way, or the great Roman 
Aqueducts will appear but insignificant. So it is in writing about Rail- 
ways; in practice they require solid structure, strength rather than orna- 
ment, and in treating of them there is no room for imagination: the 
description must be minute, and hard, and dry. At starting, therefore, I 
will state that this article will be entertaining only in proportion to the 
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magnitude of the interests concerned—the railways of the metropolis and 
the metropolitan population. London is the apple of Great Britain’s eye, 
its centre of action, the focus of its wealth, and the type of its character. 
The great railways, diverging into the land in all directions, are the arteries 
carrying the life-blood of the nation from the heart to the extremities. 
The railway system in London, designed to serve the town itself and to 
connect the long railways with each other, is as the tissue of the heart, 
preserving the mutual dependence of the members of the entire body. 
The railways of the metropolis—the central railways, therefore, of Eng- 
land—after years of discouragement, are now entering on an entirely new 
phase, and an understanding of the system coming into existence is neces- 
sary for a due appreciation of the transport arrangements of the empire. 
The success of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway having proved 
the feasibility of George Stephenson’s great design, and the speed of 
five miles an hour, foretold by certain critics as a maximum, having 
been easily and without danger exceeded, the inevitable effect was 
that plans for connecting London with the main provincial centres of 
industry should immediately be formed. The result was the opening, 
near the time of Queen Victoria’s accession, of communications with 
Liverpool in the north-west, Bristol in the west, Southampton and Dover 
on the south coast, and with the eastern counties of Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk. The projectors of those early lines appear to have considered 
railways merely as links between distant places, to which journeys would 
be taken so unfrequently that a mile or two more or less would be of 
little moment in reaching the place of starting. Adding to this the 
natural dread of invading land so valuable as the metropolitan suburbs, 
which would be felt by men who were speculating on an invention then 
scarcely tried in a commercial sense, there need be little surprise that the 
terminal points of the first railways were pitched so far from central 
London as Paddington, Shoreditch, and Nine Elms. Railways, however, 
were destined to work a revolution in social life equal to that wrought by 
their agency in the means of transport. After taking a few years to 
appreciate the novel invention, the London middle classes, the merchants, 
the large shopkeepers, and the salaried officials—till then content to live 
with their families over their shops or offices, or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of town—discovered the necessity of country air for their chil- 
dren, and for themselves places of rural resort when the day’s toil was 
over. ‘The rapid increase in the population and in the commerce of 
London tending at the same time to raise the rent of every room that 
could be let as an office to a sum often above the rental of a whole house 
a few miles from town, acted as an additional incentive to the migration. 
For twenty years the move has continued, and it is yet far from com- 
pleted; but thousands enough have spread themselves around their great 
centre to have created towns of picturesque villas almost wherever there 
is a railway station—from Reading in the west to Gravesend on the east; 
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from Watford and Hitchin northerly to Reigate, and even farther, on the 
south. Every week-day morning each of these colonies contributes a 
gathering of passengers, and each of the great lines of railway pours its 
tens of thousands into the busy whirlpool of the metropolis: every even- 
ing the same workers are re-distributed to their separate homes. 

My present object, however, is with the railways, and not with their 
social effect ;—or I might dilate upon the advantages of this change in 
abodes ; the necessary exercise it entails ; the acres of fresh air now afforded 
to our little ones, where formerly they had but square yards; of our wives 
and daughters among their flowers, instead of listlessly promenading the 
dreary squares, or seeking interest in too enticing shops ;—or I might 
point out what a curious set these every-day travellers are: how you may 
know them at a glance from the men who are making unusual journeys ; 
how the latter are interested in the country passed, the rivers crossed, the 
valleys spanned, while, on the other hand, our season-ticket-holding friend 
knows every yard of the way, and has no novelty to seek in looking out: 
how, therefore, he improves the opportunity and reads his paper, if he is 
going on "Change; gets up a case, if he be of the long robe; is deep in 
Dynamics, Herodotus, or Hindustani, if on his way to a London college : 
how invariably he carries a black leather bag ;—or how you may pass 
along a train, and see carriage after carriage full of occupicd, silent men, 
nearly hidden among the great newspaper sheets they are reading, These 
are the men who contribute the best profits of the railways. 

But, whatever the social effects, the financial effect has been beyond 
all expectation, and Railway Companies have found that they have only 
to drive a line among the villages lying within twenty miles of London in 
any direction, and, in a very few years, traffic developes itself till each 
station is encircled for a mile with villas—of all shapes, sizes, and preten- 
sion. This short traffic, as it is called, pays the Company better than any 
other portion of their business ; and it is a fact, that, on several of the great 
lines, the dividend on the first thirty miles, could it be taken separately, 
would exceed thrice that which they are able to pay on their whole systems. 
But one indispensable condition of this short traffic is, that the London 
terminus should be readily reached from the places of business of the 
passengers, as is proved by the comparative absence of such traffic on the 
Great Western, with its distant Paddington terminus. The South-Western, 
with a terminus at Nine Elms, had none; but when it pushed forward to 
Waterloo, the season-tickets were issued year after year in additional 
thousands. To meet this necessity, the Eastern Counties line made its 
way to Fenchurch Street ; the North-Western joined the North London, 
and got round to the same point. The South-Western, as stated above, 
appeared near Waterloo Bridge, and the Great Western advanced half a 
mile through Westbournia—but making only a half measure, it gained 
little by the change. 

The terminal stations were thus brought more or less to the points 
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where they were required, and the Companies found themselves well repaid 
by increasing traffic for the great outlay involved. Nevertheless there still re- 
mained one serious drawback-—that each line fed the City or the West-end, 
but none fed both; and so the districts served by the North-Western, the 
Great Western, and, to some extent, by the South-Western, were practically 
unavailable for men with business in the City; while Kent, Essex, with the 
Brighton and South-Eastern lines, could receive but few of the West-end 
daily passengers. 

The Brighton Railway set the example in endeavouring to remedy this 
defect, and, by the spring of 1858, ran trains at once to its City terminus 
at London Bridge, and as far into the West-end as the foot of Chelsea 
Suspension Bridge. Parliament had, however, been an obstruction in 
regard to what it denominated intra-metropolitan lines, and has generally 
made a decided stand against any tendency to unite the railways at a 
central station; judging rightly that the best way to lighten the streets 
of London of their present overwhelming traffic lay, not in drawing that 
traffic to a central point, the approaches to which must become hopelessly 
blocked, but rather in distributing it’ round the metropolis at as many 
points as possible. In furtherance of this view, the North London Rail- 
way had been sanctioned, which, leaving Fenchurch-street, made a circuit 
of the suburbs to the north as far as Camden Town. The North-Western, 
Great Northern, and Eastern Counties railways, being connected, 
through it, with the Docks, the goods from the whole country north of 
Oxford, intended for shipment in the Thames, could be sent direct for 
embarkation, without passing through London; and so a considerable 
step was gained. But, as regarded passengers, the North London very 
inadequately dealt with the great want. It certainly opened Hackney, 
Islington, and Hampstead to the City passengers; but it made too great 
a round, and took too much time to traverse, to be of any use as a feeder 
to the great lines crossed in its route. 

As early as 1853 the idea was started of a subterranean line from 
Paddington, under the New Road, to the Post-Office, which should give City 
access to the Great Western, the Great Northern, and the North-Western. 
But the public mind was not then ripe for a railway the entire course of 
which was to be through a tunnel; and its promoters in vain attempted 
to obtain sufficient support. For years Mr. Pearson, the City Solicitor, 
laboured to excite an interest in its progress; one of his greatest grounds 
for advocating it being the benefit it would confer on honest working 
men—in enabling them to remove from crowded filthy dens in the alleys 
of the City to more healthful air in the suburbs. But, still the capitalists 
doubted the success of such a mole-like line ; and it was not till 1859 that 
the work fairly commenced—the enormous increase of traffic, and conse- 
quent inconvenience in the streets of London, rendering it indispensable 
that some remedial measure should be adopted. The City became a share- 
holder to the amount of £200,000—the Great Western and Great Northern 
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gave their support : excavations along the whole line from Paddington to 
Farringdon Street have been opened. In less, probably, than a year these 
two railways will have access to a terminus in Farringdon Street, while 
for merely local transit trains will run thence to Paddington every five 
minutes, through what should rather be designated a lighted arcade than 
a tunnel. . The new railway, under the name of the Metropolitan, joining 
east to west, forms a most important link in the system of connecting 
lines now springing into existence. 

No sooner had the conclusion of the Russian war reduced the tightness 
of the money-market, than numberless schemes for railways to serve 
London were started; and, from that time to this, there has not been a 
session in which at least a dozen bills for London lines have not been laid 
before Parliament. Of course, these have included rival designs for the 
same purpose, of which the Legislature could only sanction one; and of 
projected railways, from one cause or another, but a small proportion 
eventually pass from Bills to Acts conveying a definite bond of execution. 
Still the railways authorized since 1856 are quite sufficient to inaugurate 
an entirely new system of intercommunication throughout the metropolis, 
and constitute an admirable basis for the network of lines necessary to 
reduce the pressure in London streets to a reasonable limit. 

In 1857, after a fierce struggle, Parliament passed the bill for extend- 
ing the West-end section of the Brighton Railway to Pimlico. This short 
line was opened last year, and gives access—crossing the river by a superb 
bridge—to the Victoria Station, at the head of Victoria Street and but a 
short distance from Buckingham Palace. The opposition was intense, for 
the locomotive was to invade the quiet exclusiveness of Belgravia; and 
the-denizens of Cubitt’s-land have had to be conciliated by the first half- 
mile being covered in with glass, while the rails are laid on india-rubber, 
to deaden the sound of passing trains. The Victoria Station, when con- 
nected with other lines, as will presently be shown, will be the great west . 
centre of all traffic, a duty for which its position is well fitted. 

The next year of great deeds was 1859, when two railways, each of 
the utmost importance, were authorized. The first was the Charing Cross 
Railway, destined to bring the South-Eastern, North Kent, Mid-Kent, 
and Greenwich Railways to Hungerford Market, and at the same time to 
furnish a speedy communication between London Bridge and Charing 
Cross. This line passes, for its whole length, through valuable house 
property ; it has to bridge the river, and to span wide thoroughfares such 
as the Waterloo and Blackfriars Bridge Roads; and, throughout, its way 
must be made on arches. Some idea of the cost of such an enterprise may 
be formed from the fact that St. Thomas’s Hospital estate is required to be 
bought entirely, at a cost of three-quarters of a million, the Governors 
holding that the site would be useless for an hospital with a railway cross- 
ing one corner of it. It is true that the surplus of this and other land is 
saleable, and that its value will not be diminished by proximity to a rail- 
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way station. The progress made is already considerable. A long line of 
arches is rising into existence in the place of demolished houses, from the 
Thames at Hungerford to Waterloo station, and thence towards the 
Borough; while at Hungerford Bridge itself the beautiful curves of 
Brunel are being gradually enveloped in a stupendous scaffolding ; enor- 
mous iron caissons are being sunk forty feet into the bed of the river, by 
way of foundations; and columns of iron, filled with conerete, of about 
equal height, and some eight feet in diameter, are being raised upon them 
as supports for the future bridge. 

Speaking of eaissons, this new railway bridge affords opportunities 
for watching the progress of the works rarely to be met with in London, 
where such things are usually jealously hidden behind hoardings. Pass- 
ing over Hungerford Suspension Bridge, the work may be seen at the 
several piers in all stages. As we come from the Strand, we first encounter 
pile-drivers fixing pile after pile for the formation of a scaffold, so solid 
in itself that we might suppose i¢ was intended to bear the railway. At 
the next pier we see a huge ring of iron, built on the river’s bed, being 
gradually undermined from within by divers, who send up barge-load on 
barge-load of mud. As the excavation proceeds, the iron ring sinks, 
a similar one is placed above it, and the mining is continued until that 
sinks too. In this way, laborious apparently, but simple in the extreme 
when compared with the old slow and expensive system of coffer-dams, 
the columns to uphold the bridge are inch by inch built down. One pier 
more, and we may observe an iron column, sunk to the requisite depth, 
being fast filled with alternate layers of concrete and brickwork. Nor, in 
passing the solid buttress of masonry next reached, let us omit to notice the 
row of small thick rollers, on which the iron girders of the bridge will rest 
their ends, and the circular motion of which will allow of the expansion 
or contraction in length incidental to extremes of temperature. Again, 
nearer the Surrey side, there is a sturdy pillar completed, and under- 
going the final test of pressure by several hundred tons of iron rails 
laid tier on tier above it. Its neighbour has undergone this weighty in- 
vestigation, and, Atlas-like, has passed the ordeal with a scarcely appre- 
ciable sinking. Along the top, workmen are forging, and screwing and 
riveting together, a tremendous girder—the backbone of the iron way. 
The new bridge is to carry four lines of rails and a footpath for passen- 
gers; but, in beauty, it will bear no comparison with the present light 
and graceful structure. While, therefore, weleoming to Western London 
so useful a servant as the railway, we may spare a passing regret at the 
inexorable law of progress which demands the sacrifice of our beautiful 
Suspension Bridge, seeking what consolation we may in the fact that its 
chains are promised a still higher position in mid-air, and a still wider 
span, in completing that long-outstanding work destined to connect Clifton 
Downs with the opposite bank of the Avon rolling far below. 

While on the subject of the Charing Cross Railway I will anticipate, 
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and say that the legislation of 1861 includes an Act for carrying a branch 
from it, in the Borough, across the river between Southwark and London 
- Bridges, to a terminus in Cannon Street. This branch will be but half a 
mile long ; but its importance to London can searcely be over-stated, for 
it will give aceess, in seven or eight minutes at most, from Charing Cross 
to the very heart of the City. 

The other line of 1859, of paramount importance, was the West London, 
intended to bring the Great Western, the North-Western, and the North 
London to the Victoria Terminus, and also to enable them if necessary te 
ran to Waterloo, London Bridge, and the City. Some of my readers may 
have noticed a rusty weed-grown line of railway, running under the high 
road near Hammersmith Turnpike. This neglected railroad, officially 
designated the West London, has been generally known as “ Punch’s 
Railway,” from certain strictures of that gentleman upon the comical 
nature of its proceedings. It starts from no place in particular, and can 
hardly be said to have had any definite destination. It had no traffic, 
except an occasional coal truck, which contributed its quota to the Ken- 
sington smoke—so that, on the whole, nobody could comprehend why 
such a line ever was made, and of what use it was when made. Now, 
however, a brighter future is before it. It is to be widencd and produced 
at both ends, till there seems every probability that “ Punch’s Railway ” 
will stretch into a respectable line, with even a dividend. The West 
London, with a branch to South Kensington ending at a point close to the 
International Exhibition of 1862, will serve Kensington, West Brompton, 
Walham, Hammersmith and Shepherd’s Bush, while it will also perform 
the highly important duty of connecting the railways on the north of the 
Thames with the railways and terminal points on the south. No time 
has been lost in the works, and, half a mile above Battersea Bridge, 
4 colossal ‘scaffold reaches across the river, representing the chrysalis 
from which will start the future railway bridge. The embankments 
through Battersea are well advanced, and the country adjoining has had 
to contribute some feet of its surface to the operation. 

The contest of 1860, and a sharp one too, was for possession of the 
southern suburbs—the Chatham and Dover Company being victorious. 
Their Act empowers them to construct lines from their railway at Beck- 
etham, through Sydenham, Dulwich, and Camberwell, to Farringdon 
Street for a City terminus, and to Victoria for the West-end. ‘The City 
section will cross the Thames about fifty feet below Blackfriars Bridge, 
and it seems a pity that means cannot be devised for removing the ob- 
structive old bridge altogether, and then combining facilities for rail and 
road in the same erection. Both portions of this line are proceeding 
vigorously ;—on the south side, the way to the river has been cleared; om 
the north, the property is being purchased ; while, in the more distant 
parts, heaps of clay, whole ficlds of bricks, and navvies out of number, 
attest the expedition with which the works are driven on. 
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In the present year the number of metropolitan railway bills before 
Parliament exceeded that of any former year. Those passed are the City 
addition to the Charing Cross line mentioned before—extensions of the 
Metropolitan, under-ground to Finsbury Circus, and ‘above ground from 
Paddington to Notting Hill and Hammersmith, whence it is not difficult 
to foresee that it will ultimately stretch to Richmond, and perhaps Hamp- 
ton Court—and, lastly, a City branch of the North London from Kings- 
land. These are all mere developments of the system inaugurated in 
the several previous years. 

I have now briefly shown the lines for the service of London, either 
made or making; and of the latter, all will be open for traffic in two 
years, and a very large proportion before the opening of the Great 
Exhibition next spring. That international enterprise, whatever its other 
results, will at least have the credit of benefiting the district in which it 
stands, by giving an immense impetus to railway works, and causing 
Kensington to be connected in a remarkably short time with the other 
London suburbs. With the Main Drainage works, in addition to the Rail- 
ways, the whole town may be said to be in the hands of the navvies. From 
N.W. to S.E. they swarm, and even the Eastern Central district itself is not 
free from them. Meantime, the river, till recently bridged by a railway no 
nearer than Barnes, is about to have five iron spans thrown across its 
waters. There will then be trains constantly running to and fro, and by 
the side of each other, and under and over each other, from no less than 
twelve different London termini. Leaving to any reader who has mastered 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, squared the circle, or otherwise qualified 
himself for involved study, the endeavour to extract from ‘“ Bradshaw” 
of the period any information relative to London trains which could be 
made available to human understanding, I shall now endeavour to show 
how this network of lines will be utilized to supply the wants of the 
travelling public; and then I propose to point out in a few words where 
additions will still be necessary to complete a sufficient amount of inter- 
communication for the metropolis. 

In the first place, the Charing Cross Railway, from Hungerford station, 
will pour unceasing thousands into the City at Cannon Street, and will 
also run trains to London Bridge, and thence to all the suburban retreats, 
from Epsom and Croydon to Gravesend. Next, taking the Victoria Ter- 
minus as the centre of departure, we may watch off the following trains:— 
First, a train for South Kensington, which it will reach with loads from 
Battersea, Cremorne, and West Brompton. Then a broad-gauge train 
will start by the West London for Hammersmith and Paddington, vid 
Battersea and Kensington, and will extend its journey through the tunnel 
of the Metropolitan to Portland Place, King’s Cross, and Farringdon 
Street. For the longest circuit, a train will make for Kingsland 
by the West London and North London, passing Walham, Finchley, 
Hampstead, and Islington: at Kingsland it will divide, shooting one 
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portion straight into the City at Finsbury, the other reaching Fen- 
church Street or Blackwall by way of Hackney, Bow, and Stepney. All 
these from Victoria have gone westward: of those wending east, one, on 
the Chatham and Dover, will collect its living freight at Clapham Rise, 
Camberwell, and the Borough, and will deposit the passengers at Farring- 
don Street, or carry them on to Paddington by the Metropolitan line ; 
while the other, on the Brighton Railway, will take the Crystal Palace and 
New Cross, on its route to London Bridge. If to these trains from Vic- 
toria I add a broad-gauge one from Finsbury, through Farringdon Street, 
by the Metropolitan, to King’s Cross and Paddington, and thence on to 
Notting Hill and Hammersmith, I shall have summed up the whole 
Railway transport for the use of London alone. As regards the short or 
season-ticket traffic, as well as the long routes to distant counties, the new 
arrangement of giving each railway a forked metropolitan termination, 
must, of course, vastly add to the convenience, and therefore to the number 
of passengers. The Great Northern and the Eastern Counties will be the 
only lines without easy communication with the West-end. On the other 
hand, the far greater diffusion of the goods-freight must afford much relief 
to the over-crowded streets, a considerable portion of their burdens travel- 
ling under instead of over them. 

It only remains now to point out a few links in the iron chain which 
are still wanting, but which the enterprise of our engineers and the 
courage of our capitalists will doubtless soon supply. For central 
London, underground railways seem to be required from Farringdon 
Street along Oxford Street to Hyde Park Corner, and by Long Acre and 
Piccadilly to Knightsbridge, with a connecting line across the ends of 
these two last from Paddington to Victoria. A tunnel of three-quarters of 
a mile in completion of the circuit must also be made, to connect the 
Charing Cross Railway with Victoria. For the suburbs, the system may 
be described roughly as consisting of concentric ovals, with a centre 
at Temple Bar. To complete the figures, the Chatham and Dover 
should make a branch from their new line at Camberwell through New 
Cross to Greenwich ; and the parsimonious South-Western must be forced, 
by public opinion, to run to Cannon Street for an Eastern terminus, and 
to Victoria or Hungerford for its West-end passengers. 

The importance of placing all parts of the metropolis in 
rapid communication, and of enabling passengers or goods arriving 
by one railway, to be transferred without change of carriage to 
another, is too obvious to be insisted on, Such a result represents, to 
the labourer, saving of time in reaching his work, with an abode in fresh, 
suburban air; to the governing powers, it means facilities for summarily 
throwing police wherever danger from within may render them necessary, 
or for conveying troops from all points to the north or to the south, silently 
and quickly, when danger from without makes such a step expedient ; 
while, to the general public, who shall say what a convenience it will be! 
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Tn a money point of view, the question is not less important. The! metro- 
politan railways alone, exclusive of the long lines which penetrate London, 
represent a capital of upwards of ten millions, more than one-fortieth part 
of all the capital of all the railways in the three kingdoms—and, moreover, 
a portion which has hitherto paid a better dividend than the average railway 
capital throughout the country. This dividend the completion of the 
London system may be expected to improve not less than it will benefit— 
by saving in time, expense, crowding, and fatigue—the population for 
whose use it is constructed. 

But one thing more will be necessary. The public will see lines inter- 
woven, as it were, and intersecting each other in all sorts of curves and 
junctions; and they must have some guarantee that due skill and care 
will be exercised in the working of so complex a system, or they will be 
little disposed to risk their lives where experience proves that there will 
be great danger. 

More than five minutes cannot elapse without a train passing ; and it 
will not be sufficient to leave every precaution dependent on some under- 
paid, overworked, signalman keeping his presence of mind under all 
circumstances. ‘The lines must be managed on such a principle that 
collisions, at least, shall be impossible. That this freedom from danger is 
secured on the metropolitan lines no one will believe, till the negative 
system of signals is adopted throughout; a system under which the line 
is marked at every station as barred, until the advancing train puts the 
question, ‘ Line free?” and permission to proceed is then accorded by 
the signalman. Under this mode of signalling, a collision can only take 
place through such utter carelessness, that a verdict of murder might 
justifiably be returned against any one causing it. 

Among the travellers who now daily avail themselves of the railway, 
there are still many who recollect when Notting Hill, Lewisham, and 
Putney were country villages, reached by perhaps a few coaches during 
the day: there are some who have trembled as, behind four powerful greys, 
they traversed Hounslow’s dreaded Heath. What a change has come! The 
coaches exist no longer, the police render every road unromantically safe, and, 
with the locomotive for a leader, there is no occupation left for the dashing 
highwayman, who, with the poetie fiction and villanous reality of his 
character, has passed from the land for ever. Steam has been a great 
reformer: far may its hot breath spread prosperity over the earth! Watt, 
Stephenson—George and Robert,—Brunel, Locke, great are your services 
to England! London, the centre of the land and of its railways, should 
surely grace your memory by colossal statues—works of art which, how- 
ever beautiful, could add nothing to the lustre of your names, but which 


should mark for coming ages the gratitude of a nation to some among the 
greatest of its citizens ! 
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AUTUMN. 


I. 


Who sings of pallid primroses, that fringe 
Departing Winter’s mantle, and the gust 
Of hidden violets; or lauds the tinge 
Of roses, hymned by toiling bees, a-dust 
With golden spoil—his music is unjust, 
If in the wiser measure of his lays, 
Sweet Matron of the Year, he have no song 
To speak the ripened glories of thy days, 
When thro’ the evening long 
The sunlight strong 
Wrestles among the meshes of the haze, 
And o’er the deep blue garments of the Night 
Sheds ruddy light, 
And spangles all their edges with its rays. 


Il. 


Mother of Earth, whose full-orbed bosom feeds 
The sons of men—the hungry round thy knee 
Gather in hope; with grateful trust in thee. 
A-field with crescent keen the reaper speeds, 
Plunging at early morn 
Among the billowy corn, 
Like a bold swimmer in a golden sea. 
Of things inanimate thou know’st the needs! 
And from the trees, before the Winter drear, 
The dead-leaves, bronze and brown, 
Thou shakest down 
Among the ferns and mosses at the roots, 
To grow again in fruits, 
And glad the branches of another year. 


Iil. 


The winged and downy seeds thy gales bestow 
In cunning nooks, beyond the search of frost, 
That in the coming seasons they may blow, 
And not the simplest wild-flower e’er be lost,— 
Nor tiniest foundling, by hard parent tost 

Into thy gentle lap, 

May ever hap 
Upon a grave untimely in the snow ;— 





AUTUMN. 


Such is thy tender providence. Nor yet 
Dost thou at all forget 

The Present in the Future’s cares! For crown’d 
With fruit and flowers and corn, 
Thy plenteous horn 

Scatters its o’erbrimmed riches on the ground ! 


IV. 


I love thee, Autumn ; when thy drowsy air 
Trembles in concert with the aspen’s leaves, 
When birds are piping down among the sheaves 
And in the berried hedges everywhere. 
Ah, fain would I to some dim bower escape, 
Where round the musky grape 
The sunlight with the shadow interweaves ; 
There would I knit such music in my lines 
To frame a minstrelsy 
That should be worthier thee, 
And mould my fancies to a nobler shape, 
Singing, beneath the coronal of vines, 
To joyful strings, 
Giver of all fair things, 
Of the delights that in thine empire live, 
How warmer suns flood thee with lavish rays, 
How broader moons upon thy harvests gaze— 
So Heaven gifts greatly those who greatly give! 


Tuomas Hoop. 
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ISABELL CARR. 
A SCOTTISH STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET MAITLAND,” &c. &c. 
Part I.—Cuap. I. 


“I’m glad to see you hame,” said the old man. 

* And I’m glad to win hame, faither,” said Bell. 

Such was the sober expression of feeling which passed between the 
father and daughter. The girl’s colour was high, and her eyes full of 
tears ; and the old man, while he spoke, did not venture to look at her, 
but fumbled about his snuff-box, and was evidently relieved when that 
salutation, slight as it was, was over. They had shaken hands with each 
other when Bell came: now everything went on as if they had parted yes- 
terday, though the young woman had been away from home for two years. 

And home had changed in that time. The mother, the sun of the 
domestic place, was gone; gone—buried a year ago in the hereditary 
churchyard five miles off with all her kindred ; yet she stood there between 
them, hushing them to silence, making words impossible. Bell, you may 
suppose, would have spoken and wept, and poured out her heart, had it 
been possible ; but the old man durst not trust himself to say words which 
might let loose that long-retained voiceless sorrow. What could words 
have done to it? Deeper than language was that mute recognition of 
their loss. She was gone! There was nobody to ask the anxious, oft- 
repeated questions——-nobody to give ear to all the interrupted answers— 
nobody to speak the welcome, or surround the stranger with all that 
joyful surprise and curiosity, and eagerness, which is the soul of a return 
home. What is home when the mother is gone? Bell was glad to take 
her box up into her attic-room, and cry over it in a violent access of grief 
and disappointment. She knew it, but she did not know it, before ; for it 
is hard to believe in death at a distance, and almost impossible to think 
that, though we know they are dead, they are no longer there. 

Poor Bell had found it out—the word had attained its real translation; 
her mother was not anywhere to be found on that earth, and her father, 
whom her heart had imagined changed under the subliming touch of grief, 
was not changed, but the same. His loss had not made both father and 
mother of him. He was just as he had been when Bell went to service, 
more to relieve herself from his strict and critical rule than for any other 
motive. She sighed to herself, after she was done crying, and went slowly 
down the narrow staircase. The house was a homely little poor farmhouse, 
such as are still to be met with in the pastoral wilds of Dumfriesshire— 
scarcely deserving the name of afarm. A few acres of “arable” land and 
a hillside for ‘‘ the beasts” was the extent of its domain; and a labourer 
and his wife, who lived in a thatched cottage ‘near and were of Andrew 
Carr’s kindred, were all the adherents of the house. Their eldest son 
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herded the sheep, their small fry of children weeded the scanty turnips 
and potatoes, and lived in wild primitive liberty between the cottage and 
the hill. Such were all the human settlers at Whinnyrig. The farm- 
house was only thatched, like its little dependency, but had an attic storey, 
with windows rising out of its thatched roof, and a kitchen big enough to 
have taken in the entire cottage; a rude, undecorated place—not a flower 
about it on one side or the other, though the cabbages were not contempt- 
ible. Neglected, dreary, half-savage, it lay in the evening light, speaking 
with a certain stern reticence, like that of its master, to the heart of the 
motherless young woman, Andrew Carr himself had been heard to 
acknowledge, that ‘A’ things had gaen wrang since the wife was away.” 
Bell’s accustomed eyes saw the difference with even stronger perception 
than her father’s; and it was to supply that vacant place that she had 
eome home. 

She went and sat down beside the old man in the great earthen-floored 
kitchen. Though it was summer, the fire was glowing red as turf-fires do 
burn ; filling the place with aromatic odours. The father sat close by in the 
high-backed wooden chair rudely cushioned, and covered with checked blue 
and white linen. He sat within the glow, not much enlightened by it, 
twisting his thumbs and gazing into the fire. Bell sat down too, ata 
distance from him, with her hands erossed on her lap, in punctilious 
observance of the old-fashioned notion, that, ‘ coming off a journey,” it 
was a necessary homage to propriety todo nothing. It was getting dark; 
the horse and the cows were “suppered,” and all was quiet about 
Whinnyrig ; but Bell, who was near the window, could see those long lucid 
stretches of evening sky, the breaks of primrose light, the green-blue 
wistful horizon, and latitudes of cloud. Such stillness! You could hear 
the breathing of these two in their hushed house. It was quite necessary 
to break this hush by some attempt at conversation. But what was poor 
Bell to talk of? When she essayed to speak, the hysterica passio climbed 
into her throat. 

“Have ye had ony trouble wi’ the beasts the year, faither?”’ at last 
faltered Bell. It was the subject most congenial to that locality; and 
Bell saw no absurdity in the contrast between her question and her 
thoughts. 

“ There never was a year but there was fash with the beasts,” said the 
old man; “and this aboon a’, as was to be expected, I a’ but lost my 
best cow.” 

“That’s Lillie,” said Bell, with a little eagerness. ‘Bonnie beast! 
she sall aye be milkit with my ain hand while I’m at hame.” 

“‘Whisht with your haivers! Lillie’s sell’t!’”’ said her father, with 
some irritation. 

“ Sell’t!” echoed Bell. The tears came fairly rushing to her eyes in 
the dark.’ She turned her head away from the chimney-corner, and looked 
straight out of the window into the wistful sky. Her heart filled; it was 
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all her self-command could do to keep down a fit of tears; but she 
regained her self-possession at last. 

“ You didna tell me when you wrote,” she said, apologetically. 

“ And if I had, what wad hae been the guid?” said Andrew Carr. 
“Tt’s no in my way writing letters. I wrote to you when—when it 
happened; and I wrote you afore the term to come hame ; and what could 
be expected from me mair ?” 

Another long silence fell upon the father and daughter. Bell, with 
her hands in her lap, in that unusual solemn Sabbath-day idleness, looked 
away into the wistful summer evening sky, and watched it change and 
darken without perceiving what it was she saw. Her father sat looking 
down into the red glow of the peat fire. Their silence was more touching 
than any lamentations. They had no heart to speak to each other. The 
link between them, without that mother whose presence had put a certain 
amount of inevitable warmth into it, was not much more than an arbitrary 
bond; for the old farmer of Whinnyrig had never either interested 
himself in his daughter, nor.cared to recognize the wonderful difference 
between life as it appeared to her and life as he knew it. So there was a 
dead wall between them when no living heart was there to bring them 
together. Poor Bell sat tearless, trying vainly to think what she could 
say—making plans within her ardent youthful mind how she would soften 
and subdue him by her tenderness, and impatient that she could not begin 
this moment—but was, like himself, voiceless and spell-bound. She could 
not have told any one how long this silence lasted; but it was only when 
in the darkness she saw a figure approaching the house that Bell sprang 
to her feet, with an impatience which could not be longer restrained. She 
knew the very shape and gait of that figure, as it came slowly through the 
twilight—knew it by that sharp-sightedness of dislike and repugnance 
which is as undeceivable as love. She made haste to light the little oil- 
lamp which stood high up on the mantel-shelf, and threw a dim, smoky 
light from that elevation upon the homely apartment. She even made an 
unnecessary noise and bustle as she did so, as if to draw her father’s 
attention. Her own frame was tingling with sudden vexation and 
impatience, and her heart within her demanding utterance. But Andrew 
Carr took no notice: he did not even raise his head when she bustled 
about the hearth and stretched up to place the lamp in its usual position. 
He shifted his chair a little, to give her room, without saying a word. 
Bell’s patience was almost exhausted. 

“There’s James Lowther coming up the brae,’ 
restrained voice. 

“ Ay?” said the old man, without surprise. 

“You're aye friends yet, I suppose?’’ said Bell. 

“Ou, ay—aye friends,” said her father, in the same indifferent tone. 

Bell was beside herself: her hand trembled, as she fastened the lamp. 
The irritation of grief and disappointment, and solitude, seized upon her. 

T 


’ she said at last, ina — 
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“Eh me! and it was for this I left my guid place?” she said to herself 
under her breath, as she put fresh peats on the fire. 

“ What are ye saying, Bell?” asked Andrew Carr. 

“I’m saying nae doubt he’s a married man and doing weel, that ye’re 
aye friends with him, faither,” said Bell. 

*“He’s just as muckle marriet as ye are,” cried the old man; “ and if 
ye’re no ceevil to the decent lad, ye’ll get little comfort here. She said it 
hersel’ before she was ta’en, and I’ll hae naebody illused in my house.” 

Bell’s pent-up feelings relieved themselves in a long, heavy, impatient 
sigh: she saw ina moment the whole course that lay before her—the 
domestic persecution, the loathed love, all those assaults of rustic courtship 
which from the wrong person are hard inflictions even to a country beauty. 
She went hastily to the great aumrie at one end of the kitchen, and took from 
a corner a large bundle of stockings put there to be mended. It was not 
very dainty work; but Bell was only a country girl, and had no pretentions 
to be a young lady. She took her seat near the fire, within reach of the light, 
and drew one of the stockings over her arm to darn it. She was seated 
thus, her face bent over her work, when the unwelcome visitor entered, 

His personal appearance did not explain the secret of his bad reception. 
He was well-enough looking, a brown-haired, ruddy, stalwart man of 
Annandale, lifting his feet high as he walked, as if he felt himself still 
among the heather; and not without a gleam of real eagerness and lover- 
like anxiety in his sunburnt face. He looked wistfully in at the door, and 
lingered for the invitation, ‘Come in bye! Jamie, come in bye!” which 
after all only came from the gruff voice of Andrew Carr; and, when he had 
obeyed, removed his cap and scratched his head, and looked at Bell, 
longing to speak. Bell took no notice of his bashful looks; she gave him 
@ little dry nod without turning her eyes towards him, and with great 
devotion went on with her stocking. The embarrassing silence was only 
broken by the old man, who after a while began the ordinary topics of 
rural conversation: what were the prospects of the hay; how the turnips 
were looking ; and whether any disease had yet been heard of among the 
potatoes. Andrew Carr spoke with great deliberation, and required little 
answer; Bell darned rapidly, without ever raising her head ; and James 
Lowther sat by, saying little, uneasy under the full glow of the fire. 
Behind the group the evening sky was still darkening through the 
uncurtained windows, and opening out a streak of wistful light in the 
blue perspective. It was a very still, placid, homely scene ; but, had these 
human creatures been visible to the eye in the real sentiments which 
possessed them, how speedily would the group have risen into the world 
of passion. That old man, slowly droning there about his fields, was as 
sternly determined to bend his daughter’s will to his own as if he had 
been a powerful despot, and she a rebellious kingdom : behind the rustic 
lover’s embarrassed looks, fierce love and jealousy were hidden: while 
Bell, all innocent in her domestic occupation, tingled to her very finger- 
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points with such excitement, irritation, and obstinate resolve, such 
restrained indignation and grief, as might have made a passionate heroine 
of the humble young woman. But, to see their homely ways and words, 
who could have imagined the little drama secretly going on under this 
homely roof ? 

“There’s no mony would take to their wark so industrious the very 
night they came hame,” said Lowther, at last—speaking at, as he dared 
not directly address, the lady of his love. 

“Ou, ay—Bell’s grand at her wark; she’ll make a guid wife when her 
time comes,” said Andrew Carr. 

* And that'll never come,” exclaimed Bell, with sudden bitterness, 
surprised out of her self-control. 

“ The lasses aye say sae,” said James Lowther ; “ but it’s weel they’re 
no sae ill as their word, or what would become of us a’? They say, when 
ane’s mair positive than anither, that’s a guid sign.” 

Bell did not condescend to answer; but she raised her head, and gave 
her unlucky admirer a look which made him pause in sudden discomfiture. 
For she was Andrew Carr’s daughter, though she was not like him. She 
was good and honest, but not meek, by nature. Did they think to over- 
come her by such poor artifices? A thousand times, no! 

*‘Broomlees maun be pleasant the noo,” said the old man; “it’s a 
bonnie bit. I mind upon’t in your grandfaither’s time, Jamie. You and 
yours have been lang on that land.” 

“ Far langer than the laird,” said James, with a laugh. ‘‘The Ha’ 
house has changed hands twice since Broomlees was in my name. But 
there’s great need of a woman-body about the place. It’s no what it was 
when you kent it first, nor what we'll have it again, in time, if I get my 
will.”’ 

“Ay, ay; I dare to say ye’ll do weel, if ye get a guid wife,” said 
Andrew Carr. 

Bell listened to this conversation with a perfect fever in her veins. 
Knowing what they meant, and knowing how well they knew certain past 
events which were fresh in her memory, it was intolerable to the high- 
spirited girl to hear herself so spoken at. But a certain natural sense of 

dignity acted as a curb upon her, and restrained her tongue. 
- “Ym thinking ye’ll be glad to be in your ain house,” said the 
adventurous suitor, after another pause; “a strange house can never be 
like ane’s ain place, though it may be grander; and to you, that might be 
your ain mistress, not to say have servants at your ca’ C 

“That’s impossible!” cried Bell; ‘I dinna ca’ Marget Brown a 
servant, nor never will. Her man’s our second cousin, as everybody kens.” 
“But weel ye ken I wasna meaning Marget Brown,” said the 
emboldened lover. 

“TI ken nothing about what ye mean,” cried Bell, rising up with 
angry haste, “nor I care nothing, that’s mair; but ye might have had the 
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sense to let a poor lass alane the first night she’s come hame, and her 
mither away. If ye had held your peace and respected a person, [ 
might have forgiven ye, Jamie Lowther. Buteh, man, ye make me mind; 
ye bring it a’ back to me as clear as yesterday. I wouldna say there was 
anither man in Annandale but would have had the sense to leave the poor 
auld man and me to ourselves the first night, kenning a’ the changes that 
hae been in this house since I gaed away.” 

‘When she had uttered this indignant speech, Bell dropped on her chair 
again for a moment, and wept some hot, angry tears; then rising, 
wiped them indignantly away with her apron, took a candlestick from the 
shelf, lighted the candle at the fire, and went away with hasty, excited 
steps, holding her head high, and looking at nobody. Her admirer sat 
and stared discomfited. Her father said nothing. They kept silent when 
they were left alone till Bell’s steps, echoing her anger, had sounded up 
the wooden, resounding stair, and were lost in the stillness of her own 
room. Then at last the old man spoke— 

* Ye’ll take nae notice, Jamie ?” said the farmer of Whinnyrig. 

“ No the noo,” said Lowther, vindictively ; then, changing his tone, 
“T’m meaning the women maun hae their spite out,” he added. “No, 
I'll never heed.” 

“T’m nae sae sure ye ken the crater after a’,” said Andrew Carr, with 
a movement of compunction. “‘She’s like the wife in outward appear- 
ance, but she’s a rael Carr in her spirit. If it was for her advantage to 
have her ain way—but, it canna be that—it canna be that! Do you ever 
hear onything 0’ yon ne’er-do-weel, now ?” 

“ It’s no likely,” said Lowther, with a little contempt; “if he’s living 
he’s at the other end o” the world, and I canna just say I’m so great in 
his favour as to make him write letters to me.” 

 Aweel, weel time tries a’; but I'll no keep you ony later the night, 
Jamie, my man,” said Bell’s father. ‘‘ Come back soon, but no ower-soon, 
and let bygones be bygones ; it’ll a’ come about in time, if ye have but 
patience a bit.” 

‘* Patience !”” echoed Lowther to himself, as he stood-on the broken 
moorland ground below, and looked back at the thatched house of 
Whinnyrig and the light which streamed from the attic window; “ aye, 
patience! But if I aince hae ye, I’ll mak ye pay for this, ye witch,” he 
muttered, shaking his fist at the wmdow,—and with this virtuous sentiment 
strode slowly home from his lover’s journey, leaving the father and 
daughter still further apart than when he came. 


Cuapter II, 
Tue light shone faintly out of that attic window long after all the neigh- 
bourhood was hushed to sleep. The little room inside had few attractions, 
and little to distinguish it as a maiden’s bower. The sloping roof, the 
are walls, the uncarpeted floor, and Bell’s great box standing under the 
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window, were unlovely surroundings. But the farmer’s daughter of 
Whinnyrig was not fastidious nor fanciful. She sat at the little table with 
her Bible open before her, vainly trying to fix her thoughts to what she 
had been reading, while, instead of the sacred words, a phantasmagoria of 
past scenes kept gliding before her eyes, and drew her mind astray. She 
clasped her hard but comely hands over her forehead, and shut out the 
light from her eyes, suffering those visions which would not be forbidden 
—homely pictures, no way sublimated out of that homely seene, yet full of 
the deepest primitive emotion. She saw herself come into that same 
apartment all dewy-eyed and blushing, half afraid of her own beauty and 
happiness, the beaming face that caught her eye in the little glass; and 
following her came the mother, quick to mark that crisis, to hear the 
half-told tale, and shelter the girl from her own secret, shamefaced terror. 
Oh, hour of tenderest gladness! almost sweeter than the troth-plight 
which preceded it. But darker were the scenes ‘that followed. She saw 
the doubtful household looks, the mother’s hasty glance in at her chamber- 
door, not waiting except to say good night, afraid of conference. Then 
the tender, troubled, suggestive speeches, the hints about sailors and their 
temptations, the father’s angry preference of “a decent lad at hame,” all 
the slowly accumulating distrust, dislike, and doubt whieh rose like a 
mist round the figure of her sailor-lover—then, unaware of his secret 
enemies, far off at sea. Then, when the clouds had gathered to their 
darkest, that storm that at last had violently rent the two asunder. But 
the sobs broke poor Bell’s heart as she remembered herself fallen upon 
that bed in her despair, and her mother silent, thinking nothing was to 
be said, stroking the poor cheek from which that tempest had taken all 
the youthful colour. ‘‘ Willie thankless! Willie a traitor! Tell me I’m 
dead, and T’ll believe you sooner,” sobbed out Bell, repeating in imagina- 
tion her own very words, and thinking she felt her mother’s hand, 
hopeless of all other comfort, stroking with a pathetic, silent caress her 
eighteen-year-old colourless cheek. 

That was four long years ago. It was James Lowther, of Broomlees, 
that had put that stigma on his sailor cousin. He said the boy had been 
trained, and loved, and set out in life by old Broomlees, his uncle and 
guardian, and that Bell’s lover had not only used his uncle with the basest 
ingratitude, but had appropriated to his own purposes money entrusted to 
him, and brought the old man into trouble. Some circumstances of 
dissipation and fickleness had not been wanting to increase the force of 
the picture. Andrew Carr, entirely convinced, had forbidden Bell ever: 
to see the culprit, or let him know the reason of his dismissal. Her 
mother, wiser in her humility, would not yield implicit credit to the tale- 
bearer, and yet would not justify the accused. All that the good woman 
could do was to stroke with her kind hand that passionate young cheek, 
and “wait for Providence,” as she said. But Bell was too young, too 
impatient, too hot-blooded to wait for Providence. She wrote a passionate, 
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appealing letter to Willie at sea, calling on him to come forward and clear 
himself. She denounced James Lowther with all the fiery vehemence of a 
woman anda Carr. Things came to a violent crisis, and threatened dis- 
ruption of all the peace and union of the household. Day by day poor 
Bell, with dry eyes burning with anxiety, looked for Willie’s letter; day 
by day her father stalked about his little farm, with outbursts of impatient 
wrath and indignation against the drooping girl; day by day her mother 
soothed her compassionately, looked on and prayed, and said nothing; 
and night by night James Lowther disturbed the household with his 
hateful presence, and sought the heart in its rebound—that changeable 
female heart of which so many a song and story is told; but which was 
no more like the strong-beating, passionate, honest heart of Isabell Carr 
than midnight is like noon. 

Such things could have been borne; but a harder agony followed the 
unexplainable mystery and anguish of Bell’s life. Willie’s letter did not 
come, Willie did not write—even more, did not return—never was heard of 
—lisappeared totally into that blank, aching, dreadful darkness which every 
where encompasses the little bit of the world we see. If his ship had been 
lost, the dreadful secret might have been explained. But his ship was not 
lost : it arrived, and he arrived at that far foreign port—the very name of 
which, if you mentioned it, would still send a thrill of pain through Bell’s 
vigorous frame. But there the darkness swallowed up the brave and 
candid sailor; what he had to say for himself, or, if he had nothing to 
say for himself, and the lie against which Bell struggled was true, nobody 
could tell. The anguish of that long expectation need not be told; the 
quiet years had swallowed it up and gone down upon it, leaving no trace. 
Bell went away when she could endure no longer, “to service,” to quench 
her heart, or get new life into it; in that primeval struggle with hard 
labour and outside facts, which is the best discipline for human creatures. 
She had fought her battle so far bravely ; till now, at last, when she had 
come home. 

But, to see before her very eyes that author of her calamity ; to know 
that she had been sent for—not to fill her dead mother’s place, nor from 
the impulse of a relenting heart, softened by sorrow—but to be wooed 
and carried home by this man, the object of all the resentment possible 
to woman, the cause of all her sufferings—Bell would have been more 
than a mere human daughter could she have borne it. Her breast 
swelled in a passion of grief, indignation, injured love, and injured pride. 
With a hysterical gasp it swelled, “as if it would burst.” These 
emotions, which rose so high in her own retirement, where no mother 
followed now to soften the tide of passion or cool the burning cheek, 
would never be disclosed to the light of day. All a Scotchwoman’s 
jealous reticence—all the proud, shy, self-control of a country-girl, brought 
up in such a house as that of Whinnyrig, built strong barriers around 
to confine the flood within its source; but here, where no one could see, 
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the passionate bosom swelled, the wild hands clenched each other, the 
bitterness poured itself forth. There were gleams in the east of early 
dawn, and the atmosphere had lightened, with a gradual smile and 
clearing of outline, all outside, before sleep visited the eyes of . Bell. 
Ere that time she had nerved herself, as best she could, for that prospect 
before her. These daily, nightly persecutions; the necessity of bearing 
with this man’s presence; hearing him, seeing him, knowing why he 
came; even, perhaps, tolerating his svfit, so far as being within the same 
apartment with him made it necessary—no wonder that it was with a sick 
impatience and disgust of everything, that Bell, at last, closed her wearied, 
hot eyes upon the dawning light. 

* And he’s sell’t Lillie!” were the first words Bell said, as, hastily 
dressing herself, she looked out at her little windgw next morning, and 
saw Robert Brown’s black cow already in the dewy field. The bitter- 
ness of this exclamation could only be understood by an Annandale girl, 
proudly conscious of one beautiful fair cow among the little group of 
black cattle so usual in Dumfriesshire. Amid all her more engrossing 
troubles, Bell could yet feel a pang for the loss of Lillie, her mother’s 
favourite, the “‘ grandest milker”’ in the whole parish. ‘It’s just like a’ 
the rest,” she said to herself bitterly, as she went down stairs. And 
perhaps it did not give a more Christian gentleness to her feelings as she 
descended into the hard beginning of her unlovely life. 

When the father and datighter met that morning, neither of them 
took any notice whatever of the scene of last night. In such primitive 
Scotch households, “‘ good-night ” and “‘good-morrow ”’ are dispensed with 
from members of the same family. There were no morning salutations 
between Andrew Carr and his daughter. They took their homely 
breakfast together with little conversation. What talk there was, was 
about “the beasts,” that subject on which an Annandale peasant is 
naturally eloquent. The old man had bethought himself that there was 
acalf of Lillie’s in the byer, and condescended to conciliate Bell by this 
fact, And Bell, we are obliged to confess, though it may convey a 
depreciating impression of her character and mind, was conciliated and 
pleased to hear it. She went about her work more lightly in consequence. 
She patted the long-legged, foolish animal, called it “ my bonnie woman,” 
fed it out of her own hand—did everything an experienced country- 
Woman could do to attract its youthful affections. She had a hard day’s 
work before her, as always, and no time for thinking. Marget Brown, 
too, came up at an early hour from the cottage, and the two fell into 
close conversajion, as became old friends. On the whole, Bell was not 
miserable. She was nothing in the world of a heroine. When she went 
out to the door and lingered a moment in her pretty country dress—that 
short gown and petticoat which has almost disappeared out of Scotland— 
and, putting up her hand to shelter her eyes, looked out upon the familiar 

—it was, indeed, the landscape she looked at, and not any 
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illusive picture in her own imagination ; the low pastoral hills, not very 
far off, with all their different tinges of colour; the rich wooded line 
which betrayed towards the east the course of “the water;” the 
* neat-moss,” on the other side of the little hillock, with its fantastic 
paths and deep cuttings, glimmering where the sun eaught them with 
gleams of water—all this was fair and sweet to the accustomed eyes of 
Bell. And not less sweet was the hum that filled the atmosphere every 
where—an indefinite mist of sound; in which poultry, sheep, cattle, and 
men had all their distinct inarticulate strain, and which now and then 
the soft low of a cow or the sharp bark of a dog defined for an instant 
and made complete. When, at last, her own thoughts began to reflect 
themselves in that landscape, and Bell remembered that along that moor- 
land road last night her unwelcome admirer had made his appearance, 
she dropped her hand from her eyes and turned back to her work—wiser 
in unconscious natural wisdom than many a great philosopher. Such 
indulgences of sentiment were not for the manager of Whinnyrig—not, at 
least, in good daylight and with work in hand to do. 

*T dinna doubt ye'll mak a change—you ought at your time o’ 
life, with a’ the world before you,” said Marget Brown; “it’s no like me, 
hadden doun with wark and weans. Young folks dinna ken, as I say 
to Robbie mony ’s the day—dinna ken the half nor the quarter o’ what’s 
before them; no that I would énvy you. Bell, my woman, ye’ll have 
an awfu’ handfu’ of the auld man, if ye canna turn your heart to young 
Broomlees.”’ 

“If ye want to please me, Marget, ye’ll never mention his name,” 
said Bell, shortly. 

“T’m sure it’s nae pleasure to me,” said Marget. ‘I canna say he 
ever took my fancy, yon lad—nae mair like some o’ his kin—But whisht, 
whisht, we’re no to speak o’ that. The mistress, ye ken, she never would 
say one thing nor anither. She was aye for waiting upon Providence; 
she was aye a rael guid woman, as was seen on her at the last. But, 
Bell, if ye’ll believe me, I dinna doubt she got mair light on some things 
at the hinder end.” 

Bell’s face flushed with sudden excitement ; she held out her hands in 
a wild appeal to her companion, and gasped an inarticulate inquiry which 
startled Marget. 

“I’m no meaning onything to make ye look so white,” cried Marget, 
“naething out o’ the way. Bell, my woman! Bless me, no! Naething 
uncanny ever came to a saint like yon. But just when a’ was maist 
ower, and me at the bedside—(and sair, sair vexed we were that ye couldna 
be sent for—but death aye seems sudden whenever he comes)—she held 
out her bit thin hands, and says she, ‘Willie! bless ye, my man!’ 
says she, ‘ye’ll make my bairn happy yet.’ Bell! Eh my woman! I 
wouldna have tell’t ye if I had thought ye would have ta’en’t sae muekle 
to heart.” 
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For poor Bell, as was but natural, had fallen into a passion of tears. 
When these were spent, however, the Scotch girl quickly recovered her 
composure. It was a wonderful relief to her heart to be at liberty to 
speak about her mother at all, and the two entered upon that sad 
engrossing subject with all the minutiae of recollection, and all the 
eagerness of inquiry which specially belongs to the death-bed. But when 
Marget had unburdened her heart of all her remembrances, she returned to 
her original starting-point. 

“But, mind my words,” said Marget, “ Jamie Lowther 0’ Broomlees 
has grippit the auld man fast, Bell. He’s gotten our maister in his toils, 
as I say to Robbie—some way or other he’s gotten that influence on him 
a body daurna say a word. And, eh Bell, if ye canna turn your heart to 
young Broomlees—as indeed it’s little to be expected—ye’ll hae an awfu’ 
handfu’ o’ the auld man!” 

Bell heard this augury in silence; she knew it well enough without 
any warning. Just now she had her mother’s gleam of death-bed wandering 
or insight—which was it?—to comfort her. There was no doubt on the 
subject in Bell’s mind; she received these words as if they had come from 
Heaven—a sacredness more than earthly was about the utterance of the 
dying. It came to her like a ray of light in the surrounding darkness— 
she felt her heart buoyed up with an unexplainable exhilaration. If the 
influence waned, it was at least ineffable for the time. 

That night Andrew Carr himself entered upon the same all-important 


‘subject. The two were alone together as before; but Bell was busy 


with her stockings from the beginning of the conversation, and that very 
fact helped to fortify and calm her. 

“ Bell,” said her father, “ it’s my desire you should show some civility 
to Jamie Lowther. Ye ken what he comes here for as weel as me.” 

“He might ken better than to come here at a’,” said Bell, with 
involuntary bitterness. . 

“That’s no a manner to speak to me,” said Andrew Carr; “TI require 
ye, upon your obedience, to do what I’m telling ye. It’s for you Jamie 
Lowther comes here, and I’ve promised him he’s to get you.” 

** Faither !” cried Bell, with a start and cry of indignation. 

“T’m speaking plain fac’,” cried the irritated old man; “I’m in my 
ain house, where I’ve aye been king and priest. Providence gied me the 
charge ower you, and it’s your business to obey.” 

“Tf it’s to be ceevil, I’ll be ceevil,” said Bell, restraining herself with 
4 great effort ; “and I’m no unceevil,” she added, in a lower voice. 

“Hear to what I’ve got to say to you. I’ve chosen him for your 
man—I’ve promised you for a wife to him,” said Andrew Carr; “ ye’re 
mine to dispose of baith by God’s law and man’s, and I tell ye I’ve gien 
Jamie Lowther my word.” 

“ But, faither, ye ken it canna be,” said Bell, holding her breath so 
strongly, to keep herself calm, that her words ended in a gasp. 
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** Wherefore canna it be? I’ve gien my word it shall be,” said Andrew 
Carr. 

“You're hard, but you’re no ¢hat hard,” cried poor Bell, always 
struggling after the meekness which was so difficult to her. “If I was 
young and free, I might bend my heart to your bidding, faither; but ye 
ken a’ as weel as me. Let alane a’ that’s happened, and a’ I blame 
Jamie Lowther for; let alane I count him for my enemy, though I wish 
him no ill; let alane a’ thing but the ae thing—there’s this still,” said 
Bell, a sob escaping from her in the midst of her words, “I like anither 
lad better,—and oh, faither, faither! you ken that, and so does he.” 

“ Tt makes nae difference,” said the old man: ‘if ye can speak up in 
my face, and name that ne’er-do-weel that cares nothing for you, as is 
weel seen; if ye’ve nae shame like ither women, it’s no my blame—I lay 
my command upon you, and this is what ye are to do.” 

“ But I canna,” said Bell; “onything else in the world—onything 
else in the world, if it was my life.” 

“TI wonder what the better I wad be o’ your life,” said the old man, 
testily; “your life! Na; onything but the only thing that’s wanted ! 
I've made up my mind; tak Jamie Lowther, or never mair ca’ yourself 
buirn o’ mine.” 

*‘ If I was to be cast out of the house this moment; if I was to die on 
the moor, and never more see the light of day; if I was to be swallowed 
up by the earth, like Dathan and Abiram,” cried Bell—gradually rising in 
irrestrainable emotion, wringing her hands, yet facing him with a pale look 
of resolve—for she knew her father well enough to know that he could keep 
even such a promise—‘ I'll die if ye like, and welcome, but I’ll no perjure 
my soul!” 

The two faced each other for a moment, both resolute, daring all 
things. Then the old man turned his chair round to the fire. “ I'll gie ye 
three days to think,” said Andrew Carr. 

Bell sank down on her seat trembling, yet restraining herself. Three 
days! and it was but yesterday, with thoughts so different, that she had 
come home! 
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THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 


BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A 


LonvDON may fairly be considered an enormous Cyclopedia of History, of 
which nearly every street forms a volume, and every house a chapter. 
To the reflective mind it is peopled by the past as well as by the present 
inhabitants. We think of Dr. Johnson in Fleet Street; of Oliver Gold- 
smith in Green Arbour Court. Memories rush upon us more thickly in our 
public buildings, for they connect themselves with so large a variety of 
our fellow-men and their acts—whether they be political, religious, cha- 
ritable, or merely speculative—that the edifices for the due discharge of the 
duties thus ¢alled forth, whether the House of Parliament or the South 
Sea House, abound in suggestions which may worthily employ the mind. 
It is recorded of the great French tragedienne Rachel, that on the morning 
of her last departure from Paris she rose at early dawn, and went alone 
in a small open carriage to the theatre which was the scene of her profes- 
sional triumph, and, stopping in front of it in the silent morning, indulged, 
undisturbed, in a last reverie of retrospection, which restored to her mind 
long-past glories in her professional career. There is something 
intensely melancholy in a closed or a deserted place of amusement ; it is all 
the more sombre because it is created to be gay. A theatre by daylight 
is ghastly in its wretchedness. Vauxhall never gave the idea of a pleasant 
garden; yet all such places abound in memories of exciting scenes, of 
triumphs in dramatic or vocal art, over which the delighted professional or 
enthusiastic amateur will descant during his mortal career with pleasure. 

Less gloomy than the theatre, the concert-room and the ball-room have 
still a ¢ristesse of their own. The visions of “‘ fair women and brave men” who 
have whirled away hours of happiness in the large, dull, comfortless saloon 
that even Almack’s “looks” by day, can scarcely relieve the feeling of 
sadness that its blank immensity produces on the mind. The Hanover 
Square Rooms, when they echo in the same way to a solitary footfall, are 
dull enough; and it requires a strong imagination to invest them with 
the life and enthusiasm so frequently exhibited there, when each seat has 
hardly held down its excited occupant, as strains “to which gods might 
listen and admire” have burst forth from the now-deserted orchestra. 

The English, it will be allowed, are at the present time a “ musical” 
nation; and there is no great capital where a purer class of music is 
enjoyed, understood, and more generally patronized, than in London. 
True, we may have an abundance of vulgarities, may patronize “‘ nigger” 
niclodies, and other works of still more questionable taste ; but it must 
always be remembered that the larger mass. of the community have not, 
and cannot have, the educational refinement necessary to the appreciation 
of a Beethoven or a Mendelsshon. This large public must be provided 
for in its own particular way ; and hence mere organ-grinding may find its 
grateful listeners to applaud and reward it. 
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The rise and spread of a higher-class musical taste in England is due 
to a vast amount of perseverance, and no small share of the direst perse- 
eution, John Bull delighted in his old ballads and dance-tunes ; very 
properly too, say we ; but, as is too usual with him, he believed in nothing 
else. ‘ Greensleeves,” “ Sellenger’s Round,” ‘‘ Old Sir Simon the King,” 
“ Arthur-a-Bradley,” and others of that class, enlivened him at country 
wakes, May-day festivals, and election balls. They were as exhilarating 
as brandy-punch, and he wished for no other music. The more refined 
strains of Italy, where harmony sometimes superseded melody, were to 
him as mawkish as eau sucrée offered in place of his strong drinks. He 
eould not take the dose qnietly, and with true Bull-like ferocity sallied 
forth with the only argument he knew how to use, the argumentum bacu- 
linum, and with “ beef-fed” sinews, of which he boasted, did he show 
 frog-eating” foreigners that themselves and their music were equally 
unpalatable to him. 

The rioting at theatres when Italian singers first attempted operas in 
London, in its violence, and its suecess in banishing them for a time, 
might excite our doubt of its truth, could we not remember similar scenes 
enacted but a few years ago when a company of French actors intended 
to occupy Drury Lane. In the end, musical art triumphed; but the vie- 
tory was not won without the battle. 

It was chiefly due to individual energy, and that of the humblest class, 
that concerts became fashionable and regularly established in London. 
The first meeting deserving the name was held in a remote part of the 


town, unfit for genteel resort, and, when reached, deficient in proper 
accommodation. 


** Tt was in the dwelling of Thomas Britton—one who gained his liveli- 
hood by selling about the streets small-coal, which he carried on his back— 
that a periodical performance of music took place, to which were invited 
people of the first consequence. The house was in Aylesbury Street, Clerken- 
well ; the room of performance was over the coal-shop ; and, strange to tell! 
Tom Britton’s concert was the weekly resort of the old, the young, the gay, 
and the fair of all ranks, including the highest order of nobility.” 


Such is Sir John Hawkins’s account of this singular origin of popular 
eoncerts. But Thomas Britton, it should be observed, was no ordinary 
man; he was well described as ‘a lover of learning, a performer in 
music, and a companion for a gentleman any day of his life.” In earry- 
ing his chareoal about town for sale, Tom naturally passed bookstalls 
and shops where “curiosities of literature” would be hidden from all 
but the student of books. When he arrived at such a spot, he rested 
his sack on the ground, freed his hands from his coal-measure, and 
searched for bibliographical treasures. In this way he obtained a most 
curious library of rare books, and could, on stated occasions, join 
noblemen and gentlemen in Paternoster Row, and talk with them over 
their mutual good fortune in meeting with rarities. Britton played the 
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bass-viol, and the social tastes that brought book-collectors of all ranks . 
together enabled him to do the same for music. The large room over his 
coal-shed was given gratis for their use. The concerts were gratis also, 
and the best men in London played at them, the visitors being well-known 
amateurs and nobles, who did not disdain a scramble up the ladder that 
led from the coal-shed to the concert-room, rewarded as they were sure 
to be by the best music. 


“Though mean thy rank, yet in thy hunible cell 
Did gentle peace, and arts, unpurchased dwell.’’ 


Cibber, in his famed “Apology,” has noted the difficulties which beset 
the introduction of foreign singers to the English stage. This was in the 
early years of the last century, when, as he phrases it, “the Italian Opera 
first began to steal into England, but in as rude a disguise and as unlike 
itself as possible ; in a lame hobbling translation into our own language, 
with false quantities or metre out of measure to its original notes, sung 
by our own unskilful voices, with graces misapplied to almost every senti- 
ment, and with action lifeless and unmeaning through every character.” 
Then came the strange mixture of English and foreign singers in the 
same opera; the natives singing in the vernacular, the foreigners respond- 
ing in Italian, than which nothing can be conceived more absurd, or more 
destructive of art. 

It was in 1710 that the first Italian opera, Almahide, was represented 
entirely by Italian artists. An English singer of eminence, Mrs, Tofts, 
however, occasionally played with them when the greatest stars among 
them appeared. This lady seems to have fallen easily into an imitation of 
that greed for money and applause which was popularly believed to 
belong to foreigners, by such as judged from some few glaring examples. 
She, however, seems to have combined with it many other unpopular traits, 
which led to the following epigram :— 

‘“‘ 80 bright is thy beauty, so charming thy song, 
As had drawn both the beasts and their Orpheus along : 
But such is thy av’rice, and such is thy pride, 
That the beasts must have stary’d, and the poet have dy’d.” 


Large salaries were paid to singers from the Continent from the very earliest 
time of their importation; in addition to which it became a fashion with 
Tich amateurs to make them money presents; favourite ladies, like 
Mingotti, obtained heavy drafts on noblemen’s bankers, which one lady of 
rank imitated by sending Farinelli one for two hundred pounds. 

Crowds of nobility and gentry were attracted about the same time to 
Drury Lane, to witness the performance of operas, in which the principal 
characters were sustained by an Italian named Valentini, in his own lan- 
. guage, while the remainder of the songs and recitative were sung and 
recited by Englishmen in English—an absurdity which has seldom been 
‘surpassed. Vanbrugh and Congreve endeavoured to profit by the pre- 
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vailing taste, and produced an opera called The Triumph of Love, trans- 
lated from the Italian, with the songs adapted to the original music. It, 
however, met with no success; and after being thrice performed was 
withdrawn. Owen M‘Swiney, the first Director of the Opera, was ulti- 
mately ruined; and so capricious was the public, that Cibber records— 
“ We have seen even Farinelli singing to an audience of five-and-thirty 
pounds.” 

A Swiss adventurer, named Heidegger, obtained the favour of the 
great in the reign of George I., and he was appointed Director of Music 
and Masquerades to the monarch and court. Under his auspices, Faus- 
tina, Cuzzoni, Farinelli and others, appeared, and reaped large harvests in 
England. Feuds among the cognoscenti ran high on the subject of the 
abilities of their favourites. Cibber, in somewhat quaint language, says, 
‘These costly canary-birds have sometimes infested the whole body of our 
dignified lovers of music with the same childish animosities. Ladies have 
been known to decline their visits, upon account of their being of a different 
musical party.” The disputes between Cuzzoni and Faustina for prece- 
dence, in the summer of 1727, completely broke up the fashionable world 
into partisans of one or other. The extreme of this musical furore has 
been immortalized by Hogarth in one of the plates of “The Rake’s Pro- 
gress,” where a small engraving, cast upon the ground of the Rake’s 
morning-room, exhibits Farinelli enthroned as Apollo; kneeling ladies 
offer their hearts on the altar before him, exclaiming ‘“ One God—one 
Farinelli!”—a phrase absolutely made use of by one fair leader of ton. 
Hogarth was as bigoted an Englishman as any could be, and his works 
abound with bold hits at the foreign singers and the un-English tastes 
they generated. 

It was in the year 1720 that a plan was adopted for a more regular 
and certain support to the lyrical drama and concert than could be ensured 
by the casual attendance of the public. A fund of £50,000 was raised by 
subscription, of which sum £1,000 was contributed by King George the 
First. The project was placed under the management of a Governor, Deputy- 
governor, and twenty Directors, and called the Royal Academy of Music. 
To render the design as complete as possible, not only the chief vocal 
performers, but a lyric poet, and three of the best composers then in 
Europe who could be prevailed upon to visit this country, were soon 
afterwards engaged—viz., Attilia, Handel, and Bononcini. Gallini was 
at this time Manager of the Opera House; but his days were disturbed 
by continued feuds, particularly as to the superiority of the two last- 
named composers. Horace Walpole, writing to Mann in 1741, tells him— 
“ The Opera is to be on the French system of dancers, scenes, and dresses.” 

Handel had by this time ensured his success as a popular musician 
by the production of works especially suited to the English taste. In 
fact, he was so completely identified therewith, that the Italian party ex- 
pressly opposed him, and ultimately had a sufficient influence to deaden 
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the effect of his greatest work, ‘The Messiah,” and compel him to visit 
Ireland, where a greater welcome attended him. Walpole was evidently 
‘no friend to the great Saxon, and notes his success on his return to 
England in no complimentary strain :—“ Handel,” he says, “ has set up 
an oratorio against the operas, and succeeds. He has hired all the 
goddesses from farces, and the singers of ‘ Roast Beef’ from between the 

‘acts, at both theatres ; with a man with one note in his voice, and a girl 
without ever a one; and so they sing, and make brave hallelujahs; and 
the good company encore the recitative, if it happens to have any cadence 
like what they call a tune.” 

The success which now attended Oratorio, or Concert, at last induced 
their patrons to think of a befitting place for their performance. The 
theatres or the public rooms of taverns were felt to be inappropriate ; 
and, under the auspices of Royalty, the Hanover Square Rooms were 
completed by Sir John Gallini. They combine Concert and Ball rooms; 
but it is only with the former that we have now to do. It isanoble room, 
measuring 95 feet in length by 35 in width, and is capable of holding 800 
persons. The low-arched roof is well adapted for sound. The em- 
blematic paintings upon it are by Cipriani, and are good examples of an 
artist most popularly known in England by the numerous engravings, 
after his designs, by Bartolozzi. The same artists designed and executed 
the concert-tickets for many years—works once highly prized by collectors. 
The Concert-room seems to speak only of past glories: in its palmy days 
it was one of the wonders of London, and its decorations considered as 
the ne plus ultra of gorgeous taste. It has lived to be superseded by 
more splendid and convenient rooms, where good music can be heard at 
atithe of former cost. Still, the old room, for its time, was elegant— 
with its delicate paintings, white and gold enrichments, and walls pan- 
neled with looking-glass. The Royal Box too, in front of the Orchestra, 
insensibly calls to mind the good old George the Third, with his Queen 
and family, enjoying the strains of sound English music as unpreten- 
tiously as any of his subjects below. 

The change of taste, the establishment of other music-halls, and the 
love of novelty so characteristic of the “great public,” has condemned 
Hanover Square Rooms to destruction; and houses or warehouses may in 
a short time occupy their site. Let us, then, linger a few moments within 
walls so often ‘eloquent with sweet sounds” from vocalists and musicians 
who have delighted us and our forefathers. In 1776 the Concerts of 
Ancient Music were established, “to keep alive a love for the works of 
the older masters,” a rage for novelty at that time threatening to throw all 
the compositions of the olden time into oblivion. In 1812, the Philhar- 
monic Concerts were established, to cultivate instrumental music; and it 
boasted one of the finest bands in Europe: an engagement as a member 
thereof giving a musician high standing in his profession, Haydn and 
Weber have superintended their own works at these Concerts; while a host 
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of singers have appeared on the platform to enchant all listeners. From 
1808 to 1810, Madame Catalani, the most celebrated of prima donnas, 
carried all before her in a series of concerts here, in absolute opposition to 
the greatest English singers of the time, who were arrayed against her at 
the Opera Concert Rooms, and included Mrs. Billington and Braham. 
But it is invidious to name any great departed vocalist or musician in 
connection with these Rooms, which have echoed to the music of the 
greatest in the art from their opening-night to the present time. 

It is possible for the thoughtful man to sit in this deserted room and 
dream over its past glories, even as Rachel sat in the quiet morning and 
thought, opposite the theatre which had been the scene of her profes. 
sional victories. In the loneliness of solitude the mind often best expands 
itself. Crowds, excitement, and confusion go to make the public 
triumph ; but calm contemplation gives that triumph its due value. As 
you gaze on the lonely rooms, visions of the past fill the void ; from King 
to Commoner crowd the seats, and all that has made music a living art 
throng the orchestra. They pass before the mental vision a long array 
of brilliant spirits, whose enjoyment of an exquisite art has been quad- 
rupled by giving intense enjoyment to their fellows, and lightened most 
innocently and pleasantly the load of care each is doomed to bear in life. 
The world owes its deepest debt of gratitude to the professors of the Fine * 
Arts, and perhaps most of all to that of Music, for much of the purest and 
best gratification at its command. 

But it would not be just to the old Rooms, or to the English charac- 
ter, if we neglected to note the high and holy purposes of charity to which 
they have been occasionally devoted. How many are the good works that 
have been first promulgated, and the divine music of “a heart singing 
with joy,” vibrating among the poor, the widow, and the orphan, through 
the eloquent appeals that have been made here—and never made in vain. 
The worthless profligate, Charles the Second, was so impressed by that 
benevolence of the Dutch, that he is said to have declared, when that 
country was in peril, “he believed God would always help Holland, be- 
cause of its abounding charities.” Let us hope the same for England. 
Cold and unsocial as we may occasionally be, like the Hollanders we have 
a hand “open as the day to sacred Charity.” How many thousand 
kind hearts have beat in unison, all desirous to do good, while meeting 
on this pious errand here. 

We leave the old Rooms with kindly thoughts—pleasant memories 
only float about them; and when they are doomed to destruction, we 
shall feel that another link with the great and good departed has been 
broken in the world of London. 
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PEARLS AND PEARL DIVERS 
OF THE GULF OF CALIFORNIA. 


THERE are few seas in the world less frequeuted by the generality of 
voyagers than the Gulf of California, and few coasts more desolate than 
those of the barren and mountainous Peninsula from which it takes its 
name. From the mouth of the Rio Colorado to Cape St. Lucas, a distance 
of nearly nine hundred miles, there are to be found only three or four 
villages, inhabited chiefly by old Mexican families, generally of purer race 
and of more primitive manners than their countrymen in the better known 
provinces of the Republic. 

During the greater part of the year, Old California is almost as com- 
pletely cut off from intercourse with the rest of the world as if it belonged 
to another planet. The arrival of the schooner-yacht Josephine, off the 
entrance of the liliputian harbour of Santa Rosalia, on a sultry morning in 
the spring of 1859, produced considerable excitement among a party of 
straw-hatted natives, whom we could descry through a telescope sauntering 
onthe beach, apparently doing nothing in particular. It wae evidently the 
first event of any importance they had witnessed for a long period, and 
they were not disposed to let it pass by unimproved. In a very short 
time a narrow canoe, rudely formed of the hollowed trunk of a tree, came 
alongside, and a spare, sun-dried little man, with European features, but 
tawnier than many Indians, sprang lightly on the deck of the yacht. He 
announced himself as the pilot of the port, and his services were of course 
immediately accepted. He appeared rather glad to have an opportunity 
of talking with strangers, and, before he had been a quarter of an hour on 
board, had indulged us with a glimpse of the more remarkable events of 
his career. A Frenchman by birth, he had come to the Peninsula twenty 
years previously, “before the mast” of a whaler. Like the sailors of 
Ulysses, he preferred the lotus on shore to the salt beef on board, and 
reflecting that France was distant, and the ocean weary, had deserted from 
his ship, married a Californian damsel, and in course of time had almost 
forgotten his native language. He explained to me, in confidence, that 
his duties as pilot were merely nominal, as very few vessels ever entered 
the harbour, and fewer still required any assistance. By his own account, 
he passed his time chiefly in meditating on his good or bad fortune during 
the last pearl-fishing season, and in looking forward to, and speculating 
on, the prospects of the next. 

After getting the yacht inside, the basin, we ascended for about a mile, 
in canoes, a shallow creek fringed with manglé trees, until we reached the 
gardens and irrigated fields which surround the little town, standing at the 
foot of a tall rock crowned by the massive and half-ruined church and 
mission-house of Santa Rosalia. This little settlement, originally founded 
by the devoted Missionary Fathers of the seventeenth century, is a bright 
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oasis in an arid desert of sun-scorched rocks—a green valley rich in trellised 
vines, shady palm-groves, and rustling fields of sugar-cane, overhung by 
red sierras, through whose rocky gorges no stream of water ever runs, 
and which produce only a scanty vegetation of stunted bushes and thorny 
eacti. The inhabitants of this quiet nook are not troubled by any Anglo- 
Saxon ideas about the value of time, or the dignity of labour. The fields 
are cultivated by half-Indian peons, who take care not to work very hard; 
and the white aristocracy occupy themselves chiefly in smoking cigarritos 
and taking siestas. 

The ladies superintend their household affairs in a mild way, and 
amuse themselves with religious festivals and balls; their lords take a 
certain drowsy interest in Mexican politics, and have been known even to 
go so far as to make the town the scene of a revolution, conducted of 
course in a quiet and lazy manner. The only real tie connecting them 
with the rest of the world is the pearl trade, and the diving season is the 
only break in the monotonous circle of their year. After a short stay in 
the harbour of the Mission of Santa Rosalia, the Josephine weighed anchor; 
and we cruised fora few months among the silent islands, and explored the 
wildly picturesque and desolate bays of the Sea of Cortes, without meeting 
a sail or being hailed by a canoe. Ori shore, we discovered here and there 
some faint trace of former human occupation, which only rendered the 
actual solitude more impressive. The silence was only broken by the 
occasional harsh ery of a pelican, by the barking and bellowing of a herd 
of seals, and by the nightly chorus of howling coyotés on the beach. 

When we returned to Santa Rosalia, during the hottest part of the 
summer, we found the scene along the whole coast in the neighbourhood 
of the harbour completely changed. The little port was filled by small 
craft of every description, and the population of the town itself was more 
than doubled. 

Along the beach were to be seen at intervals little wigwams of cane 
and drift-wood, and numerous camp-fires, where dusky Indian women, 
fearless of sun-stroke, sat and prepared mysterious messes in pots of red 
earthenware. The sea-birds in the most secluded bays were disturbed by 
the unwonted intrusion of swift canoes, and by the wild songs and splash- 
ing paddles of the long-haired boatmen. In the town, many small 
capitalists and speculators had taken up their abode, and a certain amount 
of activity and bustle had replaced the usual dolce far niente. It was the 
busiest moment of the diving season—the Buceo, as it is called, which has 
been annually carried on in the Gulf ever since Lower California passed 
from under the jurisdiction of the Jesuit Fathers, nearly a century ago. 

Many of the richer Placers, or beds of pearl-bearing oysters, have been 
exhausted, and the value of the remainder has somewhat diminished of late 
years, in consequence of the falling off in the European demand for pearls. 
There is still, however, a considerable amount of capital yearly invested; 
and although, from the great and peculiar risks connected with the business, 
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there is probably more money lost than won by it, yet such is the fascina- 
tion to the Mexican mind of any speculation which partakes of the 
character of a lottery, that it is pursued with an ardour and enthusiasm 
which the stranger is at a loss to understand. Any one is at liberty to 
engage in the fishery, under certain laws which have become binding by 
prescription. ‘The regulations chiefly affect contracts between the master 
and his divers, and they have generally been framed in a spirit unfavourable 
to the latter. 

In the month of April preparations are made by those who intend to 
equip a flotilla of canoes, which is dignified with the imposing title of an 
Armada. The master, or Armador, provides stores of sun-dried beef and 
unground maize for his band of divers. He also takes care to lay ina 
stock of articles not included in the stipulated ration—such as sugar, 
tobacco, and mescal (an ardent spirit distilled from the maguey plant). A 
certain amount of indulgence im these luxuries is generally the only 
remuneration of the Indian for his toilsome and dangerous summer 
employment. 

These men all belong to the Yagui tribe, whose home is on the eastern 
shore of the Gulf, in the State of Sonora. When they become aware, 
from the warmth of the sea, that the diving season is at hand, they at once 
set out, after but slight preparation, knowing by experience that they will 
find all ready for them on the other side. Jn their narrow canoes, with no 
provision but a few gourds of water, they fearlessly set sail with the 
evening breeze, trusting for guidance to their knowledge of the fact that it 
generally blows all night in one direction. In the event of the canoe 
being capsized, which frequently happens in the course of this voyage of a 
hundred miles, the crew swim round and speedily right it. On arriving 
at the head-quarters of the fishery, the diver immediately enters into an 
agreement with an Armador, whom he looks upon as his master for the 
season. No wages are stipulated for, as he is nominally a partner with 
limited liability, entitled to one-half of the shells he brings up from the 
bank, and to alll the pearls which his own heap may contain. ‘These, how- 
ever, he is not allowed to dispose of to any one except the Armador, from 
whom he always demands and obtains an advance of an onza de ora (about 
£3 6s.), which practically converts him imto a species of slave. On this 
subject there is considerable confusion of ideas, both among Indians and 
the lower order of Mexicans; none of them are ever satisfied that they are 
secuve against loss until they are in debt. 

The diver doves his dangerous trade, however, and pursues it irre- 
spective of gaim. Nowhere is there to be found more generous emulation, 
in no society ave skill and daring more appreciated, than by these dark- 
skinned Mermen. 

It is in the morning, when the sea is still unrufiled by the breeze 
Which generally springs up before mid-day, that the operations of the 
divers are chiefly carried on, For an hour or two after sunrise the aspect 
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of the coast is strange and weird-like. Distant objects appear unreal as 
seen through the still and sultry atmosphere, the rocky islets are distorted 
by the mirage into fantastic shapes, and the long line of barren coast seems 
to be lifted above, not resting on the sea. From the perfect transparency 
of the waters of the Gulf, the bottom ean be discerned at a consider- 
able depth. Beneath are the banks of pearl shells, partly covered by 
forests of tall seaweed, where the turtle may be seen quietly feeding. 
Shoals of bright-coloured fish pass and repass, in close phalanx, with that 
unity of aim for which fish are so remarkable. Your boat appears to 
hover between two worlds, each resembling dreamland. On nearing a 
diving station, a canoe will be seen lying motionless on the water at a 
distance of one or two hundred yards from shore. Several statue-like 
figures are standing up in it, bending slightly forward and attentively 
scanning the placer which lies below at a depth of from five to ten fathoms, 
Each holds in his hand a short spud of hard wood or iron, and has a little 
net to contain his spoils slung round his‘neck. When one has discovered 
a spot where many shells are clustered, he makes his plunge, with hardly 
any plash on the water; the others quickly follow, and the canoe is 
allowed to drift. In about two minutes the first man reappears on the 
surface, and quickly regaining the canoe, takes up a paddle and brings it 
back to the spot where he expects his comrades to rise, carefully looking 
out the while for the slightest appearance of the ominous dark fin of a 
shark, the terrible enemy of the diver. It is curious, however, that the 
shark is not so much feared as a certain strange and mysterious flat fish of 
enormous size, which is said to enclose canoe and Indians together in a 
fatal embrace, and drag them down to the bottom. As it is quite 
impossible to get an authenticated instance of such a catastrophe, the 
stories related on the subject must be regarded as fabulous. 

The divers on the Californian coast use no weights in order to sink 
more easily, as those of Ceylon and of the Persian Gulf are said to do. It 
sometimes happens that the diver is forced to come up without a single 
shell, either from the difficulty of detaching from the bottom those old 
rough ones in which, alone, there is any chance of finding pearls of value, 
or from his having made the startling discovery that a shark is watching 
his motions from above. In the latter case, he trusts to his quickness 
and agility in swimming, and still more to audacity. The experience of 
generations of divers has proved that the shark is a coward, and that 
when met with resolution and presence of mind, it is not impossible to 
make him retreat. The Yaqui, if he finds himself interrupted, swims 
directly towards the fish, and strikes it vigorously with his spud. 
Generally, the shark becomes impressed with the idea that he has 
“caught a Tartar,” and his fright is increased by the plashing on the 
surface which the companions of his antagonist make when they become 
aware of what is going on. Fatal accidents are rare; on the whole coast, 
not one occurred during the diving season of 1859, although in no 
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part of the world are sharks more numerous. A good diver will often 
bring up a hundredweight of shells in one day. The process of opening 
them takes up a considerable time. The oyster is carefully examined 
for the pearls which may exist in part of it. Sometimes very large o nes 
are found in it, adhering to the inside of the shell ; but being necessa rily 
imperfect, they are less valuable than smaller ones unattached. The 
oyster itself is cooked and eaten by the Indians, but few other ‘persons 
ever acquire a taste for them. 

When a large and valuable pearl is found, the fortunate diver 
receives a gratuity from the Armador of twenty or thirty dollars, and is 
allowed a holiday of a week, to enable him to go to town and spend it. 
These are the glorious moments of the Yaqui-Indian’s existence, and it is 
the remembrance of them which brings him across the Gulf year after 
year. He clothes himself in graceful and flowing garments of white 
calico, he drinks mescal and sings wild songs in the streets, smokes 
innumerable cigarritos and dreams away long hours in the shade, lulled 
by the pleasant notes of his three-stringed guitar. The music of the 
Yaquis is livelier and more varied than that of the generality of American 
tribes, and when performed on instruments more melodious than their 
own, many of their airs are not without beauty. They are quite sensible 
of the superiority of the instruments of the civilized man, and I have 
seen Indians thrown into such an ecstatic state when one of our party 
played one of their festival airs with variations, on the harmonium. An 
eager crowd soon collects in front of the verandah, and a dance, full of 
complicated figures and graceful movements, is executed by the white 
robed children of the sea. 

The holiday joviality of the divers occasionally brings them into 
trouble, and a few of them may sometimes be seen chained together by 
the ankle, engaged in what are supposed to be “ Government works.” 
The punishment is a mere joke; the culprits pass their time chiefly in 
making fun of their guard, and grinning at the passers-by; and in a day 
or two they are always allowed to return to their little wigwam on the 
beach. 

On one occasion, being anxious to go on board a vessel lying ct 
anchor about a mile from shore, I employed a Yaqui to paddle me off in 
his canoe. He was disposed to converse freely, on many subjects which 
might not have been imagined likely to interest him, and he was very eager 
to hear political news from the eastern side of the Gulf. I found that 
the whole tribe were ardent partisans of the Conservador party, having 
never forgotten the teachings of the clergy whom Comonfert deprived of 
lands and benefices. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made, in 1859, to substitute scientific 
machinery for the simple mode of operation of the native diver. A com- 
plete diving-dress and apparatus were brought from San Francisco by a 
party of Americans, none of whom, however, had much practical expe- 
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rience of such an undertaking. It was hoped that the “scientific” adven- 
turer, safe in his metal helmet and garments of gutta-percha, would be able 
to ransack those unexplored banks which lie at sueh a depth as to render 
them unaccessible to the Indian. The first and only attempt that was 
ever made to realize this idea broke down in the most signal manner. 
The most courageous of the party, who had volunteered to make the first 
descent, no sooner reached the bottom than he made frantic signals to be 
drawn up again. ‘The instant he was restored to the upper world and 
taken out of his unwieldly case, he declared, with considerable warmth, 
that he would never again consent to be the victim of the speculative ten- 
dencies of his Yankee fellow-citizens. Unlike the rash diver of whom 
Schiller has sung, he ever afterwards adhered to his resolution, and 
nothing could induce him to make a second attempt to penetrate the 
“seeret of the sea.” As may be imagined, the discomfiture of the foreign 
innovators caused general satisfaction amongst the followers of the old 
traditions of the Buceo. 

In the towns where the Armadors and speculators have fixed their 
head-quarters during the season, there is only one subject of conversation ; 
no one taking the slightest interest in anything but pearls. At every 
dinner-table they are handed round, admired, criticised, and compared 
with the well-remembered beauties of former years. The “water” is 
tested in a mysterious way, by gently rolling a few together in the 
palm of the hand. Every shade of difference it is possible to find 
between one pearl and another has its distinguishing appellation—the 
Spanish language being well fitted to describe in a graphic manner those 
minute peculiarities which it requires the eye of an “ expert” observer to 
diseover. Occasionally a pearl appears which cannot be classed under any 
reeognized title, and the excitement amongst connoisseurs is immense. A 
very large and beautiful one was found in the Bay of Mulage, in August, 
1859, whieh was believed to be unique. The Indian who opened the 
oyster containing it made an attempt to conceal the brilliant prize, but 
was betrayed by his own evident confusion and excitement. It consisted 
of six pearls clustered together in a very curious and beautiful manner. 
Two large “ jargonels ” of purest water were joined to each other at right 
angles, the neck being encircled by a collar of four smaller pearls. It was 
purchased by the agent of a European dealer, who declared that the 
Empress of the French should have the first offer of it. Pearls of 
remarkable form are not, however, in general so valuable as those which 
can be more easily matched, as the great object of every collector is to 
form a complete “ set.” 

Pearl-seekers love to look back to a golden age, when pearls were 
more easily found and more highly valued than at present. When the 
fisheries were first opened, a century ago, the richer banks were at no 
great depth, and close to the shore. An immense number of valuable 
pearls appear to have been discovered in a very few years. Those palmy 
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days soon passed away; but so long as Spanish rule prevailed in Mexico, 
certain protective laws were strictly enforced, which prevented the possi- 
bility of a placer being completely exhausted. If a diver brought up a 
young oyster, he was obliged to replace it unopened in its bed, and his 
master was severely fined. At the present day shells of every description 
are put into the diver’s net, as the profits derived from the sale of the 
“mother of pearl” are considerable. In former times they were not 
generally sold at all, and huge piles of glittering relics, now worthless 
from long exposure to the sun, are to be met with on the coast in the 
neigbourhood of long-deserted diving-stations. 

Many fine old pearls remained in Mexico in the hands of the old 
territorial aristocracy until the breaking out of the last series of desperate 
civil wars. In the course of the last ten years the greater number have 
been sent to Europe and sold, in order to contribute to the support of 
the armies of Santa Anna and of Mirampn. One lady in the State of 
Sonora, filled with enthusiastic devotion to the cause of the Church, 
is said to have disposed of a “set of pearls,”,which had been long in the 
possession of her family, and which was valued at £22,000. 

It is sometimes asserted that the pearls of America generally are inferior 
in water to those of the Eastern seas, and that they are more apt to lose 
their lustre with the lapse of time. There appears to be no foundation 
for either idea. The great pearl, weighing two hundred and fifty carats, 
which was bought by Philip the Second, and still remains in the possession 
of the Royal family of Spain, was found in the waters of the Pacific, 
not far from Panama—fisheries which still produce pearls identical in 
character with those of the Californian Gulf. 

Of late years, Paris has been the chief market for Californian pearls. In 
1859 the demand was much diminished, and prices were seriously affected, 
by the Italian war, which for a time forced the financiers of the French 
capital to curtail their expenditure. The present crisis in the ci-devant 
United States will this year be a great blow to the trade of the Gulf, as 
the rich and luxurious inhabitants of the Fifth Avenue and Madison 
Square were also purchasers of pearls to a considerable extent. 

Among the “ brunettes” of Havanna the taste for those ornaments 
still remains as strong as when the Spaniards first crossed the Atlantic. 
The prevalence of fair hair in England is, perhaps, the reason why fewer 
pearls are worn than in many other countries much inferior in wealth, 
as the fact is certainly not to be accounted for by the existence of any 
philosophic contempt for personal adornment. But, from the days when 
the matrons of Rome braided their tresses with those lustrous spoils of 
the sea, they have generally been most prized in the homes of the dark- 
haired beauties of the South. 





LOST! LOST 


BY MRS, NEWTON CROSLAND. 


Lost!—lost! When was it seen? 
The light elastic tread, 

By which when dancing on the green 
The buttercup bowed down its head, 

But, looking up a moment after, 

Broke out with all a floweret’s laughter, 
And not a petal shed ! 


Lost !—lost! When did it go? 
The nut-shade from her hair ; 
It cannot lie beneath the snow 
Which winter time has drifted there ; 
For sunbeams that her tresses spangled 
Their warmth and glow therein had tangled. 
Could frost to touch them dare ? 


Lost !—lost! When did it fade? 

The pink-bloom from her cheek, 
Twas shadow by the roses laid ; 

Ah, well; of this we need not speak, 
For short the time when roses flourish, 
And life, with wealth of beauty nourish— 

In dreams that bloom we’ll seek. 


Lost !—lost! Oh, hear you it ?— 
Is cried at eventide. 
But lo! what on the East is writ— 
What voice springs out the stars beside ! 
‘* Beyond the ken of mortal vision 
Is seen Youth’s wealth, by Faith’s prevision 
Restored and glorified !”’ 
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CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? 
A TALE. 
BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


XVII. 

Iwas in England! We had a sharp run across, and the packet swung, 
and heaved, and tossed even before a light breeze, as steamers do now 
in a heavy sea. Ill as I was, I would remain on deck: the English 
sailors, the English voices, the English boat, and tar, and sails, and ropes 
—all—all were taken into my heart. I clung to anything I could grasp, 
that I might catch the first sight of the ‘“ white cliffs,” so inexpressibly 
dear to the exile; yet, when we were almost in-shore, I could not see 
them for the blinding tears—delicious tears of joy and gratitude. For the 
first time I really understood the mighty Providence, the = mercy 
and protection, that had saved me from myself. 

I had often felt the sudden inspiration of religious nae but the 
nearer we drew to England, the more did a holy and fervent gratitude to 
God elevate, and yet subdue, me. 

The packet drew up suddenly, like a racehorse, alongside the Dover 
pier. I could have kissed the very stones I stood upon. I was in 
England: in a few hours I could be—I should be—at home! HomE! 

It was night. I did not go tothe hotel where we had been together: I 
went toanother ; and the power was mercifully given me to pray fervently, 
and to sleep—almost the untroubled sleep of childhood. 

In the morning, when [ looked in the glass, I felt my womanly vanity, 
or propriety—call it which you will—wounded: I could not appear in 
that dilapidated state before my husband. I was to leave Dover in two 
hours. Folding my veil over my face, I went to a jeweller’s, to dispose 
of my last trinket, except my bracelet, which, small as it was, I knew was 
worth all the rest. The jewel brought me several guineas. I made afew 
purchases—the first, a large cloak, sufficiently handsome; the last, a pair 
of boots. A bonnet and the cloak I put on—the boots I took in my hand 
to the hotel. They were “done up” ina piece of newspaper. In my 
haste I tore the paper off—for I was to leave Dover in half an hour—and 
threw it on the dressing-table. I so well remember brushing my hair, 
and wondering if Sir Oswald would recall how long it had once been; 
and even thinking—God help me !—how pretty the natural waves and 
curls looked, concealing, while adorning, my pale cheeks. I took up a 
fragment of the paper to fold round my comb, and my quick sight caught 
4 paragraph :— 

“We are able to state, on the best authority, that as Mr. Hobert finds 
it necessary, in consequence of the impaired state of his health requiring a 
perfect cessation from the duties of public life, to resign his seat in the House 
of Commons, Sir Oswald Harvey has yielded to the wishes of his friends, 
and commenced an animated canvass of his native county.” 
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It was a paper of only yesterday. O joy unspeakable! He was 
at Brecken Hall, with health and spirit to enter into public life! [ 
should hear him speak in his country’s senate—I should see him quoted— 
his eloquence would penetrate all hearts—his learning—his power of 
grasping and elucidating every subject, would be felt and acknowledged 
throughout England—he would be ¢he man of his time! I read and re- 
read the paragraph on that soiled and crumpled scrap of paper: it seemed 
to me printed in letters ‘of bright gold. Oh! was it real ?—was I truly 
his wife—the mother of his child, who would soon be born into the world 
to the inheritance of his name—his virtues? My unborn child !—his 
child and mine ! 

I have since heard mothers say, that if the painful choice were placed 
before them—the husband or the child—to forsake one of the two—they 
would cleave to the child. It was not so with me: Z would cleave to 
my husband. I felt all along that I must do justice to my child ; but the ° 
first object of my life—my great triumph—was that I should fasten my 
husband’s heart to me by the gift of this infant, and make him rejoice as 
he had never rejoiced before. 

The high-mettled steeds trotted forth in the clear sunlight, and 
the coach was to me as a charriot drawn by winged angels. The clear 
call of the guard’s horn was as the sound of a trumpet—the cheerful 
English tongue rang in my ears. The coach went to a small town, 
just eighteen miles from Brecken Hall: the guard told me I should 
easily get horses on. How the rivers glittered and the fields glowed in 
their fresh and amazing beauty! As we flew past, the hedge-rows 
seemed, to eyes accustomed to the faded hues of France, as if robed 
in velvet. The oaks of England, so firm-set and wide-spreading! The 
woods, surrounding the stately mansion skirting the broad meadows, 
and sweeping lawns! The enclosures—such things of strength and 
neatness! ‘The delicious cottages, embosomed in foliage and fragrance, 
honeysuckles and roses, and clematis, entwining cach the other; while 
the tiny gardens were models of careful keeping! Where in all the 
world can we match our English cottages—or their masters ?—the 
round, fresh beauty of their young matrons, and of their rosy-lipped, 
curly-headed Saxon children? Truly, I had never seen England before 
—truly, I had never loved it—never taken the same pride in it, that 
I did during that journey. Another group of those Saxon creatures, all 
roses and blonde hair. My son should have dark hair, like his father. 
I felt him beating against my heart as this thought passed through my 
rejoicing brain. Oh, what a drive that was! I could hardly contain 
myself. I longed—I panted—to shout out my joy, “ England and 
home! Home and England!” No cloud came between me and my sun. 
I was all hope—all delight—all triumph: I knew so well how my 
husband had grieved that he was childless. I remembered’ his once 
saying that he thought I was worthy to train children, and I knew how 
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highly he rated those who had that great gift. I had no fear now of 
ner: he would cherish, ay, and love, the mother of his child. I was too 
happy! At last. the coach stopped, after a drive of five hours—that 
was all, I asked for a post-chaise and horses on to Brecken: I would 
not say Brecken Hall, but contented myself by naming the village. The 
landlord shook his head. “‘ He had received orders that morning to keep 
his horses for Sir Oswald Harvey. Sir Oswald was canvassing the county, 
and intended to change horses at his house, and go on to Synge.” 

‘When was Sir Oswald expected ?” 

“Oh, he could not tell the moment Sir Oswald might arrive.” 

He bowed me into a pretty little parlour that formed a sort of 
ante-room to two bedrooms, with snow-white draperies and quilts; and 
I remember the blue flowers of lavender strown over the beds. 

The suddemess of this meeting overwhelmed me. I had parted with 
him at an Inn! Were we to meet again at an Inn? What matter? We 
should meet. I said ‘‘ Yes,” mechanically, to the dinner question; and 
when I was asked to name what I would choose—in reply, I suppose, to 
the catalogue of bacon and eggs, and chops, and trout—lovely trout—l 
answered ‘“‘ water.” I believe they thought I was fainting, for they 
brought me wine and water; and I recall the mooney face of the fat 
landlady, while she endeavoured to bend over me, and unfasten my 
bonnet, murmuring—“ Sweet lady—pretty creetur.’ I was soon 
refreshed, for I had to nerve myself for this meeting ; but I was all joy— 
all!—all certainty and joy! My eyes overflowed with joy—my heart 
beat with joy—joy thrilled through my veins, and my pulses galloped 
with joy ! 

“The journey has been too much for you, madam,” said the landlady, 
in the soft tone of stout sympathy. ‘‘I could not take a journey myself 
in your state ; but I am a poor, nervous creetur.” 

I laughed hysterically. 

“T hope Sir Oswald may alight,” she said. ‘I assure you he is a 
handsome gentleman, and will be a credit to the county: not like the 
poor man who is gone—such a lean, withered little gentleman, that hadn’t 
the heart to order even post-horses, or give more than sixpence to a post- 
boy. Sir Oswald, madam, is every incha gentleman. His colour will be 
true blue. You see it there,” she continued, pointing to a broad blue 
riband that was run in and out of the flowery ornaments of the little 
pier-glass. ‘I should so like Sir Oswald to see it.” 

_ “Then, pray, when he comes,” I said eagerly, “show him in here. 
I will go into that bedroom, and he need not know the room is 
oecupied.”” 

The landlady made me such a reverential curtsey. 

“You are a real gentlewoman,” she said; ‘and I am so humbly 
grateful. 1 should like Sir Oswald to see our independent principles in 
the riband: true blue never fades. My father shook hands with Mr. 
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Fox—‘ Charley Fox’ he always called him ; so it does me good to put up’ 
the bit of blue.” 

I removed my bonnet and cloak into the little bedroom, the window 
of which commanded a view of the street-—or rather, road. 

“Pray do not say that anyone is here.” 

“So kind of you, madam—so much obliged: the riband, sure, does 
look pretty: it would be almost a pity he should not see it. He is such 
a handsome gentleman—and they say so very, very clever—such a head- 
piece! Oh, he is a gentleman, and has done strange things—maybe you 
have heard? But it’s not for me to speak. If he had married me, as the 
saying is, what is that to anybody ?” 

She certainly was the fattest specimen of feminine humanity I ever 
saw; and during this talk she continued rolling about, moving a chair, 
dusting a table, peeping at herself in the looking-glass, and glancing with 
undisguised triumph at the broad blue riband. 

“And, madam—our parson, he says Sir Oswald makes the most 
beautifulest speeches ever heard, except from a Parliament gentleman, 
and has such sweet ways with him: they say he could have married the 
first princesses in all the countries he was ever in: and I’m sure I com- 
mend their taste. I don’t wonder at it. I am sure the foreign gentlemen 
I see are like yellow mummies—not an ounce of flesh on them from top 
to toe: I never believe there is a drop of blood in their bodies. But he 
is such a noble-looking gentleman, no one could blame him for doing as 
he did; for I say, if a rich gentleman, and a handsome gentleman, and a 
gentleman with as much learning as the bench of bishops, can’t do as 
he pleases, who can? Just see, madam—there’s quite a mob gathered; 
but oh, the double-facedness of some! There’s Mistress Jenny Crummels, 
of the Crab-Tree, has taken off her orange riband and put on a blue. If 
that’s not political dishonesty, I don’t know what is.” 

Strange it seems to me, that, with my soul so full of Aim, and my 
eyes watching to catch the first cloud of dust that floated to indicate his 
approach, every word that poor fat woman uttered was graven on my 
memory. I suppose it was because she praised him. At last there was 4 
movement among the assembled villagers—leaving the road vacant, and 
crushing each other on the side-paths. It was not a great crowd, but it 
increased rapidly. The opposite dwellings—some larger than others— 
opened their windows, and age and youth alike looked forth to obtain 
sight of him of whom they had often heard, and who was to be the “ popular 
member.” The old ladies had broad blue ribands round their heads, 
knotted into great bows in front, and the girls managed to introduce 
“a bit of blue” somewhere—in a breast-knot, or floating from their 
hair. I drank in all that at a glance. The Inn was at one side of a 
rude triangle, forming what they called a Square; and in the midst of 
this flourished a great oak. It was alive with boys, who, always rejoicing 
in noise, tossed and waved their caps, long before the heads of the leaders 
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came in sight. The parish beadle poked at them with a long pole, 
and I hated him: Why should not the boys shout ‘Long live Sir 
Oswald?” I wanted to hear them. I shut the bedroom door: one 
of the panels was split—a division of at least half an inch. I could 
see distinctly into the sitting-room. I was glad of it. 

There is always noise before an expected noise arrives—the noise that 
calls “ Silence!’ and ‘ Hush !”—which, in “ rustles” and “ whispers,” 
prepares for the great outburst—the grand, deep-chested English shout— 
the animal thunder of a people. 

I clutched the window-curtain, for I heard several cry ‘“ Now!” 
and “ Here he comes!” and the landlord and landlady had taken their 
places at each side of the low-browed porch, like grotesque Cariatides ; 
and I heard several of the women say, ‘‘ God bless him!” and then came 
the firm, rattling trot of the horses, and the roll of the britchska; 
and then and then—while I hung back—panting, yet clinging to 
the curtain, drinking in a//—I saw ni1m—my husband-—his hat off—his 
noble head bowing to the villagers. Never, never had he looked so 
glorious. Never! 

My husband! But what—/o—who is that on the other side, in my 
place? She bends also; for the fools have cried—* Long live Sir Oswald 
and Lady Harvey | is 

“No, no,” I exclaimed frantically. “ I—I am his Sllivsseat Caroline 
Mansfeld!” No one heard me, for the air was full of strong voices, 
shouting again and again, ‘Long live Sir Oswald and Lady Harvey !” 
For some moments my eyes were fixed—lI could not close them to shut 
out the vision—-so cruel, yet so dazzling in its beauty—she all smiles and 
radiance, while he turned on her such looks of happiness and love. I 
could not shut my eyes. Gradually the outlines seemed traced in blood, 
and the voices croaked in my ears. I staggered to seek the door, and 
could not find it; the ceiling was crushing down upon my brain. I was 
more mad at that moment than when I determined to free him by my 
death that he might do—what he had done. I was as blind as if my eyes 
had been scathed by lightning. 

They were together in the outer room. 

I heard, and felt, though I could not see. He called her “ dearest 
blessing,” “his treasure,” and pressed her to take refreshment. I heard 
the kiss upon her hand, or brow, or lips—no matter which. Oh, how I 
had overtasked my strength! I was there crouched up, gathered into a 
‘heap upon the floor—his wife, with his babe underneath my bosom— 
another in my place, and therein honoured and beloved. 


XVIII, 


Wuar blessings are those stolid, commonplace people, who do every 
thing you require without question or inquiry! I was again, in a state of 
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unconsciousness, at the mercy of strangers—of the fat landlady and her 
husband. Had they been inquisitive, “sharp” people, my secret would 
have been guessed in some way or other; but while they took care of me, 
it was marvellous how little they cared who or what I was. . The land- 
lady almost. suffocated me with burnt feathers and brandy ; and I believe I 
should have become conscious much sooner but for the perseverance with 
which she fumigated the room, after her own fashion. The village Doctor 
relieved my dormant senses from this persecution, though before I could 
speak or see. I was conscious of her commentaries upon my “deadly 
swound,” which ran on thus—* Poor dear lady! and she in such haste to 
get on to Brecken, which she can’t see to-night, poor creetur! nor maybe 
to-morrow. What do you think, Doctor? Well, nothing beats burnt 
feathers. Though you disallow it Doctor, Sir, I’m sure I'd have burnt a 
whole feather-bed sooner than not have her come to. Do I know where 
she comes from? No, Sir; she came in the Dover coach. Luggage? 
No, Sir; only a foreign basket. Who she be going to? Can’t tell; no 
business of mine. I never asks nothin’, so I can’t tell nothin’. Never 
was called in question since I was born—never; and never can be. She 
nearly ‘ swounded’ when she arrived. Isaw she was taken poorly ; but of 
course, when Sir Oswald and his bride come, I never thought more about 
her, ’specially as she could not have the horses until maybe midnight; and 
the girl brought in the dinner and knocked at the bedroom, and all; and 
when candle-time come, and I prepared as beautiful a pair of sixes as ever 
entered my candlesticks, and walked in with ’em, I saw the dinner had 
never been touched. Now, whenever men or beasts are off their feed, I 
know there’s something wrong; and as I could not move the door, I threw 
up the bedroom window, and got my head in, and there, sure enough she 
was—just a heap of clothes in acorner. Oh, it was.aswound! I was 
quite an hour trying the burnt feathers and brandy, and slapping her 
hands until mine ached; and all no ase; and then sent for you, Doctor. 
I assure you, every feather of two goslings and a goose did I burn in the 
dust-shovel.” 

“T dare say you did, Mrs. Mouldsey. If I had not arrived in time 
she might have been suffocated, and then there would have been a coroner’s 
inquest, and you might have been tried for manslaughter.” 

The poor woman shuffled out of the room. I felt relieved from a hot 
presence. F could breathe; but though perfectly sensible of what was 
passing, I had only retained the consciousness of a sudden and great trial, 
without power to define what that trial was. My memory kept diving 
into itself, and finding nothing. A current of soft air passed over my face. 
I imagined, rather than saw, a kind greyish old man bending over me, and 
fanning me with a goose’s wing, rescued, no doubt, from the burning. 
Then I endeavoured to keep my eyes open, and with that endeavour 
returned, sudden and bright, and dangerous as the lightning’s flash, perfect 
remembrance of the hour past. 
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_ “We are better now,” said the old Doctor; “ and yet our pulse has 
quickened. Have we any idea of what produced this long prostration ?”’ 

I turned my face away. I fancied my fate was written upon it. 

“ Ah, well; we won’t tell—perhaps we cannot. Poor young lady!’ 
He raised my left hand in a peculiar way, and looked at it for a moment. 
I saw he was looking for the wedding-ring ; it was there. 

“We must keep perfectly quiet for a day or two,” he said, softly, 
“per—fect—ly quiet! If we do not, more than one dear life may pay 
for it. But is there no one we would like to write to?” . 

I shook my head. 

“No one ?” 

“No one,” I murmured. 

‘Then we must get well ourselves, by ourselves. We will send a little 
draught to secure a tranquil night.” 

My blood rushed about wildly at that word “ tranquil.” 

Again he felt my pulse, and brought a candle close to my eyes. He 
looked in my face so sweetly ; and, bending over me, whispered, ‘‘ I know 
not what causes this abrupt pulse; but I should say to it—Patience, and 
the draught !” 

“Doctor,” I replied, “‘ you are very kind; but I can do without the 
draught. I may not be able to pay you.” 

“ Soh—so; but we will be paid. So many pay us in the same 
coin—recovery! We shall take the draught, and in the morning we 
shall be paid.” 

The kind old soul put his finger on his lips and retreated, nodding 
his head until he got to the door, when he made the deliberate bow of the 
old Court. 

I heard whisperings outside: he was giving instructions to the land- 
lady. Again he came. 

“Young lady, we do not deem it right that we should be left alone 
to-night ; so some one will sit up with us.” 

Thinking only of the one watcher, I told him, that if the landlady 
remained in the room I should be suffocated. 

“ Ay, ay ; we won’t have Mrs. Mouldsey this time. We will send you 
a Pink, my dear—a perfect pink! And you will take the draught: it is 
the best we can give you.” He advanced close to the bed, and spreading 
out his fingers like a fan, joined them at the tips, and said in a low tone, 
while he opened and shut them, touching the tips each time, “The 
Great Puystctan, though, gives a better prescription. I know what it is, 
but I cannot make you take that—so much faith and hope, mixed with 
Prayer and patience, taken whenever the pain returns.” (A flood of 
sympathy poured from the good man’s eyes into mine). ‘‘ Whatever your 
cross may be (and that little pulse of yours has fluttered out the truth to 
Benjamin Ridge), the Saviour’s was harder to carry. God bless you, 
poor child : remember the Great Physician’s prescription. % But we hop 
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to find you asleep, or just waking, in the morning. If you have no father 
here, or any one near or dear to pray for you, we will not forget to do so, 
Patience and quiet, dear—quiet and patience—and faith, dear !” 

He glided from the room, and it seemed as if my little light was 
extinguished. 

I cannot tell you what I thought, or how I suffered. You will weary 
with this record of “ thoughts and sensations.” My first were to go the 
next day direct to Brecken Hall, and see Sir Oswald. But had I not 
vowed to sacrifice myself to procure his happiness ? And was not that vow 
accomplished ? Would his love for the unborn be greater than his love 
for HER ?—would he not curse me, as the deceiver and the destroyer? 
Why not have trusted in Gop, who works all for good to those who love 
Him. But did I love Him? After the word; not, alas! after the spirit, 
I saw that Sir Oswald was happy. I could not be deceived, knowing . 
every shade of the expression of that dear face; I saw a whole Heaven of 
happiness there. He had not sinned. I thanked God fervently for that; 
for God was just; and, knowing ALL, would punish me—not him. In all 
my agony that was joy. Nor had she sinned, if she continued to make him 
happy: I could suffer for her also. I began to question myself, if I 
should be willing, in my flesh, and in my soul, to bear the punishment here 
and hereafter due unto such a sin as mine. I could pass through a living fire 
here, and endure whatever my punishment should be hereafter, and be the 
gainer,—were he but happy. You think this impious? So I do—now. 
Had I not considered all this when saved from the burning Inn? Had I 
not, after what I saw through the glowing flames, pictured their happiness 
as the result of my sacrifice ? and had I not witnessed the accomplishment 
of my wishes? But this was not all. Mine had become a divided duty, 
and I must reconcile, or—sacrifice! I could not reason, or question further; 
and, at the moment, the good doctor’s “ Pink,” in the form of a small, spare 
woman, with a quantity of flouncing, standing out like a glory round her 
face, crept into the room; and with a smiling lip—withered but smiling— 
administered the promised draught, smoothed and arranged my pillows and 
bed, and sat behind the curtain twirling silent straws—she was plaiting. 

Occasionally she peeped round the curtain—she might have been a 
shadow for any noise she made, poor thing !—so meek and watchful. But 
I was not able to watch her long—lI got to other worlds. Was it dream, 
or delirium ? Or has the spirit in death’s anticipation power to forsake its 
earthly tabernacle, and wander within this sphere, or into other spheres, 
mingling with emancipated souls, and gifted with a fore-shadowing of what 
is to be hereafter? The apostle believed this spirit-wandering to be a true 
thing; for he states what he saw—whether in the spirit he could not 
tell—or whether out of the spirit he could not tell. ‘The immortality 
that dwells within us” never “ slumbers or sleeps.” We know whence it 
comes, we cannot tell whither it goes. We may think and pray, but our 
earthly perceptions are either darkened or dazzled; when the time 
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comes for us to see “ face to face,” we shall know, “even as we are 
kno wn.’ 

I suppose my so-called sleep was long; and towards morning 
“heavy;” for when I awoke, through the apertures of the closed shutters 
of my little room came narrow strips of sunbeam, streaking the green 
carpet with light, and weaving silver nets upon the wall—*the Pink” 
hovered over me, and inquired how [ felt. 

“How did I feel?” I could not tell; the hour of my trial had 
come—come before the appointed time. The hour so full of hope—so 
fall of terror—so longed for—so dreaded; that hour which gives to woman 
the glorious crown of maternity—that diadem of dignity, bestowing a 
sovereignty which she would not, even in her pangs, exchange for a 
kingdom—a life—a fragment of God’s own life—for her to cherish and 
prepare for time and immortality! Well may her own life be risked to 
secure a life-long happiness, perfected by that onward pilgrimage, which 
is never, to the good, so triumphant as at its close. 

I had intervals from pain, during which I heard the soothing voice of 
the old Doctor. 

“ We are very patient; it will soon, by God’s help rather than mine, 
come right; it surely will, I had rather it had not come so soon; but 
still, the time is;God’s time! All time is His.” I often thought of his 
words in after life——but enough of this. ‘‘A man child! ’”’—that double 
glory of the Old Testament world—was on my bosom; a little tender 
thing who had entered earth, they thought, a month too soon; the 
uspoken prayers and praise of those first moments cannot be described 
or comprehended by those who have not felt the pangs, or gloried, as if 
Heaven were opened before them, in their result. I remember, so well, the 
Violet-powder on that delicate pink skin, so folded and wrinkled, and so 
warm and soft; the veil above the pulsating brain; the tiny crumpled 
fingers. Oh, how at once my life seemed wrapt in the flickering life of 
that two-hours’-old infant—Mine !—mine! My very soul in earnestness 
of prayer went up in supplication that I might be gifted with what was 
good, for its dear sake. I prayed, as I had never prayed before, that it 
might live and grow in God’s righteousness and man’s honour. 

Iheard the fat landlady inquire of my good Doctor, if ever in his 
practice he had seen such a skinny child—and he hushed her into silence 
—but I had no idea at the time she meant my child / 

The same evening the old man asked me, if I did not wish a letter 
Written to some one. 

I answered ‘ No.” 

“No one?” he replied, with a sigh. ‘‘ Poor child—no one !” 

I had not thought the babe would have come so soon; but yet I had 
been tempted the previous day, at Dover, to purchase a few things— 
those little scraps of clothing that mothers delight mysteriously to fashion 
Within their rooms. But my aged friend brought me a present of gay, 

x 
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though old-fashioned, robing, trimmed with dainty lace. You have seen 
the cap and robe, Mary, and wondered at its beauty; a prince could haye 
no better—and I was a good judge of needlework. Dear, kind old man! 
His wife and children—all were gone; and these, I suppose, had been 
his lost wife’s pride. It pleased God that I “got over my trouble,” ag 
he called it, rapidly. The “Pink” talked to me in her soft voice, which 
sounded like the cooing of a dove, of the small things that came within 
her sphere, and set me sometimes thinking what pure happiness can live 
within a small circle. If ever woman was simply happy it was the “ Pink!” 
But Sir Oswald Harvey was her chief topic, because, just then, the eyes 
of all the village world were fixed on him. Before the expiration of a 
week, she had smoothed and arranged my hair, and set me up in bed 
“like a queen,” and given me some linen to see if I was, as she called it, 
“blythe to work ;” and the sleeping child seemed growing each moment 
my eyes returned upon it. Seated by the window, she told me she would 
tell me all about Sir Oswald; for it was, the Doctor said, fit to make a novel; 
and all, she knew, was true. Sir Oswald was at last wed to the lady of 
his love ; he had married, in an hour of anger, a village girl of Brecken, 
hard by the Hall; a beautiful, proud girl they called her—a school- 
master’s daughter, nothing more. 

“She herself had seen the father once, a homely man as ever she would 
wish to see, but something overdone with learning; and Sir Oswald had 
married his daughter, though all the time his heart was with his first and 
only love; and after the marriage he was a long time mad—no wonder, 
poor gentleman, to think what he had done! and the poor deserted young 
lady was as mad as he was,—but he got better, and went, after a bit, into 
foreign countries, and wasted and pined,—a noble gentleman, true to his 
low-born wife, though it could hardly be expected,—but Sir Oswald was 
a loyal gentleman! ‘They said, he had a deal to put up with at first, 
from his wife’s low ways, and yet she grew into a lady—wonderful! and his 
valet (Sir Oswald’s valet) came once lately to her master’s, and would not 
have a word said against her; nor hardly own it was a blessing when 
she died—which it certainly was; nor could we rightly get the truth out of 
him how she died,—for some said it was conscience, and that she took 
poison ; others that she drowned herself; but as she was Christian brought 
up, and must have known there is no time to repent of that crime, I can’t 
believe she did ¢Aat, even in a Popish country ;—any way, she was dead; 
and a good job too,” added the “ Pink,” with evident satisfaction, “for it 
restored Sir Oswald to life,—in three months after he was as much himself 
as if he had never, as my master said, eagle though he was, mated with a 
barn-door fowl,—and in six he was married !—that’s hardly a month past,—< 
it was hurried on, because of the election,—and to be sure such a pair had 
not been seen in the county for many a day—she had such a spirit ! It was 
said the schoolmaster’s daughter (I forget her name) was very artful and 
had trapped him, so while Sir Oswald’s man was waiting for a certifi- 
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cate the Doctor had to give him, I asked him about it, and the old fellow 
shook like an angry lion, and denied it straight, and said she was 
above all that—that she had no thought, an hour before she was his wife, 
of marrying Sir Oswald! (sure he ought to know!) and that he never 
would believe she drowned herself, because he never—(and the conceited 
old fellow boasted that he had good observation and experience too,)— 
never, abroad or at home, knew a woman worship a man as that beautiful 
lady worshipped his master. He gave in, however, that if she had not 
died, his master might not have lived, particularly after meeting Miss 
Mansfeld, and finding that she loved him, as he loved her. So it was, as 
I said, a good job that the first wife died, to make room for the second— 
who had his heart; and I hear, that up the country they have made a 
ballad of it!” 

“A ballad of it?” 

I gathered strength to say it was a strange story; and she volun- 
teered to get me the ballad, with its happy ending, of how the lovers 
were united. 

I asked if the Doctor had ever seen the schoolmaster’s daughter? 

“ No, she had heard him say, not since she was a child. Brecken was 
off his beat; and the very day Sir Oswald married her, they left that part 
of the world; fe pitied the first lady, and was glad the old man died before 
he heard of her death.” 

In an agony I asked—‘ What old man?” 

* The old schoolmaster. He was found dead in his bed, smiling like a 
sleeping child, the mornjng before the news came that Lady Oswald was 
gone also.” 

I did not scream, nor faint. I was shocked beyond the power to 
speak or move. I was overwhelmed by this fresh desolation.] My 
good, true-hearted, simple-minded father—my childhood’s guard and 
friend! At any other time I should have suffered more bitterly, though 
this bitterness was hard to bear; but I had endured so much, and was 
so bound to endurance, that, even in my first hour of weeping, I felt 
thankful that God in His great mercy had spared my poor father the 
anguish he would have suffered had he lived to know my supposed fate. 
I bowed my head over my child, and told my little nurse I wanted sleep. 
I suppose my voice was changed. She would have it I had sat up too 
long, and brought me some restorative, leaving me at last alone with my 
blessing and my tears ! 
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My resolution was taken. Poor and desolate as I was, and with his 
child on my breast, I resolved not to disturb its father’s happiness. I 
knew myself strengthened to endure. 

What, at all events during the first years of its life, could my child 
want but me? An idea that I should not be able to support my baby 
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never occurred to me. I was always fearless of want. I had abundance 
of self-reliance; I felt that power within me which “I will” never fails 
to produce. While pressing my child to my heart, I knew I could be 
sustained through aL. that might come—by the consciousness that my 
husband was happy. The landlady considered it a delicate personal com- 
. pliment that when my child was baptized I named him Edmund Oswald 
—-signing the name, Edmund Oswald Yevrah. It was, I know, a subter- 
fuge, but by transposing my name [ still preserved it, thus catching at 
- a straw, while abandoning a raft. She (the landlady) brought the babe 
a “true-blue” sash and sleeve-knots, so that my son was decked in his 
father’s colours. My bill at the Inn was within my means; I was 
astonished at its moderation, and did not know, until long afterwards, 
that the good Doctor had paid more than the half. The benevolent old 
man insisted that I should cross the road and pay him a visit, and sent the 
“ Pink” to carry my baby—but I would trust it to no arms but my own. 

There were three steps to the hall-door, from which a brilliant brass 
plate proclaimed the name and position of Doctor Ridge; above this 
towered a knocker sufficiently large for a house in Mayfair. Pink was 
about to strike upon it, when my old friend opened the door, and led the 
way to his “ consulting-room.” 

Cake and wine were laid out in silver baskets and an engraved 
decanter, beautiful as Venetian glass. 

He made me taste his old Madeira, closed the door, and, seating him- 
self by my side, dropped, as it were, his eyebrows over his eyes, and, after 
a pause which betrayed embarrassment, he began speaking in a low- 
measured voice,— 

** You are going sooner than you ought to go, young lady. You told 
us, when the babe was born, that there was no one to whom you could 
communicate the joyful tidings—no husband, parent, or friend. Forgive 
us—we are plain spoken—we do not believe this. There must be some 
one who ought to know, what rejoices every good heart, that another child 
is born into the world, endowed with an immortal soul, who must be 
taught when to buckle on his armour, and when to take it off with honour. 
It is a noble calling to train a spirit for time and for eternity. May you 
be watched over, and taught by the Great TeacnEr !” 

This was delivered in his usual voice, which, so to say, had a prayerful 
tone; it seemed a beginning to what I dreaded—questioning. It was 
not, 


**T do not wish to inquire into the past; but if there is no one to 
whom you will write and tell of this infant’s birth, am I right in sup- 
posing you have no home to go to?” 

* Quite right, Sir.” 

** And yet you tell me you are going to London.” 

“‘T desire occupation, and—concealment. I have heard that both can 
be best found in a crowded city.” 
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“Most true. May I ask what occupation you would seek ?” 

I explained to him that I could teach flower-painting and Italian, and 
that I excelled in embroideries of all kinds. 

He told me how miserably needlework was paid for; that he feared I 
should never be able to subsist by it. 

“T was certain I should, when once I had an opportunity of showing 
what I could do; there was no doubt of it.” 

He smiled at my confidence, and after thinking a little, said he could 
give me an introduction or two—one to a very worthy person, a relative, 
who was a Court-milliner in Bond Street; and if I was really skilled in 
needle-craft, he had no doubt she would pay better than most persons. 
Another to his brother, a merchant in the city; perhaps not of much use, - 
but it would be some one to know—and madam was a rare dresser; she 
would wear anything that was the fashion, no matter how she looked in it. 
Surely, people made wonderful sacrifices to fashion who only thought how 
their clothes looked, without thinking how they became them! Or the 
young ladies, his nieces, might like to learn flower-painting. They had 
learned nearly everything that was useless: why might they not learn 
that ? 

I thanked him as only the friendless can thank for kindness, and told 
him I felt the more grateful because he had taken me on trust. 

He shook his head, and said, *‘ We can see; we are not blind; we can 
see a long, long way—a doctor is accustomed to see all, and say nothing. 
We are clear-sighted—very! If ever a friend is wanted, write to us; tell 
us as much as you please, or as little—only, remember where you can 
always find a friend.” 

I murmured something about my debt to him; but he would not hear 
of it. I told him I had a jewel of value, the relic of former times, which I 
would dispose of when I got to London, so that I was quite removed from 
all fear of present distress. 

He had a habit of speaking out his thoughts, mingling what he 
desired to say with whatever he ought no? to have said, in a manner some- 
times painful and sometimes ludicrous. The most sincere people in the 
world do not give voice to all their thoughts, however resolved to say 
nothing they do not think. Good oldman! He asked me to show him the 
jewel. He drew his spectacles down from his forehead, where they usually 
rested on his shaggy eyebrows. ‘‘ A jewel of value!” he repeated once 
or twice, after examining it with the eye of a connoisseur. “ Ay, indeed, 
& jewel of price! I wonder how she got it? I’ll ask her. NoI won't; 
she would not tell; and it would pain her to say what is not true, or to 
refuse me. She seeks an honest jeweller! not so rare as an honest attor- 
ney, or an honest patriot. No. Well, lady, we have lived long enough 
to meet with some stray honesties ; queer odds and ends we have met. 
A sober fox-hunter—a sailor who saved money, and drank no grog—a 
man who wrote books yet never talked of them or quarrelled with his 
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publisher—and we were once invited to meet an honest attorney! We 
went, but found him so stupid that we did not marvel at his honesty. Oh 
yes.” Then, direct to me—‘ We will think. We once knew a dealer in 
gems (and he was honest, though a Jew)—in our youthhood, when we 
were studying medicine, and when medical students were obliged to dress 
and speak like gentlemen. We were hard up for money, and determined 
to sell a forefinger ring, which had come to us with some few ancestral 
curiosities, all of which had vanished—been exchanged for gold. We 
believed the ring, paste. We took it by chance into his shop, and like all 
lads who would rather be caught borrowing than selling, we blushed like 
a peony while making the offer; but our good fortune was at hand. The 
Jew asked us what we wanted for the ring, and gave us six times our 
demand, saying it was a true diamond. Now But surely he must 
be dead long ago—ay, a long time ago. 
“* The days when we went gipsying, 
A long time ago,’” 


And, his eyes fixed—large, thoughtful, black-looking eyes—upon the 
ceiling, he commenced musing—murmuring at intervals—‘ The days— 
the days—when we went gipsying, a long—long—long time ago!” The 
attitude, the expression of the face, the deeply mournful tone in which 
the words were repeated, brought tears to my eyes ; indeed, tears, of late, 


came to me on all occasions, like old familiars ; they relieved me when I 
wanted relief; only every little emotion called them up when a healthy 
resistance would have been better for mind and body. But trials had 
weakened my nerves—the spirit was brave, the flesh weak; and at that 
moment he so resembled my father—my dear, tender, loving father—his 
grave within a two-hours’ drive, and yet I dared not go there to pray and 
weep! This thought came upon me with such cruel strength 
that I could not conquer my emotion, but sat sobbing and gazing at 
the dear old face—so marked by thought, and care, and memory, and 
yet so elevated and sublime! 

“Ah! poor little thing,” he exclaimed, suddenly recalled to the 
present, “we fear we cannot help you with the jeweller; and you must 
not ask our brother, he wouldn’t know—his ledgers are his jewellers. We 
were babes at the same breast, had the same nurture, the same education, 
sleeping in the same bed, reading the same books, playing the same 
games—our tastes so alike, that we both loved the same girl ; and there 
I became victor, and was married. We believe that love was his last 
emotion ; he gave himself to gold after that—he lived for it, married for 
it! Poor brother! he would die for it. No, it won’t do to ask him; 
and if madam heard of it, she—who could feed and clothe hundreds with 
the shreds and seraps of her expenditure—would want it cheap! No, no! 
But ask Mrs. Clary, the milliner. (I hope the fripperies and fineries a 
Mrs. Clary’s won’t tempt her to commit any extravagance or foolery. | 
don’t believe in the existence of a woman proof against the temptation 
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of a pretty bonnet. No—I donot! My own poor dear loved it. How 
she would bow the strings, and pat them down, and smile at them; 
and lace !—she would be as tender over a pretty bit of lace, as over one 
of her own new-born babies). Mrs. Clary, my good cousin, could 
recommend you a trusty worker in gems; she will know—ay—that will 
do, exactly. And look ye, should you see our brother’s wife, not a word 
of Mrs. Clary! She repudiates the consanguinity, because Lucy Clary, 
a clergyman’s daughter, entered into that frippery trade to support a 
foolish husband, who had lost all control over the small quantity of 
brains he ever possessed—one of the silent sacrifices with which Gop 
is well-pleased—but madam’s mind is bunged down with what she 
calls ‘aristocracy.’ All high-born dames enlighten her! The aristocracy 
of Whitechapel and Spital Square. But the class above is always 
aristocracy to the class beneath. (I wonder what class she really belongs 
to! She greatly perplexes me; her pride smells of the aristocracy. 
But there is at times a starting at her own shadow—not high bred— 
mingled perhaps—amingled, poor thing). Well, then, you will sell this 
jewel—but, until you do, you must have money! There, my child, I will 
lend you these five guineas, which return to me when you have them 
to spare. I offer them as a loan: if all comes right, tell me of this 
debt, that’s all. I have had the blessing to set many afloat; but 
they are like those who were healed in scripture—not more than one 
or two have ever returned to say ‘I have prospered.’” He gave me 
sundry instructions about my child. I tried to lead him to talk of 
Brecken. ‘‘Oh, yes—it was the day Sir Oswald and Lady Harvey passed 
through that you were taken ill—the day of election was now fixed,—there 
could be no doubt of Sir Oswald’s return—he was a fine, good gentle - 
man. Wild, and excitable, and very obstinate; but a glorious gentleman. 
Why, he had put up a monument to the memory of his old master — 
the father of the poor girl whom he married in a——But no matter! 
Fortunately she died; and now Sir Oswald was happy with his only and 
early love—he himself was a believer in only loves, more to his sorrow.” 

And so we parted ; and the following night I was at an Inn in the 
mighty whirl of London. London—of which I had heard so much and 
knew nothing ! 





THE TRYST IN THE SNOW. 


Down beneath the white-thorn, upon the dreary wold, 
There found I my true-love lying stark and cold. 


He had come to woo me, lured by the ruddy light 
That shone in the lattice-window, throughout the winter night. 


I trimmed the lamp a hundred times, and watched, but all in vain, 
Leaning my burning throbbing brow against the frozen pane ; 


Gazing out into the midnight, till the lagging dawn broke grey : 
Then o’er the dreary moorland alone I took my way. 


I sought him on the hill-side, where knee-deep in the fern 
We oft had watched in summer time the glorious sunset burn : 


Now the hill was wrapped in snow-drift, as in a ghastly shroud, 
And with a sad foreboding the wild wind wailed aloud. 


T sought him by the little brook that ’neath the summer sky 
Tfad heard him tell his love for me, and laughed out merrily: 


Now the little brook was silent, tongue-tied by the winter frost, 
And had no voice to cheer me seeking for my lover lost. 


Then came I to the thorn-tree where we were wont to meet, 
And there at length I found him, and hastened him to greet. 


“Why so long in coming ? I have watched the whole night through ;” 
But no sound nor answer made he with those lips so wan and blue. 


Then I laid my tearful cheek to his—’twas cold as marble stone ; 
Felt his heart—’twas still for ever; and I knew I was alone: 
Then I sank adown beside him, and I made my weary moan. 


Neath the white-thorn we two lovers pledged our faith last summer-tide, 
With white-thorn blossoms this next spring I was to be crowned a bride— 


And upon its leafless branches, bleak and dreary over-head, 
Hung, in mockery of garlands, snow-wreaths o’er my lover dead. 


Now the spring has brought the blossoms ; but instead of bridal wreath, 
They deck a lowly moorland grave, where I sorrow until death. 
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“ O kana Doué war ar mez 
Peb labousig en detiz hé voez.” 


To praise the Lord, and make the wold rejoice, 
Each little song-bird hath its own sweet voice. 
Brizeux to Jasmin, 


To preserve, or rescue from utter extinction, the language of his kindred, 
be that language what it may, has ever been a grateful task to the patriot ; 
and no generation has ever been permitted to pass away without a gene- 
rous protest on behalf of some silent sufferer that was once the glowing 
advocate of a nation’s liberty. Whether such a protest be successful or 
otherwise—whether the effort made to preserve from irremediable decay 
the ruins of languages, as men preserve those of architecture, meet with 
sympathy or scorn—the protest and the effort are alike honourable to 
those with whom they originate; they possess intrinsic elements of worth 
not merely appreciable by failure or success. To this innate feeling of 
conservation—call it national, patriotic, or whatever else our reader 
pleases—the sister isle is indebted for the organization of such Societies as 
the Archeological, Celtic, and Ossianic, and for the devoted adhesion to 
their ranks of such men as Dr. O’Donovan, Dr. Todd, Eugene Curry, and a 
host of similar labourers, who, merging all differences of creed and politics 
in the common cause of fatherland, direct their united energies to the filial 
task of unravelling, by means of ancient language, the tangled web 
of their country’s olden history and literature. The selfsame feeling 
pervades other lands too. It exists wherever the tide of a dominant 
tongue has inundated treasures still worth recovering. Its silent voice 
summons together the scattered bards of Provence—and, at their réunions, 
each Troubadour still sings a new lay in some one of the all-but-forgotten 
dialects of Languedoc. It breathes in the fervid strains of Jasmin, though 
his lyre be but attuned to the patois (2) of the Garonne; and it is the primary 
source of inspiration of the immediate subject of the present paper— 
Aveuste Brizevux, the sweet lyrist of Briez-Izel,* the chaste singer 
whose words of love and fatherland have once more awakened the slum- 
bering notes of Telen Arvor, or the Harp of Armorica. 

It is now some years since we first made acquaintance with Brizeux. 
In his writings, the first moment we saw them, we hailed with delight a 
bright oasis—a sparkling life-spring amid the dreary waste of light litera- 
ture by which we happened at the time to be surrounded. It was no 
mirage, but the pure outgushing of a Celtic heart, whose aspirations are 
ever the same, whether they find utterance in the tongue of Kir-Innf or 





* Briez, or Briez-Izel, “ Land of Warriors,” another name for Bretagne. 
t Eir-Inn, “Isle of the West,” the Breton name for Ireland. 
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Arvor.* With us, we confess, the bard of Lorient has, ever since, been a 
favourite. We never open his pages—and they have now accumulated to 
some fourteen-hundred French octavo—without renewed pleasure; can 
never help associating him, in somewise, with Moore and Burns; and are 
only surprised that none of our agreeable versifiers, who can so happily 
wed the thoughts of Chenier, Casimir Delavigne, Beranger, or Jasmin, to 
our Saxon tongue, have ever turned their attention to the really beautiful 
works of a writer crowned as a Poet by the French Academy. 

The cause of this may perhaps be, that Brizeux’ view of Christianity 
are not precisely those of English readers generally, and his frequent 
expression of them not deemed by publishers sufficiently popular 
“to pay.” Or it may be, as he himself says, writing on a different 
subject, that very few have exact notions of Bretagne or her people. To 
appreciate the simple inhabitants of Brittany, he says, one must have been 
brought up among them—speaking their tongue, and sharing in their 
sports and their repasts. Then it is that the innate but hidden poesy of 
their character and the native grace of their manners become conspicuous. 
The civilized(?) campaigns round Paris, he continues, are but too well 
known. Yet, there, neither religion nor art, nor language nor costume— 
neither that ignorance which preserves virtue, nor that knowledge which 
leads to it, can anywhere be found. ‘“ La Science”—he beautifully con- 
cludes, in an aphorism which is best untranslated—“ est belle pour les 
peuples comme pour les individus, mais lorsque le cercle est entiérment 
parcouru et qu’on revient perfectionné a son point de départ.”? 

To give us those “ exact notions of Bretagne”—to introduce us to her 
people—to bring us to their fireside circles, where we may join, as we list, 
in their joys or their sorrows, and hear their songs and traditions from 
their own lips, and in their own tongue, Brizeux would seem to have 
penned his exquisite idyls. 

Bretagne, though ruled by native princes, and retaining its ancient 
constitution up to the forced marriage of its Duchess Anne with Charles 
VIII., in 1491, has now no existence, as a separate province, on the map 
of France. The departments of Cétes-du-Nord, Finisterre, and Morbihan 
have usurped the place of Lower, and those of [lle et Vilaine and Lower 
Loire that of Upper, Brittany. As well may one look for the ancient 
territories of Hy-Fiachrach or Hy-Figeinté, Dalriada or Hy-Ceinnselaigh, 
on a National School map of Ireland, as for those of Vannes, Tréguier, 
Leon, and Cornouaillet—the old provinces of Bretagne—on a modern 
French carte. And yet those old cantons or provinces still exist, and 
tradition has indelibly fixed their boundaries in the minds of the people; 
nor will these landmarks be effaced by all the efforts of Royal or Imperial 
ordnance or geographical surveyors, long as a vestige of the Celtic tongue 
remains in Armorica. Nay, more; each of these cantons has its distinct 





* Arvor, or Armor, “ Maritime district,” Armorica, Bretagne. 
+ Cornu Gallia, “ Point of Gaul.” 
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individuality as well defined and traced out by difference of costume and 
dialect as that of Zurich and Basle from that of Lucerne or Unterwalden. 
» France, true to her “idea” of unification, not unmindful, either, of the 
spirit that once banded the peasants of La Vendee against the serried 
legions of the Republic, seeks, by every means in her power, to subdue 
the traditional feelings and habits of their Breton neighbours, To compass 
this she deems the abolition of their distinctive tongue one of her 
surest roads to success, and has accordingly studded the five depart- 
ments, into which she has partitioned Brittany, with educational establish- 
ments, in which nothing but French rules of grammar and French notions 
of nationalty are taught to the sabot-wearing ganins of Basse Bretagne. 

When this scheme was first projected, under the régime of Guizot, 
Thiers, and Louis Philippe, Brizeux was in Italy; but, no sooner does he 
hear of the iniquitous project set on foot for the ruin of his native tongue, 
than, with all the fervent feeling of a patriot and pious apprehension of a 
Christian, he raises his indignant voice against it. A few stanzas, selected 
at random, will suffice to give an idea of the spirit pervading one of his 
admirably-conceived and beautifully-worded protests. Addressing the 
priesthood of Bretagne, whom he naturally conceived to be the best guar- 
dians of the people’s faith and nationality—he thus writes :— 


The iron level ev’rywhere! Oh! Pastors of Arvor! 

So calm, and yet so fearless, in the white robes Alan* wore, 

Annef let the despot stranger’s yoke fall on the Celtic tongue. 

Save you at least—oh! fathers, save the sweet lyre Merlinf strung. 


For—mark my words !—the olden tongue of Arvor once forgot, 

Each baleful vice of latter times will blight the holiest spot. 

And then, should you, on altar high, erect the cross, as now, 

Nor knee, nor head, nor stubborn heart will French-taught Breton bow. 
Oh! sweetly sings the rossignol, and lark with tuneful throat 

From dawn to dusk his glowing hymn—each sings with difl’rent note. 
In Nature, all is unity—in Nature, still, is change. 

Variety’s the leading law throughout creation’s range. 

Returning home, after a lengthened absence from France, he hastened on 
the wings of love, and fear too, to his dear, native Brittany, of which every 
Celtic relic which he met with on his travels so forcibly reminded him. 
His welcome was a joyous one, alike consoling to his national and poetic 
feelings. No sooner was his arrival heard of, than his old friends came 
thronging around him. Young and old—boys, girls, and children—all 
shouted out their joy in true, unsophisticated Breton fashion. He saw 
that the National Schools had not yet succeeded in Frenchifying the Kloers, 
woodsmen, or fishers of Vannes. Not a word of French was spoken 





* Bishop and patron of Quimper. 

t Daughter of Francis, Duke of Bretagne. By her marriage with Charles VIII. 
the Duchy, to which she was heiress, was united to France. 

tA bard of the sixth century, well-known in Wales likewise. 
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on the occasion; while, to crown all, he was enthusiastically greeted in a 
serenade whose refrain was taken from one of his own songs— 
“Ni 26 bépred At ev’ry time, in ev’ry place 
Brétonend Bretons we— 


Brétonend tud kaled!” And e’er shall be 
The hardy Breton race! 


What more graceful compliment to the feelings of a poet? The singers 
were the children of poor peasants, or fishermen—and yet their greeting 
was the impulse of the same courteous feeling that induced the late lamented 
Duchess of Orleans to welcome the poor Gascon bard, Jasmin, to Paris, in 
words likewise taken from one of his own songs— 

“ Brabes Gascons ! 
A moun amou per bous aou dibes creyre 
Benés! bends! ey plazé de bous beyre 
Aproucha bous!” 
which, without prejudice to the literal signification, may be thus freely 
paraphrased— 
Good Gascon, bard beyond reproach! 
That we should love thee well ’*tis meet 
With joy thine advent here we greet. 
Jasmin, approach ! 

This warm welcome to his native land—conceived, too, in such terms— 
convinced our poet that the Celtic heart still throbbed in Brittany, and 
decided him on collecting his scattered poems, which, as some other poet-— 
Longfellow we believe—has said of his own, were hitherto leading a sort 
of vagabond existence in corners of newspapers and elsewhere. To make 
this* collection the more complete and useful for readers unversed in the 
Breton tongue, he added a literal prose translation in French, which, how- 
ever, he feels bound to state in his Preface, is necessarily bald and meagre, 
utterly inadequate to convey an exact idea of the original, whose frequent 
diminutives and soft syllables, intended to express pathos, and deep 
guttural sounds employed in sterner topics, find no equivalent in the French 
language. 

As regards the use of his native dialect, he says that its adoption by 
him requires no apology. To Jasmin, a brother poet who, in the com- 
position of his charming Romaunts, like Roumanille and his followers, 
preferred the soft tongue of the South to the hareher Jangue-d’-oui of the 
North, he addresses a sweet little sonnet, in his “ Rimou Bihan,”’} the 
opening lines of which we have prefixed to this paper. The defence 
contained therein is general, and may be well employed by all who, like 
Jasmin, still fondly cling to the silent victims of conquest. That the 
language of Brittany is very ancient there can be no doubt whatever, 





* Telen Arvor on La Harpe D’Armorique: Par A. Briez. Lorient: Imprimerie 
de Ch. Gousset. 


‘Rimou Bihan. “ Lesser Rhymes.” 
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and we may well imagine Brizeux, in the depth of his national feeling, 
classing it with the oldest forms of speech used in the valley of Senaar, 
what time the famous men of Babel set out on their travels. At all 
events, it was sufficient for him that both Pictet and Le Gonidec proved 
beyond question its close affinity with one of the most venerable dialects 
of the East—the Sanscrit. ‘‘ Our language,” he writes, “ has no enemies, 
save political ones, and yet it is scarcely logical, when our other monu- 
ments are preserved with such care, to attempt the destruction of a living 
antiquity.” ‘‘ The preservation of our idiom,” he continues, “is of im- 
portance to the general history of languages, and in particular to that of 
France, which finds in it one of its principal sources. Without this olden 
dialect the primitive times of Gaul are partly inexplicable; and its pre- 
servation, which ought to be wished for by an enlightened polity and 
philosophy, is certainly a desideratum to the historian and philologist.” 

The three surviving forms of Breton lyric poetry are the Barzonek, or 
Kanaouen, corresponding to our Ode—the Gwerz, or Historic Song—and 
the Son, used for amorous, mirthful, or satirical compositions. We shall 
now proceed to make a few selections from Telen Arvor, translating them 
as literally as our stubborn Anglo-Norman tongue will permit; and as 
some of our readers may wish for a specimen of Brizeux’ Bas-Breton, 
we give the original of our first extract :— 


ANN DELEN. 
“Dilézed war gherreg ar mér, 
Tével a ré ann délen aour, 


Hé c’horfik han ter zigoret 
Hag hé c’herdi nigou torret ; 


O wélet eunn dizefr kén briz 
Vac’halon ivez a rannaz ; 


Mé gavaz enn han eunn nerven 


Hag hi stagaz ouc’ h ann délen. 


Eur gordennig a garantez ; 
Ar ré all a staghiz ivez : 


Evit péb oad, évit pép stad, 
Bréma zon ar zonerez vad— 


Sonit, télen !—Ar Vrétoned 


THE HARP. 
Abandon’d—where the cold surf roll’d— 
Lay hush’d in woe the harp of g 1d. 


Her fragile frame showed many a dent, 
Her little chords were rudely rent— 


At sight of woe so great, my heart 
In grief, within me, seem’d to part— 


Its fibres sundered—one I found; 
And to the lyre that fibre bound : 


A veriest little chord of love— 
To tune it to the rest I strove. 


And, now, for every age and state, 
Revived, she sings with note elate. 


Sound blithely, Harp! for Bretons, now, 





Kalz komforz, allaz! n’ hd defiz ked.” | Few comforts have, save thee, I trow. 


Such is Auguste Brizeux’ opening sonnet to the Harp of Armorica, 
whose presiding muse, says a still older bard, is “the virgin daughter of 
Arvor, dead of love and grief, yet who still wanders in the moonlight round 
the ruined towers of Rustifan, sometime singing, sometimes weeping.” 
To the schoolmen we leave to determine the genus of language in which he 
has embodied his ideas. We are not sufficiently skilled in the dialects 
Wales to say for certain whether the Kimri of Snowdon or Plinlimmon 
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still understand it. But we rather think they ought; for Lingard, writing 
of the inhabitants of Britain at the period of the Saxon invasion, tells us, 
that “‘ multitudes found a secure asylum among the mountains which cover 
the west of the island,”’ while “ others, under the conduct of their prelates 
and chieftains, abandoned their native country altogether ;” and “ crossing 
the ocean, seized on the desolate lands in the western extremity of 
Armorica, and gave to the tract which they subdued the appellation of 
their parent country. It is still known by the name of Bretagne.” But 
did these Britons, in their flight, pilfer the vocabularies of Hengist and 
Horsa, or are the words “ torret”’ torn; “ nerven,” fibres; “ stad,” state; 
* sonit,” sound; “ komforz,” consolation—all found in the Ode—as 
purely Celtic and un-Saxon as “mdr,” the sea, and “ auor,” gold, &ec.? 
This is an interesting subject of inquiry for the philologist, and might be 
made the basis of a very instructive paper on the modern Celtic tongues. 
The system of raising recruits for the mammoth armies of France is 
well known to many of our readers. To such as are unacquainted with 
that system it will be quite enough for our present purpose to state that 
each regiment, whether cavalry or infantry, land force or marine, is raised 
by compulsory enlistment, or, as it is technically termed, “ conscription.” 
The day he attains his majority, or as soon after as may suit the con- 
venience of the authorities, every man in France, unless legitimately 
exempted, is obliged to cast lots (¢irer le sort) for peace or war. If he 
“ fall,” or, more correctly speaking, if the /o¢ fall on him, he either jauntily 
pins the cockade to his hat—for he is a gaillard, and cares for nobody— 
or, with saddened heart—for he loves home, and dislikes the army—sets 
out, it may be for the first time in his life, from his native village, to spend 
his best days amid the heartless licentiousness of a camp. ‘Talk not to 
him of the “glory of war!” Where there is compulsion, that glory (?) never 
compensates for the anguish of a fond heart severed from its kindred. It 
may be true that every Frenchman is by nature a soldier, but it does not 
necessarily follow that he is therefore dead to all the feelings that bind the 
heart to its home. The writer of these lines once stood by the dying-bed 
of a conscript, and never can he forget the speechless anguish stamped on ' 
the pale young face of the sufferer, as he vainly looked around him for even 
one familiar countenance—vainly sought to catch the meaning of a single 
word spoken by priest or doctor. He was from Alsace, and though a 
subject of France, had never learned one word of French in his native 
valley. He died, poor fellow! literally of a broken heart, within one 
short month after joining his regiment in Valenciennes. They said, with 
a shrug, that it was only ‘la maladie du pays,” and so they buried him 
far away from the green fields of Alsace and all his young heart loved. 
With this much by way of preface, we will now introduce our readers 
to a band of “jeunes gens conscrits.”” They are just on the point of starting 
from home to join their respective regiments, in the peaceful days of 
Louis Philippe’s reign. Our poet is present on the occasion ; and, as he 
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grasps the hand of each young soldier of Cornouaille, he endeavours to cheer 
him by hopefully contrasting his future with the harder lot of his fathers 
under the iron rule of the first Napoleon. The Celtic custom of “ keening,” 
or ‘‘ waking ” the living as though dead, will be readily recognized by such 
of our Irish readers as may glance over these pages. The custom is fast 
dying out, owing to the wise influence of the clergy. But we assure our 
readers that we ourselves once knew an old woman—a wicked old viper 
we must admit—who thus “‘ keened ” her son for the ‘ atrocious crime” 
of getting married! But let us hear Brizeux’ address to 


THE CONSCRIPTS OF PLO-MEUR. 
GWERZ, OR HISTORIC SONG. 


Young men of Plé-Mefir! Sad are your hearts—sad for quitting your native 
land. But ever bear hope within you ; for hope, like a beauteous star, shall 
light your path as you go; and shine before you, when again you return to 
the native hearth. 

There was a time—a dark and cruel time—when the young men of Breiz 
blessed not their youth. In bands they went, yearly, to the land of France. 
Alas! they never more returned ! 

No! In Brittany none were then to be seen but the halt, and the old, and the 
infant. None were there to labour, or to guide the plough. And women 
ceased any more to nurse children. 

Napo.eon was then chief—a veritable wolf of war; without pity, he robbed 
poor mothers of their children. They say, that in the other world he is in a 
pool—in a pool fill’d high to his lips with blood ! 

When the young men of Plé-Mefir were summoned to the slaughter, “ 'The wolf 
is among the sheep!” cried all, with one voice. “Yes; the evil has come 
upon us. We must bear it; and bend our necks to the fierce and savage 
monster.” 

To the priest they said, “ Father, the day of our agony is come. Put on your 
black and white-edged stole, and bless us!”’—to their parents, “ Put you on 
likewise your garb of mourning ;” to the carpenter, “ Make us a bier.” 

Terrible! Across the fields and the heather these young soldiers bore their own 
bier. To the tomb they bore it—dark mourning around them--and, with 
the priest, they sang the dirges of the departed. 

Many charitable persons, from all the tribes of Arvor, came with cross and 
amber torch, and bell, and kneeling by the wayside said, ‘‘ Depart, Christians ! 
we will pray God for you!” 

In the midst of the great heath of Gdz-Ker, on the bounds of the parish, the 
funereal cort2ge halted. And, there, was woe and desolation! On the bier 
were laid their long, *curling locks, and their cinctures; and all joined in 
the “Dz Prorunpis !”’ 

Fathers lamented. Alas! and sobbing mothers raised their hearts to Heaven. 
Both pressed their children to their hearts; but the children, as though 
dead, were silent. 

With Christian calm—looking not back—they moved on again, offering their 
livés to God. Along the pathways of the landes they went, two by two, 
sad as the departed—sadder, in sooth ! 


ee 





* Celtic, coulin (Cuilfhionn), 
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With God they are all now, alas! and their bones, whiter than wax, are strown 
on foreign clay. Their heart-broken parents have also gone down to the 
tomb. Fathers—sons—all are dead ! 

Youths with saddened hearts—saddened at quitting your native land! 
Now peace reigns in the world, and the world is beautiful. Go, then, with 
hope; for you are young, and will one day return to say, “I have seen 
Paris !” 

As a specimen of the third species of Breton poetry—the Son—we 
may be permitted to cite the beautifully simple prayer of the peasants of 
Scaer (Beau-Lieu) to their patron-saint Alan. We would gladly give 
the original, did space permit ; but, for the benefit of the general reader, 
we must confine ourselves to an English version :— 


PEDEN AL LABOURERIEN.—(THE LABOURERS’ PRAYER.) 
I. 
Blest Alan !* Arvor’s brightest star—lov’d saint of Scaer’s old land! 
Joy of the sweet, bright golden-wingéd, blissfal seraph band ; 


Throned on thy seat of burnished gold set in the star-gemm’d sky, 
One word of love breathe from above to hush thy children’s cry! 


II. 
Poor tillers of the waste, alas! hard is our lot indeed ; 
Still find we joy, when, labour o’er, to thy dear fane we speed. 
Thro’ ice-bound paths in winter, thro’ rugged roads in spring, 
Or chill’d by sleet, or parch’d by heat, come we thy praise to sing. 


III. 


Sore need have we of some kind smile to cheer our darksome way, 
Some voice to soothe our weary toil for guerdon scant each day. 
Deep delves our stzel thro’ rocky glebe, with tangled heather strown, 
Nor ours the gain of fruit or grain by such hard toiling grown! 


Iv. 


But look we up where joys, we’re told, lie stored for those who weep, 
Where of the crop himself hath sown each lab’rer soon shall reap 

For foolish is the son of toil who deems his labour loss, 

And wicked he, as man can be, who shrinketh from his cross! 


v. 
As little children circle round a well-loved father’s knee, 
So, Father, come the Bretons fondly thronging unto thee. 
No sire in broad Briez-Izel, or lowly or of fame, 
But loves some child, “ dear Alan” styled, in mem’ry of thy name! 


VI. 


Then, sainted Alan! Arvor’s star! loved patron of our land, 

Joy of the sweet, bright golden-wingéd, happy angel band ; 
Throned on thy seat of burnished gold, set in the star-gemm’d sky, 
One look of love cast from above to soothe thy suppliants’ sigh! 





* Bishop of Kemper (Quimper) in the sixth century. 
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Having endeavoured to propitiate all British, Welsh, and Irish— 
including under the latter head Scottish—offshoots of the Celtic stock, we 

ive one extract more, and with it bid farewell to Auguste Brizeux. 

The Celt has ever, as it were, instinctively, loved the oak. In the 
sheltering shadow of its branches he not only found a home, but likewise 
discovered therein the most propitiatory offering he could lay on the altar of 
his household divinities—the green mistletoe. And when he went abroad 
—for, though home-loving, they were rovers withal, those Breton, Cymric, 
and Jrish brothers—it was the oak that supplied him with means of easy 
transit along the western sea-board of Gaul, Britain, and Eir-Inn. No 
wonder then that, in gratitude, he loved it. No wonder if, with Brizeux 
as tenor, he still joins in the following chorus :— 


ANN DERO.—(THE OAK.) 


I. 

Come sing we, brothers! to the oak—the brave old forest king! 

Loud let our jocund voices all in concert round him ring. 

No Breton leal the forester, whose steel smites royal tree ; 

Alas! that Scaer such Breton base, such axe should ever see. 
II. 

Oh! sacred is the oak tree, for the merry mountain sprite 

Loves revel in his shadow thro’ the dewy, star-lit night ; 

While silently the tear-drops of the dear “departed” flow, 

And trickle thro’ his giant roots, by moonlight’s shimm’ring glow. 
III. 

The tall, out-spreading oak tree, with his stately, tufted crest, 

The Breton, with his coulin flowing graceful to his breast, 

Are like two brawny brothers—twin brethren they, in sooth— 

For strong are both and sturdy, with the thewy strength of youth! 


IV. 
At Scaer saw I a giant oak with topmost branch so high, 
No leaf stirr’d there, tho’ autumn’s blast stript stately larches nigh ; 
And saw I, too, a wrestler stout, as surely plant his foot, 
And clutch the earth as firmly, as that tall tree’s twisted root. 


v. 

' Should tempest strife smite down an oak with thunder’s booming shock, 
Then, deftly shape a good ship from its leven-rifted stock. 
Stout craftsmen! quickly gather, and loud let your axes ring— 
For the mighty mountain monarch, on sea, must still be king! 


VI. 
Haste hither, hardy woodsmen too, and, from each seasoned bough, 
Hew spoke and nave for waggon-whieel, shape shaft for car and plough— 
But frame ye, craftsmen ! first of all, and frame of choicest wood, 
And, at the crossway’s angle, plant ye high the holy rood. 
vil. 
Loved comrades! o’er my green grave plant a goodly oaken tree. 
From its branches let the song of the plaintive night-bird be— ' 
“HERE PEACEFUL SLEEPS THE PAIR-HAIR’D BARD, IN SCAER’S BOSKY DELL,— 
THE BARD WHO SANG BRiez-IzEL—HE WHO LOVED THE BRETONS WELL.” 
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Creation is a halo of glory surrounding the brow of its.Creator; it isa 
blaze of colour, a labyrinth of the most exquisite phenomena braided 
together in matchless harmony. The mountains are Nature’s monn- 
ments; upon their sides is chronicled the history of bygone ages, and 
their hoary records.tell of the existence of thousands of living creatures 
which have long since waned and set, in order that there might be a fresh 
rising of youthful and more energetic life. Like a petrified dream, the 
mountains stand forth in all the freshness of virgin marble, as the airy 
pinnacles glitter with the whiteness of eternal snows; and from afar they 
arrest the eye, and by their heaven-pointed elevations convey the spirit 
upwards to the contemplation of the great First Cause of all things. But 
grand though they are, and majestic, yet, when their naked forms are dis- 
closed in the midst of the great assembly of nature, they are neither 
lovable nor lovely—they awe by their incomprehensible vastness, beside 
which man is as the insect beneath our feet; but it is only when they are 
clothed in living herbage that there is a warm outgoing towards them of 
the deep affections of the heart. 

There is beauty in Life! The presence of this hidden phenomenon is 
the source of a high-toned pleasure, and a joy which is deep as it is: 
inexplicable; for what is matter in the absence of this mystic influence, 
save a perpetuated monotony of unchanging forms? But where Life is, there 
is continuously the beauty of change and the loveliness of youthful ten- 
derness. As there is life in the lengthened blade of the grass, and in the 
rosette of tufted leaves which are gathered around the stem of the prim- 
rose—and as I too enjoy life—I would rather dwell upon such a form, 
humble though it be, than upon the craggy summit around which tlie 
lightnings love to play ; for I fecl that while so doing T am dwelling upon 
something to which my spirit loves to cling—a little sister. 

But where shall we begin to talk about leaves? For whether we regard 
them «sthetically, in relation to colour and form—whether we view them 
in association with the purpose of their existence as regards the well-being 
of the plant, or whether we consider their administrations to the neces- 
sities of man, they are inexpressibly beautiful—beautifal in form, beautiful 
in colour, beautiful in their adaptations; yea, beautiful as the sun when 
setting in resplendent glory. 

Shall we view the structure of the leaf as the mysteries of its fabrica- 
tion are revealed by the microscope? If so, our attention is called toa 
little translucent sphere, which is filled with fluid, in which float definitely- 
formed masses of more solid matter, while the wall or bounding mem- 
brane is elastic and pliable. This is the unit of the leaf, whatever be its 
form or magnitude, whether it be as a spreading canopy giving shade to 
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the tropical islander, or the mere scale found on the stem of a moss; for 
aleaf is but a vast, yet orderly, concourse of these soap-bubble-like 
cells, 

And, indeed, this cell is the unit of all vegetable objects, and the 
ultima thule of Life; it lives alone in the red and green snow-plants—for 
here the entire living structure consists of but one of these diminutive 
bladder-like bodies; and many of the simple forms of life are merely 
necklace-like chains, or moniliform series, of such diminutive creations. 
Small as the cell is, and simple in organization, yet it is a living and 
complete plant, a plant endowed with the power of growth and the means 
of repeating itself, and capable of elaborating the matter necessary to its 
being. It is a unit of living existence, and a germ of active life. 

Deep are the mysteries of Nature; her external forms are of subtile 
heauty ; yet, perhaps, her most sublime features abide in her more secret 
operations. Even a leaf is a vast domain of life, an empire of living 
structures, a commonwealth of vitality. Hach cell, we have seen, lives 
and performs all the functions necessary to its existence, and lives for 
itself as an independent being; yet, as a good citizen, it also takes 
cognizance of the interests of those with which it is associated, and while 
performing those functions which pertain more especially to its own 
well-being, yet, at the same time, its operations are conducive to the 


health and prosperity of those with which it is associated. 


Life is indissolubly united with change; variety is an adjunct of 
vitality. The bud bursts, and, by development, assumes the nature of a 
branch; and the flower expands, and, by maturation, becomes the fruit. 
Is, then, the vast variety of plants, with which our earth is richly 
mantled, incapable of presenting that diversity of form and aspect which 
is neeessary in order that the cup of gratification, which we all may 
drink, ‘be filled to the full? or are Nature’s genial gifts dispersed by.a 
lavish hand? for each plant is ever presenting a new form, and appear- 
ing under fresh aspects. The latter is the case. And thankfulness should 
be the response to Him— 


‘¢ Who in His love has drest in splendour rare 
This beauteous earth, and freely spread abroad 
The tokens of His goodness everywhere.” 


When contemplating such facts, it is difficult to repel the thought 
that Nature has whispered to us of fashion in flowers, and has taken 
cognizance of the narrow limits prescribed to our earthly domain. The 
few feet of conservatory space at our disposal permits us to treasure up 
but few of “Flora’s” forms; hence we are continually necessitated to 
part with one flower in order that we may cherish another. As this is 
the case, we shall, with Mr. Veitch’s permission, visit the “‘ Royal Exotic 
Nursery,” at King’s Road, Chelsea, in order to view a number of plants 
Which are new additions to our Flora, having recently been brought 
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from remote parts of the earth; and thus we shall learn what is in store 
for our future delight. 

This visit we undertake with greater pleasure, as we remember that a 
very large proportion of our new plants have been introduced through the 
exertions of Mr. Veitch, who has long been known as a most successful 
collector and cultivator of plants, and who has thus added much to our 
instruction and pleasure. 

At the outset, we are attracted by several plants which have some 
features in common—thus, the leafage is bold, and the leaves in each case 
spring directly from out of the earth. These plants are not only allied 
in mere external aspect, but their affinities are close and numerous; for 
they belong to the same family of vegetable beings, and may, in a sense, 
he viewed as cousins, the family being entitled Araceae, or that of which 
the type is furnished by the common White Arum, or Lily of the 
Nile— 


“‘ Snow-bosomed daughter of the swarthy earth, 
With unapproached majesty and grace 
Thou stand’st among the proudest of thy mates, 
The queenliest of them all. No garnish hues, 
No flaunting rainbow dyes, thy vest bedeck, 
But, in thy stainless vestal robe adorned, 
Thou look’st the virgin Sweetheart of the Sun.” 


But while all these plants belong to a common family, they forma 
number of distinct households, each of which is distinguished by two 
names, which we may compare to a chris- 
tian and a surname. Taking the surnames 
(the generic terms), the plants which by 
their attractiveness arrest our attention are 
Caladium, Alocasia, Colocasia, and Philo- 
dendron,-~-yet several individuals belong- 
ing to the one household—the Caladium 
Veitchi, Caladium Belleymeyii, and Cala- 
dium argyrites, for example—are highly 
interesting. 

Of these, the former is perhaps the 
more attractive. Its leaves are few in 
number, two or three only adorning the 
plants in their present stage of develop- 
ment ; the leaves, however, are large, being 
about a foot in length and six inches in 
breadth, and have somewhat the form of an 
arrow-head. But, owing to the leaf being so situated upon its stalk 
that the apex is directed downwards, and the large basal lobes, which 
we may compare to the barbes of the arrow, being uplifted, the leaf has 
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strong resemblance in form to an ass’s head, especially if the apex of the 
leaf be hid by nearer foliage. 

The charm of this leaf does not, however, rest primarily in its form, 
but is due to its colour and the nature of its surface. Beneath, the leaf 
is of a rich dark purple, and above of a sombre green; but owing to its 
surface being glaberous, or glossy, and the leaf being imperfectly opaque, 
when seen in certain lights it presents the appearance of a sheet of 
polished metal. 

The other Caladiums which we have named are also fine in their 
way, the leaves having in both instances the arrow-headed form; yet they 
differ remarkably from the plant we have just considered, as the foliage 
is irregularly marked with blotches of pure white, which imparts to it a 
very peculiar aspect, the leaves appearing as if partially covered with 
snow. 

Leaving the household by which we have been attracted, our 
attention is arrested by a plant of a near kin—indeed, by another 

member of the same great family— 

the <Alocasia metallica, which is 

scarcely less attractive’ than the 

Caladium Veitchi; the leaves are 

here also directed downwards, but 

are in form as a pointed egg, and 

have a highly-metallic coppery lustre. 

As we enter the door of Mr. Veitch’s 

conservatory, in which this plant finds 

m its locate, we seem to be repelled by 

/ some stern foe, for the leaf is shield- 

like, being nearly two feet in length 

by sixteen inches in breadth, and 

the flaming rays of copper-coloured 

light reflected from its surface en- 

dow it with a formidable aspect. 

It is remarkable that both of these 

wonderful plants, the Caladium Veitchi aud the Alocasia metallica, 
have been recently received from the same island—Borneo, where 
they inhabit humid mountainous districts—the former by Mr. Veitch, 
in honour of whom it is named, and the latter by Messrs. Low and Co., 


of Clapton. 


These are some of the plants offered to us in order to enhance 
our pleasures, and these are they which are to take their turn in the 
fashions of the day. Shall we not receive them with pleasure, and 
give them a hearty welcome? The little Perilla Nankinensis is taking 
up its abode in almost every garden, owing to the metallic aspect of 
its foliage, and yet its leaves are neither colossal nor of a very rare 
character; but as its colour contrasts pleasantly with that of other 
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plants, its presence is sought and cherished. Hence, we doubt not 
that the two striking additions to our Flora, with which we have 
been so recently favoured, will furnish that desirable contrast in the 
stove which the Perilla does in the garden, only in a much more noble 
manner. 

We view these plants while enclosed in crystal walls with delight, 
for their forms and aspects please as well as their novelty; but it is 
like viewing the bird in a cage. We should like to hear the song of 
freedom echoed in native air, and to view the greater loveliness 
of the kindred flock; the stray member of the family meets a hearty 
welcome, but how much more loudly would the greetings”sound were i 
joined by its natural associates! So it is with our plants, 

The race has a special part to perform in giving to Nature her aspect, 
and the aspect imparted it is difficult to judge of from one individual. 
The palm-tree forms its leafage into a feathery plume, so” large that it 
can be seen from afar, and yet, apparently, light as the down which 
floats on the evening breeze; and this feathery form is represented, 
so far as the youthful character of the plant will permit, im Mr. Veitch’s 
collection, «by the Calamus viminalis; but im its majesty it can be 
seen represented, with all the fidelity that seience cam secure, in the 
photographic “ Views of Java,” recently published. Yet the photo- 
graph does not live; but by combining in the mind the idea of dignity 
resulting from maturity manifested in the lovely Java views, and the 
life, which is yet more lovely, found in Mr. Veiteh’s Palm, a just idea 
may be formed of the part such objects play in giving to Nature her 
aspect. 

And every plant has its part to perform in imparting to Nature her 
manifold varieties of form and of colour, just as every individual con- 
tributes his qucta to the general character of society. This is rendered 
apparent by some of our own plants. The heather gives to the distant 
moor its velvety character, and the holly to the wood a most impressive 
aspect; for the highly-reflective surface of each leaf images forth, as 
a mirror, the azure heavens, while the waved surface causes the light 
to be sharp and sparkling. The distant effect of the holly-tree, as seen 
in a wood, is as the blue waters when rippled with the breeze—hence 
the feature which this plant introduces into the landscape is both 
marked and definite. But what part do those plants play which we 
have already noticed? ‘This question we cannot fully answer, although 
the mind may be enabled, to some extent, to yield a response to 
this inquiry; yet, as all are gifted with the powers of imagination, it 
would be folly im us to record those ideas which are at best but 
fancies, as a few individuals of the species are all we have had an 
opportunity of viewing. 

The plants we have named, and yet have not described, we 
commend to notice, as they are both attractive and beautiful; but 
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as they belong to the same class with those set forth, we cannot 
do more than figure one—the Philodendron pertusum—which is. of 
special interest, through the per- 
forated character of the leafage, 
for we must now leave the Arum 
family, in order to turn our atten- 
tion to other plants, which are, 
perhaps, even of equal worth. 
Beautiful are the contrasts of 
Nature, and worthy of especial 
remark. The day contrasts with 
the night, and the green of the 
meadows with the azure of the 
heavens; and manifold are the 
contrasts both in intensity and 
kind. The leafage of plants pre- 
sents certain contrasts which are 
of no little importance in giving 
to vegetation its pleasing character. In respect to colour, the upper 
surface of the leaf is in some cases of one tint, while the under face 
has a dissimilar hue. This we have seen in the Caladium Veitchi, 
where the leaf is of a rich purple beneath, and above has a metallie 
aspect ; it also occurs in a most charming manner in the Cyanophyllum 
magnificum, which is one of the most stately and beautiful plants in 
cultivation, where the under-surface is also of a rich warm purple, 
while the local tint of the upper-surface is a full dark green; and in 
the Begonias, in which the lower surface is red. We have also seen a 
contrast of colour in the upper-surface of the leaf in the Caladiums 
we have already mentioned, where the green is mottled with white; 
and this also occurs in the Colocasia edulis variegata, another member 
of the Arum family, ifi which the white is disposed in large and curious 
masses; but the richest contrasts occur in the Begonias and Anacto- 
chili—where, in the former, we have 
the most lovely greens and silvery 
greys interspersed amidst each other ; 
and, in the latter, beautiful pencilings 
of orange, pink, and whitish greens 
traversing the local colour of the leaf. 
Then we have the veins contrasting with 
- the general tint, as in the Cyanophyllum, 
towhich we have just alluded, where 
they are of a pearly white, while the 
surface of the leaf is green. This also 
occurs in: the Adelaster Albivenis—a plant which is to form one of the 
tich ornaments of our flower-baskets ard “ gardeneers” in the coming 
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years—where the veins of the leaf are white, while the general surface is 
of a rich dark green, and of velvety texture; and in the Campylobotrys 
argyronewra, which is also destined to become a general favourite, owing 
to the furrowed character of the leaf, which has a satiny lustre, where the 
veins are of a very pale green, while the general surface is dark. 

But a contrast of another character occurs, which is even of greater 
interest, as it results from the secret operations of plant growth, and is 
an external sign of internal organization. 

Who is not impressed with the marked difference in character of such 
leaves as those of the grasses, Solomon’s Seal, Lily-of-the-Valley, and 
White Lily; and of the Borage, Vine, Dead-nettle, and Willow, setting 
aside the mere form or contour of the leaf; or between that of the scarlet 
geranium and the fan-palm—a plant which is beautifully represented in 
Mr. Veitch’s collection of the ‘‘ Latania Jenkinsoni,” in both of which the 
form is somewhat similar, yet the dissimilarity is so great as to be im- 
pressive, and does not arise from either form or texture. Let us seek, 
then, the origin of this diversity of aspect. 

To the distribution of the veins or ribs of the leaf the origin of this 
difference can be traced; for the leaves of the grass, Solomon’s seal, lily- 
of-the-valley, white lily, and fan-palm, have this feature in common, that 
the veins are unbranched ; they arise at the base of the flattened portion 
of the leaf, and extend to the apex without giving rise to branches— 
whereas in the borage, vine, dead- 
nettle, willow, and geranium, the 
veins of the leaf are much branched, 
and form an anastomasis, or network. 

Simple as this diversity is, yet 
how important! The most careless 
observer does not fail to perceive it, 
however ignorant he may be of the 
cause of the diversity of aspect which 
he recognises; and the most refined 
appreciate the contrast afforded by 
these two forms of foliage which 
either habit or instinct call for. 
What landscape is perfect, unless 
the near-ground presents this con- 
trast in its foliage? And what 
painter does not introduce into the foreground of his picture plants which 
afford the desired variation? The larger umbellifers (the hemlock tribe) 
and the burdock furnish beautiful leaves with well-marked branched veins, 
while the larger grasses, the reeds, and the flag (Iris) furnish the parallel 
(unbranched) veined leaves. 

So welcome is this contrast, that some of the finest architectural 

capitals of the Greek period, in which art flourished and refinement of 
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. form was perfectly understood, were adorned with the Water-leaf and the 
Acanthus, the latter having strongly the characters of the reticulated veined 
leafage, and the former of that with parallel veins. 

Interesting as this diversity in the character of the foliage is in rela- 
tion to its eesthetical contrast, yet it acquires a deeper importance when 
we remember that it speaks of the nature of the entire plant. If the 
leaves have branched veins, the stem has its wood arranged in concentric 
circles around a centre of pith, and is usually much branched; the leaves 
are annually shed by the stem (save in a few instances), and the flower 
has usually four or five coloured leaves (petals). But if the leaves have 
unbranched veins; the stem has not its wood arranged in circles, and is 
usually unbranched, the leaves are never shed, but simply decompose by 
degrees and drop off in parts, and the flower has either three or six 
coloured leaves. The plants having the former characters are termed by 
botanists, Exogens, as the new wood added to the stem is placed upon or 
outside the old, externally ; and those with the latter character are termed 
Endogens, as the newest wood is internal. Exogenous plants, which are 
especially striking in Mr. Veitch’s magnificent collection, are the Begonias, 
Pavetta borbonica, and Aralia pulchra; and endogenous plants of equal 
interest are the Maranta ornata, Calamus viminalis, and Latania Jen- 
kinsoni. 

How important, then, is a leaf! It not only speaks of beauty of both 
form and colour, but also of internal secrets of organization, and is thus 
a key to the formation of the entire plant; it gives character to the 
landscape, determining the aspect both far and near, besides performing 
fanctions, in relation to the plant and animal, of the most important 
character. 

What the lungs and the stomach are to the animal, the leaf may bt 
said to be to the plant; for it is in the leaf that the vegetable sap is 
exposed to the atmosphere, and thus becomes aerated—the air being 
received into this organ through little openings or mouths which occur 
upon its surface, so small as to be visible only with the aid of a micro- 
scope, and so numerous that about four hundred thousand occur on one 
leaf of the lilac. Thus the leaf performs for the plant functions analogous 
to those fulfilled by the lungs for the animal. But, in the leaf, the 
character of the vegetable sap is changed, it being here assimilated to the 
nature of the plant, and thus rendered appropriate to the nourishment, or 
building up, of the vegetable structure; hence the leaf also performs 
functions which are in some respects anulogous to those fulfilled by the 
stomach of the animal. 

These are the offices which the leaf holds in relation to the plant; 
and not less important are the functions it performs in relation to 
animals, 

“Animals, by respiration, are continually vitiating the atmosphere ; 
robbing it of the life-supporting principle, and yielding in return a 
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poisonous compound. But that which is death to the animal is life to the 
plant ; for one of the constituents of the poison which animals exhale is 
even the chief material of which the plant fabricates itself, and the other, 
when set free, is the great supporter of animal existence. 

This glance at some of the works performed by the leaf is sufficient 
to show its importance, both in relation to the plant and animal, and 
will also enable us to understand the reason of the enlarged forms which 
the leafage of tropical plants present—a feature we have noticed in almost 
all the plants we have viewed. 

In this northern region, the atmosphere becomes charged with the 
deteriorative principle, which not only results from the life of the animal, 
but also from the burning of the fuel, which is necessary in order to our 
comfort ; and the temperature of our climate is too low for the support 
of the larger vegetable forms. Henee the trade winds, which carry our 
impure atmosphere to the tropics, where the heat is sufficient for the 
support of the larger foliage, which, by its magnitude, speedily works 
the purification of the air, and returns the life-giving principle by the upper 
stratum of these winds. 

We have now talked about a number of plants which form but a very 
small part of Mr. Veitch’s collection, but we have been governed in our 
selection by a deference to beauty and novelty. The plants we have 
named have been, almost exclusively, both new and beautiful, and are 
being prepared for our delight during the coming season ; indeed, we have 
noticed what we may term the fashionable plants and those of the newest 
kind, and they are such as have delighted us by their forms, which are 
full of refinement; by their colours, which are rich in harmonies ; and by 
the varied play of light and shade which they present in their variously 
waved surfaces. We have opened the Great Book; we have turned over 
its pages, and trust that the few “‘ Leaves from a Great Volume” will 
prove as a welcome herald, telling of good things to come. 
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COUSIN JULIAN. 


€ovsin Junian! Dear Cousin Julian! What a vixen I was to be 
sure! How I used to provoke him, merrily, earnestly, passionately,— 
while he, with his kindly smile and good-humoured eyes, would never 
turn, never retort, on his cousin Natty. Natalie, that was my name—my 
name to cousins Amelia and Georgina, Augustus and Roderick—but to 
Cousin Julian I was Natty, ‘“ Little Natty,” ‘“ Pretty Natty;” while to 
me he was a treasure—very precious. 

I will picture Cousin Julian—with the shadows, half-tints, and semi- 
transparencies of a truthful colourist. Bright, agile, full of the first flush 
of youthful health and buoyancy; with restless kindly eyes; a small, 
ever-twitching mouth, that bespoke both merriment and instability; a 
laugh that made hearts laugh even more than lips; and an ever-living 
sympathy that drew young and old, wise and foolish, to love him. 

I do not say that respect mingled much in our emotions towards him. 
We did not go to him for advice, nor trust his judgment, nor his theories 
of wrong and right—but to expand in his generosity, to laugh at his 
heartiness, to share the joyousness of his nature, the happiness of living : 
thus was he to us a healthy stimulant to dispel the weariness and ennui 
that sometimes sadden youth. 

We were dull enough, sister Hessy and myself, mother and father— 
not ‘‘mamma” and “ papa,”—+¢hat was one of Julian’s crotehets. “ If 
they’re your mother and father, ca// them so Natty; never be ashamed of 
the dearest words in our mother-tongue, but treasure them as talismans 
that chase away all outer wrong, and invite a healthful flow of right 
within. They are the passwords of the human race, from the beggar to the 
the prince.” Cousin Julian was an orphan: perhaps that was why he 
80 treasured the relics of a tie he could never realize in all its living beauty. 
From that one green spot in a quiet valley where two lay side by side 
sprang the many sweet flowers that blossomed in his heart. 

Hessy and I were twin-born; yet we were very different —she 
dark—I fair ; the links that should have joined our whole being seemed 
united but in one relation, and that was Cousin Julian. Mother and 
father were unacquainted with our inner life in this particular ; we did not 
own it to each other; so we grew up side by side, reading the same 
books, singing the same songs, loved by the same fond parents, and each, 
though unknown to the other, watching the rising of the same star as the 
tising of a great hope. We lived in a quiet, pretty village, with the usual 


tount of picturesque scenery about us—hills and hollows, broad corn 


fields, shady wood-lanes, wild-flowers, ferns and heather; and our daily 
tambles made us acquainted with the pleasant Book of Nature, whose 
leaves, though of varied form and. colour, are alike impressed with the one 
great teaching“ from Nature, up to Natwre’s God.” 
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Ours was a queey, rambling old house—with painted windows looking 
out upon nothing, narrow staircases leading nowhere, and corridors termi- 
nating with blank walls. Aged ivy crept over the exterior, knocking its 
heavy leaves against the rattling windows in the moonlight nights, and 
throwing moving, ghostly shadows, over the waxed floors. It was the old 
Manor House, and the villagers told wonderful stories of goings on in 
that old place—some bad, some good. The bad had ghostly evidence to 
keep up its evil report ; and many a time have I shuddered over the tales 
of our old house as the fire-light flickered on the great hearth and the 
night-wind moaned through the trees. 

What a passionate fellow Julian was, to be sure! How the red blood 
would well up into his cheek, and the fire dance in his eyes, at a very 
small provocation! But his was a generous passion; he would stand 
boldly up for foe as well as friend, if he thought an unjust action or sus- 
picion fell upon him or her. 

How he loved pets! Horses, dogs, birds,—everything living claimed 
love and protection from him; yet, I would not have been his favourite 
horse, if the spirit of wilfulness or temper came upon me. He would be 
master ; and when I witnessed, as I sometimes did, a struggle between 
his horse and him—heard the cruel blows descend, and saw the fury and 
determination to conquer swelling his every vein and muscle, I have stolen 
away, awed and sorrowful. What if J were to thwart him ?—would he 
turn on me? But no! that could never be. I would do his bidding; I 
would work, obey, humble my own proud nature, subdue its every 
desire, to have his lips smile on me, and keep his love unchanged. He 
should never turn on me, for I would never thwart nor anger him. 

Hessy and I were fifteen—Julian, seventeen; we went on living in 
the present—the happy, beautiful present ; careless (being young), we 
seldom looked beyond. But Julian must go out into the world—nor 
waste his youth buried in an out-of-the-way village, with a simple- 
hearted uncle and aunt, and two girls. He had another uncle—his 
mother’s brother, a merchant in London—who took a fancy to the boy, 
and offered him a stool in his counting-house; he would take him without 
any premium, and treat him as a son, for his dead sister’s sake; and 
when competent, he might even make him a junior partner. He must 
live, of course, in London,—spend the whole bright day in a dusty, 
gloomy room, sitting on a high chair, with a pen behind his ear (that 
was the picture he and I drew), and eternally counting up hundreds, 
thousands, and tens of thousands. It was a capital offer for one who had 
neither money nor interest to push him on; and father and mother held 
many discussions with their nephew on the advantages thus as it were 
thrown liberally in his way, which he had nothing to do but to pick up 
and say, “ Thank you.” 

But much as the elders might dilate on these worldly goods, we 
youngsters formed a different opinion, and spoke out our opinions freely. 
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Julian vowed he’d never settle down to such a life. ‘ He’d rather die 
first!’ Never! We all agreed upon the point,—that is, we three and 
Nurse. Her darling to be cooped up air-tight in city fog! Was it for 
this she had nursed, watched, and fostered his body and mind? His 
beautiful agile limbs, indeed, to be crossed for eight or nine hours a 
day under a stool! is beautiful merry eyes to be darkened by the 
shadow and endless maze of figures and business of a counting-house. 
She knew clerks were starved; she never saw one that hadn’t as thin 
a look as the bill-hook he heaped his accounts upon, and fingers as 
long and bony as the scratchy steel-pen he rested so knowingly behind 
his ear. How we loved the old nurse! though she did put away 
everything out of its place, and then declare—‘ Ah, Miss, it isn’t I 
who have set eyes on it this blessed month and more!” We kissed 
and hugged her; and though Julian was less demonstrative in his notions 
of a city life, yet he would turn to the window, away from us, and brush 
his sleeve across his misty eyes, now for the first time clouded. 

The end of it was that Julian consented, with an assumed indifference 
that surprised us all; and up he went to London, laden with blessings 
from the old home. 

Where now were the pleasures and joys of our country rambles? 
All gone. We no longer bounded over the broad, sunny fields, singing 
as we went the glad songs of childhood; no longer came home laden 
with the spoils of our searches down river-banks, through wooded 
paths, and over rugged hills. We walked quietly and indifferently along 
the smoothest roads; we did not start to chase the butterfly, nor clap 
our hands at the timid squirrels that leaped from tree to tree. The 
servants said the life had gone out of the old house, the sap from the 
old trees; while Hessy and I left our outdoor pleasures, and found new 
occupation in reading, working, and—fretting. We did more of the 
latter than of aught else; and even father and mother, I believe, were 
inwardly sorry they had pressed the matter so far ;—they did not know 
how dear he had become to them. 

The first three weeks we heard regularly from him, but the letters said 
little—‘‘ Uncle was well; the weather gloomy ; he hoped Natty and Hessy 
were well, and took care of Ponto (his pet dog). He hoped the sun shone 
at Oakfield,— it didn’t condescend to do so in Lion Street ; but there was 
plenty of gas, a very fair substitute.” And then he got letters from 
my parents—earnest letters, full of hints as to his good fortune, and 
how he would be a rich man if he would but tame down his spirit— 
how glad they were to hear that he got on comfortably with his uncle, and 
was reconciled to a City atmosphere ! 

The fourth week the postman came with letters in neat, untidy, 
formed and unformed hands—but no letter from Lion Street. He might 
be unwell ; or, more likely, business was pressing and time short. We all 
said, nothing was more likely than that a letter had gone astray, and we 
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should have the pleasure of receiving two next week. Yet we did wish 
the dear letter had reached its destination on the day it was due. It was 
October, and the days were beginning to be cold, the nights stormy; 
my old winter fears were returning gradually, as the recesses in the long 
corridors became more gloomy in the twilight, and the wind knocked 
about the ivy before my window-panes. We had spent the Sunday 
in our new way. We had not taken our usual ramble in the wood as far 
as a pet tree that Julian had erected a seat under: it held us three 
with difficulty—that made it all the pleasanter. The leaves would keep 
drop, dropping on our bare heads, and we called them kisses the dear old 
tree sent us; and then we’d blow them back again and laugh, in our 
innocent enjoyment. This Sunday had been spent as many others had 
been. We sat and read until Hessy grew fretful and uneasy. At last, 
I persuaded her to go early to bed, while | remained in the room to 
write. She soon fell asleep, and I softly stole to my little desk, to enjoy 
the dearest treat I now had. One by one I unfolded and laid on my 
lap some crumpled sheets of paper, with their straggling lines, up and 
down, and occasional blots and erasures. I spread them out, and placed the 
lamp beside me, determined to have an hour’s entire delight reading the 
words his mind had conceived and fingers written, and kiss them over 
and over again in my wild affection. People seldom think, when they are 
away, how dear a little letter is—how it is treasured, the words conned 
over—or letters home would be more carefully traced; the heart's best 
thoughts would be poured out, and words of affection and endearment 
flow more frequently from the pen. ‘The letter is a dim reflection of the 
writer’s being—or ought to be. How the widow broods over the Jast 
letter from the dear one who died far away! Can any thing be dearer? 
If thousands were poured into her lap—if all the luxuries that money or 
rank can buy were spread before her—would her eyes moisten, would her 
lips quiver, would her heart so yearn, as they do over that scrap of paper— 
yellow and faded—seared with many tears, but hallowed by many prayers? 
[ read them over—I had but three—and then my mind wandered from 
them to him. I wondered what he was doing—whether he was thinking 
of us, and had missed the Sundays’ rambles ;—next Sunday I would go 
to the wood and gather a little wild-flower and a leaf of our old tree, 
and send them to him. Mother and father had gone to bed; [ heard 
their bedroom door close, and I had heard the last servant go up the 
back staircase behind our room; Hessy was asleep; and I sat on, not 
heeding how the time went, wrapt up in my musings. 

The clock below had struck eleven—that was late for us—and I had 
just placed the precious letters on my dressing-table, ready to take up when 
I was undressed and hide them under my pillow, when a faint sound outside 
the window attracted me. I was easily alarmed; ghosts or thieves were 
uppermost in my mind; I must listen. Again the noise—louder and 
more determined. There’s something in the ivy, I thought—oh, perhaps 
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it’s a bird, or some creature moving the leaves. Again, and a clear 
soft whisper struck like familiar music on my ear. 

“ Natty! I know you're awake; don’t be frightened; it’s Cousin 
Julian! Don’t wake Hessy, or any one; but come round quietly to the 
study window, and open it. Not a word, for your life and mine, 
Natty!” 

I felt no fear; I did not seem to think it strange that he should be 
there, and at such a time. Breathless, I stole out of the room, down 
the staircase, and into the study. He was outside the window before 
I could open it, which I did softly and quickly. A stifled ery of joy, a 
wild embrace, and we both stood in the cold night air! 

“Don’t be frightened, Natty!” he said, with an attempt at a laugh ; 
“Tm no ghost, but your own cousin, come to bid you farewell—perhaps 
for ever !”” 

I felt myself getting cold and rigid; I saw his face with a new 
expression, a fixed look I had never seen there before; his eyes were 
wild, and his hair thrown back in disordered curls. 

“How did you come?” I gasped. 

“Never mind that, now. I dare not stay many minutes ; to-morrow 
many miles will be between us ; and the deep sea—the glorious sea beneath 
me, Natty! I could not bear the new life, it was killing me—killing me 
by inches; so I determined to run away. Uncle thinks I’ve been the 
last two days down here, and won’t expect me for a week to come; so I 
shall have time to escape uncaught. You must be my friend, Natty. I 
could not go without a word from you, and a sight of the old place again. 
come for a blessing from you, and a kiss to hallow it, darling! and to 
assure you I’ll never forget you; you'll be the one wee thing treasured in 
my wayward heart, Natty; it’s a strong and loving one, Natty; though 
they’ll abuse me, and perhaps curse me, don’t you turn from me, my 
darling! I must go. Don’t tell any one of my visit,—it was to you ; 
don’t tell Hessy ; don’t tell any human being. If I prosper, you shall hear 
from me; if not—if years pass and I give no sign, then, Natty, forget me 
for another, but not till then. Wait for atime, darling! the sea that bears 
me from you may bring me back again; and what if I find the nest 
deserted! He was cruel, Natty—he goaded me with my father’s care- 
lessness and instability—he spoke slightingly of my dead mother, Natty. 
Lbore it all—but I will never see his face again!” 

‘All this time I lay in his arms like a little child. I had no reason, no 
feeling, but that he was there, aud I drank in his words with a painful 
effort. I remember the last farewell—the straining to his breast—the hot 
tears (not mine) on my face—the emphatic ‘‘ Bless you, my darling, for 
ever !”” and then, the quick receding footsteps—the pushing back of the 
crisp branches—the hurried rushing sound over the long avenue; and 
then I shut the window calmly, stole up stairs softly, closed the door, 
and ‘stood beside my sister’s bed, gazing upon her sleeping form. I 
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must have remained so a long, dreary time, for the dying out of the lamp 
recalled me, and I sank upon the floor with a wild and bitter cry. 

That cry awoke my sister and my parents. They found me return- 
ing slowly to consciousness—pale and rigid. ‘‘ What could be the 
matter—Had I seen a ghost? Had I heard or seen anything to alarm 
me?” I gave no answer; there seemed a weight on my heart and mind 
that I could not dispel—no voice would come. They searched the 
room—the house; and Nurse said she had heard strange noises in her 
room—whisperings and mcanings among the trees, that always came 
before an evil to the house; that she had heard footsteps distinctly pacing 
to and fro the corridor as far as her young lady’s room, and then stop- 
ping. And she took me in her arms, and rocked me as if I were a baby, 
muttering, “ Poor child! poor child! it wouldn’t let her alone!” It is 
best, I thought, that they should believe me frightened by a ghost ; “ it 
will prevent their questioning me.”’ So I was left at last—quiet outwardly, 
but with agonizing restlessness within. The next two days they were so 
kindly taken up With nursing, amusing me, and trying to remove my 
melancholy, that the non-appearance of any letter from Julian passed 
unnoticed. At last, about the fourth day, came one from Uncle Richard, 
hoping we had not found his strange nephew much aged in looks by the 
hard work he had done. 

It was to my parents and Hessy like a death-blow. ‘ What could 
it mean? Where was he?” Father wrote up immediately to explain 
he had never arrived—we had heard nothing of or from him; and then 
we walked and talked as in a dream—a wild uncertain dream—our 
thoughts fell like shadows upon our own souls. Then came a stormy, 
bitter answer from my uncle. He had been deceived, bitterly deceived, by 
one he had befriended and trusted. He had never liked the boy; there 
was a wild uncertainty about him that had annoyed him from the first; 
but he had tried to overcome the feeling, and had more than once borne 
with outbursts of passion such as no son of his could have been so 
undutiful as to exhibit. The end was as the beginning—‘ He was, for 
the future, no relation; he discarded him.” 

My father and mother bore the blow as only Christians can. They 
never said a hard word of him. How I blessed them! I could have knelt 
and kissed their feet, as each evening, the large well-worn Bible lying 
open before them, they would speak lowly of the self-exiled wanderer, and 
pray God keep him, wherever he was. Poor Hessy! It seemed to have 
turned her heart to stone. She did not weep, nor pray, nor speak her sorrow 
out to any of us. She would sit and work her daily task, silently and 
without complaint. I tried at times to get her to speak of him; but my 
efforts were always met with a cold repulse. I even brought out one 
of my hidden treasures and gave it to her; but she pushed it from her, 
saying, “I have no right to it, Natty; the letter is none of mine.” 50 
I left her to her sorrow, and it brought resignation to my heart—for was 
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I not the happier of the two? I had the knowledge, the blessed avowal of 
his love, ringing ever in my ears like a wild, beautiful melody; each night 
brought back the strange scene with its parting words, ‘“ Bless you, my 
darling, for ever!” Then I had his letters—above all, his secret. Had I 
not kept it well? 

A year passed, marked in our home by the trifling signs that only loving, 
watchful eyes detect. My parents’ steps were more faltering and slow; 
there was more silver mixed with the grey hairs I so loved. Hessy was 
feebler, and less amiable; she was fretful, and nothing interested her. 
But, what could be done? We all knew no doctor’s art could avail her. 
It was a settled melancholy; claiming no sympathy, and rejecting it 
if offered. No letter forme. Yet I hoped on. We now seldom spoke of 
him; rarely aloud. Sometimes, when alone with my mother, if the rest 
were out and we wandering together, she would point to some tree or 
shrub, as ‘‘one Julian planted when quite a little boy: it would be a 
great tree by the time he returned.”” Or we would come upon some book 
with a boyish handwriting on the page, crumpled and dusty, and she 
would put it by on a little book-shelf, and say, “ Don’t forget, Natty, all 
his books are safe in my room; and the chemicals and instruments he 
was so fond of,—when he returns he’ll find them all safe. Don’t forget, 
dear, if I’m not here to welcome him—which I may not be, my child, if 
he does not come soon, for I am very weak and ailing. You'll be quite a 
woman, Natty,”—she’d continue, unconscious of the emotions she was 
stirring up within my breast—“ he was very fond of you; I wonder he did 
not tell you, even if he feared to tell us. But God knows best, and He will 
bless him, wherever he is.” Then she would creep back to her arm-chair, 
and muse for an hour, till father and Hessy returned, and I rushed back 
to my room to weep and pray. 

Three years, and no letter !—‘ If I prosper, you shall hear from me.” 

My sister faded daily—hourly; the summer brought no colour to her 
cheek; and at last the doctor advised change of air. So we left the old 
home for a time. To the sea we must go, suggesting painful, bitter 
thoughts, to me;—to her, a needful exercise of resignation. How it 
bounded and boiled—that beautiful, faithless sea! I sat and watched 
its play from the overhanging rocks, as one would watch the gambols of a 
beautiful panther, fearing, yet admiring, its graceful strength and 
ponderous agility. I could see the vessels from foreign lands come into 
port. Some day he would return; he would come to me,—if not, I should 
go to him; one was possible, the other a certainty. Yet I set my 
thoughts on neither; the Future was becoming daily more distant, I lived 
0 much in the Past. We sat for hours on the sea-shore with our sick 
charge. I read to her; we worked together, when her strength allowed, 
frocks and underclothing for poor children. It seemed her only interest 
how—working, silently, for the poor! and as she reclined, with her 
heavy-lidded eyes fixed so unceasingly upon her work, her wan finger 
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plying the needle—her thoughts—God knows where! but more worthily 
occupied than mine—I felt her very existence so calm, so unselfish, a 
reproach to my warmer and, often, unsanctified impulses. I looked back, 
in those silent hours, to my own years. How wasted they seemed to me! 
I had ventured my al/ on one cast—and, if it failed me, where had I a 
resting-place? But I had not said a word—and now his silence had 
broken her heart. She died! her end calm, as her life had been. Dying, 
she said—‘ Sister, all is well!” and without a sigh—without a sign— 
her spirit left us. And the quietness of the ‘ going out” was so intense, 
that we did not speak nor weep !— 


“ We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died !” 


I pass over another year. Nearly four years had passed since “ our 
boy” had left us; and we were changed—our circle changed. The little 
easy-chair by the. bay window was vacant. Hessy was sleeping very 
calmly in a darker yet quieter place. My mother seldom left her room, 
and my father hardly ever quitted her. Ponto was getting grey; he had 
long become a steady, well-conducted dog—he had given up playing with 
very young kittens, and birds might even hop within a few feet of his 
long-pointed nose without endangering their lives. He was considered 
my dog now; and we would sit for hours in the window of the study that 
looked upon the long avenue. The birds sang on every tree in the old 
place,—but a dearer voice than all seemed ever ringing along that shady 
walk, and I was never tired of listening. I was constantly making resolves 
of forcing myself out of that dreamy life of mine. Ever looking back, was 
not my soul in danger of passing by, unheeded, the chances, the opportuni- 
ties, the Present ever affords ? 

One evening, as I lay, half dreaming, a servant entered, and told 
me that a woman wanted to speak to me.- ‘ She asked for you or poor 
Miss Hester, Miss, She looks like a lady, but poorly dressed, Miss!” 
I told him to show her into the room, and my thoughts wandered again. 
In a few moments she entered—a pale, dark, young woman. She 
trembled violently, and the blackness of her dress, the tears welling into 
her large eyes, struck me with a strange sorrow. What could she want 
with me? 1 motioned her to a seat, and stood: my soul, unconsciously 
to myself, awaited a trial that would require the nerves braced up, the 
whole being firm and self-sustained. The staff was about to be broken 
at my feet by another’s hand, therefore my soul prepared the unconscious 
limbs and made them self-reliant. ‘Could I get her anything? Was she 
il?” “No.” ‘ Was she in need of any help?” <A faint smile flitted over 
the pale face—‘ ve come many a long mile to see you, Miss Natty. 
Forgive me—but I’ve heard your name so often from lips that loved it 
that 1 seem to know you only by it. I’ve come over the sea to find you, 
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and thank God! I’ve found you at last; and you don’t look like one 
to turn me away with bitter words.’’ She stopped, as if to read my 
face. What did it tell her? Why did her voice move me so much ? 
Itrembled. She continued; “ Julian i 

“ What of him?” I shouted, rushing to her, and clutching her arm. 
“What is he to you?” And my breath came pantingly, and my strong 
frame quivered. 

“ The father of my child!” 

The words came slowly from her lips, each weighted with a leaden 
weight, dropping one by one upon my heart; and she drew her slight 
form up so proudly that my nature bowed before her. I could not speak, 
ormove. I stood before his wife—his wife! I knew that, for she would 
never have dared to face me by any other claim. I stood before his weak 
frail wife—a very nothing now. She had not spoken three minutes, but 
the scenes of many gone-by years were surging through my brain. 

She needed not to tell me he was dead; nor that the child was his. 
She need say nothing now, but simply leave me—leave me to myself, 
humbled, sad, hopeless. If she would only go!—not stand before me 
with her tearful eyes gazing into my dry, tearless ones! If she would 
only turn away, and not look so beseechingly—so sorrowfully, on me! 

“T will leave you,” at last she whispered. “He bade me give you 
this ;—he sealed it up himself the morning he died. Your name was very 
often on his lips ; he taught me to love you—honour you; with his dying 
breath he said, ‘May she forgive me! She will love you for my sake.’ ” 
She came nearer and nearer; I felt her soft breath stealing over my rigid 
form. Will she not go lest I strike her? I felt her fingers touch me. I 
felt her eyes and her cruel gentleness stealing into my harried soul. ‘ You 
will not refuse his last wish—Cousin Julian’s?”? Zhat word broke all the 
ice around my heart; I lived—I breathed; and with a sad, bitter cry, I 
fell into her outstretched arms. 

She was wise : calling none, she let me weep undisturbed. There I lay 
sobbing, and she—like a tender mother, half rocking, half soothing me— 
rather encouraged the visible grief. She attempted no comfort — that 
would have racked me ; so the accumulated, pent-up feeling of years burst 
out of its prison-house, and I arose calmer, because it was now a cer- 
tainty——a sad one for me—but yet better than feeding on a false hope. 

Full half an hour must have passed ere I grew calm—she all the 
while grieving with my grief, and, I knew, praying for me the same 
comfort wherewith she had been comforted. At last she spoke, taking my 
listless hands within hers—‘1I have given you the packet, Natty; 
open. it when you feel you can; and now—shall I go away?” ‘The look 
that accompanied these words spoke more than the words. Go 
away !—turn his wife from his home, as long as it remained to shelter 
us? Thank God, the nest was not quite empty, though two fledglings 
had dropped from it, and the earth hidden them out of our sight. She 
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must stay; my mother and father must know; and I longed, yet dreaded 
to hear from her lips of the latter days of my poor cousin. I must brave 
it out; I had kept Ais secret well, and now I must keep my own. So I 
told them—prepared them little by little for the truth. They were weak 
and aged now; the silver cord would easily be loosed, if a heedless hand 
were laid upon it. Then I led her in—gently, tenderly—the woman who 
had stolen what seemed to me my birthright; and the little child—the 
little forgotten child—that through all this scene had hidden close in 
the folds of her black dress, fearing to move or speak—crept out as she 
moved, and, tightly grasping her nervous fingers, both followed me to my 
parents’ room. It was a sad, sad time, the next two hours. ‘She must 
stay—I knew that—she, and the boy.” 

I went about my household duties, preparing for our new relation. The 
servants weeping and moaning over the dear young master almost. broke 
my self-command. But I must cheer them up; I must seem but to 
mourn a lost cousin, and to welcome a cousin’s wife. We prepared the 
best room for Marian, and when all was ready [ took her aside into 
a little room looking over the long avenue. I pointed to the tiny 
shelves of books—the broken boxes of all sizes and material—a faded, 
broken kite—a cricket-bat. In the corner was prepared a little bed, and, 
as a stream of sunlight poured into the room and lit up all its quaint 
recesses, I laid my hand on hers and said—* This is your Julian’s room.” 
I could say no more. The child crept up softly to where I stood, and, 
touching my passive hand with his clinging fingers, lisped out, “ Kiss 
Cousin Julian! Me love you!” I kissed the boy—that is, I pressed my 
burning lips upon his broad, full brow. I would not look into his eyes; 
I feared I might even—love him ! 

I knew it was no kiss, and his mother knew it ! 

I stole away to open once more something that had been his; some- 
thing of what she had brought me that had been dis. What was it? A 
curl—a dark curl he had stolen from me laughingly one summer morning! 
and, twined with it, lay a soft, fair ring of baby hair! Was this a mute 
appeal—an appeal from the grave to love his child—to replace this earthly 
love of mine for one pure and spiritual as that of angels’—one that I 
might carry with me into His presence and feel no shame? I know not; 
but that night beside a little bed I Anelé and prayed, and the angels, as 
they passed beheld my soul expanded with a new and holy love. 

The father lives for me in the child! 
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BY PROFESSOR ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S, 


THERE is a beautiful metal recently brought into use for making bracelets, 
brooches and some other personal ornaments; and this metal, while almost 
of the colour of silver, is only about one-fourth its weight—being in fact 
ro heavier than glass. It is called ALUMINIUM; and although but lately 
manufactured in such quantity as to be interesting to the jeweller, its 
existence as a chemical curiosity has long been known. ‘This singular 
metal, in combination with oxygen gas, occurs naturally in several 
different forms. Crystallized, it becomes a precious ruby or sapphire. 
Half crystallized, but equally pure, it is known as emery—a substance 
sufficiently rare, but not costly, and found sometimes as a stone, some- 
times as a coarse powder. In either form it is ready-made in rocks ; 
whereas the metal itself is only to be obtained by the extremely expensive 
and troublesome chemical treatment of some natural ore. 

When, however, alumina, as chemists call that combination of metal 
and oxygen gas just described, has combined in nature with another 
very common substance, silica or flint, it is curious enough that a third 
product should result, which is infinitely common and abundant every 
where. This product has a most familiar name, for mixed with a little 
water it becomes CLay. 

Clay is called by chemists a silicate of alumina, to denote its com- 
position, and we have thus explained its composition before talking 
about its properties. 

Silicate of alumina in a perfectly pure state, without water, hardly 
exists in nature; but in a complicated and ever-changing series of com- 
binations, and mixed up with a vast variety of other substances as well as 
water, it is everywhere distributed. It forms afew rare minerals; but 
we will not here trouble ourselves with the rarities, since the commonest 
clays are exceedingly useful, and will supply us with ample material for 
a single article. 

The basis of all natural clays is, we have said, silicate of alumina 
combined with water, and the proportion of water varies, according to 
circumstances, from ten to twenty-five per cent. All clays contain, also, 
8 mixture of sand and some impurities, these latter, indeed, often 
giving a distinctive character to the varieties. The common materials 
met with in clays as impurities, are the oxides of iron and manganese, 
carbon, soda, and potash, and more or less lime and magnesia. Other 
substances may be present accidentally, but these are all very common, 
and the quantity of them, and sometimes also the way in which the 
foreign ingredients are mixed up with the pure mineral, affects the value 
of the result for those purposes for which the clay is to be used. 

One of the properties of clay which render it so much more useful 
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than many substances apparently more valuable, and so indispensable to 
man in almost every state of civilized existence, is its plastic nature—or, 
in other words, the property it has of working up into a paste with water, 
and when once moulded in this state, and exposed to high heat, parting 
with the water without losing the form given to it. It is in this way 
that clay becomes brick. When it has thus been exposed to great heat, 
and the water got rid of by burning, clay cannot again be made soft and 
plastic by merely mixing it with water. 

Many stones, if ground very fine and mixed with water, can also 
be moulded and brought into shape; but in these cases a complete and 
permanent hardening would not be secured by any heat that the mixture 
could endure without melting. ‘Some of the clays (though reckoned as 
among the most refractory and troublesome of all rocks) will themselves 
melt in the fire which is intended only to harden them; but this is 
owing to an excess of soda, potash, limestone, or other flux, any one of 
which ingredients may help to convert the clay, when burnt, into a sort of 
opaque glass. It must not be supposed that, merely because they may 
all be moulded, all clays are essentially of the same kind and equally 
unlike other minerals. There are, for example, various degrees of 
plasticity ; some very complete, others very imperfect. It has been found 
generally, that pure clays, free from all foreign ingredients except pure 
silica sand, are the most manageable and the best that can be used, since 
they are not only more easily worked, but the hardest and most beautiful 
after burning. 

Common brick clay fairly illustrates the general properties of the 
whole group. Some of the best brick clays contain a great deal of 
sand, and enough oxide of iron to colour them deeply. The dark 
colour of such clays is due also, in part, to minute particles of carbon 
derived from vegetable matter with which they are mixed; but the 
material that produces the deep bright red so common with burt 
bricks, is iron, and before burning is generally of a dirty yellow or 
brown tint. 

Besides carbon and iron, and a good deal of sand, brick clay contains 
lime, potash, and soda. Of all these, the less there is the better is the 
clay—the less risk is there of the bricks running together in the kiln, 
and the harder and firmer will they be ultimately. It might be thought 
that too much sand would be injurious: but this is not the case; some of 
the best clays for burning containing the largest proportion of sand. The 
iron, or rather oxide of iron, may also be abundant without injury. 

Very fine clays occur in small quantities in some parts of the country, 
especially near coal-beds, from which can be made bricks which resist any 
amount of heat in a wind-furnace. These are the jire-clays, and their 
properties are owing to the almost entire absence of the alkalis and the 
presence of but little iron. They are often loaded with bitumen, which 
of course disappears in the kiln where they are burnt. Stourbridge 
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clay from near Oxford, other clays near Newcastle, and others again neat 
Glasgow, are all celebrated for making those bricks which best resist 
intense heat. They are called fire-bricks, and are made with much 
greater care than common bricks. Besides the careful working that sueh 
clays require before using, they must be exposed for a long time to the 
air after heing taken from the earth, for unless thus seasoned they cannot 
be depended on. A good deal of the ¢erra-cotta work, used commonly 
enough in buildings and garden-terraces where ornament is required at 
small cost, is made of these superior varieties of brick clay; but they are 
all subject to the great disadvantage of shrinking. This they do very 
much and very unequally, while undergoing the intense heat of the kiln 
necessary to bake them. 

Potter’s clay, of a blue colour and excellent quality, is obtained from 
the little peninsula called the Isle of Purbeck, on the Dorsetshire coast. It is 
also found elsewhere, and its peculiar value depends on the composition. 
Some kinds, without much sand, and of very uniform texture, are adapted 
for the artist’s use as modelling clay ; and these, if burnt, are remarkably 
smooth and beautiful. Other kinds, without iron, make tobacco-pipes, 
while the irony varieties are used for the common red potteryware seen 
everywhere. There are two kinds of pottery, one being dark red and 
comparatively soft, the other called stone-ware, of pale colour and very 
hard. 

China clay is a still finer kind. Formerly the finest China clays were 
only known to occur in China and Japan, and they are still known by 
their Chinese names, Kaolin and pe-tun-tse. Large quantities are now 
obtained from England, France, and Germany, and are much used in 
the manufacture of the finer kinds of pottery and porcelain. It is a 
striking thing to see and examine some of the larger and most regular 
works where the clay is dug, cleaned, and prepared for the market. This 
dlay is principally derived from Cornwall and Devonshire. The process of 
Cleaning and separating the clay from sand and dirt is carried on in ‘pits, 
where it is conducted by water and allowed to settle. When afterwards 
dried, it is cut into bricks and sent to the Staffordshire potteries. The 
operation is tedious, many months elapsing, even in favourable weather, 
before the clay is ready—for it is extremely necessary that the material 
sent should be as pure as possible. 

There is a kind of clay found in Tuscany, not far from Sienna, and 
also in France, which has a large admixture of magnesia in its composition, 
and from which bricks may be made. When either dried or burned, these 
bricks are much lighter than water, and are very efficacious in resisting 
heat. The common Bath scouring-brick, used for various purposes, is made 
in the same way and from somewhat similar materials. 

Fuller’s earth is another clay possessed of some curious properties. It 
consists of nearly twenty-five per cent. of water, dissolving almost entirely 
when mixed with water, and melting when exposed to heat. This clay 
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absorbs grease very readily, in spite of its water, and is much used in 
cleaning or fulling cloth. For this reason it is called fuller’s earth. 

Some of our clays in England are valuable for purposes that at first 
they would seem hardly fit for. Thus the lias, or “blue lias,” a 
common rock in the middle of England, is particularly useful in the manu. 
facture of cement. It is a clay which contains much limestone, and burns 
into a kind of lime which, when made into mortar, sets rapidly in damp air, 
and even under water. It is thus extremely convenient for many building 
purposes; and the mortar thus formed is called hydraulic cement. It 
is made from impure clays and limestones, the peculiar properties for 
which it is valued depending on the presence of foreign substances, so 
that the impure clays are more valuable than those kinds which are more 
free from foreign admixture. 

Amongst the blue clays of the Lias, and below them, are certain slaty 
beds, from which the alum of commerce is obtained. The coast of 
Yorkshire near Whitby is one of the places where this manufacture is 
largely carried on. It might have been thought that alum has little to do 
with clay: this is not so, for the one is derived from the other ; and, as we 
have already had occasion to remark, the apparent impurities and foreign 
matters in clay are materials of value in certain important manufactures. 

It will be evident, then, that the ordinary clays under our feet, forming 
the soil or subsoil of the earth, contain materials of great interest which 
are often largely employed for manufacturing purposes. From some such 
clays we make bricks—an admirable substitute for stone as a building 
material in our climate : from others, apparently little different, we make 
pottery and porcelain: from others, again, cements are manufactured: 
while some yield alum by elaborate chemical preparation. 

These clay-beds do not (like the limestones) show any marks of 
having been formed by animal or vegetable help, for clay is not a 
substance that enters directly into the composition of living beings; and 
the expressions often made use of, in reference to clay as an emblem of 
mortality, are not really very applicable. A vast amount of decomposition 
and recomposition must, in fact, go on before any kind of substance 
resembling clay enters into the human frame as a component part, and 
even then the essential elements are very small in amount. Carbon and 
lime, and iron, and even some silica, are traceable in the structure of 
living tissue, but of clay, properly so called (pure hydrous silicate of 
alumina), there is none. 

But although this is certainly the case, it is not the less true that clay 
plays a part in nature hardly exceeded in real importance by any substance. 
As the soil and subsoil in large districts of cultivated land, its condition 
and peculiarities affect all vegetation to an enormous extent. If a clay 
soil be not well drained, so that the water, when it gets down within the 
clay, remains for a long time without a chance of absorbing fresh air—a 
thing very likely to happen in undrained land—the result is exceedingly 
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injurious. The moisture then, instead of encouraging vegetation, com- 
pletely poisons it, becoming highly injurious instead of beneficial. In 
drained land, when the stiff clay is treated with lime, or mixed with sand, 
or in any other way rendered accessible to water and prevented from 
caking into bricks, a clay soil is good and useful. 

Stiff clay retains water on the surface in pools, not allowing it to pass 
down. Whenever, therefore, a bed of such clay, covered by more open 
and porous rock, is laid bare by a cliff or railway cutting, or by the natural 
slope of a hill, it is very*likely that the water should come out on the side 
of the cutting in natural springs. There are very simple conditions also 
under which, when beds of clay are bored through, or when borings 
through other rock reach clay, there should be natural jets of water such 
as are called Artesian springs. 

Although clay is not formed or separated by animals or vegetables, 
still many beds of it contain fragments of wood, shells, bone, and other 
substances, which serve to show very clearly the circumstances under 
which the deposit was brought together. It is curious enough to find 
among these, many indications, and sometimes whole skeletons, of animals 
of which all traces have long passed away from the world of life. 

Among the shells found in the Lias clay, and in another bed called 
Oxford clay lying over it in some places, there are various kinds that 
seem to have had a general resemblance to the squids and cuttle-fish now 
living; but they were provided with a long pen or solid framework 
different in shape from that of any yet found. The squid now is a soft 
animal, having a plate of horny or solid matter (generally limestone) for 
the sake of attaching its muscular system. It has also a very curious 
apparatus of claws for holding its prey, and a small receptacle of ink, with 
& tube, by which it can shoot out the ink and darken the water. It 
is not a little curious to find, buried in the clay, remains of ancient 
animals of the same kind—such as the thickened and dried ink, the bag 
in which it was preserved, the delicate little hook by which the creature 
could touch anything that came in its way, and the tube conducting to 
the ink-bag unemptied at the death of the animal. 

Yet more singular remains are found in the same bed. Among them 
are entire skeletons of large lizards, shaped like fishes, and evidently adapted 
to live almost entirely in the water, if we may judge by the presence of 
fins and the absence of legs. Of such animals we find occasionally, not 
only the hard bones and teeth, but the marks of a soft skin and large fins, 
showing that the animal was not covered with scales, and even the 
contents of the stomach, with fragments of indigested, half-digested, 
and digested food, and the bones of the latest prey that had been 
devoured. 

The parts of clay-beds that are mixed up with limestone often contain 
other remains of animals, such as might be expected in that mineral and 
not in pure clay. Thus, fragments of coral, and little shells like those at 

@ 
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the bottom of the deeper parts of the Atlantic, are here found, with scales 
and teeth of fishes and shells of unknown animals. 

The fragments of vegetation found in these beds are generally water- 
worn or altered. They do not form good coal; but some of them can be, 
and are, used for fuel when no better can be had. Some of them are 
changed into jet, and are valued for ornamental purposes. Much of the 
clay thus loaded with organic matter, and black or brown with bitumen, is 
now extensively used in the manufacture of mineral oil. 

The number of different beds of clay found it England is very large, 
and they are characterized by very different remains. Thus, at the mouth 
of the Thames, in the Isle of Sheppy, are numerous fruits of tropical trees, 
with bones of alligators, large serpents and vultures, and even remains of 
monkeys, all buried together and lying over the chalk. Inside the chalk 
range in Surrey and Sussex there are other varieties of clay loaded with 
very minute valves of a small fresh-water animal. Near Weymouth there 
are clays, with bad coal, used in making pottery. These clays are below 
the chalk; and others again, below them, and on which they rest, are 
worked near Oxford. These extend eastwards to Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire, and form the well-known Fen country—out of which rises 
Ely, on a small island in the middle of a vast level space of such clays. 
Peterborough is not far off, proving that there must have been some attrae- 
tion in monkish days to induce a settlement in these rich but uncomfort- 
able and aguish tracts of country. 

The Lias, seen well on the coast at Lyme Regis in Dorsetshire, and 
Whitby in Yorkshire, and extending through the midland counties, is 
another great and thick clay deposit ; and others again are known in places 
further to the West. 

Each of these clay localities is remarkable for some peculiarity by 
which its clay may be recognized. In many cases the difference in the 
appearance of the clays is well marked; but if not, the remains of animals 
found in them would decide the question. Thus, no fragments of any of 
the curious and gigantic fish and lizards are met with, except in the group 
of rocks between the chalk and the coal deposits, while the shells, and 
even the corals and starfishes, found in the clay-beds of Herefordshire 
and Wales, are quite unlike those of the deposits near the middle of 
England. 

We have already said that by piercing through many of the clays, 
springs of water are reached which reach or approach the surface. This 
occurs when the water flows beneath sloping beds of which the uppermost 
is clay, there being tolerably free communication with the surface on the 
upper part of the slope, but no means of escape for the water from the 
other end. In such cases the water is under pressure, and when at 
opening is made it will immediately rush up in the endeavour to find its 
level. 

We have hitherto been regarding clay in its most. usual form, a 
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a tough, plastic mineral, and a substance which cannot remain hard after 
long exposure to wet. Let us now look at it in another light. If we use 
clay to make bricks, of which we build our houses, we also frequently use 
slates to cover them ; and at the present time large slates, under the name 
of slabs, are very extensively used for making tanks, billiard-tables, &e., 
and for a variety of other useful purposes. The only limit to the use of 
slates and slabs is the power to supply them in sufficient quantity at a 
reasonable price. They combine so much hardness and toughness, with 
a perfectly flat natural surface obtained with little trouble; they are so 
admirably adapted to withstand exposure of all kinds; they are so little 
absorbent, and affected so little by heat and cold, that for many pur- 
poses they could hardly be replaced with advantage by any known con- 
trivance. 

England is rich in these, as in so many other sources of mineral 
wealth; and some of the great slate quarries of North Wales, Cornwall, 
and Scotland, are among the most valuable mineral properties in the 
world. 

Slate of all kinds is, however, nothing more than clay that has under- 
gone enormous squeezing. ‘The slate is hardly more pure or free from 
mixture with foreign substances than the clay; but in some Way or 
other it has become so completely altered as to assume a curious kind of 
half-crystalline appearance and condition which no other known substance 
presents. ‘To satisfy ourselves that slate is nothing more than clay, we 
have only to observe the surface of the ground in slate districts. In 
those parts of the country where slates abound, the roads, and even 
paths, are generally thick clay; for the constant treading of feet and 
grinding of wheels on the slate reduce it first to a fine powder, and 
this mixed with rain produces common clay. But, on the other hand, 
it is equally certain that slate is a very peculiar condition of clay; 
for without being actually ground up with water no amount of mere 
exposure to weather on the flat surface seems to have much effect upon it. 
In its most remarkable characteristic, also, it is singularly unlike clay, for it 
splits with extreme readiness into thin films when struck in one direction, 
although it always breaks with jagged edges in every other direction. 
It is not necessary to direct attention here to the nature of this peculiarity, 
a it is so universally known; but although probably only the result of 
enormous squeezing, the change certainly involves a considerable alteration 
inthe arrangement of the particles. By very simple and familiar means 
we can reduce slate to clay ; we cannot, on the other hand, make slate out 
of clay by any forces that have yet been brought to bear upon it. 

The capacity of splitting, carried to so great an extent in slate, is 
called its cleavage, and is a property possessed in an imperfect degree by 
Many minerals when they pass into the crystalline condition. In the 
tase before us, however, the clay can hardly be said to be altered other- 
Wise than in texture, whereas most minerals, when they become crystalline, 
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enter into new chemical combinations. Slate is thus an exceptional 
mineral. 

Few simple minerals exist in beds of clay, although some are 
occasionally met with. Thus, in many places, a peculiar substance called 
heavy spar, used in the arts to adulterate white-lead, occurs in crystalline 
form in the interstices of clay-beds, while transparent crystals of selenite 
(sulphate of lime) are tolerably plentiful in some of the beds. Hard lumps 
of the size and shape of a man’s skull, occurring irregularly in many clays, 
consist of impure mixtures of carbonate of lime and clay. These are 
called septaria, because they look as if they had been split into divisions, 
or septa, the cracks being afterwards filled up. Such lumps are often 
collected, and serve as the foundation of hydraulic cement, which sets, or 
hardens, under water. But although there are these exceptions, clay 
generally is a rock unfavourable for mineral wealth. Slate, on the other 
hand, especially when near granite, contains some of the richest and most 
valuable mineral deposits, especially the ores of copper. 

In addition to the minerals already alluded to, there are numerous 
very striking and beautiful substances in nature which are so very largely 
indebted to the clay element as to deserve special remark. Thus the 
mineral called felspar is also a silicate of alumina; but either soda or 
potash to the extent of fifteen per cent. is added to the combination. 

Now, as in one shape or other felspar and closely allied minerals form 
the basis of all the granites, and also of all the basalts and lavas all over 
the world, it will be seen that clay assumes a still greater importance than 
we have yet attributed to it. From the natural destruction of granite 
under certain circumstances are produced the finest clays for the manu- 
facture of porcelain; and from the decomposition either of basalts or lava 
(the name basalt being understood to mean the same as lava, but employed 
when the voleano from which it was poured out is absent, and all traces 
of its origin have disappeared) the finest and richest soils are often 
obtained. Pumice, as well as lava, is a modification of clay. 

Even some precious stones, in addition to the ruby and sapphire, 
belong to our vulgar clays ; for the garnet and carbuncle are silicates of 
alumina and lime : emeralds are silicates of alumina, combined with a rare 
earth called glucina, and beryl is a mere modification of emerald. A vast 
variety of comparatively rare minerals have also a similar composition, 
including all those common in volcanic districts, all volcanic ashes and 
minerals thrown out during eruptions, and those also which are afterwards 
found in the clefts and cavities of the hardened masses. 

Wonderfully varied then are the forms and uses of clay, and the 
natural combinations of mineral substances of which clay is an essential 
part. The solid foundations of the earth, or at least all those most solid 
masses seen near the surface, are in a great measure due to it. Huge 
mountain masses covered or flanked with thick envelopes of limestone 
are often, to a depth quite unknown, made up almost exclusively of 
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minerals and rocks of similar origin. They put on various shapes, and are 
known by many names. Our streets are paved with them, and some of the 
most enduring monuments of all ages are chiselled out of them when they 
have become crystallized into granites and porphyries. Our houses are 
roofed and partly furnished with them, and our school-boys write upon 
them. Large tracts of country present them at the surface as the 
common vegetable soil. Our jewellers work them up into ornaments for 
the person, as garnets and emeralds, beryls and carbuncles. The real 
ultimate difference in composition in the case of all these minerals is 
wonderfully small, while the appearance and all the essential characteristics 
are as distinct as can well be imagined. 

And so it is everywhere in Nature. She works generally on a large 
scale with few materials, modifying them and preventing monotony by the 
occasional introduction of small quantities of other substances having 
different properties. A little iron or manganese, a small proportion of 
some rare earths or alkalis, or a few grains of substances whose effect we 
cannot trace, suffice her for the production of a myriad of curious and 
useful modifications of sand, limestone, and clay ; and thus it is that the 
essential ingredients of clay slightly added to, form numerous important 
minerals and rocks that we should never think of comparing with clay, 
were we not obliged to admit the near relation that exists between them. 

Clay, then, is one of the essential and abundant combinations with 


which Nature works. She works rarely on a large scale with the simplest 
forms of matter, and never with those substances that are exceedingly 
, complicated. The great results are produced with a few mixtures of two, 
three, or four elements, and of these the mixture we call clay is one of the 
most frequently and largely used, and one that produces some of the most 
complicated and grand results. 
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Tue evidence to the doctrine and practice of primitive Christianity that 
has hitherto lain confined (though not indeed concealed) within the gloomy 
retreats of the Roman catacombs is, perhaps, more telling, from its naive sim- 
plicity, than all the arguments of controversy, or all that collated authorities 
can convey, towards impressing and convincing. It is, therefore, a signal 
service rendered to the science of sacred antiquity, truly to be classed 
among the fasti of the present Pontificate, that has been achieved by Pius 
[X., in providing for public uses a full abstract from this range of conse- 
crated monuments, classified and specified in the Lateran Palace, where the 
unique collection was first opened, about five years ago, to be continually 
receiving additions, and now celebrated among the unrivalled art-treasures 
of Rome, as the Curist1an Muszum. Without the necessity of spending 
many hours in dark and awful subterraneans, mostly entered at considerable 
distances, we shall soon be enabled to examine these records of the primi- 
tive Churches with the advantages of intelligent interpretation,—thanks to 
the descriptive catalogue forthcoming from the pen of the Chev. de Rossi, 
than whom no more efficient guide could be desired for this sphere of 
archeeologie study. But we have still to regret that want of liberality 
which has hitherto prevented the appointing of public days for this new 
Museum—just as the base object of “turning a penny” has been allowed to 
eause the discontinuance of those for gratuitous admissions to the Vatican 
picture-gallery, since its removal to an upper and much finer suit of rooms. 

The Christian Museum is entered on the ground floor from the 
quadrangular court with porticoes ; and we first find ourselves in a long 
narrow vestibule, where a work of recent production arrests attention— 
the seated Statue of the Saviour, in attitude of blessing, with outspread 
arms, distinguished by some dignity, and a just simplicity of treatment, 
though, altogether, a certain heaviness in style and form may be 
objected to the figure. More interesting is the collection of casts from 
reliefs on various sarcophagi, placed here instead of the originals, 
which it has not been desired to disturb within consecrated walls, the most 
valuable presenting a series of Christian sculptures, I believe, more complete 
than any other preserved from its period, or any other before the fourth 
century, being the adornments of the Sepulchre (date 359) of Junius 
Bassus, Prefect, and five times Consul, in Rome, buried at St. Peter's, 
where that splendid mausoleum, now to be seen in one of the corridors of 
the crypt, near to the confessional (or shrine of the apostle’s tomb), had 
remained for centuries concealed and forgotten, till restored to light, 1595, 
during the works for constructing the new Basilica. Without the least 
chronologic order, numerous scriptural subjects are here arranged, on two 
levels, treated in high relief with a degree of freedom and finish yarely 
equalled in this primitive phase of Christian art, the historic themes 
ranging from the sacrifice of Abraham to the earlier acts in the Passion— 
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as the apprehension at Gethsemane, and the scene before Pilate’s judgment- 
seat—but no attempt to introduce the dread consummation, neither the 
Cross nor Crucifixion being seen. Most curiously is displayed the devo- 
tional idea of the age in the central figure of Christ as a beautiful youth, 
seated between the standing apostles, SS. Peter and Paul, and resting 
his feet on the earth, personified in the half-figure of an old man emerging 
from the ground, with robe floating in semicircular folds over his head. 
This blending of the mythologic with the scriptural, in various examples 
supplied by catacomb paintings as well as later sculptures, shows how 
remote from sterile puritanism, or iconoclastic rigour, was the feeling 
of the early Church, which, at once actuated by attraction or repulsion, 
abhorrent of idolatry, yet craving symbolism, seemed ever ready to 
appropriate the morally beautiful and mystically expressive in Pagan- 
ism. This manifests itself in the Orpheus playing on his lyre of five 
chords, to charm the wild beasts into tameness (a picture in the catacombs 
of SS. Nereo and Achilli), adopted as the favourite Gnostic symbol, 
but also admitted by the orthodox to personify the virtues and powers 
emanating from the Redeemer’s doctrine or influences; likewise in the 
frequent representation of the Four Seasons (Autumn usually with her 
cornucopia), and the naked Genii floating in air on butterfly wings, some- 
times rising out of the chalices of flowers, or terminating by metamorphosis 
of lower limbs, in the garlands or wreathed interlacings of folial arabesques. 
Tn treatment, this classical influence is still more frequent and obvious; so 
that the Jonas Asleep under the Juniper Tree might often be taken for 
Endymion about to be visited by Diana; the Apostle in flowing toga, fora 
Greek philosopher; the Madonna, for a Juno or Cybele; whilst the species 
of beauty given to the youthful Saviour not a little reminds us of the 
Apollo or Bacchus in many antique reliefs. From another sarcophagus, 
among the casts in this vestibule, is the group of the Saviour consigning a 
single key to St. Peter, whilst the woman kneels to touch the hem of his 
garment for its healing virtues, on the other side; and here we see, in 
the hand of Our Lord, that sacred monogram of His holy name, which, 
though first publicly displayed in the Labarum of Constantine, was 
eertainly adopted by the faithful in early ages, and found by Bosio and 
Aringhi (the great restorers of archeologic studies in reference to the eata- 
tombs), on the tombs of martyrs who suffered under Adrian, Alexander, 
and Antoninus. Buonarotti supposes it to have been used by the Oriental 
Church before Christianity had yet penetrated into Western Europe; an 
hypothesis its invariable formation in Greek, rever in Latin, letters seems 
to support. 

Leaving the outer room, we pass into the principal hall, or gallery, 
entirely filled by sarcophagi of marble, and original reliefs taken from such, 
divided by steps into three different levels, and canopied by a vaulted 
ceiling painted in the gay eighteenth-century style, so conspicuous in the 
Omamentation of Roman palaces—an apartment seeming as little appro- 
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priate to the grave character of its contents, and about as unlike the 
locality for a Christian Museum as the great painted chamber of the 
Vatican Library is unlike a sanctuary for studious pursuits. Here attention 
is first attracted to the largest and most variously sculptured sarcophagus, 
placed isolated at one end, removed hither from the erypt of St. Paul’s on 
the Ostian Way, where it was necessary to disturb it for laying the founda- 
tions of the great alabaster columns that now support the Baldéchino over 
the high altar. There it had probably stood ever since the erection of the 
original church over the apostle’s tomb, in the fifth century, by Theodosius, 
but from the first in an unfinished state, the relief-heads in the central 
compartment (no doubt portraits of the married pair for whose remains it was 
destined) merely blocked out in the marble. For the rest, its reliefs, though 
inferior to those of the Vatican sarcophagus, present one of the most com- 
plete successions of the sacred subjects admitted within this range of 
primitive art ; so that, indeed, this one monument might be regarded as an 
epitome of all the rest. First appears, in the groups on its front, one of 
those examples rarely ventured, and soon condemned, by the Church, of the 
personification of the Triune Deity in three human figures, of like aspect 
and about equal years, each with severe and strongly-marked features and 
short bushy beard ;—the Father seated in the midst; the Holy Spirit stand- 
ing behind His throne ; the Son in front, engaged in the act of giving life 
to Eve, whose figure emerges from the side of the sleeping Adam; both 
these last of miniature size compared with the Divine Persons. Again 
appears the Son; but now with different aspect—youthful and beautiful, as 
manifest in the flesh, interposing ‘after the Fall, to give to each culprit an 
emblem of punishment and labour—to Adam, a wheatsheaf; to Eve, a 
lamb, whose wool was to be wrought in the share of toils assigned to female 
hands. Next follow the other subjects from the Old and New Testaments, 
almost invariably included where a complicated series is introduced on any 
of these sarcophagi. Daniel in the Lion’s Den, with the personified Holy 
Spirit, again represented of venerable aspect, as if to sustain by his pre- 
sence the inspired martyr ; Habacuc carried by the hair of his head, by the 
angel, with the bread to be his preternatural sustenance in the wilderness; 
the Adoration of the Magi, with the Holy Spirit again in human form, 
standing about the chair on which the Mother is seated; the changing of 
water into wine; the multiplication of loaves and fishes; the raising of 
Lazarus; the restoring of sight to the blind. The repetition of these 
subjects, on other sarcophagi, is so familiar that we need only recapitulate 
the few others, also common, and evidently prized for their profound 
meanings by the early Church, to complete the catalogue of sacred themes 
admitted—namely, Moses striking water from the rock, and receiving the 
law from Mount Sinai; the sacrifice of Abraham; the story of Jonas; the 
three Israelites in the fiery furnace, affectingly appropriate (like the oft- 
repeated story of Daniel) to the ¢hen circumstances of the Church, or rather 
to tho.e from which she had recently been emancipated; the Nativity; 
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Christ entering Jerusalem seated on an ass; the apprehension of St. 
Peter; the betrayal by Judas; Christ before Pilate; and (in fewer 
instances) the Passage of the Red Sea; also, where no _ historic 
grouping is attempted, the Saviour between two or more Apostles; the 
Good Shepherd, generally dressed in a short tunic and buskins, with 
a lamb across his shoulders. This selection of subjects strongly 
evinces the preference for that class of facts and divine promises adapted 
to convey consoling truth or assurance—redemption, immortality, sup- 
port under trial, &c.; or to illustrate in every respect the Person and 
Office of Our Lord, who, it may be said, immediately or typically, is the 
central figure throughout the entire series, every other being only admitted 
as subordinate, or for the sake of reference to Him. 

We observe, also, a peculiar and oft-repeated lesson conveyed in the 
juxtaposition of Moses and St. Peter, the one striking the rock, the 
other usually standing between two Jews, a cock placed here to indicate 
the moment of his “denial; the aspect given to both Lawgiver and 
Apostle being actually identical, thus strikingly to imply the relationship 
of rank and office in the headship over two systems, the Old and New 
Covenant. Nor could St. Peter’s supremacy be otherwise more clearly 
expressed than by the wand, symbol of authority, placed in his hand as well 
as in that of Moses, and frequently also in that of Christ, an implement in 
various acts of miracle-working; the conversion of water into wine, the 
raising of Lazarus, &. Near the extremity of this hall stands a sarco- 
phagus, bearing evidence of origin at least later than the conversion of 
- Constantine, in the Labarum, with its holy monogram, guarded by two 
soldiers, representing that company formed by the first Christian Emperor, 
expressly to escort and defend the sacred standard; and here is also seen 
a progressive treatment of the story of the Passion ; not, indeed, attempting 
its last dread scenes, but showing us the Redeemer crowned with thorns 
by Roman soldiers, and the bearing of the cross to Calvary. 

At the end of this hall, on a raised level, is conspicuous the seated 
statue of St. Hippolytus Bishop of Porto, whose name and writings 
have been rendered familiar to English readers in a very suggestive 
work by Bunsen—a noble figure, considered by Winckelmann the finest 
specimen of Christian sculpture, and probably in date not .much 
posterior to that of the Saint’s lifetime. Hippolytus, appointed to 
the Bishopric of Porto, near Ostia, by Pope Calixtus, though by birth 
an Oriental, suffered martyrdom, a.D. 230, and was celebrated for 
his writings, but especially for the Paschal Cycle drawn up by him, and 
still used by the Church for determining the recurrence of Easter—a com- 
putation chiselled on one side of the chair this statue is seated on. Dis- 
covered in excavations, near 8S. Lorenzo, beyond the walls of Rome, a 
church communicating with extensive catacombs now closed, this sculpture 
is supposed to have originally stood in those subterraneans (where the 
Saint was interred) or some oratory connected with them; it had long 
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remained in the Vatican Library, till moved to this Museum for more 
appropriate location : ‘the head finely characterised by power and thought, 
with brow lofty.and bald, and curling beard; the age represented apparently 
about fifty ; the dress, an ample toga, disposed with dignified simplicity. 
Two small rooms are appropriated to paintings copied from originals 
in the catacombs—some historic, some monumental (portraits of 
the deceased), others purely emblematic. We see here four groups of 
the Virgin with the Child worshipped by the Magi, who are severally 
represented as four, three, and only two persons—invariably attired in 
tunic, wide trousers, and Phrygian cap, their countenances youthful, 
while the aspect of the Mother is characterised by a matronly and rather 
severe dignity. The story of Susanna is represented simply by an 
allegory—a lamb belween two wolves, or foxes—but no room is left for 
doubt as to its subject, thanks to the inscription above—Susanna-Seviores, 
The St. Cecilia, in a rich, jewelled dress (we may suppose that of a Roman 
lady of rank in the third eentury—more gorgeous than graceful), and Pope 
St. Urban, near her, are from the chapel of her entombment, in the 
catacombs of St. Calixtus, re-opened, through the discovery of their site 
by De Rossi, about six years ago. And from the same subterranean is 
the large head of Christ—a stern and darkly-complexioned countenanee, 
with the hands introduced (very ill drawn), holding a bound and jewelled 
book,—this picture supposed, from its barbaric ‘style and ascetic ex- 
pression, to belong to that epoch when the Byzantine school was 
beginning to preponderate. Among the emblematic paintings are none 
so remarkable .as those illustrating the Eucharistic doctrine: the Agape, 
with the usual viands, the fish sailing in water with a large basket of 
bread on its back; and, more significant still, a male and female, the 
latter with arms outspread, in attitude of prayer—perhaps a personifica- 
tion of the Church, or the devotional principle—beside.a tripod-table, on 
which is placed the fish, together with loaves marked by a cross—most 
significantly asserting the mystery in this doctrine by adding to the proper 
substance of the Sacrament another emblem, the sxGor¢, universally under- 
stood to imply the Person and Office of Christ. Of the sixth or seventh 
century may be considered also the Virgin and Child, the former richly 
dressed and crowned, copied from one of the archeic frescoes in the recently- 
opened subterranean church under that of St. Clement, unquestionably one 
of the earliest places of Christian worship yet preserved intact among all in 
Rome ; but in regard to the precise dates of whose paintings, only analogy 
can be taken to guide us. From these rooms is entered a larger one, com 
taining several frescoes from the waggon-roofed passage into the basilica 
of St. Agnese on the Nomantana Way, so much injured that many would 
be unintelligible but for the familiarity of their subjects, when taken from 
leading scenes in the legends of the virgin martyr, and further parties 
larized, also, by inscriptions in Gothic letters below; not of an eatly 
period, these works display the less felicitous characteristics of the fifteenth 
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century, to which one among them is distinctly referred by the date 1456. 
Entering the corridor, from the other side, on the first floor of 
the porticoes carried round the quadrangle, we here find another vast 
collection of Christian monuments, epigraphs, and sculptured emblems 
from catacombs anil cemeteries, mostly added to this Museum during the 
last two years. Classified as they appropriately are, each set has iits 
general purport specified in an inscription above, though, indeed, much 
more is wanted for that elucidation we may hope to find fully in the. pro- 
mised synopsis. First, we notice those from the catacombs of St. Priscilla, 
epigraphs simply painted in large black letters on brick: obviously the most 
primitive. Another set, supplying indication of dates with computations 
by consulates, ides and kalends, range over the periods from a.p. 426 %o 
557, over each being inscribed its date by the modern mode of ‘reckoning. 
Another is arranged with a view to the illustrating of dogmas—not, indeed, 
that all in this series are really of significance in such bearing, many being 
without doctrinal allusion, direct or indirect; but it struck me that one 
bore the distinctest assertion of the Godhead of Christ I had ever seen in 
such early records: Autriculus (with affecting reference to the dead) Deo 
Christo marturibus. Another compartment is quite unique in its wealth of 
types and emblems, displaying the delicacy and tenderness of feeling that 
seem characteristics of the religious mind at this period of primitive faith, 
far more justly directed, indeed more poetically pure, and less prone ‘to 
superstitious application, than the symbolism of the Middle Ages. Here 
we see the whole range of Christian emblems, referring to the Chureh, #0 
the Grave, and to Immortality: the ship sailing towards a lighthouse, on 
which is a flowing beacon, for that mystical track guided by heavenly trath 
through the world’s tempests ; the lamb and peacock, to typify redemption 
and immortality ; the dove for the sanctified souls ; and the same, or other 
birds,standing on the brim of vases, for the soul and fidelity; the bird perched 
on avine-branch, pecking at a radiated disk, to represent the soul supported 
by the sun, or life-giving powers of Truth; figures rising from tombs, 
stretching out hands to receive the palm or crown from doves, indicate ¢the 
martyr’s reward in another world—those in attitude of prayer between 
candelabra, the faithful enlightened by the teaching from on high. 

Another section is entirely filled with inscriptions to Popes and Priests, 
with the simple affix EP. (for episcopus), that satisfied the dignity of the 
bishops of Rome in primitive ages—a calmly severe sative, as we might 
interpret, on the pompous, worldly-ostentatious style of their successors’ 
mausolea in the modern St. Peter’s. Several poetic inscriptions by Pope St. 
Damasus, either in chiselled copies, or restored originals, occupy another 
compartment, admirable for the pathetic and grave tenderness with which 
they nefer to the dead—the sorrow lit by faith and hope, that finds. its 
txpression in some of these first-fruits of Christian poctry, 
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Au who have been to Tenby will recollect to have seen, or at least to 
have heard of, the Hoyle Cavern. It is invested by popular credulity 
with many and curious traditions, and local authorities point it out to 
visitors as the entrance of a subterranean passage—ten miles long— 
leading to Pembroke, and formerly used by the memorable rulers of the 
district as a means of secret communication between that town and 
Tenby. 

Many years ago—I have never been able to ascertain how many— 
this cavern became, for a short time, an object of the most intense in- 
terest. A commercial traveller, whilst pursuing his calling at Tenby, left the 
hotel at which he had been staying, and was not again seen. As soon 
as he was missed, search was made for him in all directions—but in vain, 
It was at first supposed he had absconded with the money of his employers; 
but, on the arrival of an agent who was immediately sent down by the 
firm he represented, his accounts were found to be strictly correct. Other 
causes were then assigned for his disappearance. Some believed he had 
committed suicide by throwing himself into the sea; some attributed his 
death to an act of revenge; others argued that it must have been the result 
of accident ;—all agreed that the traveller had perished, although no two 
persons accounted in the same manner for his death. The excitement 
caused by the event was at its height, when a quarryman produced a hat 
which he asserted he had found at the entrance of the Hoyle. At the same 
time, some women made a declaration that, on the day of the accident, they 
were in the neighbourhood of the cavern, and saw there a person whose 
appearance exactly corresponded with the description of the man who was 
missing. A clue to the mystery had, it was thought, been now found. 
Crowds flocked to the Hoyle, and the cavern underwent a thorough 
examination; but not the least trace of the lost man was anywhere dis- 
covered, and it was generally concluded that the quarryman’s story was 4 
fabrication. Long afterwards, however, a circumstance occurred which 
appears both to confirm his testimony and throw some light upon the 
fate of the commercial traveller. 

That circumstance I am about to relate. 

My friend Winton and myself were spending the long vacation a 
Tenby, and had visited in company most of the objects of interest that 
surround that town. One evening Winton came to me and proposed that 
we should make an excursion to the Hoyle, and endeavour to ascertain 
its real extent. I readily assented; and it was arranged we should make 
the attempt on the following day at noon. The cavern is situated at 
about the distance of a mile from Tenby, and exactly half-way between 
that town and the small village of Penally, where my friend occupied 
apartments. We agreed, therefore, to meet at the appointed time in the 
Hoyle itself. 
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I was punctual. I did not, however, find Winton on the spot, but 
was met there by a boy whom he had despatched with a note for me. It 
was written with pencil, and contained only these words :— 

“ T leave to-morrow morning, but shall see you to-night, when I will 
explain all.” 

I dismissed the boy, and had thoughts of immediately returning 
myself; but, since I had nothing better to do, and had come in costume 
expressly adapted for the occasion, I determined, without much delibera- 
tion, upon making the examination alone. Having, then, thrown of 
my hat and coat, and lighted the candle with which I had provided 
myself, I entered the aperture and began my exploration. The passage 
was so confined, that in some parts I was obliged to creep along. 
over sharp rough stones, on my hands and knees, in momentary danger 
of having the light extinguished by the bats that had been disturbed, 
or by the dropping of water from above; and, after proceeding in this 
manner for about thirty yards, I found all further progress impossible 
except by means of a small orifice not more than two feet square. Stretch- 
ing out the light in advance, however, I did not hesitate to crawl in, 
with my face to the ground, and, in that posture, succeeded, with great 
difficulty, in dragging myself along until the opening expanded into a dry 
and somewhat spacious chamber. From this spot the passage took a 
direction to the right, and, after a tortuous course of more than a hundred 
feet-—in some places capacious, in others so contracted as scarcely to 
admit my body—at length ceased in an apartment of large dimensions, 
the roof of which was adorned with clusters of immense stalactites. The 
sides and floor, too, were thickly encrusted with stalagmitic matter that had 
assumed most grotesque appearances, and bore traces of former explorers, 
who had signalled their success in having penetrated to the extremity of | 
the Hoyle by inscribing on the walls, with the flame of a candle, their 
names, and the dates of their entrance. Here I rested awhile. It was 
evident I could advance no further. There were, it is true, many fissures 
in the sides of the rock; but, after a minute survey, I was unable to 
discover the slightest indication to encourage the popular belief in a con- 
tinuation of the passage. Of that I had fully satisfied myself; and was 
on the point of retiring, when my eye was accidentally caught by a 
small heap of earth and stones which stood in a corner where the floor 
had slightly sunk. It appeared to have been recently disturbed, and, at 
first sight, I took it to be the débris from one of those badger’s holes for 
which this cavern and its neighbourhood are noted. But I was deceived ; 
for, on clearing away the rubbish, there presented itself another orifice, 
very similar to that which had just given me so much trouble. I could 
not ascertain its extent by throwing the light upon it; I had, however, 
resolved to follow the passage to its termination, and with an effort 
managed to squeeze myself in; but, almost immediately upon entering, my 
shoulders were caught by a protuberance in the rock, which acted as a 
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wedge to prevent further progress. My detention, however, did not con- 
tinue long; after several unsuccessful endeavours I freed myself, and, in 
two minutes afterwards, came out upon the bed of a low, damp, cave of 
great extent. I now began to think. the Hoyle might really have led to 
some far-distant place, and was proceeding to examine my unexpected 
discovery when, suddenly, I was arrested by an appalling spectacle that 
met my sight. Through the gloom I distinctly perceived, in one of the 
recesses of the rock, a crouching figure of a human skeleton! I had 
no opportunity of seeing more, for, as I started back at the ghastly 
sight, the candle dropped from my hand and went out. I quickly 
recovered it, but, having fallen into one of the pools of water which 
covered the floor, it was completely saturated; besides, had it been 
Otherwise, my match-box had unfortunately been left in the outer cavern. 
I instantly attempted to regain the orifice whence I had come. But 
im searehing for the candle. I had lost my reckoning; I did not know 
im which direction it lay—tI was bewildered. Left alone with the fearful 
darkness, I beeame terrified at my situation. I was afraid to move; 
lesti I should come in contact with the skeleton; my heart beat audibly, 
and [ could feel the blood surging up to my brain with a noise like the 
hum of innumerable voices. At last 1 conquered my repugnance,. and, 
with outstretched hands and trembling heart, groped about for the open- 
ing. All my endeavours were in vain. Im the first attempt my hand 
met something which, thereupon, fell wpon the stones: with a crash that 
told me it was the hideous thing I dreaded. ‘Them it was that the story 
of the commercial traveller flashed across my mind; I felt an intuitive 
conviction it was he whose remains I had disturbed, and began, uncon- 
sciously, to call to my imagination what he must. have experienced in his 
attempts to escape. These reflections incited me to renew my efforts. 
During what appeared to me to be an interminable length of time, I repeat- 
edly made the circuit of the cave, and must certainly have: passed my hands 
ower every portion of it within reach. Yet I found noontlet. By degrees, 
the overpowering thought seemed to settle in my mind that I was des 
tined to realize the feelings and experience the fate of him who now 
lay at: my feet. Winton would leave on the following morning ; none else 
knew whither I had gone; the probability of being rescued except by 
his: means was too remote to be for a moment entertained. The hopes 
and fears of my dead companion were transferred to me. Then I applied 
to myself the feelings with which, but a moment ago, I had invested him. 
I was conscious of pitying myself, and exercising towards myself the 
various emotions that would have been evoked in me had F discovered 
another in my situation; still, it was as if my identity had been changed and 
I stood apart. from: myself, and as a mere spectator of my own misery. 
Nevertheless, I felt. I was lost. But my chief concern was in reference to 
my friends; the consideration of what they would endure through my wnae 
countable disappearance was maddening me. I remember, whilst a boy at 
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school, tightly folding myself in the bedclothes to ascertain the sensa- 
tions of one’ who had been suffocated, and shall never forget the 
struggle I made to free myself the instant a sense of suffocation super- 


yened. Of the same kind, but infinitely more intense in degree, were the 


feelings I now experienced. In a paroxysm of despair I wildly struek 
about to find an exit, till, in my excitement, I had torn the flesh from off 
my fingers. At onetime, in passing my hand over the surface of the rock, I 
suffered an exclamation of joy to escape me, as I imagined I had found 
the object.of my search. But, alas! I had mistaken for the orifice a 
fissure that extended no further than my arm could reach. Again—and 
again—and again, did I renew my attempts; but ever with the same 
result—my very anxiety being an impediment to success. All at once it 
occurred to me that in my coat were some letters bearing my name and 
address; these, it struek me, would certainly, at some time or other, reaeh 
the hands of my friends, and thus furnish a clue, at least, to my fate. 
Strange as it may be thought, this idea afforded me unspeakable relief; 
the troublesome noise in my head instantly subsided ; and, but for the 
dull sound of the water as: it fell from the roof, all became as quiet as the 
grave. My sensations had performed a complete cycle; I was onee 
more cali ; terror had givew way to indifference; and now, altogether 
heedless of my fate, I sat down with my back against the wall, and 
with my head resting on my knees. I started up, however; with a 
shudder; as I recollected that to have been the precise position in 
which I had detected my fellow victim. I resolved I would not die 
im the same posture as he, even though the cireumstances attending 
our respective deaths were to be identical. It seemed to me some 
sort of satisfaction that it was thus in my own power even to deter- 
mine the posture in which I should expire: it was as. if a victory had 
been wrested from Fate. I accordingly stood erect, and in one place 
till my exhaustion had beeome so complete as to prevent my stand- 
ing any longer, and them I stretched myself out on the stones, utterly 
regardless of the water that was constantly flowing upon me—for of 
what consequence was so small a matter as that to one who was so 
seon to die? I had completely ceased to be troubled on account of 
my awful situation, when, as time went on, I discovered myself em- 
ployed in counting the drops of water that fell, in all’ directions, I 
Was oppressed with drowsiness; but it appeared to me of the utmost 
consequence that I should continue my labour. My mind became wholly 
engrossed with the task, and, as the drops fell thick and fast, it was a 
Wearisome one;-but I persisted, as if salvation depended on my accu- 
tracy. Whenever I fancied I had made a mistake in the reckoning, I 
became subject to an unpleasant sensation of cold, which presently 
changed to a feeling of burning heat. The sense of drowsiness, too, was 
increasing with every effort made to dispel it. At this moment I am 
unable to tell why, but then it seemed to me absolutely necessary I 
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shoul. not cease to count. My fatigue combated with this seeming 
necessity, and I attempted more than once to stop; but my will seemed 
to have escaped control—or rather, to possess a double action ; for, at 
times, I conceived that it was in my power to determine whether I should 
cease or go on,"and simultaneously I was conscious that it did not depend 
upon my determination. In reality I had no choice, for I was driven 
irresistibly to continue what I had begun; and although it was not 
clear to my mind why it should be so, I was somehow satisfactorily con- 
vinced of its expediency. At length, with what I felt to be a great 
and final effort, I succeeded in breaking the spell, and started to my 
feet. Thereupon, the overwhelming thought that I was a lost man 
returned with renewed force. I again made a trial to effect my escape 
from what I dreaded would be my sepulchre; and again it appeared to 
me that it was for another, and not for myself, that I was making exer- 
tions. I derived much gratification from the notion that my endeavours 
were not altogether selfish, and, under this inexplicable impression, I strove 
more energetically than ever—but with no better success. After a series 
of unavailing efforts, I sent forth a yell of despair as I found myself 
forced, a second time, to abandon all hope. 

The echo of my voice prolonged itself, I noticed, in an unusual manner. 
Then it ceased. In a short time it re-commenced—then died away—then 
again returned and pervaded the cave like the distant murmur of people 
in conversation. Never before had I heard such strange reverberations. 
I tried to explain to myself the cause of the singular phenomenon, but it 
remained incomprehensible, I began to wonder whether, after all, it was 
my own voice I heard. Without suffering myself to be too sanguine, 
I listened with an intensity of expectation none but those who have been 
similarly situated can imagine. The sound continued. Hope prompted 
me to believe it was my friend, who, upon the discovery of my absence, 
had come to search for me; or, perhaps, it was an accidental visitor to 
the Hoyle, who had seen my hat and coat at the entrance, and was 
coming into the interior. Whichever it was, he would prove a deliverer. 
I shouted again, and again the hollow murmur was repeated. The sound 
was becoming more and more distinct; it was approaching; I was 
now certain it proceeded from the passage through which I had entered. 
Once again I uttered a cry; but this time it was a cry of unutterable 
joy at the prospect of deliverance, for I distinctly heard the voice of 
Winton calling me by name—and at that instant a light shone in through 


the orifice I had so often sought in vain. J was saved ! 
* * 
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A PLEA FOR HYMEN. 
To the Editor of the St. James's Magazine. 
Mapau,— 


FortirrED with the prestige of a first-class magazine, an article deter- 
rent of marriages early in life has just been given to the public—an 
article so specious in argument, yet, as I hope to show, so mistaken in 
reasoning, that, should it produce any appreciable effect on the order of 
men to whom it is addressed, there would be danger to society in both its 
moral and physical aspects. The subject is of deep importance, and has 
lately engaged a considerable amount of attention. The point has been 
argued, sometimes flippantly, by the correspondents of the daily press, 
and has been honoured with the editorial dictum of more than one leading 
paper. It is, also, a point to which minds theorising on the con- 
dition of the population naturally recur, from the circumstance that the 
prevailing tendency of middle-class society is at present very much in the 
direction advocated in the article I am endeavouring to refute, though 
probably from reasons very different to those there advanced. I am 
an impartial witness, having no daughters about whose “establish- 
ment” I am becoming nervous, nor needing any help in the matter on my 
own behalf, and my sole object is to exhibit the bearings of the question 
of early marriage on man as a sociable human creature, in opposition to 
the views put forward of him as a machine, without other impulses than 
those derived from mental calculation of results. The article to which I 
venture this reply is realistic throughout, and ignores consistently any 
feelings which may not be readily subjected to the intellect : I shall, there- 
fore, seek to exclude from my argument any romantic element, merely 
resting on psychological and physiological necessities. 

The theory of my opponent is to the following effect :— 

The great object of a man’s life should be to attain distinction in the pro- 
fession he has embraced. If he marry upon an income less than will enable 
him to maintain his family on terms of equality with the associates among 
whom he has been brought up, he lowers his social position, renders himself 
dependent for his family’s comfort on his profession, and must accept medio- 
crity in it, with a competence, rather than risk what he has in an effort to 
teach some exalted pinnacle. A man may feel some inward yearning for the 
love of one with whom to share his griefs and joys, and a woman may have 
her hopes of happiness dependent on his love: but man must work and 
woman must weep, and his profession demands that they should work and 
Weep separately, until he shall have attained so high a step on his ladder 
that.the pair need not undergo the social degradation of having to look to 

ir sixpences, and his professional independence will not be jeopardised by 
the burden of a helpmate. 
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Before concluding I shall dispute these results as being at all neces. 
sarily the consequences of an early marriage; but, in the first instance, 
I will admit that the effects on a man’s social and professional position 
may possibly be as stated, and I will try to show that the interests of 
society are sufficiently cared for even then, while the man may have a fair 
equivalent for what he gives up. 

The interest of society does not require that every man should be 
brilliant in his profession ; brilliance, after all, has but a relative value, 
and could have no existence were there not dimness to display it by 
contrast. It suffices that the great bulk of a profession be intelligent 
enough to carry out details, the leading minds alone venturing into the 
regions of discovery, and adding lustre to their calling by daring or 
sublime conceptions. ‘The brilliance of these latter will be so much the 
greater as their number is less; and, married or single, their: abilities wilt 
raise them above the herd. No profession could exist which had not « 
great majority of its members of the commonplace, plodding sort, content 
to work by line and rule in grooves cut by their predecessors, and a pro- 
fession otherwise constituted would resemble a regiment’ mustering none 
but officers. The brilliant ones who rise to high places are doubtless 
giants at their work; but, generally, they are master-builders, with 
neither time nor inclination to attend tominor points im the edifice.. Their 
generalisations become the beacons and rules of the plodding men, who 
neither feel abasement, nor are abased, in following’ the lead of a few com- 
manding intellects. Every man dependent on his profession must devote 
his best energy to it, or, under competition, he will soon fall behind 
in the race, and be dropped from the ranks of even the plodding men. 
But: each worker, whether genius or drudge, when he has conscien- 
tiously devoted a certain proportion of his time to his professional duties, is 
entitled to full relaxation for the remainder of his day—relaxation, without 
which body and mind lose vigour, and which, in seme form or other, every 
worker must and will take. A man can no more devote himself con- 
tinuously (except on special and rare occasions, for a few days, weeks, or 
even months, according to strength) to one intellectual pursuit without 
intervals of mental rest, than an engine can make its wheels revolve hour 
after hour without fuel, or some equivalent, to sustain the motive power. 
The worker, witha wife, will seek relaxation in that most soothing and yet 
inspiring social atmosphere, the loving company of a true woman; the 
unmarried worker will find relaxation—inspiring, perliaps, but scarcely 
soothing—in the wilder pleasures of bachelor life. 

It is not, at present, my object to draw a comparison between: the 
pleasures of the married and the unmarried.worker of the middle class. [as- 
sume them equally innocent, and merely desire to prove that a man is:not 
untrue to his profession because he burdens himself with. a wife, and, asa 
probable sequence, with a family. At the same time; I by no-means assert 
that aman is bound to marry early, unless there be a void in his life which 
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nought but the love of woman can fill up; and in ninety-nine out of every 
hundred young men such a void exists. No one will deny that a man with a 
family has a greater incentive to sustained exertion than one without any 
such tie; possibly he may be incited to work rather for a competent income 
than for a morebrilliant prize. The contest forthegreat prizes involves a great 
degree of risk; and, of course, a married man can less afford than a single 
one to devote his best years to the pursuit of a light ahead, which, in the 
end, may prove but an iynis fatuus. At present, of the large number 
contending for the professional thrones, how few can attain them, and how 
many will have to bewail years wasted in a vain competition—men, 
perhaps, of considerable ability, somewhat though not strikingly in ad- 
vance of their general profession, yet ultimately to be distanced by inferior 
cendidates who have plodded soberly on, while they themselves have been 

g to scale insurmountable heights. By all means let there be honest 
ambition to excel in every occupation , but it is gambling to stake one’s 
fature prospects on the turn of a die that must prove disappointing on 
every face but one ; gambling more serious than rowlette—for the stakes are 
not money, but health, brain-wear, irretrievable years, and prospective 
happiness, while the prizes, though great, are few and most precarious. 
Surely, if the effect of early marriage be to deter a man from this species of 
gambling, early marriage is an inestimable benefit to him. And, doubtless, 
itwill deter him; for a married man, with other lives dependent on his 
success, cannot justly risk what he has for the attainment of something 
far above him, which the chances are greatly against his winning. On 
the other hand, he has every inducement to grasp at the position neat 
above his own, taking care to hold the latter tight until the former is fairly 
at his command; and thus, step by step, the man of super-eminent ability 
will mount to even the highest pinnacle of his profession as surely, and, 
though less rapidly, on more solid merits, than if he had gambled for and 
won it at the outset. Yet how different will have been the upward careers 
of the married and unmarried workers. ‘The one will have striven from 
ambition only, for selfish love of admiration, in fitful, health-devouring 
study—drunk with anticipated success, depressed in actual failure. 
The other competes for a tangible object, the advancement in prosperity 
of'those who must: be happy to make him happy: he is supported in his 
labours by his wife’s sympathy, and she will moderate his elation if 
sneeessful, or renew his vigour with her affectionate encouragement, if 
temporary failure may have cast a shadow on his prospects. 


The Editor of the Cornhill Magazine, in a noble article. upon ‘“ Work,” 
has well said, 

“Tn the society of women and of children there is more refreshment than 
in anything in the world. ° ° ° ° . 

“Itis bright sunshine; and clear, pare air. . 

“T wonder how any one can work who has not some one to love and 
some one to love him— 
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‘Some one to cast his glory on—to share 
His rapture with.’ 
Whether you have finished your great history in six volumes, or only filled 
the gaps in the squire’s hedge, there is unspeakable solace and sustentation 
in the thought that the loving heart which has encouraged your labour 
rejoices in its completion.” 

Thus writes a great moralist, and few married working men of the 
intelligent classes will fail to bear their testimony to the truth of the 
picture, and to admit how advantageous, how inspiring, how moderating, 
how refreshing is the knowledge, that hearts beat in sympathy with 
their own in regard to all they undertake. 

Again, I deny that political economy demands such a sacrifice from pro- 
fessional men that they should be striving in restless ambition, without 
home comforts, for prizes which a very small minority can secure. The 
nation is made up of atoms, each atom being a living worker ; and if energy 
pervade every atom, so will the mass be energetic: but if all these struggling 
men are in mortal rivalry with each other, and if all have foregone the 
sweets of domestic life for the sake of the battle, what an army of discon- 
tented spirits will there be when the laurels have been distributed, and 
the great majority awake to the conviction that their efforts have been 
useless! They will have no interest in social order. Educated beyond the . 
requirements of any position still open to them, they would feel that they 
had no means of redeeming their fortunes under ordinary circumstances, 
and they would be the men to welcome or originate any convulsion likely 
to bring their class to the surface. For the nation to be prosperous, society 
must be on a footing of stability ; and, to be stable, contentment must reign. 
Society cannot be contented unless its component atoms are individually 
contented: this contentment can only ensue when the inner cravings of 
human nature for social sympathy are satisfied; and there are few men 
indeed in whom those cravings are not represented by the desire for 
marriage. 

Lord Palmerston remarked the other day, at Dover, that, in order to 
love our country, we should begin by loving our homes; and how can 
homes be loved properly unless they contain the elements given by nature 
for home love—an affectionate wife and a trusting family? Society and the 
nation are on a far stronger basis when men, without seeking unattain- 
able distinction, are content to perform their appointed routine of labour 
as a pleasure, each working his own work conscientiously, than when 
eager men are giving rein to ambition, and loosing their ties to the 
corporate body in order to tread a road to power over the necks of their 
fellows. 

But, hitherto, I have argued, as the writer against whose views I 
appeal argues throughout, on the supposition that man is a mere machine, 
capable of swaying his actions in any direction profit may point out, and 
without liability to emotion of any sort. And here, I think, lies one great 
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fallacy. Man has an intellect raising him above every other being that is 
earthly; but, nevertheless, he is an animal, subject to social instincts similar 
to those of other animals, although doubtless more refined. Throughout 
creation males and females were formed, and were decreed to be for the 
society of each other; so man is incomplete until his existence is linked 
with that of a woman. Every individual was intended by nature to take 
a partner on becoming an adult, and for each year after that period that 
the step is postponed, a portion of the fitness and warmth of heart is 
destroyed. The unmarried man and the unmarried woman equally lose 
some of the happiness and fail in some of the duties for which Providence 
destined them; and any social usage which unreasonably delays their 
union is at variance with the laws at work everywhere in animated 
nature. 

However, instead of speculating on the results to be feared or hoped 
from early marriage, I will for a moment draw aside the veil that shrouds 
the past, and see what light experience may afford. It is impossible to 
prove the negative by showing how many lives of married happiness have 
been thrown away in vain by persons seeking to win professional distinc- 
tion at personal sacrifice, and failing to reap other than disappointment 
and mortification ; but it is easy, on the other hand, to accumulate instances 
of eminently successful men whose success has not been prevented by the 
drag of their early marriages. Without attempting to weary the reader 
with any exhaustive list, I may mention that a long role of poets, lawyers, 
statesmen, divines and men of science, could readily be given, all of whom 
married before they were 30. To take a few, those whose names first 
oceur to me, there were two laureates, Southey and Colley Cibber, each of 
whom married very young indeed, Of dramatists, Francis Beaumont 
married at 27, and the immortal bard linked his fortunes with Ann 
Hathaway’s before he was 18. Family cares did not obscure the poetic 
genius of either Coleridge or Campbell. Jeremy Taylor rose to emi- 
netice despite an early marriage; and, the same obstacle notwithstanding, 
such men as Oliver Cromwell, Napoleon, and George Washington could 
dare the stupendous ventures by which they moulded the world’s destinies. 
Fenimore Cooper’s industry was not impaired by a marriage at 22; and 
James: Watt had energy and boldness left after an early union to con- 
ceive and carry almost to perfection that triumph of mind over matter, 
where steam is enslaved and forced to employ its power as man wills—a 
triumph which will keep a lofty niche for the great inventor in Fame’s 
temple while time shall last. Of great lawyers, men whose opinions 
passed with the weight of statutes, there are comparatively few who did 
not marry early. Eldon, Erskine, Abinger, had each his wife before his 
beard could have been well grown, and yet the world has known few more 
learned jurisconsults. Of living celebrities I cannot so well write, without 
searching into privacy not yet embalmed in history ; but, seeking no further 
than the Peerage, it appears that Lord St. Leonards and the Bishops of 
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Oxford, Canterbury, Lincoln and Exeter, have, among others, been able 
to rise to great preferment notwithstanding their early participation im 
nuptial happiness. If we search the biographies of statesmen, we shall 
find many whose sons were of age and in Parliament when they themselves 
were in their prime. I might almost say ‘‘ Za uno disce omnes,” ami 
assert that all great men whose lives have been useful to society have 
married early. But, stopping short of this, I may safely affirm, that of 
those who have been the greatest honour to the country by their science, 
literary merit, or learning, a very considerable proportion have been men 
whose minds have had the soothing halo of domestic life cast around their 
ways from early manhood upwards. 

I must not be supposed to advocate imprudent marriages ; there isa 
certain position which a man should be able to offer a woman, or he has 
no right to ask her hand. What the standard of income is at which he may 
properly marry must depend on many considerations, and can only be 
judged specially in each case; but of course there 7s a standard, and to 
marry before it is reached is at once folly and unkindness.. No honourable 
man would seek, for instance, to draw a lady into an alliance in which 
she would have to resort to menial pursuits. Yet, it thence by no means 
follows that she loses caste in having to undertake the charge of a house- 
hold where every shilling is of importance, and where rigid economy must 
be practised to enable her to be of use to the man she has sworn ‘to 
aid. So far from this being a loss, it is a positive advantage to have to 
struggle thus for a few years; neither master nor matron being so well 
able in more prosperous days to rule and teach a family as when they have 
themselves had experience of the res anguste domi. It is true, thata 
couple who marry young must not expect to have in their new home the 
luxuries which wealth, accumulated during many years, had enabled their 
parents to gather round them: but why should this be a discouragement? 
Life is always an upward struggle—not at all times an hopeful one—till 
middle age is reached: yet, these very years of strife are the years of 
warmest, most enthusiastic love ; and surely they should not be sacrificed 
because professional elevation has still to be attained. Under the altered 
circumstances of having a new and less pretending home, the expensive 
society in which they previously moved must to some extent be given up; 
but it will be only acquaintances, and not friends, who are thus dropped. The 
husband has to cast off many of his bachelor companions, men well suited 
enough to help in beguiling a solitary evening, but the attractions of @ 
million of whom would not outweigh the company of an affectionate wife. 
The lady, on the other hand, will, im a great degree, have to withdraw 
from the gay society of her maidenhood—from the balls, the concerts, and 
the fashionable dinners; she will, however, exchange a position in which 
she was no more than a satellite, dependent on some greater orb, for one 
in which she herself moves as an independent planet, though of less mag 
nitude than her former chief. Moreover, the reverting from a life of 
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gaiety to one of quiet domestic happiness is a change of great advantage 
tothe young wife, who, probably, is also the young mother, for her chil- 
dren demand during their infancy nearly the whole of her attention, and 
then, unquestionably, her mission is at home. She can scarcely exercise a 
personal supervision if she mingle much in society; or, at least, she can- 
not consistently join in social gatherings as much as when she was single. 
Many a dashing companion who called her “dear” as she rode in her 
carriage, will perhaps cease to recognize the young married lady of limited 
means; but the loss will not be great. She will not forfeit the friendship 
of any who were real friends; though probably she may be more or Jess 
separated from them for years to come, family and social circles always 
scattering widely as professions are adopted and marriages take place. 

Out of the numerous young couples who enter married life with their 
way to make, it will happen that some—perhaps a considerable proportion 
—fail to attain the same standing as their parents had reached at the time 
of the marriage, and so far their children will have to be brought up ina 
position a shade lower than they themselves held while unmarried, This és 
amisfortune to the specific family, but none to society generally. Indeed, 
it is but the consequence of a necessary social law, which demands, that as 
some mount in the scale, others shall descend to maintain the equilibriwm. 
If, throughout society, every individual advanced a step beyond his imme- 
diate ancestor, and none receded, we should soon come to the state of the 
regiment without private soldiers, or to that of a commonwealth in which 
everybody had as much money as he wanted; and nobody therefore being 
in. need of more, none would work for others, and the community might 
as well be without a farthing among them. 

Another, and a political, reason remains why early marriage should be 
fostered. The nation that would hold its own among other advancing 
aations must not only be contented, but it must increase its population 
rapidly; and statistics prove that every year, beyond a certain age, through 
which marriage is postponed, diminishes the productiveness of the union. 
Asa further social reason, it is only necessary to say, that the later in life 
marriage takes place, the more abundantly and powerfully will vice assert 
its sway over the manners of a people. 

There is.one important class of the community aggrieved more espe- 
cially by the misogynic suggestions of this advocate of celibacy—the young 
ladies of England; and it would be unfair to them to conclude without 
bringing him forward for some of the opprobrium which he has so admirably 
earned from our daughters .and sisters throughout the country. Girls, are 
you not enamoured of a single life? Is it not deliciously independent ? 
0 freefrom care? You never feel annoyance from the caprice of mothers, 
“taunts, or stepmothers, do you? ‘The bread of dependence is sweet, 
is it not? And then, for the affections, it is so pleasant to be unfettered, 
with no one’s wishes to consult, no one to think of ? Qh, certainly— 
Vie La Liberté. 
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But suppose you answer all these questions in the negative, and reply 
that life is but half-living until it is in sympathy with some other life; 
that you long for the day when you shall exchange the fettered liberty of 
maidenhood for the free dependence of a wife—when you shall take upo: 
yourself the cares of house and family, for which nature destined you, ani 
when you will consider all toils, all privations, amply repaid by a hus- 
band’s trusting love. To those who would thus answer—and there are 
very few who would say otherwise—allow me to introduce this gentle- 
man—nameless, but recognizable in each town as the sour old bachelor o/ 
the place—this pleader for his sex and enemy of woman, who recom- 
mends that professional distinction should be pursued at all cost—if 
necessary, over the broken hearts of those whom a chivalrous man should 
cherish and support. But do not mistake his meaning; he is not so 
cruel as to propose that you should never be married; he only desires 
that you should wait—and wait—and wait, till it is quite convenient to the 
other sex to marry you—till they have exhausted the round of bachelor 
pleasures, and till you cannot be in the least in their way in the upward 
march of life! You may be unhappy during this long period of hope 
deferred ; your heart may lose the depth of its unselfish devotion, and 
your beauty may fade, it is true! It may even happen that, when pro- 
fessional distinction is reached. and some callous lord of creation thinks 
he will condescend to raise a woman to share, in a submissive manner 
of course, his glory, he will cast his eyes around, and, failing to recog- 
nize the companion of his childhood in the careworn woman of his own 
age, will seek a wife more ornamental among those whose flower of beauty 
has just expanded to the social sun. A younger woman will thus, at last, 
after those dreary years of waiting, usurp the place to which a contem- 
porary had the best title, and, if marriage had taken place at the proper 
time, the only title. 

Men are inconsistent beings; and it may be that the writer of the 
article I am reviewing is the very opposite of what his writing would 
imply—that he is a happy husband, with smiling children around bim in 
a cheerful home, and that from some extraordinary and ill-fated impulse 
he is induced to throw in his mite towards developing the misery of the 
world ; but it is difficult to imagine that he is not one of those to whom 
the touching words of Constance, in ‘‘ King John,” apply— 


*¢ He talks to me—that never had a son :” 


and, as he is anonymous, we may at least so think of him. Let us, 
then, picture to ourselves this unhappy man, a bachelor, of middle 
age, accomplished, yet with some aching void within that he knows not 
how to fathom. Poor fellow! he has never felt the serene joy of marr 

life; he does not understand home comforts; and he has no resource for 
his leisure hours but a club, melancholy in its splendour, where every 
man is a self-contained whole, moving for his own selfish ends entirely, 
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and having no fellowship of feeling with other natures. He has his 
books, and his profession, doubtless; but it is only a fallacious delight 
that can be derived from them, unless there be an ultimate consciousness 
that they are stepping-stones to the true happiness of domestic life. And 
let us now contrast what this man would have been had he allied his to 
some other congenial nature twenty years ago. He might possibly have 
less to expend on his personal pleasures ; but his real pleasure would be 
in seeing a happy circle round him—his wife jovial, his fair daughters 
clinging to their father with affectionate eagerness, brave boys com- 
mencing to win their laurels in the battle of life, in whose struggles and 
loves he would fight over again the combats of his own youth, and would 
derive as much satisfaction almost as if the warfare were his own. Return- 
ing to his dear fireside, after the day’s toil, what bright eyes would wel- 
come him. What sweet voices would ring a cheerful farewell to encourage 
him in his work when he seeks his business in the morning. Let him 
think of a family Christmas—let him think of sickness tended with loving 
care, of grief assuaged by affectionate condolence, and let him then say 
if he has, even by success in his profession, secured any equivalent that 
can for a moment compare with this domestic happiness ! 

All considerations, then, conspire in pointing to early marriage as 
beneficial to the community, collectively and individually. Nature shows 
it in the natural affinity young hearts of opposite sexes have towards each 
other: society benefits by the contentment and interest in order, pervading 
married life: professions themselves are best off with comfortable, steady, 
purposeful workers in them; and individuals are certainly happier in con- 
jugal love, sharing joys and sorrows, than in solitary labour, where the man 
strives and the woman pines for that sympathetic companionship which 
Gop destined for all. He gave.the youthful Eve to be a helpmate for 
the young Adam. It is wrong to suppose that we live only for the 
advancement of our profession, and that our personal happiness must not 
be put in competition with its interests. On the contrary, the profession 
is really but a means to an end—we follow a profession, not that it 
shall be glorified, but that it may afford us the power of living happily. 
To sacrifice the end for the sake of the means would be an inversion of 
all law. 

If, then, a man’s happiness should not be given up for the benefit of 
his profession, still less should it be yielded as a tribute to the vanity of 
those English mothers who are never willing that their daughters should 
marry, unless into a position commensurate already with their own hard- 
tamed standing. This cruel, obstructive principle, so prevalent now, and 
ply spreading, is responsible for much of the vice disgracing our land : 

deprives men and women of many years of conjoint happiness ; it tends 

to deteriorate the race, and is most injurious to the general interests of the 

nation. Mothers should see, or their daughters should force them to 

wnderstand, that girls are far happier as honoured wives—even of poor 
BB 
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gentlemen—than as lonely, uncared-for beauties, admired, and toyed with, 
but unapproachable for serious love. The young ladies themselves would 
have far more reason to thank their mothers, if the latter educated them 
for useful wives and matrons, than they have for being brought up listless 
beings, accustomed to extravagance, and even unable to detect the decep. 
tions of their own servants. 

Early marriage is rarely prejudicial toa man. The young clergyman 
will be as ready for self-sacrifice, the young barrister for study, the 
medical man for devotion to his duty, with a wife as without one; and 
with a true wife he will be a far happier man than he can possibly be asa 
bachelor. Did a soldier ever shrink from the breach because he had a wife 
at home? I think not; for married men would generally rather die than 
incur the contempt of their wives. When a man has completed his 
quarter cf a century and a woman is of age, each is ready for marriage ; 
and with a moderate income, tolerably secure, marriage should not be 
shrunk from ; for after these ages a member of either sex, still single, is 
in an abnormal state, letting happiness fly by which should be in actual 
possession. 


I am, 
Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 


REsPuBLICcaA. 
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HAMLET AT THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Tits’ Theatre is closed upon the first season of Mr. Fecurer’s English 
performances, and the 71st representation of the Play of “ Hamlet ;” and 
ifseems to be worth while to think over some of the characteristics of this 
remarkable personation, in which we see the commencement of a sort of 
Orusade against the (so-called) ‘‘ conventional” usages of our Modern 
Stage, as regards the beaten path of the business of the Scene and the 
stilted and enforced rendering of the Poet’s language. 

It will not be denied that, in every class of society, both among play- 
goers and those who have allowed themselves to neglect or even to 
seorn the claims of the Stage on the intellect and the heart, a leading topic 
of discussion during the last three or four months of our London Season 
hasbeen the character of Hamlet and the personation of My. Fechter ; the 
graces of the Actor, the creation of the Poet, and matters which have 
possessed the minds of the great Critics who have studied it. 

It is thus that the subject is brought before the mind; and we are led 
te consider how it is that certain subtilties and simplicities in the develop- 
ment of the character, which are fairly set down in the text, have hitherto 
missed of their definite force and the manifest aim of the Poet ; and how it 
is'that so deeply-studied and highly-wrought a performance is palpable to 
the sense, and intelligible to the capacity of every man, woman, and child. 

This characteristic is a great triumph of Art; for there is no doubt at 
tl as to what the Actor means, from first to last. The outline stands out 
im unmistakable form and fashion, and the details are filled in with an 
attention to subserviency that is never lost sight of, while the minutest 
touches are added with a reverent care that neglects nothing. 

“The art’ to conceal art,” that which makes it seem so easy to’ the 
natural and impulsive, and instinct with grace of speech and gesture, 
ethibits the highest achievement of the Player; and in proportion to the 
simplicity of his presentment will be estimated the excellence at which he 
hasarrived, and the difficulties that wait upon his high ambition. 

Persons whose’ knowledge of the private and social qualities of Mr. 
Pecliter has induced a prepossession in his favour, will bear me witness 
thet on attending his performance the mind has not been once diverted, 
by personal regard, from a fixed contemplation of the character represented. 
We:had seen in the merely “romantic” and less ambitious characters by 
Which he tried his strength, that his features take the impress of every 
variety of expression, that his voice is equal to all the requirements of 
intense passion or heroic force, and his action always simple and 
woonstrained. 

There was no show of posturing nor of pre-arranged attitude, but 
alt was as impulsive as the delivery of the words, in which, although we 
find a syllabic accent that is not always English, we have a sustained stress 
ow-certain sounds, that bespeaks a delicate sense of the measure of poetic 
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diction, and that is commended to the ear by inflections of voice always 
musical and appropriate. 

It was in opposition to the advice of his friends that Mr. Fechter 
made Hamlet his first Shakespeare character on our boards. Othello, 
Macbeth, Romeo, were severally pressed upon him, as more impassioned 
or strongly marked; but Hamlet was, from the first, the high aim of the 
artist. The result has shown that, in the exercise of a steady self-reliance, 
he did well; and Othello and the rest will follow up his successes. 

The Hamlet has established a firm hold on the intellectual element of 
society, that is extended and strengthened with every repetition of the Part 
and every appeal to the Book: the proper elements of the 1ionoogue, the 
colloquy, and the dialogue, are marked by distinctions new to us, on the 
Stage; the genial and kindly traits, and the touches of humour that light 
up the grave business of the scene, give a charm that cannot be described; 
and the most profound questions that have been discussed by the greatest 
minds are simplified to the sense. 

Having freely outraged the printed “ directions ” that have, with little 
variation, possessed our Stage, it is remarkable that the welcome given 
to what have been called his “intrepid changes” has been prompt and 
general, and that our chiefest Artists have brought to him the tribute of 
their appreciation of the graces of attitude and action that characterize his 
manner; while he shows an instinctive preception of the music of the 
Poet’s measure, and seems to have learned to think English. 

No character in the whole range of Shakespeare’s creatures has been so 
thoroughly stereotyped on our Stage as Hamlet, and the performance is, 
from the outset of the scene, a complete novelty. 

We start on seeing him with flowing flaxen hair, and a cap or hood 
with two lappets; but we discover that this is true Scandinavian ; and 
we miss, on his entrance, the star, the spangles, and the velvet of the 
“good old times,” which give place to the loose trappings and the 
simple courtly mourning of the Dane. This departure from the received 
and long-established type is quite as uncompromising in the delivery of 
the dialogue, in the very essence of the soliloquies, and in the general 
conduct of the scene, as in the costume; but nothing is done for the 
mere sake of leaving a beaten track, or of startling by novelty. The 
Actor has weighed the “ traditions” of the Theatre, with every desire to 
follow, except where he has the authority of the Poet for deviation, or 
where, as in the article of dress, or a careful attention to the uses of the 
Court and the general graces of good manners, he has thought fit to 
strike out a new path. 

He is never heard to derogate from the claims of others, but is 
eloquent in the tribute of his appreciation of the Actors whom he has 
studied; he has possessed his mind of all that has been written to throw 
light on the Poet’s meaning ; but from the Actor and the Essayist he has 
still gone home to Tue Text: critical audiences have attested, by breath- 
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less attention, by unwonted marks of approval, and by shouts of applause 
(in the right places), the sustained effect of his performances; and in his 
own modest words “the Public have borne so well” his innovations 
that he has every encouragement to proceed. 

When I tell of actual knowledge on this or that point, it may be 
naturally suspected that I know too much of ¢he Man in private to give 
an unbiassed opinion: but it is not so. My prepossessions are very 
strong, and, in the case of more than one of our Charleses, not to be 
thrown down; and I am quite sure that none would more cordially attest 
the graces of the “ fifth” Charles than the Great Actor who lives in my 
heart, and moves and breathes before ‘the mind’s eye.” 

Our Hamlets have ali been Charles. The first, eloquently smooth, 
scholastical, and subdued ; the second, well-versed in the flow of measure, 
and in the force of accent and thoughtful emphasis ; the third, unmatched 
in careful utterance of the purest English, deliberate and complete in all 
the refinements of poetic diction, and, in every attribute of courtly grace 
and ease, ‘“‘ the observed of all observers ;’”’ the fourth, meditative and 
tender, and in word and gesture elaborate, express, and definite. 

But my experience goes far back into the past, and dates from before 
the days of Edmund Kean, who was startling and fitful, but never highly 
esteemed as Hamlet, even by his warmest admirers. I have also seen 
Emile Devrient. All have been “cunning in fence,” and thoroughly 
furnished in the time-worn business of the boards. 

With such examples of the various characteristics of Art fresh in 
my mind, and with prepossessions strengthened by the blinding influence 
of private friendship for each and all of his predecessors, did I go to the 
theatre to see the first appearance of Charles, the fifth, as Hamlet. 

Iam an old play-goer, of nearly fifty years sitting; in principles a 
Pittite. I might have continued all these years a consistent Pittite, but 
for the march of appropriation and encroachment, by which from one to 
ten of the benches of my youth have been converted and cushioned. 

When I became a professed and practical Pittite, the first and second 
benches were habitually occupied, on any marked occasion, by persons of 
known taste, and of high rank in Literature and Art, whose presence was 
in itself a stimulus to the conduct of the Scene and a recognition of the 
claims of the Stage. 

In the third row of that contracted space which is yet known as “‘the 
Pit” did I occupy the very central place, on tne 10th of this August, to 
watch and to think over the 71st representation of ‘‘ Hamlet,” the con- 
cluding performance of the Season ; and I set myself the task of noting 
down something as a tribute to the Actor; and a record of the general 
enthusiasm and close attention that marked the occasion. 

The House was full in every part, and the character of the audience 
was marked by the now accustomed Clerical element. In Box and in 
Stall, distinguished by their dress, and known and honoured in all that 
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should give significance to their example, were seen Ministers of Religion, 
who ¢ome to recreate at the shrine of the Great Poet, and to dignify by 
their countenance the Art by whose aids alone the Poet’s Fancy is endowed 
with life and motion ; and as the names are passed along, the leaven of 
their ostensible presence is extended and acknowledged. 

[It has been wisely asked,* Ought not the clergy, the fathers, the 
learned, and the responsible men of our community, to be lending their 
restraining and chastening presence to elevate and improve a place of 
resort which their children, their pupils, their companions, their 
parishioners, will ’at any rate attend? I say, without hesitation, they 
ought, if alone from duty: and the fear of reproach once removed, they 
would enjoy the relaxation which their presence purified, and moderate, by 
sharing, a taste which is made excessive by the exclusiveness in which it 
is indulged. Let sterling Comedy and solemn Tragedy hold the Stage, 
and let the monitors and the guides of the people share their amusements, 
when not sinful in themselves. | 

Well—-I was in the Pit, prepared to confirm or to qualify the 
impressions that eight previous performances of the character had 
conveyed tomy mind. I had been amused on reading, for the first time, 
the technical “Stage Directions” which are printed in the “acting” 
copies of the Play, and had appealed from such authority to the text of 
the classical editions, a careful examination of which will justify and 
illustrate every deviation introduced by Mr. Feehter, who has been fairly 
said to step at once “from the Book to the Boards.” 

The ordinary Stage arrangement which first brings Hamlet before the 
audience has hitherto seemed a fitting prologue to a Burlesque, and the 
“business” of the closing scene has been a common scandal to the 
boards. ‘The changes here introduced are so palpable in their detail, that 
we are led to wonder how it happens that the manifest suggestions of 
the master-hand have been hitherto neglected. 


Hamlet, entering with the King and Queen, and attended to his 
proper seat by such accessaries as bespeak the “weary uses ” to which he 
and the Court are subject, subsides to a posture of abstract melancholy, 
which is statuesque, and very finely conceived, and which is, I think, the 
only se¢ and carefully pre-arranged attitude which exhibits, from night to 
night, little or no variation. The words in which he is addressed by the 
King disturb the settled expression, by gathering impatience, which rises 
to scorn and indignation, to the point at which it is held in check by the 
Mother’s voice, when the first essential quality of Hamlet’s gentleness * 
conveyed in the words— 

‘JT shall in all my best obey you, madam.” 
The colloquy being concluded, with the accompaniment of actions 


——— a 





* The Kev Dr. Bellows, on the claims of the Drama, 
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that bespeak habitual courtesy and high breeding, the Prince is left alone 
to relieve his overburthened heart; and then it is that the great grief 
“that passeth show” is clearly defined ; and filial piety stands out as the 
ruling motive by which he is absorbed, even before the revelation of the 
Ghost brings it into action. 

In the delivery of this soliloquy the Actor has complete possession of 
the audience, and breathes the very spirit of the Poet’s purpose. 

To pursue, in detail, the progress of the Play, would be to tell that 
the action advances in accordance with the strict rules of the climaz, 
rising and expanding with the development of the master-passion, relieved 
by the graces of courtesy and tenderness, or diverted awhile by doubts 
and perplexities, to return with added force to that which concentrates the 
purpose of the whole—the doom of the murderer. 

To say that the Player keeps pace with the onward progress of the 
Scene, diffusing awhile in easy familiarity or the quick response of 
friendship, chafing under the sense of “foul play,” dilating in the 
contemplation of that secret for which the grave “hath ope’d its 
ponderous and marble jaws,” or that, escaping from the immediate 
pressure of the supernatural influence, he surprises by touches of a glad 
nature that mix with the pathetic manliness of his great sorrow, and in 
the very loveliness of their humanity make the heart throb and the eyes 
fill with tears ;—all this would be to reiterate, in substance, much that has 
been written on the mysteries of the character (as applied to his per- 
formance), to be abstruse and critical beyond my purpose, and to suggest 
8 fit-adoption of the words “‘ something too much of this.” 

For all these varieties of detail Fkcurnr has the warrant of the Poet. 
The lesser traits are brought to the surface with a critical discretion that 
expatiates in the refinements of humour, and is discursive and playful but 
to give depth and colour to the intensity of his emotion and the increasing 
energy of his purpose, as the Play proceeds. The whole is the result of 
reverential study and research; and the Death Scene is triamphantly 
redeemed from the reproach of having been reduced to an anti-climax. 

In the effect of this upon the audience the ordinary forms of applause 
and recognition are often at fault. It will happen that in the middle of 
asoliloquy there is a simultaneous burst of feeling, and at certain well- 
worn periods, where they have been led to look for the making of “ points” 
or the waiting for “hands,” the occasion is treated by the actor as 
unworthy to interrupt the breadth of his presentment. 

It seems to me that every Actor who plays with Mr. Fechter learns to 
Place Jess reliance than heretofore on the pegs and wires by which he 
has been governed, and speaks more naturally. Bat this is exceptional. 
I heard it quoted as a special grievance of a fellow Actor who was 
sharing the stage with him, that on turning to make one of his “points,” 

¢ found Mr. Fechter not in the attitude to receive it, as before; and I 
Urprised my informant by the appropriate comment that was conveyed 
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by a snatch from a popular air. I also heard a very solemn warning, 
addressed to a select and critical few, in the words, “‘If this sort of 
thing is to prevail, what is to become of the Majesty of Verse?” 

I dig up these two characteristic absurdities, as bearing on the two im- 
portant points of impulsive action and the utterance of the Poet’s measure. 

For the first—no Actor ever seemed to me so entirely subject, as 
Fechter, to the business of the scene, as the words strike on his ear, by 
action appropriate, subdued, and evidently born of the moment: and 
while we may say with Polonius, of ‘the Lord Hamlet”—* that he is 
young, and with a larger tether Ae may walk ;” the lesser personages may 
also find themselves thrown upon the resources of a freer scope for action, 
with little fear of disturbing the conduct of the scene, unless they “ o’erstep 
the modesty of nature.” 

And in the matter of Poetic utterance, although he avoids all enforced 
declamatory display, and his set speeches are rather said or spoken than 
given in the style of an oration; although his delivery is colloquial and 
familiar, yet the ear rests upon the flow of measure in the modulations of 
his voice ; and it must be a hard task-master in the cause of numbers, 
and a very bigot to the service of the ‘ Majesty” aforesaid, who would, 
for a more mechanical attention to the quantities, yield one jot of those 
inflections of tone and accent that address the finer sense; suggesting the 
notion that was promptly expressed by a distinguished critic, “ Mr. 
Fechter does not act—he is Hamlet.” 

It is with such impressions that the mind may, in some measure, 
anticipate the lights and shadows that shall imbody the “ noble nature” 
and the mighty passion of Othello. 

To assert that Mr, Fechter, by his success in this great character, 
has inaugurated a crisis which tends to the advancement of our English 
Stage, is not to overrate the occasion of which I treat. 

He has founded an Epocu, that will be a new starting point, of the 
precise character of those which in the history of the Theatre have been 
generally signalized as the work of a Woman. And thus it is that the 
classes who have repudiated the Theatre as a place of intellectual resort 
are seen to be worthily represented at ‘The Princess’s” on the nights of 
his performance; and that the Student, the Literary, the Learned, who 
have merely treated with indifference or neglect the question of Stage 
Plays, go in groups to-discuss and to enjoy the performance. 

Thus greeted, and thus encouraged, Mr. Fechter will proceed to a 
complete mastery of the Poet’s words, the very essence of which he appre- 
hends with a quick sense of the scope of every sound; and to the study of 
which (to learn and to wnlearn) he devotes an untiring mind, that expands 
with each unfolding of the distinctive graces of oun SHAKESPEARE’S 
ENGLIsH. 


August 31. R. J. L. 
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FOR THE YOUNG OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
IN COZY NOOK. 


ONE LITTLE LIFE, 
BY FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 


A tiny fat round-faced baby lay in a wooden cradle by the fire. It was 
poor little cottage, and the ceiling was low and blackened with smoke, and 
the windows very small, There was no nice carpet or rug, but the floor was 
neatly and regularly paved with bricks, that were washed and swept till 
hardly a grain of dust dared to harbour on them. There was no fine 
polished stove nor marble mantelpiece, but the fire was made up on a few 
bricks on the hearth in the wide chimney corner. No grand satin sofas and 
chairs were there, no China vases or great looking-glasses. But in the 
place of all these stood a neat wooden three-legged table, that was scrubbed 
till it was as white as a May-blossom. By the window hung a little picture of 
the Holy Child Jesus in His manger bed, and on the wide window-sill stood 
an old jug, without a handle, full of China roses and sweet-scented double 
stocks. By the side of the fire stood a low rocking-chair, and close to it was 
the wooden cradle of the little round-faced baby. 

It was not a delicate, pale-featured darling, like the children of rich 
people in great cities, but it had round, rosy cheeks, and huge, staring, 
wondering, bright eyes, besides a very snub nose, and a mouth that was 
always being screwed into all sorts of shapes. But the mother thought it the 
loveliest child in the world, for love is a mother’s magnifying-glass. Through 
it she always sees her darlings as better and fairer than all the world beside ; 
and it is very sad when her dear ones cause her to shed tears that dim that 
pleasant vision. 

The fat round-faced baby wakes up; and it kicks and struggles, and makes 
a mighty fuss—very silently, and without crying, but still with a vigour 
that makes its face redder still, and causes its breath to come in short 
grunts. 

‘What! does my little queen want to be taken up?” said her mother, 
cheerfully. ‘Is she hungry, and tired of lying so long? Pretty dear! she 
shall have her nice supper, and then father will be home to give her a dance !” 

So she set to work and fed the fat baby out of a little earthen porringer. 
It was only coarse bread, soaked in milk and water, and, moreover, had no 
sugar to sweeten it; but the little thing ate, and laughed and crowed, as if 
it had been the richest feast in the world—which it was, to her. In the 
middle of the business a tap came at the door, and in walked a little old 
woman. She was very old, and stooped a good deal, and her white hair was 
laid smoothly back under her cap, which was as white and well quilled as a 
daisy. She had on a stout grey linsey petticoat, and a bright scarlet cloth 
cloak with a large hood to it. When she took off this cloak, you could see 
she had a dark warm cloth jacket, and a blue apron with great pockets in it. 

“Good evening, godmother,” said the baby’s mother, getting up and 
setting her a chair, while the baby stared at her more than ever. 

** Good evening, my child ; and how is the little lamb to-night ?” 

“Oh, she is charming,” said the mother, smiling. ‘She sleeps so well, 
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and is so good and quiet, I can work almost as muchas ever. Bless her 
dear happy face, she has hardly cried at all im her little life, except at her 
christening ; and you know, godmother, that is only thought lucky.” 

‘‘ Poor little one,” said the godmother, sadly, ‘she must shed her 
appointed portion of tears ; let us hope it will be but a small measure, and 
far off. But that rethinds me—I came to say I had not forgotten her, though 
I brought her no gift at her christening ; so I have brought it for her now.” 
And so saying, she laid on the little infant’s chubby arms a belt, curiously 
wrought, and embroidered all over with strange figures and letters. 

** It will fit her now,” said the old godmother ; “‘ but.it is.also elastic, and 
will grow with her growth, and she will need no other. Only, having once 
girded it on her, be sure and never take it off again during her life !” 

The mother promised faithfully to fulfil the eondition, and thanked the 
old woman for her present. Soon after, the godmother having kissed and 
blessed the little round-faced baby—who smiled very merrily at her—took 
her leave, and the cottage was left to quiet and the night. 

Many,times afterwards did she visit her little charge, who in course of 
time grew up into a sturdy, healthy girl. And she always wore her good 
old godmother’s belt; but it was under her clothes, so that no one saw it, 
And she was a strange, but avery good child: while she was yet but a little 
one she would; lie like a small still mouse in her cradle, playing with her 
fingers, and -waiting till her mother had time to attend toher. And it was 
lucky she was ‘such a gentle, satisfied child, for she had many brothers and 
sisters, who came one after the other, so that if she had -been a cross baby 
she must have cried herself into fits; for of course, mothers must always 
attend first to the little, tender, helpless new-comers. But-Fides lay smiling 
and cooing“on the floor when her next baby brother lay on her mother’s lap, 
and never eried or wailed when she rolled over, or knocked her poor little 
limbs. As she grew older the same character marked her. If her mother 
was busy and could not attend to her, or if she was obliged to nurse the 
baby till her poor arms and legs ached, she always took it very cheerfully,— 
smiling, and saying, if only to herself, ‘‘Never mind! it will be better 
soon |” 

And, alas! the cottage grew poorer and poorer,—for the hard-working 
father (who toiled early and late so willingly for his wife and his little ones,) 
took a sad cold by getting overheated in the harvest-field,—and he grew 
worse and worse, till at last he died. Very long and sore was his sickness,— 
for the pain that is very hard to bear when it is cradled on.a down cushion 
and soothed with every comfort in the world, is very much more hard to 
bear when itZcomes to the little lew cottage! Aching legs and arms are 
much worse when only laid on a hard wooden bench ; and sick appetites.are 
not better for tea without milk or sugar, and potatoes or bread without meat 
and gravy ! 

But little Fides was a very sun-ray to her poor sick father: she was 
always by his bedside to soothe and comfort him. She it was who picked 
so much soft thistle-down, and made a pillow for his heavy, aching head,— 
and covered his fevered limbs with a quilt that she had made at the school 
from bits and scraps that had been given her. No hand but hers gathered 
and arranged the sweet wild roses or honeysuckles in the cracked wine-glass 
on the table. But, above all, no voice read so joyously and happily as hers 
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ont of the Great Book by the side of the bed. All the happy, cheering 
promises of a better world—all the precious] chapters telling of the kind 
Saviour’s love and pity for His sinning and suffering’ people—fell from her 
childish lips. And often and often she would whisper hopefully, ‘* Never 
mind, dear father ; try to bear the pain the merciful God is obliged to send 
you; it will be better soon!” 

And it was better soon. For he lay very still and white, but suffering 
no longer. The weak, worn body was very peaceful under the little 
daughter’s many-coloured coverlet ; and the poor head that now ached no 
longer sank very deep in the soft 'down-pillow she had made; while the 
poor hard hands, seamed and ridged by labour that had lasted from dawn 
to sunset, now bleached and emaciated by illness, were folded in ceaseless 
rest. over the quiet breast. Then little Fides crept to the side of the poor 
weeping mother, as she knelt by the side of the coffin, and whispered, 
“Don’t grieve so bitterly, my,darling mother; we will toil and strive for 
you now; and we shall all mect again in the land of the holy and kind 
Lord!” 

Then the poor sorrowing mother wiped away her tears, and mournfully, 
but full of courage, went on her way. For poor people have so little time 
to be sorry: they are forced to bury their dearest ones out of their sight, 
and then shut up their sorrow in their aching hearts while they earn bread 
enough for to-morrow’s dinner. 

And little Fides grew to be her mother’s stay and comfort ; so that the 
poor woman used sometimes to say, with a smile, ‘‘ My little girl, when you 
were a tiny child, and had planned to gather blackberries or daisies, and. 
were disappointed by the rain, you had always a comfortable saying, ‘ Never 
mind, I won’t be naughty, for it may be fine to-morrow.’ ” 

And years passed on, and Fides grew a tall maiden ; and with the work 
of her hands she supported the infirm mother, who had so lovingly and 
untiringly watched the wooden cradle of her babyhood. For of all the 
little ones who had filled that lowly cottage home she was the only one left. 
Some had lain down to sleep in the still, green churchyard; one found a 
grave in the deep blue sea, and another looked upon hot skies and palm- 
trees, instead of thatched roofs and quiet brooks; one had married, and had. 
cares and toils of her own—so that ouly the first-born remained to tend and 
watch the aged mother of many children. And Fides tenderly watched and 
served that infirm woman. The dews and rains were not more constant and 
patient to their daily course than she was. And the girded belt round her 
faithful heart bore ever the word ‘‘ Patience!” —the word upon her gentle. 
lips: “‘ it will be better soon—the sun will shine to-morrow!” And her long 
task was ended, and she laid the mother by the side of the father who had 
been taken away amidst the heat and burden of the day. 

But the task of Fides was not ended; for wherever sickness and pain 
came, there was she too, bringing a comfort and a solace that only sufferers 
could know. Her gown was merely of rough linsey, her shoes were thiek and 
coarse, and her tongue and speech were homely ; but her step sounded like 
music on the ear of the weary and sleepless, and her yoice was as the harp 
of an angel when, in the well-known language they understood so well, she 
read the cheering and consoling words of the Great Book, or said hopefully 
and tenderly, ‘Cheer up, neighbour ; it will be better soon !”” 
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And it was better soon. For the sick so carefully tended grew better, 
and breathed afresh the air and sunshine, and blessed her as she passed ; or 
else—for so the great Lord willed it (and He always knows best)—they 
were set free from their pain, and their bodies laid in the green ‘ God’s 
acre,” to rest till the Spring of the world shall come, and all His flowers 
shall rise up from the earth, and grow in white lily garments, to be planted 
in His garden of Eden. 

And there was a funeral in the little village—girls in white carried the 
white-spread coffin, while wreaths and garlands of flowers were to be seen 
around. And sad as were the hearts of the mourners, they sorrowed not 
without hope. No kindred followed the lowly bier, for there were none of 
her race left; but the whole village followed—man, woman, and child—to 
see the last of their faithful friend. And the golden rays of the sun steeped 
tree, and shrub, and grass in their radiance; and the birds sang rejoicing 
hymns from the boughs; while roses and honeysuckles filled the whole air 
with their fragrance. 

And thus, after a long life of useful, cheerful happiness—hopeful and 
patient herself, and making others so from her reflected rays—Fides, the 
little round-faced baby of our story, was laid, ripe and full of years and 
honours, in her rest; still wearing over the pulseless heart the girdle of the 
wise old godmother of her infancy. 

And the words of the mystic girdle are inscribed on the wooden cross 
over her head. And in the peaceful, golden sunset I read :— 

‘‘ Tribulation worketh patience; and patience experience ; and experience 
hope: and hope maketh not ashamed.” 





THE AMBLESIDE RUSHBEARING. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


‘‘ Mnve will be better than yours!” bawled a rude boy, as he ran past little 
Archy Stevenson. 

‘‘ Mine will be better than yours!” echoed Archy, in exactly the same 
tone. 

‘* O, fie! Archy,” said Margaret, his elder sister, who was busy ironing ; 
«you should not speak in that way.” 

Archy, however, who had just before been happily employed, now stooa 
still, looking very discontented, and presently ran out into the garden to his 
little sister Flora. 

‘* Flora,” said he, ** give me your sunflower! ” 

“‘Oh, no, indeed, Archy,” said she ; ‘I want it myself.” 

** Well, but I want it more than you do; and I'll give you ever so many 
marigolds for it.” 

‘But I’ve plenty of marigolds, and stocks, and sweet-williams, and 
Venus’s looking-glass, and only this one sunflower ; so I cannot spare it 
indeed, Archy, for it would quite spoil my garland.” 

“Oh, very well, you disagreeable little thing!” said he roughly, and 
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giving her a slight shove. Flora instantly began to cry, and went for 
comfort to Margaret. 

‘Why, Flora, what is the matter *” said Margaret. 

“‘ Archy says I am a disagreeable littie thing,” said Flora. 

‘Well, but that does not make you so, does it? Show him that you’re 
an agreeable little thing.” 

Flora stopped crying, and said, ‘* How ?” 

‘“‘Oh, by being pleasant and good-humoured.” 

Flora was thinking how she should take this, when the loud ringing of 
a bell in the street made her run to the door. The bell was rung by the 
town-crier of Ambleside, who either was a funny man, or expressed him- 
self in a funny manner; and, on the present occasion, he cried thus :— 

“Come! Come away! The Ambleside Rushbearing will take place 
to-morrow afternoon, and the children will assemble in front of the 
school-house at six o’clock.” 

“ That’s us!” said little Flora, clapping her hands and jumping with joy. 

“Hush!” said Margaret, ‘‘he is going to say something more—-” 

Flora listened breathlessly ; but, this time, the crier changed his subject. 
Ding, ding, ding, went the bell in the first place. 

“Public, Notice!” resumed the crier; ‘‘The Reverend James Jamfrey 
will give a lecture at the Independent Meeting Room. To commence 
immediately. I hope you'll all attend. Nothing to pay!” 

Ding, ding, ding, again; and then— 

“Lost! An opera-glass. Five shillings reward. It was only lost 
yesterday. Apply through me. Ready money!” 

Ding, ding, ding, to finish with—and the crier proceeded to another 
central situation. 

‘“‘ How I wish I could find it!” said Flora. ‘Archy, should not you 
like five shillings ?” 

‘I believe you,” said Archy, moodily. ‘‘I think I'll look.” And he 
walked off. 

Little Flora returned to her rushbearing. She had wound her rushes 
round a hoop, across which she had made a cross; and now she was twining 
a wreath of small flowers over the rushes so as to produce a pretty effect. 
But somehow, she was no longer in the cue for it: she twisted the wreath? 
this way, and that way, and then sighed. Some of the flowers began to 
drop to pieces with so much handling ; and then she went to the front door 
to see how Archy’s rushbearing looked, and she did not think it looked very 
well. She ran and fetched her sunflower, and placed it just where the two 
triangles crossed each other, and thought it looked superb, but could not 
feel it in her heart to leave it there ; so she took it back, and stuck it in the 
centre of her cross, and thought it looked still better there. But, if this 
ought to have satisfied her, it did not; so she carried the whole concern into 
the house, and said, ‘‘ Maggie, do you think that looks pretty /”’ 

“Oh, splendid!” said Maggie. 

“No; but do you really ?” 

“Yes, really,” said Maggie; ‘only I don’t think it looks very firm, 
and some of the flowers are rather straggly; but I’ll give it a general 
setting to rights by and by, when I’m at leisure.” 

“Oh, thank you, Maggie,” said Flora, 
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By and by she came back with the sunflower in her hand, and placed it 
on Archy’s triangle. ‘ 

‘* How do you think this looks, Maggie ?” said she. 

‘¢ Capital,” said Maggie, looking up for a moment. 

‘No; but do you really ?” 

““O yes, really.” 

Flora continued looking at it wistfully, and then ran off and brought in 
her garland divested of the admired sunflower. 

‘¢ How do you think this looks now, Maggie ?” 

“ Just as it did before,” said Maggie. 

“No; but do you really ?” cried Flora, joyfully. 

‘Of course I mean what I say,” replied Maggie. ‘‘ You ought not to 
doubt me.” 

‘““Why, Maggie, it has not the sunflower !” 

“Oh, has not it? Ah, I see; but it looks very well without it.” 

‘© Not quite so well as with it though, Maggie ?” 

‘¢ Well—perhaps not.” 

Flora went and contemplated the triangle again, in a vacillating state of 
mind. ‘Ah, well, he shall have it!” said she, softly. So she tied the sun- 
flower on to the triangle, and then looked at it and gave a little sigh; and 
then laughed and capered._ » 

‘‘ Flora, do you know your Rushbearing Hymn?” said Maggie suddenly. 

‘Oh yes, Maggie.” 

‘¢ Quite perfectly?” 

‘Yes ; quite perfectly.” 

‘Well, let me hear you. It won’t do to make any mistakes.” 

Flora put her hands behind her, and repeated very fluently the Ambleside 
Rushbearers’ Hymn, ending’ thus :— 


“ He makes to smile the desert: place 
With flowers and rushes green!” 

‘¢ Well, now sing it,” said Maggie; ‘I'll pitch it for you.” 

She pitched the tune, and sang it with Flora. A good while afterwards, 
Archy came back looking rather surly. 
© “I can’t find it,” said he; ‘‘ and I’m so hot, and so tired!” 

“‘ How could you expect to find it?” said Margaret. “‘ You didn’t know 
where to look.” 

“Nobody knew where to look,” retorted Archy, ‘‘or else the crier 
wouldn’t have cried it.” 

‘* Well, that’s true, too,” said good-humoured Margaret. 

Archy looked pleased at this concession, and became more com- 
municative. 

‘I have been looking at the Rushbearings,” said he; ‘and oh! 
Margaret, some of them are beautiful! I heard a man say that they would 
be better this year than they had ever beem before. Two are in the shape 
of harps, with rush strings, and the frames covered with small ivy-leaves and 
lilies—white lilies on one harp, and yellow lilies on the other.” 

‘“*O how lovely !”’ exclaimed Flora, clasping her hands in ecstacy. 

‘Then, there’s a ship, quite a large one, the rigging all of rushes, and 
sails of laurel-leayes—and an anchor, such a beauty! and a cross of green 
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moss with a white-paper dove; anda great thing they call Jack-in-the 
green. I know mine won’t be worth looking at beside them,” said Archy 
ruefully : and he walked towards the door to look at his own, followed by 
Flora’s eyes, though she said not a word. : 

‘‘ Hallo!” said Archy, insurprise. Then, in glee, “‘ That’s jolly!” 

“Do yqu like it?” said Flora, nestling up to him. 

‘Yes, of course Ido. It looks a lot better.’ 

“J thought you would. It was my sunflower; and now I’ve given it 
to you.” 

"i Thank you, Flora,” said he, very cordially. 

She longed to say, ‘‘ Am I a disagreeable little thing now?” but forbore. 
Her heart was very light,—she laughed, sang, and chattered, till her 
mother called them all to supper ; and then, it was delightful to see Maggie 
take the rushbearings in hand and trim them up in high style, till they 
were quite satisfied they would make a very creditable appearance in the 

ssion. 

The next day, which was Saturday, was most exciting! Hands and 
faces were washed till they shone again—hair was brushed to an almost 
fabulous degree of brightness—the sun seemed as if he never would mend 
his pace and meant to make this the longest day, whereas it was the 27th 
of July. At length, the longed-for evening arrived. The children, about 
#hundred in number, their ages ranging from twelve to two, began to 
assemble before the school-house, cach bearing ‘‘a banner with a strange 
device,” or, at least, a fanciful superstructure on a wooden frame which 
would stand by itself on the ground, the framework being completely hidden 
by rushes, evergreens, and flowers. The procession, being duly formed, 
marched with as much regularity as could be expected to the market-place, 
which was crowded. with visitors and other by-standers. The whole town, 
which is but a village in appearance, is on a steep hill, and has picturesque 
points at every turn. The procession was led by the band, performing its 
most spirited airs ; and each child held up its trophy at arm’s length. They 
came to a full stop at the market-cross, which is chiefly used as a resting- 
place by passengers waiting for the coaches. An excited cry was heard, of— 
“The cooch! the cooch!” and, after a solemn pause, the stage-coachman 
could be heard lashing away at his poor tired team, to produce ‘a trot for 
theavenue.” Directly the horses appeared, some men ran to their heads, in 
tase they should start (quite a needless precaution—they were long past 
that), and a pretty sight the groups of rushbearers must have been to the 
outside passengers ! 

After this, the children continued their procession to the church, to 
Which the lookers-on took a short cut across the fields. They did not, how- 
ever, thus secure an early admission into the church, for the door was only 
half-opened to admit the children and the rushbearings. While these were 
being duly arranged inside, the band beguiled the tedium of the pause 
by their performances, and at length the doors were‘thrown open to the 
public, 

The church was quite perfumed with the flowers. Three of the rush- 
bearings were placed in each window, one leant against each pillar, one was 
ineach blank space between the windows; the font was covered with green 
moss, edged with white lilies; the two harps were placed in front of the 
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pulpit and reading-desk. In the centre of the chancel was a cross in ¢ 
circle, on a stand, with the motto, ‘‘ The earth is full of Thy riches,” formed 
of white double-daisies, the first letter of each word being in scarlet gera- 
nium, so that it looked illuminated. 

As for the service, it was appropriate, and very short. The hymn was 
sung, three Collects and the General Thanksgiving read, and the Benediction 
given. People then walked round to examine and admire the decorations, 
while the organist played the National Anthem. 

It would make the story too long to extend it to the school feast on 
Monday, in the beautiful park of a benevolent gentleman, who threw his 
grounds open to the public on the occasion ; and to tell how the children 
marched thither with their rushbearings, their admission-tickets hung 
round their necks with red tape, and their cups with white tape—their 
number being now augmented to about three hundred; and how they filed 
into the park, and were seated at tables decorated with their rushbearings 
and loaded with cakes; and how, after tea, they amused themselves by 
scrambling up and rolling down the steep turf-terraces. But one very 
remarkable occurrence must be narrated. Little Flora, who had charge of 
her still younger sister—aged three years—was running down the slopes 
with her, when, Aggy’s foot tripping, the run became a roll, and Aggy, 
falling on her face, made it bleed. Immediately she began to cry, and 
proclaimed that she wanted to go home; and good little Flora, though very 
reluctant to leave the gay and festive scene, clasped her in her fat little 
arms,’ and carried her away. As she was taking a short cut, her foot struck 
against something, and almost threw her down. She looked down to see 
what it was,—and what should it be but the opera-glass! 

Yes! Flora, giving up her own pleasure for the sake of her little sister, 
actually found the opera-glass, and obtained the five shillings! Who can 
doubt that so good a little girl laid t out to the best advantage ? 
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THE CINQUE PORTS: 
THEIR HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS. 


HE peculiar 
organization of 


the Haven 

towns scattered 

along our south 

eastern coast 

between the 

North Fore- 

land, in Kent, 

and Beachy 

Head, in Sus- 

sex, had its 

origin in the 

remotest ages, 

and was dic- 

: tated by the’ 

most obvious requirements of national defence. The Romans, during 
their lengthened occupation of our island—lasting from the landing of Julius 
Cesar, in the year 55 B.c., down to the close of the fifth century— 
entrusted this part of our seaboard (the part closest approximating to the 
Continent and most exposed to the invader) to the guardianship of a high 
military officer, called respectively the “‘ Zractus Maritimi Comes,” and the 
“ Tittoris Saxonici Comes.” The latter appellation, however, must be 
referable to the later epoch when the masters of the ancient world with- 
drew from our shores, and were succeeded by the alien race to whom the 
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native Britons, incapable of resisting, single-handed, the incursions of the 
fierce Picts and Scots, appealed for sueeour. How the followers of 
Hengist and Horsa, who first came to help, remained to supplant and 
almost exterminate the aboriginal population, is matter of familiar history, 
and illustrates in a striking manner the danger ineurred by any people 
that invokes external! aid: to: allay its intermal troubles. The new-comers, 
in turn, were destined to Be larassed im their adopted abode: Roving 
Viking, Dane, amk Morseman revaged them borders, extending their 
irruptions far into the interior of the country, spoiling its: noblest fanes 
and richest shrines, massaereing: the: inhabitants, and everywhere leaving 
ruin and devastation in their tmack. Tle task of withstanding these 
formidable assailants chiefly devolved upon the hardy population of our 
south-eastern Haven towns, whose united efforts were, however, too often 
unavailing. The better to enable them to perform this duty they were 
invested with many peculiar privileges, and released from tallages, 
subsidies, and impositions. In the days of Edward the Confessor, Dover, 
Sandwich, and Romney rendered important services to the State, receiving 
in return valuable charters of liberty and exemption. These: three towns 
are, indeed, specifically mentioned as occupying such a pre-eminent 
position in Domesday Book, compiled a.p. 1070, and so entitled, as the 
quaint Matthew Paris observes, because its records “spared no man, but 
judged all indifferently, as the Lord in that great day will do.” Hythe 
and Hastings: seem to have acquired the same:sfatus at a somewhat later 
date: In Bracton’s time (i.¢., the reign of Henry III.) the five towns 
above enumerated were accounted ‘‘the five principal Havens. endowed 
with privilege,” and received the collective designation of the “Cinque 
Ports.” This designation—Franco-Normam im ite origin—was: retained 
even after the number of Havens was imereased. to sevew by the subsequent 
addition of the ancient towns of Rye and Winelielsea—situated! between 
Romney and Hastings—to the group. It would appear that: at first these 
two places were under subjection: to. the five original ports, although they 
afterwards beeame thei equals.. Winchelsea and Rye omee belonged to 
the monastery of Fécamp, im Normandy; but Memry TI. was: constrained 
by public poliey to take: theme inte lis owm ltands;, giving in exchange for 
them the manor of Chilthany, iv Gloucestershire;, besides other lands in 
Lincolnshire. This he did, partly in order to conceal from the Norman 
Priors, aliens to this realm, the seerets of his State affairs, and partly 
beeause the inhabitants of Winchelsea had been guilty of great disobe- 
dience and excess. against. Prince Edward, his eldest.som.. This prince— 
afterwards . the renowned Edward the First—must have treated the 
offending burghers with more leniency than his fainéant father, for not 
only was Winchelsea rebuilt by his aid, but both.it and Rye were raised 
to the same dignity as the other Haven towns. The latter monarch made 
Winehelsea a port of embarkation for his warlike expeditions against 
France; and the histerical. student will reeollect. that it was while the 
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greatest of the Plantagenets was on the eve of sailing from this place -for 
Flanders that he received from Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford, the 
Oonstable, and Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, the Marshal of his 
forces, that memorable and well-timed remonstrance against his breaches 
‘of the Great Charter which resulted in the establishment of better 
guarantees for English liberty. 

To each of the seven principal municipalities comprised in the 
maritime confederacy were attached several subordinate and dependent 
towns, some inland, others on the coast, and situated at distances varying 
from three to as many as fifty miles from the chief port, of which they 
were termed ithe “limbs,” or members. The entire organization is com- 
‘posed of 16 corporations, and 12 unincorporated members. ‘The rights 
of the Cinque Ports are expressly recognized and ratified by Magna 
harta (a.p. 1215), and special charters were also granted to them by 
successive sovereigns from Edward I. down to Charles II. The antique 


- phraseology of these ancient instruments is hardly intelligible to the 


general veader. It refers to gifts of sac, soc, tholl, theam, outfangthef, 
infangthef, and other obsolete privileges, with which medieval scholars 
valone are familiar. 

Although learned antiquarians have traced particular parts of the 
constitution of these ports to Roman and Anglo-Saxon times, it is 
manifest that the general frame-work of their polity was recast and 
strengthened by the genius of the Norman Conqueror. These changes 
emanated from that great warrior and statesman’s masterly policy for 
securing his communications with the Continent, and niveting his hold 
over his newly-acquired dominions. Long ere his crowded galleys had 
weighed anchor off St. Valori and laid their course for the scene of his 
gigantic enterprise, the eagle eye of Duke William had carefully scanned 
the weak as well as the strong points of our south-eastern coast; and the 
surrender into his hands of Dover Castle—a fortress regarded from the 
carliest times, by reason of its great natural and artificial advantages, as 
“ve verie locke and keye of ye whole realme of England”—was one of 
ithe stipulations of the famous oath which he extorted from the wnfortunate 
Harold, the last of the Saxon kings. Severing the maritime towns 
forming the outworks of his conquest from the two counties to which 
they belonged, William welded them into a compact palatinate, under the 
government of a Gardien, or Warden, who had the seat of his administration 
at Dover Castle, and wielded over the entire district the combined civil, 
military, and naval authority. 

It may be here remarked, that after the Norman Conquest, when all 
‘the rest of the realm was reduced to vassalage, the county of Kent retained 
‘its ancient usages and franchises. The people of this favoured region— 
@ hardy, sea-faring, and warlike race—could not fail to be a thorn in the 
‘side of any conqueror who refused to conciliate them. It was a cardinal 
point of policy, therefore, with the Norman dynasty in our island, to buy 
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off their opposition by lavishing special privileges and immunities upon 
them. It is the proud boast of the county, as indicated by the motto 
** Invicta” inscribed on its arms, that it was never subjugated. When 
Duke William had overthrown King Harold at the battle of Hastings, 
and received the Londoners to mercy, he marched with his army towards 
Dover Castle, thinking to bring Kent also into subjection. But Stigand, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Egelsine, the Abbot of St. Augustine’s, 
perceiving the danger, assembled the countrymen together, laid before 
them the intolerable pride of the invaders, and depicted their own 
miserable condition if they should yield to them. Wrought upon by the 
stirring appeals of these brave ecclesiastics, the common people rushed to 
arms, and elected the Archbishop and the Abbot their captains. Each 
man took a green bough and bore it over his head; so that when the 
Duke appeared he was amazed at the spectacle, at first thinking it must 
be some miraculous wood moving towards him. Whether this latter 
circumstance—which will remind the reader of the well-known incident of 
the coming of * Birnam Woodto Dunsinane,” in “‘ Macbeth” —is an invention 
of the ancient chronicler, or a veritable fact, we undertake not to determine. 
However, Lambarde, the historian of Kent, proceeds to relate, that, as soon 
as the invader arrived within hearing, the men of Kent threw away their 
boughs, and at the sound of a trumpet displayed their weapons, at the 
same time despatching a messenger to the Duke with this communication : 
—* The Commons of Kent, most noble Duke, are ready to offer thee 
either peace or war, at your own choice and election ;—peace, with their 
faithful obedience, if thou wilt permit them to enjoy their ancient liberties ; 
war, and that most deadly, if thou deny it them.” When William had 
listened to this spirited message, and reflected that the danger of a refusal 
was great, while the thing desired of him was but small, he prudently, 
though not altogether willingly, granted their request ; by which means 
Dover Castle and the whole county submitted to his rule. Thus the 
people of Kent, alone of all Englishmen, obtained the perpetual con- 
firmation of their accustomed privileges. Among the usages thus 
continued to them was the law of gavelkind, or the division of landed 
estate in equal portions among the male children of an intestate parent—a 
practice which survives in Kent to this day. 

But, to return from this digression to our more immediate subject, the 
Cinque Ports. To Dover belongs the pre-eminence as the chief of the Ports. 
As the chronicler says, “Some man of great appearaunce is alwaics 
appointed as Captaine and Governour.” The strategical importance of 
Dover Castle has already been hinted at. As the ancient authority already 
quoted states, ‘‘Both the safetie and daunger of the whole realme consisted 
in this one castell.” The estimation in which this stronghold stood with 
foreign powers is indicated by the fact that King Philip of France, on 
learning that the invading force under his son the Dauphin, who landed 
in our island during the civil troubles of King John’s reign and obtained 
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possession of sundry other strong places, had failed to capture Dover, 
waxed exceeding wroth, and swore by St. James’s arm (his accustomed 
oath) that he had not yet gained a single foot in England. It was not 
likely that Duke William would overlook the advantages of such a fortress. 

The office of Lord Warden of all the Ports has from remote ages been 
united with the Constableship of Dover Castle. The first Warden 
was John de Fienes, a relative of the Conqueror, who held the appoint- 
ment by gift of inheritance. In the hands of this doughty chieftain and 
his family the trust remained for many years, their services being requited 
by the King with the guerdon of 171 Knights’ fees. With the revenues of 
these estates at his disposal, the Governor was enabled to obtain the 
assistance of eight other gallant cavaliers, who were bound by the con- 
ditions of their tenure to build or repair the several towers of the fortress, 
and garrison them with their own military tenants. In the reign of John, 
the Wardenship was filled by that noble Captain, Hubert de Burgh, who 
combined with it the Earldom of Kent and the dignity of Chief Justice of 
all England. The courage and constancy displayed by this warrior, 
statesman, and jurist, during the troubled reign of the recreant brother of 
Coeur de Lion, serving as they did to rescue the country from the imminent 
peril of foreign servitude, are too famous in our “ little island’s story” to 
need even the briefest recapitulation here. ‘The charge of the Ports, 
together with the custody of Dover Castle, “ the chief mark whereat every 
man directed his shot” during all the civil convulsions and external 
attacks to which the kingdom was for centuries after the Conquest exposed, 
has been confided to the most distinguished names in our history. In 
ancient times it was even coveted by the princes of the blood, foremost 
among whom were the great Prince Edward (afterwards Edward I.), the 
Duke of Gloucester (afterwards Richard III.), and Henry VIII. (then 
Prince of Wales), The ancient roll of Lord Wardens also comprises 
Hugh le Despenser ; Reginald Cobham; Sir Simon Burley; Humfrey, Duke 
of Buckingham; Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick; Sir Edward Poynings ; 
and George Boleyn, Viscount Rocheford. In modern days the post 
descended in succession to a not less illustrious line—including Pitt, 
Wellington, Dalhousie, and the renowned statesman who now guides the 
councils of Queen Victoria. 

The principal service performed by the associated Ports, in return for 
the extensive liberties and immunities conferred upon them in times when 
the rest of the nation groaned under an iron despotism, was the fitting-out 
and manning of ships for the transport of the King’s armies and the 
defence of his coasts. The frequent wars waged in France by our 
monarchs of the Norman, Plantagenet, and Lancaster dynasties, caused 
heavy demands to be made upon the Jurats and Barons of the Cinque 
Ports—appellations equivalent to those of Aldermen and Freemen in other 
towns. The custom was for the Crown to issue its summons to the 
different Ports once a year, if necessary, requiring them to furnish their 
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respective quota of seamen and vessels, and to maintain them at their own 
charge for the space of fifteen days. If their services were still called for 
after the expiration of that period, the additional expense of wages and 
victualling was defrayed by the State. By the terms of Edward ‘the 
First’s charter fifty-seven ships in all had thus to be provided for the King 
every time he crossed the sea, each vessel to have twenty-one men and 
one garcion, or gromet, on board. To this array Dover contributed 
twenty-one ships, Hastings twenty-one, Sandwich five, and the lesser 
ports minor contingents proportionate to their resources. While the 
aggregate muster of ships was 57, the total force of seamen was 
1,197, and 57 garcions. Such were the naval armaments on 
which our early sovereigns relied for the safety of their dominions. When 
one gazes at the colossal three-deckers or the iron-clad ‘‘ Warrior” of 
our day, he little thinks of the small beginnings ‘from which these gigantic 
and improved instruments of warfare have sprung. What an amazing 
contrast between the tiny galleys of the Plantagenets, with their twenty- 
one men and one gromet, and the huge floating castles which uphold the 
honour of our flag on every sea, and :protect the interests of an empire on 
which the sun never sets ! 

A contemptuous smile is apt to steal over the countenance of the 
student as he reads the catalogue of the Ports’ ships; but that smile will 
be quickly dissipated by the reflection that the day of small things was an 
indispensable stage in the transition to our present maritime supremacy. 
(How rapidly one is carried back through the long procession of the 
centuries as he peruses these seemingly mean and trivial records! The 
stupendous difference between the pigmy craft which Dover or Hastings 
sent forth in the middle ages, and the leviathans now launched from our 
public and private dockyards, is the measure and index of the advances 
since made in science and art. Alas! that the improvement is not con- 
fined to the pacific and civilizing arts alone | 

It would be a grave error to imagine that the services of the fleet of the 
Ports were limited to the mere conveyance of our kings and their armies 
beyond sea. They fought repeated battles with the enemy, their deeds 
being always daring, often brilliant, and sometimes—if the truth must be 
told—a trifle piratical. On one memorable occasion, anticipating the order 
of the Sovereign, they made war wnbidden to avenge an insult offered to 
their country. The stout Hubert de Burgh, already mentioned, during 
his eventful Wardenship, equipped “forty tall ships,” and by their aid 
inflicted a heavy discomfiture on double that number of French vessels. 
Some seventy years later the fleet of the Ports, 100 strong, encountered in 
mid-channel and almost totally destroyed a French squadron of 200 
sail. In the reignof Henry IV., again, they surprised and captured 120 
French merchantmen. When the Spanish Armada threatened our shores, 
the Cinque Ports also fitted out six ships.of larger build, with a corre- 
sponding number of pinnaces, to serve against the enemy; and the 
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mariners of these vessels, being of course well versed dn all the intricacies 
of the navigation of their own narrow seas, succeeded in decoying some of 
the huge galleons to the flats and banks of the Channel, to their inevitable 
destruction. 

For these and similar services our Sovereigns lavished franchises and 
honours upon ‘the Cinque Ports. Their representatives in} Parliament— 
far more numerous :than the intrinsic importance of their constituencies 
deserved—went by the designation of Barons, and they still claim, by 
ancient right, the distinction of bearing the four staves of the canopy held 
over the head of our monarchs at their coronation, as well as to dine at 
the uppermost table of the great Hall, on the Sovereign’s right hand. 
The freemen were also exempted from payment of all tasks, prises, 
and other burdens, their heirs relieved from all wardship of body, and 
themselves made pleadable in any cause or suit in their own local 
courts only. 

From a variety of causes, these Ports have long lost their ancient pre- 
eminence, and their institutions have either wholly lapsed or degenerated 
into the emptiest of forms. The silent operations of Nature and the 
‘ wavages of Time have combined with the reforming hand of the 
Legislature to rob them of their former greatness and splendour. The 
ea, in their vicinity, has receded from its ancient landmarks, and the 
havens of Rye, Sandwich, Romney, and others of the associated towns, 
‘are now either left high and dry inshore, or are accessible only to the 
‘smallest coasters. The establishment of a permanent National Navy— 
“begun in the reign of Henry VII., and gradually developed by succeeding 
monarchs (and notably by the ill-starred Charles I., whose quarrels with 
‘his Parliaments, as is ‘well known, originated in the dispute about “ ship 
money ”’ in which Hampden was so conspicuous)—superseded the special 
service long rendered exclusively by these Ports. The disuse of that 
service, and the equal apportionment of the burden of maintaining our 
‘armaments over the whole kingdom, justified and even necessitated the 
withdrawal of their anomalous and exceptional privileges. Like many 
other interesting relics of the past, the fleets of the Ports—the infant germ 
“of our modern navy—having served their day and generation, have given 
place to a new and better order of things, and succumbed to the great law 
of Progress. The recent attempt to revive their ancient ceremonials 
and pageantry on the occasion of the installation of Lord Palmerston, in 
spite of the fervid enthusiasm of the portsmen and the immense popularity 
‘and renown of the hero of the ovation, was a sad though splendid failure. 
The mock Court of Shipway was, indeed, convened and presided over by 
‘his Lordship, surrounded by “the best and most discreet mayors, bailiffs, 
jurats, and combarons ;” the Seneschal did his utmost’to impart solemnity 
and interest to the occasion—the upholstery, archeology, and general 
paraphernalia of the whole affair were, indeed, perfect ; but one thing was 
painfully wanting—reality. It is easy to sneer at a cold, unromantic, and 
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utilitarian age; but when the vital breath of ancient institutions has 
irrevocably left them, and they can no longer be of essential service to a 
nation, it is mere puerile sentimentalism to seek to galvanize them into a 
transient life. It is not by a bad imitation of the Lord Mayor’s Show 
that the ancient glory of the Ports is to be revived. Their inhabitants 
must be content with the remembrance of the great part they have played 
in the national history, and rest in the calm consciousness that their 
annals will be objects of undying interest. It was satisfactory to see that 
the farce of swearing in the new Lord Warden was dispensed with at 
Lord Palmerston’s investiture. The administration of the stereotyped 
oath, binding the Warden elect to maintain and uphold the special 
immunities and rights of the Ports, when both have no longer any actual 
existence, would have been carrying the well-meant joke a great deal too 
far ; and we have to thank the noble Premier’s good taste for sparing us 
that shocking piece of profanity. 

Folkestone is a “limb” of Dover, by which in former times it was 
held in a state of dependence, to the no small chagrin and vexation of the 
lieges. As a natural consequence of this irritating thraldom great 
jealousies and heart-burnings once existed between the two towns, and 
even yet a lingering feeling of soreness on both sides testifies to their 
ancient feuds. The Doverians, themselves but laggards in the general 
march of improvement, used to look down in scorn upon the benighted 
and backward condition of the primitive race in corporate subjection to 
them. Indeed, the Folkestoner was, rightly or wrongly, a by-word for 
unsophisticated innocence, if not blank stupidity, all over the county. 
Every conceivable absurdity that could bring ridicule or contempt upon 
men was laid at his door. The Dover people gave their Folkestone 
neighbours the nickname of ‘“ Turks,” on account of their alleged rude- 
ness or barbarism; while the Folkestoners, again, by way of retaliation, 
flung at the heads of their overweening persecutors the sobriquet of 
** Sharks,” in token of the notorious “ ravine and extortion” practised by 
the Dover boatmen, inn-keepers, and lodginghouse-keepers upon the 
unhappy traveller who patronized the shortest sea-route to or from the 
Continent. All sorts of curious stories are still told to illustrate the 
perfect guilelessness and crass ignorance of the ancient Folkestoners. 
Most of these tales are, of course, mere fictions and pleasant conceits of 
their enemies. The amusing ballad of the “ Folkestone Fiery Serpent” 
humorously recounts how the sagest municipal functionaries of the place, 
startled by the unwonted apparition of a fine large peacock—a genus never 
before seen within their borders—took counsel together, before sallying 
forth to encounter it, as to how they could best capture or slay the 
terrible monster, which could not have struck greater terror into their 
hearts if it had been ‘ 

* Gorgon, or hydra, or chimera dire.” 
This simple-minded, stay-at-home race, were afflicted with none of 
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your modern fwrore for travel. Any adventurous member of their body 
who had made a pilgrimage of fifteen miles to Canterbury was ever after- 


wards looked upon as an oracle of wisdom and knowledge, and in thes 


local vocabulary was dubbed “a foreigner,’ by reason of his distant 
peregrinations. The same incurious people are said on one occasion, 
when threatened with a visitation of small-pox, to have. spread their 
fishing-nets over the town to keep out the malady—or at all events enable 
them to catch it, and then drown it in the sea. Again, a parochial 
conclave, after grave debate, once issued a solemn order for having the 
parish church “ white-washed blue,” and then removed to a better site 
by pushing it sideways with men’s shoulders. But there is no end of the 
ridiculous stories which have been circulated at the expense of the poor 
Folkestoners—a plain and honest people, like most other Kentish men, albeit 
not over-“ bright” in intellect; and it is difficult to conceive why they should 
have been specially singled out to be the butt of the local satirists. The 
malignant ingenuity with which they have been assailed may be judged of 
from the fact that a witling, centuries ago, discovered that the letters of 
which the word Folkestone is composed will, when transposed, form the 
anagram of “Kent fools.” Years have since then rolled on; Time—the 
Avenger—bids fair to turn the laugh against the scoffing rivals of the 
erst-despised township. The vast changes incident to the introduction of 
railways and steamboats have opened a new era for Folkestone, both in 
regard to its material prosperity and the awakening of its dormant 
intelligence. As if by the magical influence of some potent talisman the 
little, miserable, squalid fishing-village has attained to the dignity of a 
thriving, bustling port, with handsome new streets, villas, hotels, and 
marine terraces springing up in every direction, and giving promise of 
still greater developments of wealth and splendour. Folkestone has long 
escaped from its subserviency to Dover, to which it now owes scarcely a 
nominal fealty. 

The Cinque Ports, in their collective capacity, formerly exercised a 
superiority over the people of Yarmouth, which gave rise to perpetual 
bickerings and litigation between their authorities and those of that town. 
This jurisdiction the Cinque Ports enjoyed in connection with the herring 
fishery off the Norfolk coast, and they sent their representatives to the 
municipal councils of Yarmouth to watch over their interests in that 
lucrative branch of trade. The ascendancy of the portsmen was felt to be 
peculiarly irksome by the bloater-curers of Yarmouth, who, to their great 
relief, were ultimately released from the galling yoke. 

But, quitting these reminiscences, let us hasten to notice that the 
office of Lord Warden, as already indicated, has, like everything else per- 
taining to the Ports, been so much shorn of its pristine power and dignity 
as to be but the faintest shadow of its former self. Yet, though in great 
measure but a thing of tradition, a certain halo and prestige still cling to 
an office which has been held by so glorious a bead-roll of British worthies. 
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On the occurrence of the last vaeancy ‘by the lamented death of the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, the appointment was only saved, as it were ‘bya 
hair, from extinction. There are no emoluments now attached to the post, 
for the perquisites of flotsam, jetsam, lagan, and all manner of wreckage 
recovered from the sea within the ancient jurisdiction, can hardly ‘be 
dignified with the name of emoluments, although the paltry possible profit 
from this souree involved the necessity of Lord Palmerston’s Daster visit 
to Tiverton, according to the old constitutional rule requiring Members of 
Parliament to offer themselves to their constituents for re-election on 
accepting any paid office under the Crown. The only advantage other 
than honorary incident to the office, besides the somewhat mysterious 
waifs and strays already enumerated, is the right to Walmer Castle ‘as a 
marine residence, for which purpose that fortress, from its delightful 
situation, commanding a splendid panorama of the Downs, is certainly 
admirably adapted. The Lord Warden is also Admiral of the Cinque 
Ports, as well:as Constable and Governor of Dover Oastle—the centre of 
his jurisdiction and authority. The tenure of his office is for life, or, as the 
constitutional lawyers phrase it, “guamdiu se bene gesserit.” He formerly 
exercised functions almost co-extensive with those of the present Secretary 
of State for War; and even now, the prescriptive rule which requires him 
to be a Privy Councillor is adhered to. ‘He is nominated by the Crown, 
in virtue of Letters Patent, and his appointment has to be ratified by the 
combarons of the Ports. So high were the liberties of the portsmen 
regarded in their palmy days, when almost the whole defence of the realm 
depended upon their valour, that their will was consulted in the choice of 
their chief, who ‘could not be thrust #olentes volentes upon them, ‘The 
form observed at the late installation bore evidence of the independenee-of 
the Ports in this particular. Lord Palmerston, when his Court had been 
duly constituted, announced that he had been designated by her gracious 
Majesty for the vacant office, in proof whereof he directed the Royal Patent 
in his favour to he read ‘by the Seneschal. This having been done, the 
Mayor of Hythe, in his capacity of Speaker of the Ports for the year—a 
post which falls by annual rotation to the chief magistrate of each of the 
group in turn—interposed to request the Crown’s nominee to accept ‘the 
vacancy. His Lordship then officially declared that he undertook the 
trust committed to him under this double sanction. Until with 4 
recent date the duties to ‘be performed were analogous to, but more com- 
prehensive than, those of a Lord Lieutenant of a ‘County and a Sheriff 
combined. Being Returning Officer for all the Ports, the Warden, down 
to the period of the Revolution of 1688, claimed the right of “recom- 
mending ”’—a mild euphemism for virtually returning—one, and some- 
times both, of the Members sent to Parlioment by each of the Ports. An 
early Act of William and Mary was levelled against this usurpation, which, 
however, in the end only resulted in practically transferring the illegitimate 
influence, previously exercised at elections by the Lord Warden, to the 
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Treasury. In later times, the descendants of the ancient portsmen had 
sadly degenerated from the free and manly spirit of their forefathers. 
Their peculiar franchises became restricted to a very close body, which,, as. 
too commonly happens in such cases, prostituted its privileges to the 
basest purposes. Corruption, servility, and every other species of political: 
abuse, insidiously crept into the whole system, and effectually sapped the 
poor modicum of strength which other causes of decay left. remaining in 
_it, Poverty, with its attendant aptitude to slavish submission, was a 
recognized qualification for admission to the venal and dependent caste 
which, by a glaring solecism, retained the name of “freemen.” This 
so-called “ freedom” was always regarded by its possessors as a passport 
and stepping-stone to a Government situation of some sort. At each of 
the Cinque Ports there used to be a large Custom-house establishment,, 
comprising, in addition to the ordinary servants and retainers, five or six 
riding-officers and a Custom-house boat, “the crew of which,” it is said, 
“though rarely sailors, were always freemen.” ‘ At three or four of the: 
towns,” the same. authority adds, “were stationed Custom-house cutters, 
—nominally, to cruise against smugglers, but, really, to make provision 
for the friends of the Minister, the whole body of their officers being 
‘freemen’ ’’ — apparently a synonyme for place-hunters. The superior 
oficers, according to the amount of their salaries, which were considerable, 
had a train of two or three of the lower class of freemen quartered on 
them, who received the ironical but significant name of “riders.” It was 
flso a common practice to bind the lower class of freemen to good 
behaviour, in.a political sense, by small loans of money on bond, which, 
as long as they conducted themselves to the satisfaction of their superiors, 
were never demanded back; but which, “if they proved refractory, were 
exacted with the utmost rigour.” The electoral iniquities of the Ports had 
reached their height when the floodgates of reform were let loose upon 
them by Earl Russell’s Bill of 1832. Schedules A and B of that measure 
also cut down the parliamentary representation of the Ports within limits 
‘commensurate with their altered position. The Municipal Corporation 
Act of 1835, likewise, worked a sweeping change in their municipal 
institutions, abolishing their power to try capital offences committed within 
their own boundaries, and generally assimilating their organization to that 
‘ of the other boroughs of the kingdom. 

The Supreme Court of the Ports was the ancient Court of Shipway,, 
tlready alluded to. Here, under the presidency of the Lord Warden and 
in the presence of deputies from all the towns, cases of treason, sedition,, 
counterfeiting the King’s coin or seal, the concealment of treasure found, 
besides appeals from the minor tribunals, were tried. Here, too, the 
Lord Wardens were duly inducted; but the original Court. has been so 
long obsolete that there exists some uncertainty even as.to its site. Jt is 
supposed to have been held at Shipway Cross, whence its name is derived 
—a place somewhere between Westenhanger and Hythe, and chosen 
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because of its centrality, being about equi-distant from Hastings, at the one 
extremity of the quasi-palatinate, and Sandwich at the other. The 
ceremony of investiture took place there as early as the reign of Henry IL, 
but it was afterwards transferred to Bredenstone Hill, near Dover, where 
it was last performed about a century ago. The Bredenstone, it may be 
observed, is believed to be the foundation of a Roman pharos, or light- 
house, which once crowned the western heights of Dover, exactly as the 
existing pharos, traced by antiquaries to a period coeval with the intro. 
duction of Christianity, still crowns the eastern heights. 

Until within the last decade the Lord Wardens had the custody of 
insolvent debtors, for whom there was a prison, kept by an officer called 
a ‘“ Bodar,” within the walls of Dover Castle. An Admiralty jurisdiction 
still remains to him, extending from the shore-beacon on the coast of 
Essex, to the red cliffs by Seaford, in Sussex; but the attributes of this 
Court have dwindled to infinitesimal proportions. As recent as the 
Wardenship of the great Duke of Wellington, a Court of Lodemanage (a 
term derived from the old English word ‘‘lodeman,” leadman or steerer,) 
sat periodically to license and regulate Channel pilots. A late Act of 
the Legislature, however, handing over the Cinque Ports pilots to the 
supervision of the Trinity Board, stripped the “ hero of a hundred fights” 
and his official successors of this part of their functions also. Indeed, 
but for the fact that the Lord Warden is still the head of all the Volunteer 
corps of the Ports, it would be hard to tell what real or substantial functions 
remain for the present occupant of an office older than the Conquest. 

Of the Minor Courts the only two which still survive are ‘‘ The Brother- 
hood” and “ Guestling.” Their duties are merely nominal. 

The most important immunity yet left to the portsmen is their exemp- 
tion from service in the militia. They are, however, animated by enough 
of the spirit of their ancestors not to have shrunk from voluntarily 
enrolling themselves in that magnificent patriotic force which, by “a 
sagacious instinct,” so lately sprang into existence throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Their contingent to this noble, unbought, 
defensive organization, though worthy of them, may still be made, in 
numbers and efficiency, more commensurate with the renown of the hardy 
soldiers and seamen whose achievements we have passed in rapid review 
through the long vista of the ages. Let the present successors of these 
brave and daring men still emulate the glory and the prowess of their sires. 
Equal their fame in the hour of need they yet may—eclipse it they can 
not. Despite the revolutions of ages, nature and their own white cliffs 
still place them in the van of their country’s battle. Should our sea-girt 
isle unhappily be ever again menaced by a haughty foe, against the 
portsmen must come the first burst of the war-storm. May neither they 
nor any other Anglo-Saxon be found wanting in England’s extremity ! 
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ISABELL CARR. 


A SCOTTISH STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET MAITLAND,” &c, &o. 
Part II.—Cuap. I. 


Tue three days passed in an agony of deliberation and self-counsel. Bell 
had no friend to go to for advice. The only woman near at hand whom 
she could have consulted was Marget, whose perplexed advices would have 
thrown little light on the subject ; and Bell, the only child of her mother, 
had been too much accustomed to depend on that sole and closest 
counsellor to be able to turn to other aids when she was no longer at 
hand. Though a greater part of the inhabitants of the parish were Carrs, 
the household of Whinnyrig had no relatives nearer than distant cousins, 
and Andrew Carr was too ungenial and self-willed a man to have kept up 
my warm degree of friendship with the scattered branches of his race. 
Bell was alone in the kindly countryside, though every ‘“‘ neighbour” at 
kirk and market knew her, and hailed with friendly greetings the mother- 
less young woman. She had to take counsel of her own heart as she 
went, active but silent—her presence no longer betraying itself, as it once 
did, in involuntary unconscious songs and laughter—about the little farm- 
yard. She attended to “the beasts’ and the house, made her father’s 
dinner, and ‘ suppered” her cows, and darned her stockings, with an 
ache in her heart and a throb of painful thought in her mind. Pondering 
oer and over again, no light came over that dark matter. Bell’s 
character was not without a capacity of sacrifice; but it did not occur 
toher to sacrifice her honest heart and true love to her father’s arbitrary 
mandate. That was simply impossible to the straightforward imagination of 
the country girl. Willie might be forgetful—might be dead ; she might 
never so much as hear his name again; but the casuistry of a romantic 
contract, by which a bride of higher education and more refined habits of 
thought might have been beguiled—the idea of confiding to her future 
husband the fact that she had no heart to give him, or of resigning herself 
to his love for her father’s sake, was out of the question to her plain, 
simple understanding. Jamie Lowther would have comprehended no such 
compact—Jamie Lowther, indifferent to any refinement of affection, yet 
bitterly jealous of preference, would under such circumstances have 
savagely married, loved, hated and cursed her, with a sullen conscious- 
ness of injury amid his selfish passion; and Bell wofild have felt herself 
nodelicate martyr, but a perjured soul—a woman self-soiled and desecrated. 
Such was the ‘plain aspect matters took to her unsophisticated mind. To 
idopt this revolting expedient never once occurred to her. Nothing, not 
even filial duty, could excuse or justify such a falsehood. Bell’s thoughts 
indeed could scarcely be called deliberations. She pondered painfully 
What she should do in the event of being turned from her father’s door. 
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She never even accepted as possible the idea that she might change her 
mind in respect to her unwelcome lover, or be induced to marry one man 
while her heart was occupied with another. That piece of wrong-doing, 
so often justified and called by dainty names, was. inconceivable and 
impossible to Bell. 

But the three days passed, and Andrew Carr still asked no more 
questions of his daughter. They took their meals together with very 
little conversation. Simple domestic referenees now and then, com 
munications about the milk and butter, served as a thread of human 
intercourse to make their life tolerable ; but conversation, which is always 
scant in their class, was next to unknown, except in moments of passion 
or elevated feeling, in the silent house of the Dumfriesshire farmer. This 
peculiarity, the result in the present as in many other cases of a higher 
tone of mind tham usual, and a fastidious reserve in the expression of 
sentiment which is almost peculiar to the Scotch character, made it more 
difficult. to enter upon subjects of interest beyond: the every-day routine, 
and, was an absolute protection to Bell in her loneliness. She knew, and) 
her father knew, that when that matter was returned to and the ice once 
broken, the very exeess of reserve in both their minds: would overthrow 
all ordinary boundaries, and no compromise be possible. And perhaps 
the old man, when he had onee expressed what was in his mind, was glad. 
to leave the matter, and suffer time to work what persuasion. or foree might 
not accomplish. At all events, he did not hold! to his word so far as this 
limit of time was concerned. The subject was tacitly dropped, though 
never forgotten. Both were involuntarily aware that neither had changed, 
and that when the inevitablemoment came a final struggle must ensue :— 
but, with some touch of natural feeling or tenderness unusual to his 
character, Andrew Carr deferred that. hour. He sat im his arm-chair 
within the glow of the red peat-fire through the long summer evenings— 
sat and talked slowly at intervals with James: Lowther, who frequented 
the place almost as regularly as the evening came, and whom Bell, seated 
by the window, mending or making, with the dark moss gleaming before 
her into the wistful distance, and all the changing glories of the 
summer-evening sky above, steadily refused to notice. They were @ 
singular group, all self-concentrated and individualized by the wonderful 
reserve which enveloped them, and by the passions which lay hidden, yet 
not imperceptible, behind that veil. Of the three, Bell suffered. most, im the 
tedious and galling restraint to whic: she was subjected. The very 
vivacity of her feminine perceptions told against her in contrast with the: 
steadier persistence of her companions. She was: ready to have flung up her 
weapons and fled from the field with womanish impatience, while they 
stood obstinately to their point, seeure of overcoming her. In the silence 
of the homely room, all reddened with the glow of the peat-fire, yet with 
the calm, cool evening light coming sweetly in through the uncurtained 
window, a close observer might have heard, through the tedious dropping 
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talk, the loud heart-beats of the humble heroine, whose female temper 
ad constancy were being tried to desperation, and to whom the very 
presence of this lover, not to speak of his lowering, fiery looks of love and 
resentment, was intolerable. But Bell could not help herself—could not 
runaway, as her impulse was, from that stake. The want of “a woman- 
body about the house” had made itself pathetically apparent to Bell in 
various ways since her return. Her homely practical eyes saw, as clearly 
as if but cattle and housewifery had been before them, that the lonely 
household could not go on long under the old man’s stern but failing 
sway, and that his speculations and his parsimonies had become alike 
wayward and uncertain, and would soon wear out, if they had not already 
worn out, the slender substance painfully gathered through a toiling 
lifetime, which Bell did not contemplate with the eyes of a possible 
heiress, but with the more keen and painful gaze of a poor man’s daughter, 
anxiously concerned lest there should not always be enough to satisfy all 
daims. This new fear, first suggested by Marget Brown, rejected, re- 
considered, trembled over for many an hour since, added an additional 
pag of pain and uncertainty to all Bell’s embarrassments. She watched 
the tone of James Lowther’s address to her father—the manner of Andrew 
Carr’s response. Dread pictures of dismal rural bankruptcy arose upon 
ler troubled mind. She would not leave the old man, whatever she might 
suffer. So she sat, agitated but silent, often roused to the wildest impa- 
tience, yet always restraining herself—perceiving with intolerable indig- 
nation and offence that her suitor began to take courage, and to look upon 
her with a certain satisfied glance of ownership, and that both her father 
and he were confident in their power of overcoming her opposition. She 
perceived all this, and did not take it meekly, patience not being a pro- 
minent quality.in this young woman’s character; but at the same time it 
isnot to be denied that her heart and strength rallied to the struggle with 
@ certain rising flush of resistance and pugnacity. She retreated into 
dreams and visions, as she sat by the clear wistful window, with all the 
evening light: glimmering and changing outside—not visions such as she 
lad once indulged in, of the absent sailor coming, indignant in all the 
force of truth and virtue, to clear his reputation and claim his bride, 
Sneh dreams had long proved themselves vain. Bell closed her lips tight 
when Willie’s never-spoken name came to them involuntarily in irrestrainable 
appeals from her heart, and turned aside to cogitate painful plans of 
household thrift and labour, of butter-making, and all the uses of the 
“milkness,” which had not been put to full profit in past days. If her 
father was indeed in the power of Jamie Lowther, what a triumph to set 
him clear of those toils, and restore that independence which was life and 
breath to the stern old man! With a certain stern satisfaction, which 
proved her share in her father’s temper, Bell betook herself to labour 
through the day and plans by night. They might turn her evening rest 
into a species of torture for her high spirit and lively temper—they might 
DD 
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take what little comfort there was in it out of her toilsome courageous 
life, but they could neither overcome Bell’s resolution nor drive her from 
her post. In this indomitable spirit she hardened herself against the 
perpetual persecution; and it was thus, in an activity that admitted little 
leisure, and with a firmness which knew no wavering, that the summer 
passed away. 


Cuapter II. 


“Tae auld man’s weel eneuch,” said James Lowther, in his deep 
voice, with his head bent, and his eyes gleaming up from under his heavy 
eyebrows. “ He’s Weel, he’s your faither, Bell. Maist women would 
gie a man a blink of kindness for pleasuring their kin—but there’s nae 
pleasing you. I dinna gang a’ the gate to Whinnyrig, night after night, 
for a twa-handed crack wi’ Andrew Carr. A’ the parish kens that, if you 
dinna; and if I am never to get word or look 0’ you “ 

“Ye never shall, and that ye ken—mair than what’s ceevil,” cried Bell, 
the words bursting from her in spite of herself. 

“Ceevil !” cried the baffled lover, with a muttered oath : “ if I sought 
ceevility I could gang other places; there’s leddies in this countryside, 
though ye mayna think it, that wouldna object to Broomlees—but a man 
canna resist his fortune. It’s you I want, though you’re but a servant 
lass, and your faither a ruined man—and it’s you I’ll have, for a’ your 
ceevility and unceevility, whether you will or no. So, Bell, it’s nae use 
struggling; it’s far mair suitable for me and better for you to make up 
your mind.” 

“‘ Never! if it was my last breath!’’ cried Bell, with all the intensity 
of passion. 

The two stood in the midst of the calmest Sabbatical landscape ; dis- 
tant chimes of church-bells in the air, and all the hushed tranquillity of 
an autumn afternoon—a Sunday afternoon—the crown of dreamy, medi- 
tative quiet-—brooding over the scene. They were on the borders of the 
moor, on a by-road which wound through an old plantation towards the 
kirk-going path. Bell had been on her way to church when her solitude 
was suddenly intruded upon by her desperate lover. She stood now 
arrested—half by his presence, half by the long shoots of brambles which 
encumbered the way and caught at her black dress. As she confronted 
him, indignant and determined, she occupied herself, with a certain 
scornful indifference to him in the midst of her displeasure which did not 
fail to strike the disconcerted wooer, in freeing herself from the brambles. 
The motion was trifling in itself, but it exasperated Lowther. His love 
and rage boiled over in a sudden explosion— 

“Eh, woman! if I didna like ye ower weel for ony man’s comfort, I 
would hate ye like murder!” cried Jamie. ‘To see you standing there 
dauring me, with your hands among the bramble-bushes, and no conde- 
scending so muckle as a glance to see the mischief you and the likes of 
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ou can do in a man’s heart! But I wouldna bid ye gang ower far!” 
said the baffled lover, lifting his thundery eyebrows to emit a glare of 
passionate light out of eyes full of mingled fondness and fury. “I’m in 
that condition, with a’ I’ve come through, that I’m as like to do ye an 
injury as a pleasure. Nicht after nicht ye’ve seen me sit, and never spent 
a word on me. I’m no as patient as Job, and he never was in love with 
a thrawart lass that I ever heard 0’. It’s best for yourself, if you kent a’, 
that ye dinna drive a man ower far.” 

«A woman may be driven ower far as weel as a man,” answered Bell 
indignantly ; ‘“‘I want naething to say to you, Jamie Lowther; I’m just 
a servant lass as you say, and nae match for a grand gentleman like young 
Broomlees. I ask nae service at your hands but just to let me be—and 
as for injury 

“T would take time to think ower that!” cried the exasperated lover ; 
“there’s no anither fool in the countryside would let you off as I do. 
Here am I, that might be maister and mair, coming about Whinnyrig like 
a ploughman lad, with my hat in my hand, aye looking for a pleasant 
word, when I might turn ye a’ to the door, and take the bread out 0” 
your mouths, and bring ye to your knees, Bell Carr—ay, and will, if ye 
dinna mend.” 

Bell lifted her eyes steadily upon him, growing pale, but not wavering. 
“Maybe ye ken what you mean yoursel’,” she said, with a subdued but. 
defiant voice; “it’s past my finding out. I never yet heard that love and 
ill-will could live thegether; and as for bringing me to my knees, ye’ll do 
mony a greater thing, Jamie Lowther, before ye’ll do that!” 

“Tf you kent what I can do, you would take mony a thought before 
you daured me to it,” said Lowther, fiercely. ‘I can do you and yours 
mair mischief than a’ your friends can mend.” 

Dinna speak to me!” cried Bell, roused entirely beyond her self-control. 
“Do I no ken what you can do already? You can slander an honest 
lad and break an innocent lassie’s heart. You can send them away ower 
land and seas that you’re no worthy to be named beside. Ye can make 
them desolate that never harmed nor minted harm at you. You’ve done 
your warst lang, lang ere now, Jamie Lowther, and what you can do mair 
is as little matter to me as this bram’le thorn. Say or do as you like, the 
warst’s done; and those that have borne the warst are free of fear, 
Since you’ve made me ower late for the kirk, I’m gaun hame.” 

Saying which, Bell turned majestically back, and threaded her way 
firmly and swiftly through the narrow paths, all slippery with the spiky 
leaflets of fir which lay in heaps, the growth of successive years. Pre- 
pared to oppose her onward progress, Lowther was quite disconcerted 
by this sudden return. He stood gazing after her with a blank look of 
Mortification and disappointment, taken by surprise—then made a few 
hurried steps in pursuit—then paused, thinking better of it. He watched 
till her figure, elastic yet substantial, had reached the rising slope which 
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Iéd to Whinnyrig. Then he turned back, and went away in the opposite 
direction, with troubled looks and a heart ill at ease. Hecould not defend 
himself from those continued rebuffs by the simple but difficult expedient 
of withdrawing his unwelcome attentions, and leaving the unwilling object 
of his affections at rest. He would make heras uneasy as himself, and 
destroy her peace, as she had destroyed his. That was the only expedient 
which oceurred to him ; and, secure of having increased Bell’s unhappiness, 
however little he might have lightened his own, he went home, gloomily 
pondering extreme measures ; but only to return, when the early autumn 
twilight fell, to linger about the open door from which the fire-light shone, 
to be asked in as usual by Andrew Carr’s gruff voice—to sit in sight of 
that silent figure, in every movement of which he could trace a swell of 
indignation and resentment not yet calmed down—to find even the ordi- 
nary “‘good-night’’ denied him when he went lingeringly away, and to spend 
hours in the darkness, framing the plans of his revenge—that revenge 
which was at once to punish and subdue the object of all his thoughts— 
to bring Bell Carr to her knees and to his heart. 

For, with the inconsiderateness of passion, Lowther did not perceive 
how unlikely these two results were, and how unaccordant with each other. 
He had a certain power over the fortunes of this defiant, resisting girl. 
He did not concern himself with any unnecessary metaphysics concerning 
the effect of a father’s ruin upon his daughter’s heart. He was not seek- 
ing her heart; he wanted herself—however, he could have her, whether she 
would or not, as he himself expressed it. When the little household was 
desolate and friendless, then Bell would be but too glad to marry him, 
he concluded, with a common coarseness not confined to any one class of 
men. He pondered how he was to do it with a fierce satisfaction. He 
loved her, yet he would not spare her a single sting of the punishment he 
had in store. He cursed her at the height of his passion, and vowed she 
should suffer for all her freaks and haughtiness. But in the midst of all 
his schemes of revengeful love, that strange element of ignorance ran 
through the elaborate but abortive scheme. He knew nothing of the 
creature he pursued with such unrelenting fondness. The idea of her 
standing at bay, refusing to yield, despising him the more for his power 
and the use he made of it, did not enter into his comprehension, He laid 
all his plans on a small scale, as any tyrant might have laid them on 
great scale—caleulating everything with the utmost nicety except the one 
thing which by a touch could upset all other calculations—that human 
heart, wonderfullest agency, which will answer to no abstract rule, but 
has to be considéred through complex shades of individuality, incompre- 
lensible to lovers as to kings. 


Cuapter III. 


Tr may be supposed that this Sabbath evening contained little comfort 
for poor Bell, in the seclusion of her chamber and of her heart. When 
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the evening prayers were over, and her father had gone to his early rest, 
Bell, glad yet terrified to be alone, stood by her own little attic window and 
leaned out to court the night breeze which sighed round the homely house. 
There was no moon visible, but the subdued lightness in the air told that 
somewhere in the clouded firmament that hidden light was shining, and 
the wind sighed out pathetic admonitions of the coming rain. Bell leant 
out, looking sadly upon the familiar landscape—the long stretch of the 
moon falling blank into the darkness, the trees of the little plantation in 
which that interview had taken place bending and swaying in the breeze ; 
the little cottage of Robert Brown, all shut up and silent in the early 
conclusion of the day of rest—all the children safe asleep, and the labo- 
rious pair making up the waste and toil of the week in the additional 
repose which crowned with an external benediction the spiritual quiet of 
the weekly holiday; and, above the stillness of the cottage, the dark 
farmhouse all shut up and silent too, so far as appeared, with those wistful 
young eyes gazing out into the darkness upon that indefinite cloud of 
ruin which drew nearer and nearer—ruin hard to be understood or iden- 
tified, yet coming with a slow inevitable progress. Bell’s heart beat loud 
in her troubled breast. That unformed shadowy presence darkly approach- 
ing roused mingled terrors and resistance and an overwhelming excite- 
ment in her mind. It seemed impossible to go quietly to rest and rise 
quietly to labour while every hour brought ruin and shame nearer to the 
devoted house. What if one sat and watched and forestalled its coming, 
presenting always a dumb front of defiance to the misfortune which 
should crush neither heart nor spirit! Alas! it might crush neither 
spirit nor heart in her own young indomitable bosom; but what of the old 
man, struck to the soul in that profound pride of his—the only passion 
which had outlived all the dulling influences of age! Bell shuddered, and 
withdrew from the thought as it came before her. She clasped her hands 
tight, and drew a long, sighing breath. She thought of the cows taken 
from the byer and the sheep from the hill—of Robert Brown’s cart, with 
his furniture and his children, going sadly down the brae, and all the 
household gods of Whinnyrig turned outside to the cold daylight and 
pitiless eyes of country purchasers. The shame of it was quite enough to 
wring the heart of the country girl on her own account; but she could 
go forth erect and undaunted, too young and brave to be overcome even 
by such a misfortune. It was hard, but not fatal to Bell. She turned 
from her own view of the matter with a mournful outbreak of love, and 
awe, and pity. “The auld man! oh, the auld man!” cried Bell to herself, 
wringing her hands in an agony. Would he die of it, in the passionate 
despair of sublimated pride and poverty? Would he live heartbroken— 
shamed, in the dismal woe of old age? Once more Bell wrung her 
hands. It was too dreadful to speculate upon. She turned away from 
that picture with a suppressed sob of excitement and terror. Andrew 
Carr had been.a just man all his life—severe but just, wronging no man, 
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serving God after his fashion. Feeling the intolerableness of this misery, 
Bell caught with a sobbing panic at the protection of Heaven; though we 
all know how seldom Providence affords these miraculous protections— 
how often God, in the calm of that Divine composure which knows of 
better blessings than earthly in reserve for his servants, permits the 
heaviest downfalls ; yet Nature always, true but shortsighted, makes her 
infallible appeal to that one sure hope—God will deliver! Bell bent 
her hot eyes into her hands and leaned against the rough edge of the 
thatch which, somehow, by the prick of natural contact, gave a certain ease 
to her thoughts. here was the only hope! Something might yet 
occur to ‘prevent the approaching overthrow—Providence itself might 
interpose ! 

When Bell lifted her head, a pale gleam of light from the hidden 
moon was slanting with a mystic whiteness over the dark moor. In that 
track of light moved the figure of a man. She watched, with a certain 
wild thrill—half of curiosity, half of fright. Was it some wandering 
stranger merely, late out, unaware of the habitudes of the country, in the 
sacred calm of the Sabbath night? Was it Jamie Lowther, whom love 
and revenge forbade to rest ? She watched, with her heart beating louder 
and louder. The figure drew nearer, with lingering, uncertain steps—dis- 
appeared in the plantation, while Bell stood breathless—came out again 
into the pale, luminous darkness, slowly ascending the brae. No dog 
barked nor creature stirred about Whinnyrig. Did these footsteps wake 
no sound in the still dim world that breathed about the lonely wayfarer? 
Oh, Heaven! it was not Jamie Lowther, with his fiery love and hate—it 
was no stranger belated on that moor. It was some one who knew the 
way, lingering at every familiar turn, casting wistful looks at every well- 
known bush and tree. Did that gait and step, which Bell, who could 
not breathe, watched in such an agony of recognition, belong to any 
living man?—the noiseless footsteps falling without sound or echo into 
the palpitating stillness! She stretched out her arms wildly, in an agony 
of joy and terror. If it was he, what did it matter to Bell whether it 
was spirit or man? But her parched lips could not form the agonized 
inquiry that rose to them. At that overpowering moment, when, had 
she but been strong enough, another breath would have brought her to 
speech of Willie, living or dead, Bell fell down upon the bare floor of 
her solitary room. She fell there with a sob that caught no ear in the 
silent house, and lay all insensible and out of reach, whatever happened, 
unwitting whether precious support of love had come to her in her extre- 
mity, or whether a wandering apparition had mocked her with a glimpse 
of the unseen. Dread helplessness of flesh and blood! She could not 
bear that unspeakable strain of emotion. Just upon that moment at 
which the sight might have become ineffable, the mortal creature’s vision 
failed her. She fell, and lay blank, in utter unconsciousness, then wrest- 
ling with the dreadful fancies which herald returning life; when she 
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came to herself, deep darkness and stillness was over the external world— 
nothing moved, nothing appeared in the dewy, gloomy landscape—the 
very wind had sighed itself to sleep in the hush of the pastoral Sabbath. 
Bell gazed out of her window with strained eyes, unable to rouse herself 
from that trance of watching, for half the night. But she saw nothing, 
heard nothing ;—only at length, when the vigil was over, the quiver of 
rising light in the east, the distant cock-crowing over the far country :— 
the night, wrapping all mysteries in its bosom of darkness, was over. 
The loud day, all busy and unthoughtful, had begun. 


CuaprTer IV. 


TuatT day was to be an era in the life of Isabell Carr. Sleepless and 
excited, yet constrained to conceal her excitement in the calm ordinary 
garb of life, she went down to the common labour which seems so 
strangely unaccordant with the high climaxes of suffering and passion. 
The country girl, if she felt it irksome a little, saw nothing startling in 
the contrast. She went outside to the cows; she caressed the calf she 
was training; she talked about the common matters of the house to 
Marget, who came to help in some of the operations of the dairy. Even 
to Marget she did not venture to speak of the wonderful vision of last 
night. In her own heart the remembrance throbbed with a force which 
kept her pulse beating as if in a fever. So wonderfully did she feel the 
flood of the life-torrent in her veins, that, in the height of her health and 
unconscious vigour, Bell paused to lay her finger on her pulse and listen 
to the loud palpitation of her heart, with a wistful passing wonder 
whether she was going to be ill and die. That would be an unthought-of 
solution of the mystery; and why, indeed, was that Appearance sent, if 
not with some such end? She paused at the door as she came to and 
fro, and gazed at that spot where, last night—last night !—crown of life 
over which life paused, as if it could go no further. What was it that 
stood there in the silence? And Bell, who dared not ask, much less 
answer the question, turned away to her dairy-work, with a sigh that 
tame echoing deep out of the depths of her heart. 

Matters were going on thus—the work progressing, the heart throb- 
bing, the solemn day swelling into noon—when Bell, looking out from the 
house door, saw another sight upon the path. Not the Appearance, what- 
ever it was—only two figures, entirely familiar and unmysterious—Jamie 
Lowther, in his Sabbath dress, as if coming on weighty occasion, and her 
father, walking slowly, with his head bent and a certain air of dogged firm- 
ness in his aspect, by the young man’s side. The sight of them advancing 
together at this unusual hour—the farmer from his fields, the lover at a 
time when no Annandale man dreams of making love—brought back all 
the early visions of the previous night to Bell; she stood still, and recol- 
lected herself, with a painful necessary effort. She put away from her 
mind all the mystic thrills with which that midnight apparition had filled 
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her. Now the crisis she had foreseen was coming. She went solemnly 
into the house, promising to her heart, which could not detach itself from 
those absorbing thoughts, that by and by they two should return together 
to that precious region of dreams; but in the meantime something had to 
be done. She stood at the door of the great kitchen, holding it open— 
though it was always open, and the motion was one of excitement and not 
of necessity—to let her father and his companion pass in. Then she took 
up her post at the window, standing there, with her face paled by thought 
and restrained feeling, and her wistful eyes seeking that landscape out of 
doors which had formed the background to the wonderful picture last 
night. In her abstracted eye and pre-occupied look, the least close 
observer might have read that something had happened to Bell—some- 
thing that delivered her out of the extreme personal interest she had in 
this business about to be transacted. Her black dress was laid away along 
with her Sabbath-day leisure. She stood in her striped petticoat and pink 
short gown, with her apron tied round her firm, round waist, in all her 
rural beauty, vigour, and health, but with a mystic visionary shadow on 
her which neither of the spectators could comprehend. They looked at 
her, both, in the momentary pause. There she stood who could avert 
ruin and misery—who could, at no greater cost than that of heart and 
life, satisfy the young man’s fierce love and console the old man’s wounded 
pride. Young, and a woman, could she resist doing it? Life and Heart 
are so little against wild Love and Pride; and but for the two other invi- 
sible champions of Truth and Honesty on either side of her—not to speak 
of that spiritual visitant last night—Bell’s heart might indeed have 
faltered and given way. 

“Noo, Jamie Lowther, say out your say,” said the old farmer of 
Whinnyrig ; “ you’ve brought me here in the mid hour of day to settle your 
affairs with Bell. I might have been better pleased, and so might the 
lass, if ye hadna askit my help. But we’re a’ here, and time runs on; 
say out what you have to say.” 

** It’s awfu’ easy speaking,” said Lowther, with a little sullenness ; “you 
say ‘to settle my affairs with Bell.’ I never yet askit an auld man’s 
help to court a bonnie lass, It’s my affairs with you I want to settle, 
You kenye’re in my power; I’ve waited lang, and got little ceevility frae 
ony here. A man’s patience doesna last for ever. You maun either settle 
auld accounts with me, Andrew Carr, or ye maun look to be rouped out 
of Whinnyrig. I maun either have money or money’s worth; dilly-dal- 
lying like this is no for me.” 

The old man raised up his head, which had been bent in despondent 
quietness, and gazed with wonder and half-comprehension on the excited 
speaker. At*the first hearing he did not understand. No voice like this 
had addressed Andrew Carr in his own house for years. 

“Bell!” said the father, with a strange wonder. It was an appeal to 
her—not to interpose to save him, but to interpret whether this insolent 
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‘address was real. He had quite well known and agreed in the tacit com- 
pact that his daughter’s hand was to purchase his own deliverance from 
the power of his creditor; but such a statement of the original case 
startled and stung his proud spirit. It was nothing about Bell—it was a 
demand for the bond, the pound of flesh—an attempt to humiliate and 
force the reluctant daughter into payment of her father’s debt. A certain 
heat came slowly upon his aged face. Lowther, totally unaware of the 
spirit he was rousing—bent solely upon his own plan—determined to 
bring Bell to her knees and humble her before he accepted her—proceeded 
to carry out his design in his own way. 

** You’re weel aware what I mean,” he said. ‘If Bell disna ken, it’s 
no my blame. Ye became caution for Thomas Brown at the bank, and I 
paid the siller when he ran away. Ye were behind-hand with the rent, 
and I made it up. Ye sell’t your beasts badly because you would take nae 
advice, and I helpit to stock the byer again. If it’s no a’ true ye can 
contradict me. But I’m to get naething back in return—no a ceevil word 
—no # kind look out of a lass’s e’e. If I’m no to have what I wanted [ll 
take what I can; and, Andrew Carr, I’m saying ye’ll settle your affairs 
with me.” 

Bell’s abstraction had yielded to the painful interest of this colloquy. 
With the colour warming on her cheek, and the wildest tumult in her 
heart, she turned from the speaker to the listener. She saw the gleams 
of passion in James Lowther’s eyes—passion—love which was almost 
hatred—and trembled with a momentary womanish terror at the power 
he wielded. Then she turned her gaze upon her father. The old man 
had risen up from his chair: his face was red with a flush of unusual 
rage and energy; his grey eyes burned under their shaggy eyelashes. If 
he did not speak, it was rather because he had too much than too little 
to say. There was a momentary silence, Lowther having discharged his 
arrow. Then, with a quick, faltering step, Andrew Carr strode forward 
to his antagonist. He was trembling with rage and excitement—words 
would not come from his lips. 

** Go—go forth of my door !” stammered the furious old man. ‘“ Gang 
forth, Sir, out of my house! Bell !—Whinnyrig is yours and mine at this 
moment. Turn him out of my door. Siller!—He shall have his siller, 
if I beg from house to house. Affairs !—Gang forth, I say to you, out of 
my door !”” 

He had clutched at Lowther’s sleeve, and with fhe vehemence of age, 
dragged him out of his chair. It was no contemptible hand, though it 
was old. The younger man, startled and furious, vainly tried to shake 
off that passionate grasp. They struggled together for a moment—Bell, 
struck dumb by the encounter, not attempting to interfere. But the 
fiery energy of the insulted patriarch was no match for the steady resist- 
ance of his antagonist. Lowther planted his feet firm on the ground, 
extricated himself, and stood defiant. The two who had come in together 
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amicable and allied, confronted each other with mutual passion. Bell 
said nothing—scarcely breathed: the matter was taken out of her hands, 

“It’s a’ true I’ve said,” said the creditor sullenly, “and I'll no be 
turned out of the house where everything belongs to mysel’. There’s 
anither way to settle, if ye like; but I warn ye, Andrew Carr—” 

“Gang out of my house!” shouted the indignant old man. “ Will 
I sell him my ain flesh and blood, does the devil think? Ye shall have 
your siller. Gang out of my house, ye sneering Satan! Bell, call the 
lads: am I to be insulted on my ain hearthstane? Bell, I’m saying! 
Ay, Willie, Willie, ye’ve come in time! Turn him out o’ my doors!” 

Some one else was in the darkened apartment. Bell could not see 
who, or how he came. She only perceived the large old frame totter, the 
darkening fall like a great tower, of the heavy figure. That paroxysm had 
been too much for the old man. Age had sapped the ancient strength, 
and Passion had completed the ruin. He fell, putting forth the feeble 
arm once so mighty, to thrust his cruel creditor out of his sight. His 
daughter could not tell what was happening in that moment of -terror. 
While she raised his head and unloosed his handkerchief from his neck, 
Bell was only aware of an ineffable consolation that stole through her 
heart, and strengthened, even in their tremor, her hands and her soul. 
She heard a voice she had not heard for years. She felt a presence in the 
apartment, somehow pervading it, though she didnot see him. What did 
it matter—spirit or man? She was rapt into regions above common 
reason. Life and Death—Love and Sorrow, standing close about her, 
transported the young woman out of ordinary fear and wonder. She 
could have believed those were spiritual hands that helped her with her 
burden: she was content to believe it. She asked no questions—felt no 
surprise. In the moment of her extremity he was there who had vowed 
to stand by her in all the chances of her life. He was standing by her, 
and her heart was strong. 


CuapTer V. 


THE doctor had come and gone. The old man was speechless, but calm, 
half-slumbering, half-unconscious in his bed. Whether he would die or 
live no one could tell: most likely he was to die; for age is weak to con- 
tend with sudden disease and rapid passion. He lay in unlooked-for ruin, 
like an ancient tower, and the aspect of the homely farmhouse was suddenly 
changed from that of every-day labour to that absorbed pre-occupation 
which subordinates everything to the present sickness and coming death. 

Bell had come into the kitchen, to prepare some necessary comfort, from 
the inner room where her father lay. She started with a violent tremor to 
see James Lowther still standing in the scene of that encounter and 
downfall. It was strange to see him there with that same atmosphere of 
fury, love, and passion about him, after all that had happened. Bell did 
not feel she was treading on common ground—the dead hadcome alive, and 
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the living had been stricken, that day. It was a solemn day, far separated 
from yesterday and all the past. And what did her disappointed lover 
here, looking just as he had looked in the common life ? 

“So!” he said, with a long breath, as she involuntatily paused before 
him, “‘ you’ve gotten back your joe !” 

“What did you say?” asked Bell; her mind too much lifted out of 
ordinary talk or thoughts to understand what he meant. 

You’ ve gotten back your joe,” said Lowther fiercely, ‘he’s come hame 
like ither dyvours ; and you think you can scorn me safely noo. But I 
tell you it’s a’ Willie can do to look after himsel’—and as for you and the 
auld man, if ye gang on your knees to me I'll no alter noo. I'll take the bed 
from under him afore I'll let ye triumph over me. The auld man’s 
bankrupt, as I warned ye yestreen. Ye can leave him on the parish and 
gang off with your joe, for ye’ll get neither charity nor help frae me.” 

“Jamie |” cried a voice of warning from the door. 

And Bell lifted her eyes. There he stood—the Appearance of last 
night—no apparition nor spirit—glowing with indignation, love, and 
succour. She gave a cry suchas never had escaped her in all her anguish, 
and covered her face with her hands. She did not even say his name. 
She did not care to ask a question. The cloud floated away from her 
heart with all its mystic consolations. Willie was there! ‘That was con- 
solation enough. She did not pause longer, but went away to her sick 
room and her filial service. No dallying—no indulgence, however lawful, 
was becoming at that moment. She went with a light foot, restored to 
reality, serene and hopeful. Willie was there—explanations might come 
afterwards; light had come back to her eyes and confidence to her heart. 

“She gangs to her duty without a question,” said the stranger, with 
loving admiration. ‘Jamie, there’s nae place for you in this house of 
trouble. I’m here! Ye’ve slandered me, but that I’ll forgive ye. Ye’ve 
deceived me about her, and that I canna forgie myself that should have 
kenned better; but if there’s a heart of flesh in ye, gang out of this 
house !” 

“No till the house is roupit, and the haill stock o’ ye ruined!” cried 
Lowther with a furious oath. 

The sailor said no more. He seized his cousin by the arm, compress- 
ing it unawares in his passionate grasp. The two might have struggled 
into bloodshed before they were aware, with so much injury on one side, 
and so much guilt and jealousy on the other. But, as they stood eyeing 
each other, the inner door opened again, and a sight appeared that made 
them drop asunder, gazing with speechless wonder and fear. It was 
Andrew Carr leaning on his daughter’s arm—tottering, yet upright, with 
bloodless face, and large bright eyes flickering in their sockets. With one 
arm he held Bell—the other hung useless, with its large hand pallid as 
death though all the browning of toil. Those eyes, which gazed but saw 
nothing—those shuffling, helpless feet—that large, old, tottering, broken 
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figure impressed the young man like the very presence of Death. He went 
forward blindly, half supported by Bell—half dragging’her on. “ Lads, 
it’s the Sabbath night, and time to gang a’ to your beds. Fare ye weel— 
fare ye weel! Gang on before for its mirk-night—T'll but gie ae look to 
the stars, and then to my rest,” said the voice of the dying man. Nobody 
could disobey those words. The young men stole out before him, not 
venturing to look at each other. He went blindly tothe door, feebler and 
feebler, and sank on the stone-bench outside, dragging his terrified daughter 
with him. Then he lifted his sightless eyes to the sky, which shone in the 
full glory of dey.  Dark—dark—but the moon’s near her rising; and 
your mither’s lang o’ coming, Bell,” said Andrew Carr. His great grey 
head drooped down upon his breast; and while the young hearts palpitated 
and the young breath went and came, and those three figures round him 
had scarcely counted out other three seconds of their full existence, the 
life was ended and the spirit gone! 

Quiet fell after that upon the house of Whinnyrig. The death-dwelling 
was saved. But when it came to be known how the old man met his 
death, James Lowther, of Broomlees, found few smiles and fewer friends in 
the indignant countryside. That picturesque figure of the old farmer, 
severe and morose while he lived, detached itself in a kind of tragic splen- 
dour from the surrounding landscape when he was’ gone—and in the 
mournful regard which reverted to him at last, people bethought themselves 
remorsefully of the young sailor condemned unheard. When Willie 
Lowther’s story was told, his cousin’s place in popular estimation sank 
still further. It was Broomlees and not Whinnyrig finally that was “ rou- 
pit,” not for poverty, but for disgust and warfare. with all the world, 
Bell’s disappointed lover, who had lied, and schemed, and almost murdered 
for her sake, went sullenly off to Australia, a broken man. Her sailor's 
story was heard with tears, and volunteered excuses for his long silence and 
despair. He had missed Bell’s letter, till, returning to the Naval Hospital, 
where he had Jain ill for months, he found it yellow and worn waiting 
him, contradicting his cousin’s evil report and calling him home. 

** And was it you that came out of the moonlight that Sabbath night, 
or was it an Appearance out of heaven?” said Bell. “‘I feared no man 
more—I kent it was the Lord himself that sent deliverance. But Willie, 
it wasna you?” 

«Tt was me and Death,” said the sailor. “He would never have 
yielded to own me till death was upon him. ‘We came together to your 
father’s door.” 

* God forgive me !—if it was death to him it was life to me—twa 
angels!” said Bell, with tears. The tears fell ina gush of mournfal 
tenderness on the old man’s grave: but brightened with involuntary rai- 
bow gleams in the eyes of the recovered sailor’s bride. 
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HavinG already deseribed the railway system—present and prospective— 
of the metropolis, I proceed to point out some of the improvements 
necessary in other respects to render London a city as convenient as it is 
large and populous. Its inhabitants need not hope ever to have a beautiful 
city; the metropolis has converged from too many distinct building 
centres to have had any consistent plan. It has none of the superb 
structures of imperial Rome, of the gay boulevards of Napoleonic Paris, 
nor of the tree-lined parades of stately Berlin. But urban magnificence 
has rarely been met with among a really self-governing people; it needs 
one master-hand capable of designing, with a hand powerful enough to 
enforce submission to the design. Free building enterprise is impossible 
under such a.regime ; and to lose the liberty of individual action for the 
sake of an improved capital, would be an exchange very much indeed for 
the worse. Our city is fairly typical of ourselves, and of our independence 
of central control. Each citizen who becomes possessed of a piece of 
ground builds upon it to his own taste, or as he considers most conducive 
to his own profit; and so long as his operations do not interfere in a 
marked degree with the comfort of his neighbours, he is not hindered by 
public opinion in behalf of any general principle. Such a system has its 
advantages in affording scope to individual self-reliance; but it is ruinous 
to the architecture of a town, and its results. are apparent in every one of 
our great thoroughfares. Oxford Street is an example: the site admirable, 
the road long, straight, of ample width, and nearly on a level from end to 
end: had the houses been only built on some general plan it might have 
borne comparison with any street in the world. But, as it is, scarcely 
two adjacent houses: have the same elevation ; the cornice in one, if con- 
tinned, would bisect a. window in its neighbour; and the latter’s shop- 
front. extends, perhaps, to a greater height than the first-floor windows of 
his vis-d-vis.; while, as to colour, there are to be seen houses of every 
possible shade—from white, through yellow and brown, almost to black. 

Still, we are not likely to be able to alter this, and therefore the energy 
of the governing bodies—and what power they possess—should be directed 
to improving the communications between the different. parts of London. 
The railways: which are to aid have been detailed; but much besides 
railways is essential before traffic can pass rapidly from-point to point 
without constant impediment. If a circle be drawn round the Bank, with 
aradius of half a mile, and another of similar size round Charing Cross, 
we shall have the two spaces of densest traffic delineated with tolerable 
accuracy, towards or from which as centres—or between them—almost all . 
vehicles are proceeding. One great object, then, is to secure as free 
communication as possible between these, and especially to give access 
ftom one district to the ou¢er portions of the other without the necessity of 
crowding through its centre. 
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At present the only communication between West and East lies 
through Oxford Street, Holborn, and Skinner Street; or through the 
Strand, Fleet Street, and Ludgate Hill—both routes being singularly 
narrow and inconvenient. That the width of. a road is its narrowest part 
is a maxim which applies most emphatically to crowded thoroughfares : 
for at that point the stoppage of course takes place, and the width in 
other portions is unused while the traffic filters through the narrow neck. 
Thus the Strand is practically but a contracted lane, from the obstruc- 
tion of Temple Bar: and Holborn, otherwise a fine street, is reduced to 
a paltry way by the absurd protrusion of a block of houses opposite 
Gray’s Inn Lane. Here are two hinderances to free intercourse which 
should fall the first victims to improvement. The houses in Holbom 
have nothing to allege in stay of destruction; they are obtrusively in the 
way, and have not a single recommendation in the way of beauty, import- 
ance, or association—Down with them! Temple Bar, on the other hand, 
is dangerously near the Society of Antiquaries, and the feelings of that 
venerable body might be outraged by its demolition, for it is, in truth, a 
municipal monument. But it is a monument of no intrinsic beauty in 
itself, and has no real antiquity—for its age has not yet reached two 
centuries. The reminiscences it awakes are little else than a series of 
political treasons or murders, personally commemorated by rows of heads 
rotting on the spikes which adorned its summit. The only use now of the 
unsightly structure is to mark the point where the City ends—and the 
sooner that line of civic dominion is obliterated the better will it be for the 
whole metropolis. Why, then, should Temple Bar continue to hinder us 
as we enter or leave the City? And why should it not forthwith be 
swept away before the spirit of improvement, at whose shrine many a 
more interesting memorial of the past has had to be offered already ? 

‘ But no widening of existing thoroughfares will afford any sensible 
easing to our gorged streets, unless some new routes are also opened. 
Holborn and the Strand might have sufficed for the traffic a hundred years 
since; but ten thousand cabs and omnibuses were not plying in those days 
—the vans of the great carriers had not commenced to move like cars of 
Juggernat through the narrow streets; and shops did not then line every 
road, inviting the stoppage of carriages and the consequent obstruction of 
the way. New means of reaching the City are unquestionably required. 

Steps in the right direction have been taken in opening Cannon Street 
—a fine specimen of what a city street should be—and, in a less degree, in 
the new street from Cranbourn Street to Covent Garden; but the latter 
will be of comparatively little use until it is extended to the wide portion 
of the Strand at St. Clement Danes. When that is done, the Strand will 
doubtless be relieved of the whole traffic intended for Piccadilly, Regent 
Street, and the north-west, the block being reduced to Fleet Street, Lud- 
gate Hill and Cheapside, which, however, are sufficient in themselves and 
their straits to make minutes quarter-hours in the journey from one part 
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of town to another. A corresponding diagonal Way should be made from 
Cranbourn Street or Long Acre into Holborn, so as to bring the carriages 


‘of the northern half of the City directly into Charing Cross. And then, 


again, if Long Acre could be extended eastward in a line passing south of 
Newgate, and so towards the Mansion House, a great intermediate com- 
munication would be opened, affording incalculable relief both to the 
Holborn and Fleet Street routes. 

To the south of the Strand, Parliament has already decided that new 
access to the City shall be given along the Thames Embankment. This 
embankment will indeed be a great work, worthy of the capital of the 
British Empire. Robbing the Thames of many acres of its muddy bank, 
it will at once benefit stream and shore—the river, by increasing its scour 
and, therefore, depth; the land, by adding magnificent wharves, public 
pleasure-gardens, capacious docks, and, above all, a superb road leading 
from Westminster Bridge into the City at Blackfriars, while intermediate 
parts will of course be provided for by occasional transverse approaches, 
In addition to these, the Embankment will contain the low-level inter- 
cepting sewer, which can be constructed contemporaneously with itself, 
and will render unnecessary the now threatened catastrophe of having the 
Strand and Fleet Street shut up for months while this low-level sewer is 
built beneath them. How great an area will be reclaimed from the water 
may be imagined from the fact, that the Embankment will comprise at 
Hungerford all that lies between the steamboat pier and the present bank ; 
and when it is remembered that the whole, or nearly the whole, of this 
space is now uncovered at low tide, exhaling fetid and unwholesome 
odours, few will refuse to perceive the advantages of the change. Some 
of the landmarks with which Londoners are familiar will, however, appear 
curiously shifted. We shall find it difficult to think of the present Temple 
Gardens 200 feet away from the river,or of Buckingham Gate as an inland 
monument buried among houses. Of course, the Thames Embankment 
must be connected with the great centres to develop its full import- 
ance ;—a way to it from Charing Cross will have to be opened, and at the 
opposite end a street must cut obliquely from the foot of Blackfriars 
Bridge, near the Times office, into the very heart of the City. As regards 
the Westminster extremity, Victoria Street constitutes an admirable main 
through which the traffic of Belgravia, Pimlico, and Kensington, will flow 
down towards the City, and from which it will be able to fork off according 
to taste along Whitehall to the Strand route, by the Embankment, or into 
the road, which I am about to describe, on the south side of the river. 

Cabmen, and a few inhabitants, seem to monopolise the knowledge 
that the shortest way between the cities of London and Westminster 
lies on the Surrey side of the Thames, through Lambeth, Lower Marsh, 
and the New Cut; the route only requires the completion of a new street, 
which is already in hand, through Southwark, to render it as wide and 
commodious a way as any of the others. For Thames Street, White- 
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chapel, and the eastern part of the city, it is undoubtedly the most. direct 
and quickest communication, as by it we have only the crowding. on 
London Bridge to overcome, and avoid the densest pack in the northern’ 
route—viz., that from St. Paul’s tothe Bank. 

It is to be hoped that these five communications—if ever they are 
completed—will so divide the traffic among them, that: the diluted portion 
rolling along each will be no more than it can conveniently accommodate. 
If another should still be necessary, there will remain the Surrey side of 
the stream to embank and turn into a causeway, although, from the 
convexity of its curve, it will offer few of the advantages attendant on 
embanking the Middlesex shore. But it is not alone in new thorough- 
fares that we are promised additional conveniences. There is a project on 
foot for establishing an underground parcels-delivery, by atmospheric 
pressure through large pipes: a scheme which, under the title of 
Pneumatic Despatch, I shall hope to describe more fully in a separate 
article. If this design is successful, it will remove much of the postal and 
parcel traffic from the streets to below them, abolishing a corresponding 
proportion of the lighter carts which now throng every important road; 
the gain in time being inestimable, both as regards the goods sent through 
the tube, and the passengers no longer hindered in the streets above, 
Then, again, the experiment is being tried of tramways along the wider 
roads ; and there is no saying how they may revolutionize the appearance 
of our streets. As yet, however, it is but an experiment, and no decision 
can be formed on its merits, as adapted to London, till the tramway shall 
have settled in certain parts into one of the acknowledged modes of transit, 
and be no longer an object of wondering curiosity. There can be no 
doubt that the great diminution of friction from the employment of rails 
enables vehicles to acquire a far greater speed than they can on ordinary 
roads; but, as the tramway appears to involve the introduction of huge 
conveyances, like railway carriages, which roll noisily along the street. at 
considerable pace, and can scarcely pull up soon enough to avoid running 
down objects in their path, it may be doubted whether the alteration 
is wholly advantageous. 

Let. it be assumed, however, that routes enough are opened; half 
the work before us will still be undone, unless we are secured the. use 
of them, and are protected against the constant obstruction of “ pipes 
up.” Now, the stoppages are perpetual; the pavement is disturbed 
either for the mains of a water company, or a gas company, or a tele 
graph; or, if these fail, the drainage, or else the paving itself, is sure to 
want attending to. With these hinderances, with the threatened Pneu- 
matic Despatch coursing along beneath us, through a tube as thick as a 
water-main, and with the occasional addition of pipes for some new com- 
pany competing in one of the present trades—or even, for aught we can 

say at present, laying on some now unappreciated element—it cam 
scarcely happen that a street escapes opening at one point or another for 
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more than a month together. And when this opening does take place, 
the nuisance of holes in the surface, of pickaxes flying about, of gas 
escaping, of hoardings, lanterns, flaring lights and swearing navvies, is 
too familiar and too universally palpable to need description. Improve- , 
ment will be only imperfectly carried out until this perennial—I might 
almost say weekly—source of detention is removed; and there is but 
One way in which that can be satisfactorily done—by the formation of 
sub-ways, 

Sub-way is but another name for tunnel, and the proposed sub-ways 
are tunnels delving beneath the roads, capable of containing the drains 
and the pipes necessary for all the different operations carried on under 
ground, Access to them will be provided at sufficiently frequent inter- 
vals, and, like the present principal drains, they will be made of sufficient 
size to be traversed in any direction. When the pipes are laid in proper 
order along these channels, it will be no longer necessary to take up half 
a street to renew one joint, or to find the point in a telegraph-wire where 
the isolation has become imperfect; and the repairs will of course be 
executed at a mere fraction of the expense now involved. The advantages 
sub-ways offer to the different companies who now bury their pipes in the 
streets are so obvious, that it seems strange they do not unite volun- 
tarily to construct them for their own use; but, whether from dislike to 
concurrent action, or from the natural inanition of corporate bodies, there 
appears little probability of such a measure being adopted, unless Parlia- 
ment invest the municipal authorities with compulsory powers. Not long 
since, when a water or gas company was about to lay its pipes down 
Regent Street, and when that important thoroughfare would necessarily 
be stopped for several weeks, to the great loss of its shops and incon- 
venience of the public, the Vestry of St. James’s parish endeavoured to 
induce the companies to join in making a sub-way, offering at the same 
time to contribute a handsome proportion of the cost; but the companies 
refused to co-operate. These great corporations have such an advantage 
over the local government, in virtue of their wealth, that it is idle for the 
latter to attempt to coerce them, unless armed with superior powers to 
those at present given by the Metropolis Local Management Act. 

Under the new streets in Covent Garden and Southwark, constructed 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works, sub-ways have been formed, and 
doubtless their utility will be by degrees acknowledged. The usual form 
for a sub-way is a three-arched tunnel, the centre archway being consider- 
ably larger than the others. The centre arch acts as the main-sewer of 
the district, and receives constant tributaries as it passes on. By the side 
of the sewage channel is a raised causeway for the passage of attendants 
or workmen; while doors communicate with the side arches, where the 
pipes for gas, water, telegraphy, and other things, are laid on transverse 
iron beams intended to prevent them from pressing unduly on each other. 
With sub-ways the surface interruptions are reduced to a minimum, as it 
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can only be necessary to disturb the road in the case of faults between the 
main and the houses lining it ; even in this event, where the house-cellars 
project as far as the side of the sub-way, there is direct communication, 
_ and no disturbance is requisite. 

There is a want in London—of far less magnitude, but, nevertheless, 
severely felt by pedestrians, and especially by ladies—the means of 
crossing crowded streets, in which carts and carriages pass and repass 
almost without cessation. Those who do not see the official returns can 
have little idea of the number of serious accidents which occur every 
week to persons attempting to cross the roads of the metropolis—acci- 
dents often resulting in life-long injuries, and, not unfrequently, in death. 
The evil admits of simple remedy, and that without great expense. Light 
wire foot-bridges thrown across at a few of the most crowded intersections 
of thoroughfares —as, for instance, Oxford Circus, the Mansion House, 
and at the statue of King William the Fourth—would give all requisite 
guarantees for safety, while the erections themselves would, if tastefully 
constructed, add as much to the beauty of the street as to the comfort of 
nervous or infirm passengers. 

There are other minor matters requiring attention; but I have 
detailed the principal works necessary to make the communications of 
London what they should be ; and the reader will admit, that with new 
streets, the embankment, sub-ways, and foot-bridges, the programme of 
actual necessities—with the addition of the main drainage, already in 
course of execution—is quite as extensive and costly as the most enthu- 
siastic improver could desire. The expense of such operations is to be 
estimated by millions, and many years must elapse before the local 
revenues can defray the whole. What and how derived those revenues 
are, and in what manner they press upon the householder, is the next 
point for consideration. 

The tax most*seriously felt, and which equals in amount, or is greater 
than, all other local taxes put together, is the Poor-rate. That burden 
falls most unequally upon the different districts of the metropolis, ranging 
from one shilling and tenpence to ten shillings, or even more, in the 
pound on the annual value of property ; and, moreover, by an unfortu- 
nate perversion of equity, always weighting to the heaviest amount the 
parish least capable of sustaining any such incubus at all. The following 
is an example of the many inequalities involved in the present Poor Law. 
The parish of St. George, Hanover Square, employs a vast number of 
labourers—as masons, carpenters, and in similar industrial occupations: 
but, from its general wealth and the size of its buildings, comparatively 
few are housed within its precincts, the result being that, in their times of 
distress, these poor men become chargeable to the less opulent neigh- 
bouring parishes in which they have been able to establish their domiciles. 
But the subject of Poor-rates is too extensive for my limits; and I need 
only observe, that among London’s wants is some measure by which the 
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burden of supporting the indigent shall be made lighter to the poorer 
districts, in being equalized throughout the metropolis. 

Irrespective, then, of the Poor-rate, the local revenue of the metro- 
polis is estimated to amount to £1,528,000 (equal to the national income in 
the time of the Commonwealth), of which about a million and a quarter 
is raised by direct taxation in the form of Police-rate, County-rate, Main 
Drainage-rate, Lighting and Paving rates, &c., and the remainder accrues 
indirectly from dues levied on coal, corn, and wine. The produce -of 
direct taxation is, of course, intended for special objects, and is absorbed 
in carrying them out. The sum resulting from indirect taxation has 
scarcely any other charges against it than the cost of collection, and is 
available for any purpose. The history of these dues—usually known as 
the London Coal, Corn, and Wine Dues—is curious. From time imme- 
morial the City authorities have been allowed fourpence per ton (chaldron 
used to be the standard) on all coal brought within a certain boundary, 
now fixed as conterminous with the Police District, but till this year 
embraced in a circle, of which the radius was 20 miles from the Post 
Office. In return for this contribution to their income, the Corporation 
was bound to maintain a sufficient number of coal-meters; and the cer- 
tificate of these meters that the coal had passed through their hands was a 
guarantee anywhere that the coal was of full weight. During the troublous 
reigns of the Stuarts the City ran heavily into debt, principally from 
exactions of the Crown. Charles IJ. borrowed a large sum of money, 
which, under a municipal law, had been deposited with the Corporation 
by widows and orphans of citizens; and as it never occurred to his 
frolicsome Majesty to repay it, the helpless clients were in considerable 
danger of losing their means of living. After struggling still deeper 
into the abyss of debt, a petition was made to Parliament, in the reign of 
William the Third, praying for relief; whereupon an Act passed declaring 
the City insolvent, fixing its debts, and converting them into a perpetual 
annuity, partly chargeable on City property, and partly to be raised 
through a temporary additional duty on coal and wine brought into the 
port of London. This temporary duty was continued from time to time, 
and the sum to be paid by the City reduced: the Coal and Corn duties 
increased with the growth of the metropolis, so as not only to pay off 
the debts of the Corporation, but also to provide large sums for the 
construction of Blackfriars Bridge and London Bridge Approaches. In 
1831, the metage functions connected with the dues were abolished ; 
80 that the charge, which then stood at one shilling and a penny on 
each ton of coal, became an absolute tax. By an Act of 1861, the 
Coal and Wine dues are continued till 1872, ninepence of the coal-tax, 
representing about £168,000 a year, and the wine dues of 4s. 93d. 
per ton, equivalent to £9,000 per annum, being devoted to the 
Thames Embankment; while the remaining fourpence on coal goes 
to pay the debt still due in regard to Cannon Street, and is then to 
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be applicable to metropolitan improvements generally. It will be seen 
from this, that, having provided for the Thames Embankment, there will 
remain of the revenue, as at present raised, less than £80,000 a year for 
the next ten years, which can be used in new works; and it is generally 
admitted that the property within the metropolitan area is taxed as 
heavily as it will bear. There is, however, a further sum of £45,000 
which should, in justice, be made over to some such purpose, unless it be 
entirely remitted. The great wear and tear of the roads in London is 
from omnibuses and cabs: yet the duty raised on these conveyances all 
goes to the Exchequer. But this is not the only grievance: in the 
metropolis, public carriages are taxed twice as heavily as elsewhere; and 
the municipality should therefore derive the benefit of at least this extra 
portion of the duty. If this amount could be added, there would then be 
an annual sum of £125,000 at the disposal of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—not much, when the services to be performed are considered, but 
sufficient, with economy, to provide for very extensive alterations. An 
improvement is not necessarily all outflow of money, for, after a certain 
time, the rents of buildings adjoining an improved street should give a 
fair return on the capital invested in the purchase of inferior houses. It 
is, therefore, practicable to borrow the money requisite for the formation 
of a street, mortgaging the future rents as security, and the annual sum 
necessary is then only what may be wanted for the payment of interest 
on the loan until the property becqmes reproductive. 

Lastly, it will be interesting to glance at that department of the govern- 
ment of the metropolis which is charged with carrying out improvements. 
Under Sir Benjamin Hall’s Act of 1855, the Metropolis constitutes, for 
purposes of Works, a sort of Federation of independent parishes and districts 
of amalgamated parishes. Each of these is governed locally by a Vestry, 
or District Board, which has power over all purely local works, such as 
drainage, paving, lighting, &c., and is charged with raising the funds neces- 
sary for them. These Local Boards elect members to represent them at the 
MerropoLitaN Boarp or Works, which consists of forty-five members, 
and is a sort of Municipal Parliament. Very large powers--though as yet - 
insufficient powers in some respects—are entrusted to this General Council 
—as the superintendence of the main drainage works, and the discussion of 
all questions of buildings or roads which involve public metropolitan 
interests. The sessions are held at handsome offices in Spring Gardens, 
and when it is remembered how important to ourselves, and our descend- 
ants for many generations to come, are the results of their discussions, it 
will be seen how very essential it is that in the election of members every 
householder should take the utmost care to secure the return of a repre- 
sentative possessing not probity only, but ability as well. 
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CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? 
A TALE. 


' BY MRS. 8, C. HALL, 


XX. 

My baby was growing fast into a beauty—the chambermaid declared she 
had never seen such a darling. And when [I told her that the next 
day I must find out Bond Street, she offered to take care of him, Their 
busy time, she said, was night, and early morning; and as there was a 
fog—(it was the end of October, but I had left delicious sunshine 
behind me)—I had better put him to sleep, and she would watch him— 
yes, “she would watch him carefully, while I was gone.” It was the 
first time I had left him, and this, doubtless, added to my bewilderment. 
I was obliged to take refuge in a lumbering mass of impurity, called a 
hackney coach, and be driven to Mrs. Clary’s. There was nothing in her 
well-ordered staff and well-appointed rooms to astonish me—lI had seen 
the same sort of thing at Paris, and in all the continental cities we had 
visited : but I was unprepared for the immensity of London—for the 
undefined and restless din—the perpetual crowds of people—the wealth, 
which seemed to roll and swell along the streets—never ending, still 
beginning—no two faces alike, no two persons apparently intent on the 
same object. The multitude seemed to me miraculous ;—such tides and 
counter-tides of human beings! I trembled at the magnitude—the life 
of London; it absolutely appalled me! 

Mrs. Clary was kind, but “conventional.” She showed me some 
trimmings of painted velvet and chenille, and inquired if that was my 
style of work? I very frankly told her, ‘No; I should produce something 
more natural, yet more artistic.” She drew up daintily, and said they 
had been more than admired by a Countess, and patronized to the fullest 
extent by a Marchioness. ‘‘ These were the true Venetian trimmings; did 
I not admire them ?” 

“T was sorry: but I did not.” 

She shrugged her shoulder just a little, and elevated an eyebrow. 
“ Could I do better ?” 

“I would try, if she would permit me.” 

‘Oh, she would look at whatever I did. She would even lend me 
the pricking of the flowers to copy, if I wanted hints.” 

I thanked her, but was firm in the assurance that I could produce 
what she would like better. Another incredulous shrug and smile, which 
she partly concealed by her cousin’s letter, replied to this assertion; then 
she fixed her full eyes on me—cold, moonlight eyes they were—and 
said, “‘there was something more, certainly something more I wanted, 
according to the letter; an honest jeweller; dear old Doctor Ridge seemed 
to think it difficult to meet with one: no: there was Hamlet!” 
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* Where did he live?” : 

She wrote down the address. ‘‘ Hamlet,” she assured me, “ was as 
well known as St. Paul’s. Also a cheap, safe lodging? Dear odd 
old cousin! he thought London so wicked! Yes, she knew a charm. 
ing, quiet little place; the man was a messenger, or something of 
that kind, in the House of Commons—a superior sort of person ; and the 
good mistress she could trust in the busy season with work, she was 
so punctual and proper ;—if it was not too far—it was in the King’s 
Road, Chelsea, a little beyond Sloane Square. She had often heard her 
say she would like a—a—lady to live with her. It was a sweet little 
house, and so cheerful. But she had only one room to let, she knew.” 

I had never in my life been confined to “one room,” except at the 
convent, but I must submit to circumstances; and I seemed to be 
getting over all my small difficulties so well. She wished to know if I 
would go to Chelsea at once, and see the cottage? I reminded her of 
my baby; and then there was another little shrug, and elevation of 
eyebrow. I did not expect to like her. 

I went from her house to Hamlet’s, and was astonished at the heap of 
gold I received for the bracelet. Ah, how surpassingly generous he had 
been to me, and that without one grain of love. I thought now I had 
sufficient wealth to meet more than a year’s expenditure, and returned my 
good Doctor the money he had so recently “lent” me. I found my 
child quite well, and then drove to the cottage at Chelsea. It was a 
quaint, old-fashioned square house of one storey, crouching within a high 
railing, and behind a dignum vite and an acasia, that shaded it from 
the observation and dust of the road. There was a door in the middle; 
leading to an unusually large hall for so small a house; a parlour to the 
right, and a bedroom to the left; a kitchen behind, with sundry sheds, 
and nooks and corners—such as keep the poorer English houses in a state 
of cleanliness and comfort never known abroad. The dwelling was 
encircled by a fair-sized garden; and behind flourished a grand old 
mulberry-tree, that scattered its jetty berries on a circular grassplot. 
It was one of the venerable remains of the mulberry orchard planted by 
order of the First James, when he thought to introduce and cultivate the 
silkworm in England—an attempt that was defeated by the humidity of 
our climate. At Old Brompton and in Chelsea many of those veterans 
yet live and flourish. Above the two rooms and hall was a large chamber, 
which had evidently been, at one time, divided, as there was a fireplace at 
each end: there were two windows in front, peeping through the trees 
at the road, another overlooking the garden and the backs of several 
houses of the better class; but they were far enough away ; their gardens 
joined that of ‘ The Cottage,” as the little dwelling was called. 

The large room, the cheerful-looking, yet faded workwoman told me, 
was ¢he room she wished to let. Contrasted with my cell in the mountain 
convent it was a palace; compared with my native humble home, or with 
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that I had abandoned, it was almost a hovel: the bed was in a recess, 
which gave the room a foreign aspect; there were plenty of cupboards, 
and air and light; more furniture, old-fashioned as it was, than I 
required, and I would afford myself a thick curtain to exclude the 
sunbeams (as two windows were due south, the other north) when 
I wished to avoid the cross light for my work’s sake. 

“She rather objected to the baby, as it might cry, and Mr. Massey when 
the House was up was inclined to be ‘ litery ;’ and when Parliament met 
wanted a quiet sleep in the mornings; but the recess for the bed was over 
the parlour, and the heavy curtains I spoke of to divide the ro}ms might 
deaden the noise—the carpet, too, was thick—old-fashioned and thick—no 
such carpets made now-a-days; she would do her best to make me com- 
fortable—more especially as Mrs. Clary had recommended me, for which 
she was very much obliged. She did not pretend to say she was not 
glad to have a lodger, although she never intruded herself upon nobody 
—still it was cheerful, when Mr, Massey was out at nights attending Par- 
liament—it was pleasant, to know there was some one in the house who, 
if you was murdered, could identify the murderer, and break it gently 
to Mr. Massey when he came home. After her fingers were worked to 
the bone stitching them little ¢iddy flounces for Mrs. Clary, that the 
ladies delighted in just out of cruelty and contradiction, it was lonely, 
when she wanted a rest, to sit staring at the clock or the cat, awaiting up 
for ‘my master,’ that he might have something hot and comfortable after 
his parli’ment’ry duties. He often said, in a playful way he has (like a 
ten months’ kitten)—‘ Mary,’ he says, ‘why don’t you take to literature, 
as the ’sociate of your leisure hours? I may go down in a Chelsea boat, 
or be run over at the wide crossing by the Abbey, or be burked any 
night in Tothill Fields.’ O, he’s very fine-spoken, and has great know- 
ledge—no woman could be his companion—so I am willing to do alla 
wife can, in my humble way; and Mr. Massey is very considerate—very 
considerate indeed—/for a man! and I will say there’s no cleaner house 
in Chelsea. And as to my master’s linen!—the gentlemen of the House 
of Commons often say to him—‘ Massey, who’s your laundress ?’” 

“‘T suppose,” I said—by no means interested in her personal ob- 
servations, but with thoughts thronging to the future—‘I suppose 
Mr. Massey knows all the old Members, and soon becomes acquainted with 
the new ones?” 

* Ah,” she replied, ‘that he does; I dread a general election, for as 
he grows older I know it will be the death of him; he studies the names 
and the places, and the line they go in on, and bothers his self as to what 
they’ll turn to before the session ’s over, and worrits about their ancestry, 
I have had three hot bottles, and no end of mustard-poultices, to put to 
his feet after a general election, just to get the blood down.” 

“He must have a fund of information.” 

** That he has,” she replied, while her dim eyes lit up in her husband’s 
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praise. ‘That he has. The Speaker himself once, asked him two or 
three questions, and he answered so correct, that—‘ Massey,’ he says, 
‘ you are a walking blue-book !’” 

*« And have you ever gone into the House and heard the speeches ?” 

“ Never. My master gets in a great many; and once I asked him to 
take me; but he said there was no use in my going, for I should not 
understand what was said. I am sure, if you had any curiosity that 
way, he would manage somehow for you—particularly if you take an 
interest in politics—and let him tell you all about the Members, and how 
such and such a question is to be debated. Often he tires me out at it, 
and then he says—‘ Mary, put the high-backed chair here, with the mop 
on it, and I can talk to that as well as to you, and you can go to bed.’ 
Now, isn’t that considerate ?” 

I should be able to go to the House and hear nim speak; I should 
know when he took his seat, and how he looked, and what he said, and 
what was thought of Aim/ Surely, Providence had directed me to the 
cottage ! 

My landlady was delighted at the improvements I made in my room, 
My son looked so pretty in his new cradle, and my curtain gave such an 
air of comfort and simple elegance to the queer-shaped division, and a 
pretty cover concealed the deal top of a table. I found it impossible to 
do without a few ornaments—common enough, but in good taste; among 
them a china vase and osier table-basket in which to group my flowers— 
the latter were my greatest expense. But I was near a magnificent 
conservatory, and what [ could not purchase I could look at. 

My child fed and slept away the early part of his existence, and my 
landlady was electrified by the progress of my raised-flower embroidery. 
I prepared specimens of two distinct trimmings; one for the dark-com- 
plexioned—the other for the fair. For the dark I arranged deep crimson 
fuschias, mingled with the creamy-gold roses (called appropriately “ the 
field of the cloth of gold’’), relieved by those cool and refreshing leaves 
which flowers should never be without: these were grouped and gar- 
landed on white lace. For the blondes I selected the blue convolvulus, 
with its delicate tendrils and heart-shaped leaves, mixed with lilies of the 
valley; nor could I resist copying a bouquet of monthly roses, which 
combined four varieties. I felt assured that Mrs. Massey had excited 
Mrs. Clary’s curiosity by her description of my work, and what I created, 
as she expressed it, “out of a mere nothing—what children waste. on 
baby dolls.” 

I was mossing the last rosebud of my bouquet, when Mrs. Clary 
entered with her little sliding courtesy—a courtesy at once shy and 
patronizing : according to her spoken words, she came to “hope I was 
comfortable,” and invite me to tea the following evening. I was, as I 
have said, mossing a rosebud when she floated into the room, and her 
furtive glance rested upon my embroidery. She asked permission to see 
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now I worked, and repeated frequently, ‘It is wonderful! you cannot 
imagine how delighted Iam.” She confessed she had never seen any 
thing so fresh and lovely; she would at once give me an order for the 
fuschia and roses, provided the price and the time could be managed, anc 
that I would engage not to work for any house but hers, nor take private 
orders. 

I had determined, if I were to trade upon my talent, to make the most 
of my small capital. I knew that the caprice of one fashion seldom out- 
lived a season, and that Mrs. Clary would prepare “ during the dead time 
of the year” for what she believed would be a success. I had some 
qualms of conscience while naming my price; and though Mrs. Clary 
heard it with a little shudder and the usual elevation of her eyebrow, 
she acceded, provided I would sign an agreement, as she had said, to 
“work for no other house :”’ that I engaged to do—the small tea-party I 
declined. 

That matter arranged, and my anxiety as to the means of future 
existence dispelled, I sat in the twilight—(while lights from the opposite 
side glittered through the trees like glow-worms)—asking questions of 
myself. I knew that my life was a living lie: at times I felt so over- 
whelmed by the consciousness of my own sin, that I have pushed away 
my Bible, unable to open it; but my strength returned with the conviction 
of Hts happiness—the belief that my sacrifice came only in time to pre- 
serve his life: that was my stronghold ; all 1 possessed—even my child— 
I would offer up for that |! 

Hard as I worked, I should still have time for reading; my landlord 
had a fair store of books, and, as he had gone for two or three months 
to the country, during the recess, I could ask Mrs. Massey for any I 
pleased. J also had a newspaper every morning for half an hour. I 
devoured it day by day greedily, seeking therein only one name: my 
landlady often wondered how I had done with it so soon, and never knew 
anything about what was going on in the world. At last I found the 
name: he had been returned triumphantly! How full of generous, yet 
tender eloquence was his speech! very word had its purpose: it was 
not long, but it was full; there was no vulgar inflation, no abounding 
promises ; he would be tried, he said, by the only truth-prover—rIME. 
Iread it in my delight to our unconscious child, while he, staring at 
his developing fingers as he’ lay upon my lap, gradually ceased to 
move them, and seemed to listen with pleasure to my voice. He was 
absolutely growing like his father—my darling child! I did not part 
with ¢hat paper, and I was so jealous over it, that though poor Mrs. 
Massey had the toothache (she was always having the toothache), I 
would not even lend it her. I soon knew every word of the speech by 
heart, and could repeat it to myself while at work, or nursing my infant. 

I must do Mrs. Clary the justice to say that she did not attempt to 
find fault with or guide me; on the contrary, whatever I did seemed to give 
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her pleasure. The trimmings, and various other specimens of my art, 
were displayed in glass-cases in the best light, and she invited me to 
arrange them; and when I had finished she smiled and flattered, and 
neither shrugged her shoulder nor raised her eyebrow. Her husband—a 
pale, deformed, penitent-looking man, with wild, shy eyes, and a short, 
hectic cough—sometimes walked about the room with a feather dusting- 
brush, with which he “‘flicked”’ the dust from one looking-glass or shade to 
another—(the show-room was almost lined with looking-glass)—but when 
a knock came to the door, he retreated—like a spider to its cell when its 
net is shaken—into a little scrap of a room called the counting-house, 
that branched off from the show-room, shut himself in, clambered up a 
stool to a desk, and bent his head over a day-book or ledger. Whenever 
I went there I went early; and one morning, when Mrs. Clary was 
out, found him talking, with unmistakable familiarity, to the pretty 
perambulating lay figure upon whom caps and bonnets were shown 
off. The poor girl looked thoroughly disgusted—and I was glad my 
entrance obliged him to withdraw those wild dissolute eyes from her sweet 
face. 

He shambled up to me, and with a bow and a leer, asked me, “if I 
always intended to play the nun in black ?” 

I made no reply, but prepared to unpin my parcel. 

He repeated the question—answering himself by saying, that ‘“ black 
set off the transparency of my complexion.” 

I flashed on him a look so full of contempt and bitterness, that he 
slunk away to his den. 

“ He is a wretch!” exclaimed the girl. ‘ Mrs. Clary little knows 
what he is, and we love her too much to tell—it would make her un- 
happy. All efforts she uses to keep him alive are only from a sense of 
duty—for she cannot love such a mixture of selfishness and falsehood.” 

While she was speaking, a tremendous double knock shook the win- 
dows. I could not escape, except into the spider’s cell—so I sat down 
behind some drapery. There was an immediate rush of steps and voices 
on the stairs—and the huge bonnets of the day entered long before the 
heads of the wearers. 

Two extra-fashionable young ladies, whose waists certainly could not 
be shorter without displacing their shoulders, commenced a somewhat 
rough examination of the treasures of the centre table, tossing’ everything 
about; and then, with a shout of delight, sprang to the glass-case_ that 
contained my embroideries. I fancied the girl I had been speaking to 
knew them, for I observed she slipped out the key. 

** Where’s Clary?” they inquired, as if the girl had been a dog, to 
do their bidding,—‘ and why does she lock up this? Go down to the 
carriage, and tell mamma she must come up to look at these beautiful 
trimmings. Tell her,” added the youngest, “to leave her lame leg 
behind her.” 
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“ Caroline!” exclaimed the elder, “ how can you be so playful before 
those sort of people ?” 

“ Oh! what matters! there’s no one here. I wonder where old Clary 
got these lovely things! If mamma would only be a little civil to her, as 
she is papa’s cousin, we might get bargains—but she won’t. I’m sure 
Mrs. Clary looks more like a lady than mamma.” 

“ Fie! Caroline! you are so funny,” said the elder, who spoke with a 
lisp, and looked a fool. Turning sharply round, the speaker pulled down 
the drapery that concealed me. She gave a little scream, and then rudely 
said—‘* What are you hiding for? and why don’t you stand up? Mrs. 
Clary should teach her young people better manners.”’ 

“T am not one of Mrs. Clary’s young people,” I said, without 
moving. 

My calmness disconcerted, and my plainness perplexed, her, I looked 
as I felt—disgusted with a daughter who could speak of a mother as 
she had spoken. Presently, the old lady limped heavily in. I rose, 
brought her a chair, and placed it in front of the glass-case. There 
was nothing to command respect about her, except her age. She turned 
her face towards me, and I believe thanked me, in a guttural tone— 
staring at me as much as her daughters. They were Doctor Ridge’s 
relatives—no wonder they did not assimilate with him, dear, good old man! 

Mrs. Clary came in at the moment, and did not see me. The 
daughters were loud in their praise of the embroideries. The mother, 
with more cunning though less rudeness, undervalued them. 

** Who had patronized them?’ she inquired. “ How could Mrs. 
Clary tell that they would take? They had not been tried yet. She 
thought them very gaudy, and common,—just like natural flowers, 
nothing more. Might just as well go into her own conservatory—that 
was forty feet by fifty e 

“Fifty, you mean, by forty, I suppose 
her pert, snappish voice. 

“ Well, suppose so, it might be; fifty by forty, then; gather the flowers 
and stick them on—look just as well as those—easy enough to bundle up 
flowers that fashion; but she would like to know who had seen and 
thought much of them ?” 

**Some of our best customers,” replied Mrs. Clary ; “the Duchess of 
Laudersand and the Ladies Pentland, who called, just returned from 
abroad, and en route to the country; they had purchased at Naples a bag 
—flowers embroidered on lace in the same style—and the Duchess most 
kindly—she was indeed (so were all Mrs. Clary’s ‘ ladies of rank’) a perfect 
angel—brought it to show her. What was her astonishment and delight to 
find a counterpart of the fuschias in that very trimming! It might, per- 
haps, be worked by the same hands.” 

* But, how could that be?” inquired both the young ladies, animated 

¢ by contradiction and curiosity. ‘‘ How could that possibly be? ” 


1? 


interrupted Miss Caroline, in 


’ 
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Mrs. Clary knew the advantage of a mystery ; it increased the value of 
an article twenty per cent. She drew herself up, with the usual elevation of 
eyebrow, and said that “she must be excused from answering any questions 
about that embroidery ; she was bound to secresy ; it was there for any 
lady who pleased to purchase or order; of course, it must be very 
expensive—as there was only one pair of hands in England that 
could embroider it.” 

“Then,” snapped up Miss Caroline, “ it is worked in England ?” 

“It may be embroidered this week in England, and next week in 
Paris, and next month in Naples,” replied the adroit Mrs. Clary ; “ but 
Englishwomen, we all know, are not as clever with their needle as 
Frenchwomen,”’ 


“ But all that does not prove it will take, in the fashionable world,” 
said the mother. 

“The Duchess of Laudersand bespoke two for the season,” answered 
Mrs. Clary, “and was so good as to show the Fuschia-pattern at Windsor; 
and I have this moment come from the Mistress of the Robes, who has 
been commanded by the Queen to order the various specimens to be 
taken to the Palace. I am to go to Windsor with them to-morrow.” 

**O, cousin Clary! and shall you see the Royal family?’ was the 
immediate inquiry. ‘ O, how I should like to have exactly the same 
trimming as the Queen !” 

* Pho, pho!” exclaimed her awful mother; ‘you, indeed! the same 
trimming on you as on the Queen’s train! I think I see Maxwell Ridge’s 
daughter dressed Queen-fashion! Why, the Lady Mayoress could wish 
no more than that. But what an honour for you, Mistress Clary! You 
really must come to us on Sunday, and tell us everything you saw at 
Windsor, and what happened. Now, do come, like a dear woman ! ” 

Mrs. Clary had told me it was nine years since she had been 
invited to break bread in her cousin’s house; but I saw by the expression 
of her face—or rather of her mouth—that she valued the invitation at its 
proper worth. Except her mouth, all her face was in excellent training. 

“The Ladies Paterson have exquisite taste,” persisted Mrs. Clary; 
“and they have bespoke the blue trimmings for their Court-train and 
petticoat,—on white lustring they will look lovely.” 

Mrs. Ridge changed her opinion; she could not withstand such 
testimony— 

* Well, to be sure they were natural; but there was no use in looking 
at them for her girls at the pretty penny she would want for them first 
hand.” 

Lady Harvey, also, the wife of the new Member for shire (such 
a lovely creature, certain to be the leading beauty next season), had 
ordered the Fuschia and Cream-rose trimming for her presentation. She 
was here this morning, before eight—so like her—such spirits—caught at . 
and ordered it at once!” 3 
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I do not know how I escaped from the room, which seemed to me in 
flames. I did not gather home my senses until I had knelt beside my 
sleeping child. 


XXI. 


.I NEED not worry you, Mary, nor waste my thoughts and memories by 
recapitulating the daily or weekly detail of my hard-working life during 
the earlier months of my London experience. It was more than a 
blessing that, had I ten pair of hands, I could have employed them all. 
I hugged this incessant labour to my heart. I was working for a high pur- 
pose. If I wearied—for the flesh will weary, and drag the spirit down—I 
knelt beside my sleeping child, or played with, or nursed him, and was at 
once strengthened and refreshed. I was glad to receive a girl, recom- 
mended by Mrs. Clary, to cut out leaves and prepare my materials, She 
also took loving care of my boy, when [ thought it right he should be in 
the open air, or when I was obliged to be absent. 

I only went into the streets, in my perpetual mourning dress, during 
the early morning, and happily avoided meeting the good Doctor’s 
relatives, or any of Mrs. Clary’s customers. It interested me to observe 
how the care and manceuvring of the fashionable tradeswoman warred 
with the natural kindness of Mrs. Clary’s veritable woman’s heart. The 
Legislature, in these days, has done its best to destroy the sanctity of 
marriage, by degrading what, in Gop’s sight, is a holy bond, into a civil 
contract ; but, were poor Mrs. Clary alive now, I solemnly believe she 
would have hidden the thorns of her unhappy marriage within her bosom, 
regardless of how they lacerated her flesh—now, as then—and suffered 
them to eat into her heart sooner than lay bare her “troubles” to the outer 
world. The gossiping “sympathy” of a chattering sisterhood would 
have been an insult instead of a relief to her feelings; enjoying the old- 
fashioned notion that the very name of “ husband” was an honour and a 
protection, she contrived to make all who were not behind the little 
scenes of her household believe her husband a suffering saint. Even 
behind the scenes, she simply shook her head, and observed that “ Poor 
Mr. Clary’s sufferings had made him very eccentric!” You might call 
my politic patient Mrs. Clary a fool-slave, but I called her, when out of 
the show-room, a brave Christian woman. Any slur on her husband she 
would have resented as the greatest possible insult to herself; in that, she 
was the wisest of womankind. 

I have often since then thought how wonderfully I escaped any ques- 
tioning as to my position—everybody took it for granted I was a widow. 

 Tavoided all acquaintance. I knew the fashion of my trimmings would 
soon pass away, and I economized to accumulate while the fashion lasted. 
Thad, as I have said, a high purpose—I must save for my child, and be 

s prepared with some novelty to meet the demand for novelty. I began 
€ teaching myself Latin, that I might be able to teach my boy; and have 
¥ 
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sat hours at my embroidery with a Latin grammar on: the table, commit. 
ting portions to memory as I could. For a time, at all events, I had 
deprived my own child of his birthright—-but he must be educated as 
became his birth. When the time came, his father must not be ashamed 
to acknowledge him. [I theorized upon this beautifully! little thinking 
of the difference between theory and practice. ; 

My darling child! Even while his little nubby hands moulded them. 
selves into form, imperceptibly but surely, I recognized the taper fingers 
and somewhat-turned-back thumbs of Sir Oswald—the well-opened hand, 
that indicates the liberal heart. 

What a living joy was my boy to me; and yet my master-passion 
triumphed all the same. No matter what called up new thoughts or feelings, 
they all turned to nim. I became impatient for my landlord’s return and 
for the meeting of Parliament, that I might hear of—perhaps see—the one 
for whom I had sacrificed so much. I am sure, if my poor landlady ever 
thought, or reasoned, she must have been perplexed to discover why I 
cared to know when her husband was expected. It became evident at 
last that “the master” was at hand; every thing was renovated; the 
cottage was in a perpetual state of agitation—such window-cleaning and 
chamber-dusting, and carpet-shaking; and my little work-girl was in- 
structed that when the master came home, she must go softly up stairs, 
and be sure not to crow and tattle to the baby as she came in, for the 
master would not be disturbed in his reading or his nap; and she must 
not jump out of bed in the morning, as it would make the master 
nervous ; and it would be as well to keep out of his way if he walked with 
his hands in his pockets ; if indeed he folded them behind his back he was 
all right, and in the sweetest of tempers—she might then dance baby in 
the sun, and even make rabbits on the wall to amuse him. 

How she did labour to set rooms in order that were never disordered ! 
but it was slave-labour, not the labour of love: she trembled while she 
wrought. I observed that she made a great many purposeless knocks at 
my door, and when I said “ Come in,” she entered nervously, her fingers 
twiddling at the strings of her apron, and went out again without relieving 
her mind of its burden, merely giving me the information that she hoped 
‘the master” would not find out there had been a moth in his best great 
coat, or that the leather of his arm-chair had been scratched by Mrs. 
Marley’s cat—(Mrs. Marley living in the next cottage, and being the 
“blue devil” of my poor landlady’s life)—or to tell me that “all she could 
say, Mrs. Marley would not cut the wings of her silver bantam, and that 
there would be dreadful work when ‘the master’ came if the bantam 
flew over the wall—for he would never stand it—he was such a man!” 

At last her knocks and her nothings wearied me, and I asked her to 
say what she wished at once, and trouble me no more, “Oh, would I 
forgive her? the master would be certain to ask her if—if—my husband 
were dead or alive. What should she say?—she did not dare to say she 
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did not know—she hoped I would not be offended—but he was such a 
man !—so particular |” 

My spirit rose at this; and I told her, if she was not content with 
what Mrs. Clary had told her I would seek another lodging. The poor 
woman trembled like a moonbeam ;—“ begged my pardon ; she was fully 
satisfied; proud to have me; any one could see I was quite the lady ; 
never could wish a better—she would say that; it was only ‘the master ;’ 
would I forgive her?—surely he could go to Mrs. Clary himself—that 
would be .best.”’ 

I told her the “best” would be, that I should leave. The poor 
creature was so feeble-minded that she knelt to me not to think of it. 
Mrs. Clary would never employ her again if she thought she had so 
spoken. I never saw one living creature so afraid of another as she was 
of her husband—and yet she loved him, after her own timid fashion. 

At last he came—stalking into the cottage, the very impersonation of 
command, 

Imagine a spare form and face from which every unnecessary ounce of 
flesh and feeling have vanished—in manner a compound of old-world 
priggishness and precision—believing so thoroughly in himself that he had 
no belief to spare for any other object—treating his poor, weak, toothachy 
wife as if she were sufficiently blessed by existing in his shadow—never 
taking her into consideration, or thinking she could hear or feel—scrupu- 
lously honest and correct in all his dealings; one of those odious men he was, 
who had never (as he had the wrong-headedness to boast) during his life 
been a single minute too soon or too late for an appointment since he was 
twelve years old, but taking good care not to tell you how long ago that was. 
His highly-starched cravat looked as if it could have concealed any amount of 
old parchments within its folds, and it was believed that he slept in a blue 
dress-coat illuminated by gilt buttons—his shoe-tie alone vouched for his 
respectability. He always made me a low bow, wasting a minute of my 
time, and addressed me as ‘“‘ Madam ;” he was prosy and prolix to an 
extent I had never before experienced. But I endured the “bows” and 
the “‘ Madaming,” and his long descriptions of the Speaker’s wig, and a 
story about some man connected with the House who had been guilty of 
the heinous sin of robbing the “ woolsacks,”’ and filling it, or them, with 
sawdust and pepper / and when some heavy Lord sat down heavily, the 
sawdust and pepper (he affirmed it was pepper) burst forth in clouds, and 
set all the nobles sneezing. Well, I listened to this, and dissertations on 
Shakespeare and Milton, and would have listened twice as long, just to gain 
my object. After the opening of Parliament, he told me the birth and 
parentage of every titled Member who had taken “the oaths” and “his 
seat ”’—commencing after the fashion of the Peerage—in a hard, clear 
Voice, taking but little trouble with those who, as he said, “ were mere 
Commoners.” At last came the information I desired. I placed myself 
in his way while he promenaded the straight gravel-walk in his garden— 
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one hand in the bosom of his coat, the other holding a book. I was 
greeted by the stately bow, and “Good morning, Madam ;” and in 
return inquired if there was any news ?—(to tell Parliament news was 
his delight—he gloried in it). 

“We swore in two new Members last night, Madam,” was the reply, 
« A Mr. Menzies, from Scotland, a very proper man, I dare say, for the 
Borough—a portly man too, for a Scotchman; and not having sandy 
hair, I dare say his constituents will not have any cause to find fault with 
him ; but I should certainly not have placed him first—only, we get rid of 
the froth before we come to the substance. I now name Sir Oswald 
Harvey, seventh Baronet, the creation in 1665, son of Lieutenant-Col, 
Sir Hamilton Oswald Gray Harvey, by the only daughter of General 
Kirk, of Barrayne, near Falmouth, born at Brecken Hall, in Hertfordshire 
in 17—; married Millicent, daughter of—nobody particular; married, 
secondly, Caroline, only child and heiress of the Rev. Edward Mansfeld, 
of the Grange, same county. Residence, Brecken Hall; and Grosvenor 
Place, London. Sir Oswald, Madam, is a fine man; would have 
added beauty as well as dignity to the Court of the Regency— 
the Prince would have understood the value of such a man at Carlton 
Palace and created him a Peer in a week. Why, Madam, I heard many 
Members speaking of him and his beautiful lady. They say she will be 
the delle of the season, and that Sir Oswald and Lady Harvey are the 
handsomest couple in England. Her Ladyship was in the House last 
night, but I did not see her. My position is a very onerous one—I 
attend to my duties, I hope, faithfully.” 

I told him I was certain of it; added a few words of compliment, 
and slid in a question carefully—a sort of half inquiry—if ladies not the 
wives of Members were ever admitted ? 

“© yes, they were, by favour,—a horrid place over the ventilator; 
but many ladies dressed themselves boy-fashion, and got among the 
reporters—they were better off there.” 

I inquired how that was managed, and with a very pompous bow was 
informed he managed ¢hat, and matters much more difficult. 

If ever I was guilty of meanness in my life, it was in the patience 
and civilities I bestowed upon that disagreeable man. He never touched 
upon the subject which, for once, had created in his wife such painful 
curiosity. I listened to him, and he respected me. I ought to have 
learned the Peerage by heart: I ought to have known the name and fame 
of every Member of the House of Commons. I tried to remember what 
was “brought before the House,” and the heads, at least, of the best 
speeches. ‘The man was certainly full-primed on all those subjects ; and, 
finding for the first time within his home an intelligent listener, he no 
longer considered it “the grave of intellect,” but absolutely talked 4 
his wife !—before, he only talked a¢ her. I helped this harmony. He 
hated the toothache, and having heard of a specific, I r le her a present 
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of a bottle, and in her simplicity she believed herself cured—though my 
faith was that the offending tooth had been swallowed in her sleep ; for 
she informed me she had hardly spoken a word one particular day, as 
her tongue had been looking for a tooth that had gone somehow, some- 
where, and could not find it. 

I should pity men, in any condition of life, who marry fools, did they 
not so frequently forget that such fools have feelings. Some of the most 
gentle-hearted women I have ever met have been very unintellectual. 
But this did not chill their lovingness ; though they could not reason, they 
could feel: and so could my poor landlady—she could feel! But, as to 
reason! she could not give a reason for anything she did or said—not even 
for threading her needle. They were great trials to each other, these two 
people—very great trials—and yet, perhaps, neither could have been so 
well off if otherwise mated. I have often observed, in matrimonial jars, 
that with a different wife or a different husband matters would be worse, 
not better, and have arrived at a conclusion that the fault was neither in the 
wife nor in the husband, but in being married at all. An unyielding woman 
and a tyrannical man can only be peaceable and respectable members of 
society by continuing single. 

A married woman had better be born dumb, than establish confidential 
communication with any living being on the subject of her husband’s 
faults or failings: and a man who condescends to impart his domestic 
trials and grumble at his wife, is not a man, but a valueless, pitiful item. 
Let him either redress his own wrongs, or learn how to bear them in 
silent dignity. Such confidences beget not sympathy, but contempt; it 
is impossible not to desire to spurn a man who slanders his domestic 
hearth. I resolved to teach my boy, if his cross could not be put away, 
to take it up and bear it, through life,:in silence. My boy! How I 
had robbed him! and how I coveted knowledge that I might render him 
worthy of the hereafter that was tramping ever, slowly but surely—even 
while I was trembling in anticipation of the hour when, by that man’s 
help, T should hear my husband’s voice in the Senate of his country. 
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OUR SICK SAILORS. 


AvutuMN has passed and gone once more. The West-end world is begin- 
ning to return to its mansions and clubs, and our London winter comes 
on apace, after as fine an “‘ excursionizing ”’ season as we have seen for many 
years. Passports diminish, and continental travel flourishes propor- 
tionably. Mont Blanc guides are beginning to come to reasonable terms, 
(high time too, we all say). Killarney has been right royally favoured, 
and Highland tourists have, as usual, abounded. But, after all, we must 
look for the great majority of our pleasure-seekers within a much more 
circumscribed radius. Greenwich, Woolwich, Gravesénd, and Margate 
absorb, I suspect, more excursionists than all the other districts just 
mentioned. Your real Londoner enjoys his sniff of the Thames, albeit it 
be none of the sweetest, and rejoices to contemplate the maritime wealth 
of his country from the deck of a Woolwich steamboat. He criticizes 
the rigging of the vessels, explains all objects of interest to country 
relatives or unsophisticated friends, and puffs away at his mild cuba with 
intense satisfaction. After passing the Commercial Dock pier, he is 
much interested in the Deptford dockyards on one side, and Scott Russell’s 
yard on the other. With respect to the Dreadnought, however, I observe 
that the information of our intelligent native is invariably at fault. He 
fancies it is a hospital, but is not quite sure. He can’t make out why 
all the men on board wear white coats and caps, and wonders at the 
apparent laziness of the inhabitants generally. So universal is the want 
of definite information as to the uses of this big ship, that I determined 
one day to visit the largest Floating Hospital in the world, and the only 
charitable institution existing in England for the exclusive benefit of our 
sick sailors. Having taken boat from the pier at Greenwich, I soon 
reached the landing-stage of the Dreadnought. No special order of admis- 
sion being required, I mounted the gangway, and was at once conducted 
“aft” by the quartermaster on duty. Caulkers and painters had, not 
very long since, completed operations for the year, and I was struck at 
once with the very neat and smart condition of the spar-deck. Skylights 
are placed over all the hatchways, and one looks down through four 
decks into the hold below. All above the main-deck is appropriated 
to general purposes, the cabins under the poop forming the residence 
of the superintendent and his family, those in the forecastle being 
occupied by the boatswain, quartermasters, and other officials, No 
signs of sickness make their appearance here; if we except the 
convalescents, who lounge about “‘for’ard” ad libitum. As “eight 
bells” strike, I dive down by a spacious companion-ladder to the first 
deck, and find myself among a range of cabins appropriated to the 
medical officers. With their kind permission I look around, and find 
that each is accommodated with a very comfortable sitting and sleeping 
cabin, a large one at the stern serving the purpose of a mess-room. I 
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then proceed “ for’ard” along the same deck, and enter, about amidships 
on the starboard side, a very complete little chapel. Service is performed 
here by the chaplain twice a day; on Sundays a band of choristers from 
Greenwich attends, and, with the aid of a small harmonium, renders the 
services very complete: my conductor tells me they are well attended, 
and that the congregation is earnest and attentive. The rest of this deck 
is occupied by nurses’ quarters, and by convalescent patients, who sleep in 
hammocks as at sea. We descend again, and now reach the hospital, 
properly so called. Here, in a ward extending fore and aft, lie some forty 
or fifty sick sailors from all quarters of the globe; our own countrymen 
of course predominate, but, as I walk round, I see Swedes, Germans, 
French, and Chinamen, with many varieties of the dark races. This is a 
ward wholly devoted to surgical cases, so that, in the majority of instances, 
their features and expressions are but little influenced by illness; much 
less so than in cases where internal disease of long standing has marked 
the countenance of its victim with that hopeless expression so painful to 
see. This hospital must be a good practical school for physiognomy ; 
indeed, as my guide says, there is no other English institution in which 
are collected so great a variety of races. Attached to this deck are surgery, 
dispensary, and out-patients’ rooms, all arranged with the view of main- 
taining a thorough current of air throughout the length of the ship. 
Down again—/facile descensus—and we are on the middle, and largest deck, 
devoted to medical cases only. Beams above very white, floor below very 
clean; but here pain and disease mark their signs upon nearly every 
face: sailors are naturally a very contented class, but contentment has 
much ado to hold its own here. Among many diseases somewhat peculiar 
to seamen, scurvy holds a prominent place ; I am told that a fair supply 
of limejuice to every ship when leaving port would render this severe and 
often fatal malady of rare occurrence. The large number admitted here 
with scurvy during the year proves how frequently this simple precaution 
isneglected by owners and masters of vessels; coasting schooners and 
vessels from the Baltic have gained an unenviable reputation in this 
respect, and it is much to be regretted that stringent measures are not 
adopted to remedy so glaring an evil. In Kast-Indiamen, and large 
vessels rounding the Cape, scurvy is almost unknown, although the predis- 
posing causes of the disease exist to a much greater extent on long voyages 
than in vessels constant!y employed coastwise. We pass along this deck, 
and observe the arrangements for warm baths, &c., the external applica- 
tion of water being a very necessary prescription given to every patient on 
entering. Another ladder brings us to the lowest, or orlop deck, within a 
few feet of the water’s edge: it is very spacious, and higher than either of 
the other wards, but, from its situation, less convenient as a sick room. 
Minor surgical cases are placed here: from this deck, too (it being leve 
with the landing-stage), are hoisted through the hatchways all severe cases 
of accident, many of which «frive from the large ship-building yards 
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situated upon both banks of the river. It may bé mentioned, that all 
severe casualties are received here, whether the sufferer be a sailor or not. 
This ward contains sixty beds, and would, if required, hold fifteen or six- 
teen more. We look down Jower still, and catch glimpses of an immense 
hold, containing coal and general stores of all kinds ; some men are at work 
there just now, and the carpenter is busily superintending the repair of the 
water-hose, which a mischievous wretch (name unknown) has surrepti- 
tiously cut in two, much to the inconvenience of all on board. This hose 
is conveyed along the bottom of the river from the ship to the shore, 
communicating there with the pipes of a water company, and thereby 
ensuring a constant and complete supply. The ports of this deck were 
made during the conversion of the ship into a floating hospital ; they 
could not of course exist in a sea-going man-of-war. This finishes our 
visit to the hospital department. We ascend, and glance again at the 
inmates. Of foreigners, Swedes and Norwegians appear to be most 
numerous ; thick-set, heavy-eyed men, silent and stolid, but generally 
well-conducted. Our English merchant-captains will tell you that they 
are by far the best class of men to ship for a long voyage. The 
medical officer with us verified this remark; for, having had some 
experience of passages round the Cape and the Horn, he invariably 
found, in rough weather, Swedes and Norwegians working harder and 
more cheerfully than any others of the crew. The severe winters of the 
north, and the hardy style of living peculiar to countries round the Baltic, 
probably tend to this excellence in a calling where iron constitutions are 
particularly useful. On the medical deck, close to the stern-ladder, lies a 
French Canadian. One or two are generally found in this hospital, and 
are, as to intelligence and pleasing demeanour, a most satisfactory class 
of sailor patients; though of French extraction, and now under British 
rule, they speak well of England, and are glad to tell how fondly, in their 
own country, the inhabitants cling to the ‘tight little island” on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Africa is never without representatives here; 
laughing, careless specimens of humanity, very mendacious, and often 
insubordinate: rejoicing over a broken leg because it gives a plea for 
thorough idleness, and smoking against regulations at the first opportunity. 
Among so many of all nations, we easily detect the American; sharp- 
featured, restless; the very reverse of those just described, except as to 
insubordination, of which latter peculiarity our Yankee sailor furnishes a 
most notable example. No class of men give so much trouble here, nor 
show so little gratitude for benefits received; a week’s experience of 
medical or other duty on board discovers this as a patent fact. Such 
conduct may justly be attributed to the excessively harsh and often 
brutal discipline practised in American ships, where knuckle-dusters and 
side-arms are constantly used, and the crew generally treated more like 
brutes than human beings. The Russian patients are quiet, inoffensive, 
and well conducted, but are, of all foreigners among this class, the worst 
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linguists. Few, if any, speak English at all; it being always necessary, 
during the medical interview, to have as interpreter a convalescent Swede 
or Fin close at hand. This peculiarity is the more remarkable, as among 
the higher orders in Russia the capacity for acquiring languages exists to 
aremarkable degree. The Russian sailor is very tolerant of pain, and few 
bear operations with so much fortitude and calmness; their powers of 
endurance and persistency of disposition tend to make them very good 
soldiers and sailors, if well commanded. We know full well how 
obstinately they fought at Alma, and how universal is the opinion that 
our army had seldom, if ever, contended with such an enemy as the 
Crimean war produced. Slowly returning, we reach again the upper 
hospital deck. Dinner has just commenced, and the fragrant steam from 
many platters and basons indicates a capital ménage, not to be despised 
by any able to appreciate good cheer. A sturdy fellow of forbidding 
aspect, but with wonderful appetite, was making “small by degrees and 
beautifully less”? a most liberal allowance of mutton and vegetables. 
His left arm was amputated recently, having been rendered completely 
useless from frost-bite some months previously. He rejoiced in the 
euphonious name of John Smith (evidently an alias), and his history 
is obscurely curious. Born at sea, and, during his youth, almost 
constantly upon salt water, he had sailed in many capacities to nearly 
all countries: for the last four or five years he has lived chiefly 
in the Mexican States—“ bushing it,” as he says. He speaks with great 
reservation as to the particulars of this latter part of his career, which has 
evidently been one of the most lawless and reckless description. He 
appears very familiar with the Spanish language, and when under the 
influence of chloroform poured forth a volley of strong expressions 
peculiar to the peninsula, The use of his arm was lost when in the bush 
enduring great hardships from want of food and warm clothing. The 
absence of the important member appeared to occasion no mental disquiet, 
and, in common with all his class, twas evident he thought but of to-day, 
leaving to-morrow to take care of itself. Glaring instances of gratitude, 
ingratitude, affection and hate, may be gleaned from the lives of the 
inmates of the hospital, proving that ‘truth is stranger than fiction.” 
Improvidence is the peculiar characteristic of sea-faring men. Many 
patients, when discharged, have no plan for future existence; it is, 
consequently, a great and very useful feature of this institution that it 
provides for the future wants of all its inmates requiring assistance. 
Every sailor with good certificates, may, if needed, obtain clothes, and 
sufficient money to reach his home, if he be fortunate enough to possess 
one. Some are found ships, and others sent for assistance to their 
respective Consuls. These systems of relief are rendered practicable by 
means of the convalescent-list, a scheme which exists but to a limited 
extent in other hospitals. Patients, when fit, are sent to join the 
convalescent party; they then assist in the general work, receiving 
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very liberal rations, sleeping in hammocks on the main-deck, and so 
preparing themselves for their ordinary avocations. By this means, 
occupation is secured to many, and the patient, now one no longer, starts 
afresh on his chequered career. Before leaving, I was politely furnished 
by the officers with some general statistical information. From this 
we learn that the hospital will hold 230 patients, the average number of 
inmates throughout the year being 170. The present ship (formerly 
H.M.S. Caledonia, 120 guns) was given by the Admiralty to the Seamen’s 
Hospital Society in the year 1856, and is, in most respects, a much more 
commodious vessel than the old Dreadnought. ‘The Society was formed 
in the year 1821, and has received within its wooden walls, during the 
last forty years, nearly 85,000 patients. The claims upon its resources 
naturally increase yearly, influenced not only by the extent of our mer- 
cantile marine, but by the rapid increase, in size and number, of large 
ship-building yards on both sides of the river. Mr. Rennie’s establishment, 
immediately opposite us as we stand at the head of the gangway, is most 
conspicuous, containing just now a large floating-dock in course of 
construction for the Spanish Government. Mr. Penn, of marine-engine 
notoriety, has extensive works close by. During the building of the 
Great Eastern, casualties on board swelled the Dreadnought roll of 
patients to some extent; and it is probable that the yards of Mr. Mare, 
on the opposite side, who has already commenced a second edition of the 
Warrior, may furnish their quota of unfortunates, ;who will be glad of 
close proximity to medical aid. As we left the landing-stage and rowed 
to shore, the ship looked more interesting than when we approached her 
an hour ago. We knew now her uses, and we had seen how well those uses 
were accomplished. Of our many, many charitable institutions, those 
wooden walls certainly contain one of the best and most effective. “Tis 
right that it should be so: ’tis right that we, the greatest maritime Power, 
should, as far as in us lies, relieve the sufferings, and provide for the 
wants of, our sick sailors. 
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AUTUMN LOVE. 


i. 


Aone the track of daily need, 
O’er which the feet of Patience bleed, 
I wander day and night ; 
The stars glide slowly overhead 
Toward their bournes—the buried dead 
Darken along their light. 
I walk alone—my grief and gloom 
Fall like a shadow on your tomb ; 
The busy millions go and come— 
The restless world is never dumb— 
But calmly, up above, 
Thy face looks down, like Love. 


II, 


My Alice! Ah, thou art not dead! 

Long years have passed since we were wed ; 
And now October stains 

His hands in vintage, and the gold 

Through autumn leaves is slowly rolled, 
Thine early love remains. 

When round the moon the thick stars reel, 

Softer than summer rain you steal,— 

My life, my beautiful, my bride,— 

Down from your heaven to my side— 
Till, like a star, your face 
Fades dimly in its place. 


IIL, 


You wander with me like a shade 
Through the black avenues of trade, 
Through cloudy street and mart ; 
My manhood darkens to your grave, 
And the all holy love you gave 
Rebukes my human heart. 
Thou art not dead! I rise my height 
To reach your glory day and night : 
The thirsty ask me, and I give, 
The hungry, and I bid them live— 
They know not all is given 
Piteously out of heaven. 
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IV. 
And when a thought that wrongs you stains 
The manhood blushing in my veins, 
And smites me in my pride, 
I kiss the little ring of gold 
You wore in happy days of old,— 
And I am purified ! 
O little slender wedding-ring, 
What peace and purity you bring 
From that sweet season of my youth 
When joy was Faith and Hope was truth! 
Thou link uniting love 
To that sweet face above ! 


v. 
I darken inward now and then, 
I mock at Love with busy men 
Made stern by many a cross ; 
But, bringing back the days gone by, 
Some honeyed memory comes, and I 
Am better for your loss! 
Thou art not dead! Thou art not fied! 
Thou art more near than when we wed! 
The sweetness that is partly pain 
Disturbs my soul from dreams of gain,-~— 
And from the crowd I turn 
With thoughts that breathe and burn. 
VI. 
Pity me, Alice! Make me pure! 
Render my footsteps strong and sure 
To reach your perfect place : 
I climb towards you night and morn, 
Beneath your light I lie forlom— 
That light upon my face ! 
Chasten me, Alice—give me rest ! 
Sleep, with my baby on your breast ! 
I kneel above you tearfully, 
And underneath my bended knee 
In quiet summer hours 
Spring up the grass and flowers! 


VII. 


The City closes round my life, 
[ wander through its sin and strife ; 
- But now and then I go 
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Toward a shore of harvest-home, 

Rimm’d by blue sea and flying foam, 
Where we sat long ago: 

Beside the sea, with lifted eyes, 

I stand, what time the sunset skies 

In gloomy mists of cloud are rolled, 

Flushing to amethyst and gold— 
Then, star-like, Dear, you keep 
Radiance above my sleep. 


VII. 

And through my heart of hearts, sweet bride, 
The restless ocean, by whose side 

We dwelt in by-gone years, 
Its echoes evermore doth draw,— 
Full of that dim religious awe 

Men invocate in tears : 
I hear the immemorial waves 
Breathing from buried seamen’s graves, 
And evermore you shine from far 
Upon them, like the evening star, 

And the eternal sea 

Yearns softly up to thee! 


IX. 
You whisper in the swift sea-storm ; 
The pine-trees keep your shadowy form 
In motions soft as sleep ; 
The waves that grow without a breath 
Seem part of thee and easeful death, 
As mournfully they creep. 
Thou art not dead,—not dead! The leaves 
Fall redly, and the emptied sheaves 
Scattered on sunless fields lie bare ; 
But through the dim October air, 
While silver autumn dies, 
You move, and make me wise. 


xX. 
You lift me from the dross of men, 
And I can be a boy again, 
As credulous, as pure: 
The pageants of the sea and sky 
Have power to shake me as I lie 
Beneath thee, prouder, truer, 
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Than when we lived our life of joy, 

A gentle girl and happy boy— 

Than when your kiss had power to urge 

My footsteps to the clouds that surge 
With perilous acclaim 
Around the hill of fame. 


xI. 


Late in the autumn of my days, 
My thankful eyes to heaven I raise, 
And thank the God who gave 
And took thee! Blessed be thy loss! 
The path to slumber cuts across 
Thy little quiet grave. 
Dear wife! Sweet heart! Not lost—not dead ! 
Sweeter than when we first were wed, 
Beam on me, Dear, till, white and shriven 
We mingle in the mists of heaven— 
Make beautiful, sweet wife, 
The autumn of my life! 


xII, 


Thou art not dead! Sweet music beats 
Around me in the crowded streets, 
Amid their pain and sin ; 
And thus you teach me night and day 
The poetry which leavens clay | 
And wakes the god within. 
The mighty City grand or base 
Is nothing to thine angel-face ; 
The City with its restless roar 
Darkens beneath, while thou shin’st o’er 
The blackened sea of crime, 
And livest for all time ! 


XIII. 


Thou art not dead! for Sympathy 
Is like the stars, which multiply 
The more we gaze and gaze; 
Sweet is it when our work is done, 
When, lengthening to the setting sun 
Like shades, we end our days; 
For while our lower tumult jars, 
And Fate sits on her throne of stars, 
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The panting heart which seeks repose 
Fails like the odour in a rose, 

Till, breaking as a wave, 

It seeks a silent grave. 


XIV. 


How many angels like to you, 
Shadows of something pure and true 

Left in a quiet youth, 
Walk through the City and its pain, 
Soothing the busy restless brain 

To peace as white as Truth. 
Angels that rise from doubts and fears, 
Transfigured into love through tears ; 
Angels that guide us and control, 
Lighting the censer of the Soul 

In many a quiet spot 

Where sunshine cometh not ! 


XV. 


But Starlight comes, when black trade sleeps ; 
And, standing under heaven, each keeps 


His own sweet star in view : 
Some very blessed memory, 
Some hint of glory yet to be, 
Some sorrow nobly true ; 
The stars shine down on leafless ways, 
Tn the still autumn of our days: 
We wander through the falling leaves, 
We rest among the withered sheaves, 
Yet, starry-sweet as Love, 
Our sorrows shine above ! 
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MY UNCLE’S FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE AT THE 
COUNTY ASSIZES OF EASTMINSTER : 


Being an Extract from the Unpublished Journals of the Reverend Silas 
Umpleby, D.D., sometime Rector of St. Peter ad Vincula, in that City. 


Ir had been one of those wet, cold, and depressing days which are 
not uncommon in an English spring. The wind had blown at 
intervals and in sheet-laden gusts from the north-east. The tall, 
black chimneys of the manufactories with which our city abounds 
had filled the sky with a dull, heavy smoke, which was rather circulated 
than driven away by the wind; and the lofty spire of the ancient 
cathedral (the grandmother of all the chimneys, as it was sometimes 
irreverently termed), for want of the play of light and shade on its 
crocketed pinnacles and columnar arcades, loomed dim in the distance, as 
though it felt and participated in the universal gloom. It was, moreover, 
Monday, and on the previous day I had been exhausted by preaching 
three sermons; so that I retired early to my Study, wheeled the easy 
chair to the coziest corner of the room, ensconced my feet in my slippers, 
and my whole man in the ample folds of a mandarin’s robe, which my 
sailor nephew had sent me from Canton as a dressing-gown, and which 
I suspect had been looted from some yamun in the flowery land ; told 
Margaret, the housekeeper, that she might go early to bed, and sat down 
to read the last new number of my favourite periodical, hoping that, by 
the help of a glass of hot toddy, I should be warmed, body and soul, 
and gradually brought into that healthy condition in which a 
man feels at peace with himself and with all the world. I had 
read two lively stories, and was just dozing over a transcendental 
disquisition on the philosophy of Kant, when I was aroused by a 
long, low, wailing ring at the bell of the front-door. It was not the 
vivacious ring of a friend or equal; nor the short, rapid, decisive pull of a 
postman hurrying through his last evening delivery ; nor did the sound 
imply confidence in the ringer—it was mournful, and the more so because 
prolonged. I suspect that Dame Margaret was making a comfortable 
toilet-table of the kitchen dresser—at any rate, she had not retired ; and 
with startled confusion, which I observed in the fact that she had put on her 
cap wrong side before and displayed a huge gap in her usually well- 
fastened gown behind, she “ answered the door.” 

Then [ heard my faithful domestic, in cold and curt tones, protecting 
me against intrusion at such an unseasonable hour: “ Master could 
not be seen.” ‘Master was poorly, and had retired for the night.” 
She was too conscientious, and had too strong a sense of the pro- 
prieties of a clergyman’s household, to say, with the flippant falsehood of 
the fashionable footman—nor at HOME! A soft, womanly voice was 
heard mingling expostulations with sobs. My curiosity and interest were 
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excited. Gentle, pleading tones have always had a subtle charm with 
me since Since when? Never mind. Forgetting that I was still 
enveloped in the rich robe of the mandarin—a top-button man, I 
doubt not—I entered the hall of my old Rectory-house, and found myself 
face to face with a pleasing young woman, neatly dressed in the garb of a 
mechanic’s wife, and weeping bitterly. 

“ What’s the matter? What’s the matter, my good woman?” said I— 
calling her a good woman, because that is a sort of euphemism which 
clergymen are apt to use when they are in doubt about the quality of the 
person addressed. And then my busy brain speculated on the reason why 
she had called at so late an hour. The baby is ill; or dead, and there is 
no money in the house to pay the undertaker for the funeral. Or “ my sick 
husband wants the parson to read to him,”’—a request which I generally 
interpret to mean, “and to bring a bottle of port-wine and some nice 
pudding and jelly,” for I am not unmindful of some stirring words in the 
catholic Epistle of St. James, good for all time and all places, and, 
therefore, not inapplicable to the parish of St. Peter ad Vincula, in East- 
minster. But my swift speculations were all at fault. Thus she replied, 
and thus begins the first chapter of the narrative of my appearance at the 
Assizes, which had opened a few days before, in the once lordly Keep of 
Rastminster Castle :— 

“Oh, Sir, thank you for coming to speak to me. I am in great trouble. 
My husband, Sir, is ‘took.’ You may, perhaps, remember him, Sir,— 
John Virtue, married to me, at Thorn, by banns, two years since last 
Martinmas. Well, Sir, he has worked for Wilton and Kidderminster, the 
carpet manufacturers, for ten years since, man and boy. Mr. Wilton, Sir, 
will speak to his character, Sir, and has promised me that he will take him 
on again, any day, if he only gets out of that dreadful Castle. He has 
been a good husband to me, Sir, has John Virtue; but you see, Sir, he’s 
‘took.’ You mind, Sir, the great fire at the Government stores about a 
fortnight ago. He worked at the fire like a young horse—or rather, I 
should say, like a young ass, as he was, Sir. He had better been at home, 
lying quietly in bed. He saved, Sir, hundreds of pounds’ worth of pro- 
perty. He ventured into the very midst of the flames. He pulled out the 
desk of Mr. Jones, containing thousands of pounds, and took it straight 
to the police, when the commissariat warehouse was all in flames. He 
brought Mrs. Browne’s baby in his own arms, out of her blazing lodgings 
—and he now, Sir, is ‘took.’ And the Government people say tre was 
ever so much robbery at that fire, and they are determined t- © :ake an 
example. And they found a telescope in an old red cap belonging to my 
husband, in a barge on the Avon, where he kept his traps, and in which 
Mr. Wilton’s carpets were towed down to the port at Barmouth ; and they 
declare that John stole the telescope, which he didn’t, and he is to be 
tried to-morrow; and my neighbours say, Sir, that I shouldn’t leave a 
stone unturned to get my own dear husband off; but how am I to turn 
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stones—and if I did, can I turn stones into sovereigns? And they say 
that I should get a good lawyer to plead for him, and I have not a shilling 
in the world! The precious baby, Sir, is, thank God, fast asleep in bed, 
and Tam at my wit’s end; and [ thought that in my extremity I would 
come to you. Oh, Doctor Umpleby, have pity on a poor woman, who was 
one of your own St. Peter’s scholars, though I dare say you have 
forgotten it.” 

Then she burst into hysterical tears. Here was a pretty appeal made 
to a tired clergyman—on a Monday night, of all others in the week! My 
first impulse was to assume the attitude of outraged propriety; to decline 
any interference with the course of public justice ; to preach a short homily 
on the Eighth Commandment, and to be off to bed! But just then there 
crossed my brain a purer suggestion, like a breeze wafted from the heavenly 
hills of charity and self-denial, and it prompted me to reply :—* Mrs. 
Virtue, I will do my best for your husband, but I sadly suspect that he is 
guilty of stealing that telescope.” I was about to add some caustic 
remarks about the lax morality of the poor in dealing with property that 
was likely to be lost; but I remembered that dishonesty is sometimes 
found in other orders and conditions of men. Besides, there was no 
necessity to tear open and probe more deeply the terrible wound already 
burning in that faithful, loving heart. So I contented myself with saying 
—Come to me at eight o’clock to-morrow morning, and I will see what 
can be done.” The poor woman, from her large, tearful eyes, looked 
rather than spoke her thanks as she curtsied and withdrew. That look 
* filled me with new interest and.anxiety. It was a look of profound 
anguish on the one hand, and on the other of indescribable faith in me. 

During the next three minutes I stood hesitating—expecting, I con- 
fess, a. good trouncing from Margaret, in the subtle subdued manner 
which none but a long-tried and confidential woman-servant can inflict. 
To my agreeable surprise I was disappointed. Margaret highly approved 
of my determination to help Mrs. Virtue. ‘I did not like that she should 
disturb you when you were so tired, on a Monday night, but I have known 
her,” said my accurate chronicler, “ever since she was no higher than 
that table. She grew the nicest, best-spoken girl in the parish; but she’s 
sadly fallen off since she was wed to tTHaT Virtue. Do you mind, Sir, 
when she was examined for confirmation? She was the only lass in the 
school who knew who her ghostly enemy was. She’s found that out now 
by deep experience she has, as well as by book-learning, poor thing. She 
went to service to Squire Broadacre’s, at Thorn. There she was a kind of 
nursery-helper. She was the pet of the family, with her big eyes and 
little white hands. My brother, Sir, was mightily fond of Alice.” 

** Alice !—Alice who ?” eried I. 

“Why, Alice Fenton, to be sure,” added Margaret, “the daughter 
of him as kept the branch post-office at Riverdale. Surely you mind little 
Alice Fenton, who sang the carols so sweetly at Christmas-tide! My 
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brother, Sir, would never have gone off to Australy in the sudden, myste- 
rious manner he did, Sir, if it hadn’t been that Alice would never consent 
to be his wife. Oh! my precious Jim, you’d have made her a much 
better partner than that handsome Virtue, with his great black whiskers 
and his showy waistcoat. My Jim never told me a word about his great 
trouble, but I felt it all, with a sister’s heart. ‘Jim,’ says I, when he 
came to wish me good by—‘ Jim,’ says I, ‘ it’s all along of a woman, and 
that woman’s Alice.’—He did not wait to hear the well-known name. He 
bolted out of the kitchen, Sir, slammed the front door behind him, and I 
have never seen him since. Well, it was soon reported that Alice was 
going to marry Virtue. Do you remember the picture that used to hang 
in Sagnew’s printshop, of a foreign gentleman called Clovis? Well, Sir, 
that picture might be a portrait of Virtue, dressed in robes like a king, 
and we all called him Clovis Virtue. The young couple were married at 
last, at Thorn, Sir; and they say that the beautiful Miss Broadacres paid 
for the bride’s bonnet and dress, and the Squire furnished their lodgings 
at his own expense.” 

How long Margaret might have continued her garrulous harrative I 
know not. I cut it short by taking off Commissioner Lin’s splendid robe, 
ensconcing myself in a great coat, and a Mackintosh over it; putting on 
my antigropeloi, and, enjoining on Margaret that she must on no account 
go to bed, nor open the door to anyone except with the chain on, I 
sallied forth into the dark, on the errand of helping the naughty husband 
of little Alice Fenton. 

Into the dark! What a night that was! Darkness that might be 
felt was around, above, and beneath me. At last, after floundering in 
mud-pools innumerable, I reached the gas-lighted portion of the city. The 
sleety rain fell in torrents. Not a passenger did I meet—not even a drowsy 
watchman crying the hour. They had all retired into their boxes, by way 
of setting an example of quiet, like good citizens, to thieves and loiterers. 
At last I reached the base of the hill on which stands our Castle— 
onee a centre of feudal pomp and revelry, now a grim county gaol. I 
thought of what it had been in past times, when the Montacutes, Counts 
of Eastminster, had bearded the Plantagenets from this very stronghold ; 
of the great Duke of Eastminster in Queen Anne’s reign, who never started 
from it for London without a retinue of a hundred mounted tenantry ; of 
the adventurous Duchess, who used to boast that she had danced with the 
first Napoleon after the peace of Amiens, and driven a coach and six at 
fall gallop down that precipitous descent. I thought of the change of the 
building to its present ignominious use, and of the remark of the facetious 
Judge Balderson, complaining of the defective ventilation of the hall where 
the Assizes were held, “ that because culprits were hung at the top of the 
Keep, he saw no reason why judge and jury, barristers and attorneys, and 
the public generally, were to be asphyxiated inside.” Let no critic blame 
me for these wandering thoughts. At no time is the imagination more 
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busy than when one walks abroad at midnight in a pelting, pitiless rain, 
through the streets of a medizval city. Who knows but that the ghosts 
of past ages flit in the gloom, and revisit the spots where, some as 
municipal workmen, some as warriors, and some as priests, they laid, 
amidst many a sharp fight, strong and deep, the foundation of our national 
greatness | 

I was roused from this reverie of historical romance by the voice of 
Great Tom of the cathedral sounding out one, two, three twelve,— 
midnight ; and answered by the weaker bells of all the twenty-seven 
churches of our catholic city, among which I distinguished, not without 
pride, the tenor of St. Peter ad Vincula. ‘“ Twelve o'clock!” said I, 
“‘ Parchment will be gone to bed !” 

Parchment, Parchment, and Tryiton, had been my confidential solicitors 
ever since the Dean and Chapter had made me Rector of St. Peter’s, 
Their town-house and offices were close to the Castle. Ido not say that 
they chose this spot like vultures that scented the prey; but because it 
was nigh to the market-place, in the very navel of the city. They declined 
criminal business, as it is called, except on rare and grand occasions, and 
preferred the civil side. In fact, like all good attorneys, they prevented 
litigation ; and while they did their duty by their numerous clients, they 
softened asperities, subdned bad passions, and, by their knowledge 
of its uncertainty, kept their constituents, if so I may call them, out 
of law. 

Their house was a vast mansion, built of mighty wood-framing, 
with five gables fronting the street, and from each gable the black water 
poured like a mill-race. The family had evidently not retired to rest, for 
from every window glanced the cheerful lights. I gave a hard pull at the 
bell ; but for some moments nobody answered. I could not help realizing 
the lucrative business they enjoyed. ‘‘ Office of the Bishop’s Registry ;” 
** Prerogative Office.” Do not doors represent people? And is there not 
an indefinable affinity between knockers and the inhabitants who live 
behind them? I am sure I can pick out every Quaker’s house in my 
parish, by the drab-look of the front entrance. At last a yellow-plush of 
blameless costume opened the door. “Is your master at home and disen- 
gaged 2” ‘At home, but engaged.” Did you ever call on an attorney 
who was not engaged? I was shown into one of the offices—a large 
room, very dusty, with a map of the county on one side, and on the oppo- 
site side shelves on shelves of tin boxes, which, unless they lied, held the 
title-deeds of all the great families for twenty miles round Eastminster. 
Soon, in came Parchment, junior—an active, genial man, but not without 
a soupcon of finesse in his countenance—looking as though he could sell 
the cradle-nest of the very Pelhams to a successful tallow-chandler, or, to 
use an expressive Americanism, polish a swindler off the face of all 


creation. 
“My dear Dr. Umpleby,” said he, holding out both his hands to 
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welcome me, “to what chance in the world are we indebted for the 
pleasure of seeing you at this hour,.on this awful night ?” 

I did not wait for him to dilate on the tempest blowing without, nor 
the sounds of revelry within; I rushed at once into the middle of my 
story. “‘ He must know something of Virtue. Virtue was a handsome 
youth. He had saved one life at least, and much property, at the fire. 
He was not a common robber. He had been, perhaps, led astray by 
seeing what went on around him.” But why need I repeat all I said ? 
What would you have said under like circumstances ? 

“The case of Virtue,” replied Parchment. ‘ Yes, I know all about 
it. The High Sheriff was speaking of it to me this morning. You are 
aware (which I was not) that Mr. Broadacres is Sheriff this year. He is 
evidently interested in Virtue’s favour. It is too late to do anything in the 
matter to-night. In fact we rarely, if ever, undertake the defence of a 
criminal. But there is a neighbour of ours who gets off half the scoundrels 
in the county, and who, I really believe, will work up the case of this 
unfortunate man, as much from motives of pure charity as from profes- 
sional enthusiasm. But, let me be candid with you, I fear it will go 
hard with Virtue. You see, there was a fearful amount of plunder on that 
memorable night of the fire, and I hear that the Government are deter- 
mined to make an example of him—the only one they have caught. Well; 
there is no knowing ””—this was murmured as by a man thinking aloud. 
“And now I must go. Let us both join the ladies.” 

He looked as though he had just come from whirling in a delicious 
waltz, and I observed his white kid gloves in his hand. 

‘Many, many thanks,” said I; ‘but”’—and I felt the dampness of 
my steaming inexpressibles—‘ I must beg to be excused.” 

“ Ah, well; breakfast with me to-morrow morning, at nine precisely, 
and I am at your service for one hour. One hour: but, I regret to say, no 
more, for we have an important consultation in a will case.” 

1 thanked him, bade him good night, and sallied out into the storm. 

At home, as old Pepys would have said. No conversation with 
Margaret, though she evidently wished me to give her some account 
of my adventure. When engaged in law, let me advise every one 
not to be over-communicative to ancient women-servants. Fatigued 
and dispirited—overwhelmed with a secret dread that I had under- 
taken more for that poor weeping wife than I could fulfil with credit 
to myself and advantage to her husband—thinking what his emotions 
must be in his cold and solitary cell, amidst the howling wind, I retired 
to bed,—not to rest, rather to indulge half-waking dreams, in which my 
next Sunday’s sermon seemed to be preached before the Judge and Jury in 
the Court of Assize. Then a horrible nightmare, in which, as the French 
say, I assisted at a public execution, Then weeks, months, years, of per- 
sonal disgrace and misery, the details of which I vainly endeavour to 
recall; then total unconsciousness ; then the cheerful voice of Margaret 

GG 
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bringing a cup of coffee; and then the brilliant morning sun, walking 
up the eastern hills like a giant refreshed, and throwing his beams, as if 
he cared nothing for their priceless value or the woes of mankind, with 
lavish exuberance through the closed white curtains of my chamber win- 
dow. The tempest had exhausted itself. A few broken clouds in the 
horizon were all that remained of the tumultuous squadrons which all 
night long had battled in the sky. The trees were dripping with mois- 
ture and glancing with radiance. Ah, I could not help musing, what 
would our Constable give to paint that coruscating elm? I was soon 
washed, shaved, and attired in the bran-new suit I had bonght for the 
Archdeacon’s visitation. On coming down stairs I found Mrs. Virtue, 
paler and prettier than ever—looking the more interesting to me because 
utterly woe-begone, and waiting for the promised interview. 

“Oh, Dr. Umpleby,” she exclaimed, ‘ how kind of you to have gone 
to Mr. Parchment’s last night! I saw and watched you, Sir. I could 
not rest; and I went just to look at that awful Castle, and to think that 
perhaps my husband was near one of the windows from which the light 
glistened in the storm. I saw you, Sir, go into Mr. Parchment’s. Oh, 
Sir, you went for our sakes. God bless you, Sir! and if ever you want 
help, may He aid you in your extremity, as you have aided me in 
mine !” 

What is it that makes poor people sometimes so eloquent, and speak 
such sound, nervous English? We must discuss that question at some 
future time. Meanwhile, I commend it to the notice of the friends of 
popular education. 

As I wanted to keep my appointment punctually with my worthy 
lawyer, I merely replied, ‘‘ Mrs. Virtue, mind that you are in attendance 
at the Court, with all your friends, precisely when it opens at ten 
o'clock. Take care that Mr. Wilton is there, or at least Mr. Kidder- 
minster; ask Mr. Jones to come, and, if possible, to bring his desk ; and 
above all, see to Mrs. Browne and THE BABY.” 

“ Sir,” she replied, ‘they will all be there—I am sure of it ; for Mr. 
Wilton, Mr. Jones, and Mrs. Browne have faithfully promised me !” 

“So far, so good,” said I; “and now I must be off, for it wants 
only a quarter of an hour to the time I pledged myself to meet Mr. 
Parchment.” 

Away I went to Parchment’s. The sky, the air, the trees, the old 
over-hanging houses, laughed with myriad dimples in the pure morning 
light. My footsteps bounded elastic over the already dried pavement. I 
had a good faith and hope in my breast, that, after all, poor Virtue’s case 
might not turn out so badly. Why is it that we have, amidst so many 
disappointments and trials of life, such a profound confidence in one’s 
self, especially if we are a beneficed clergyman ? 

So, in my personal vanity, I arrived at Parchment’s. 

The coolness, and—must I confess it >—the indifference of Parchment 
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to realize the emotions of me, his client, at once perplexed and annoyed me. 
He pressed on me every dainty. He was cordial, joyous, and I had almost 
said boisterous, in his exuberance of spirits. ‘ What would I take? 
What could he help me to?” If we clergymen felt the full breadth, 
depth, and height of our responsibilities, and the imperfect manner in 
which we too often discharge them, I suppose we should be of all men 
most miserable. 8o, it may be presumed, is the case with lawyers. What 
tremendous issues, affecting the prdperty, the character, the liberty—nay, 
the very life of their clients, hang upon their wit, skill, and industry ! 
Yet, there was Parchment breakfasting as if he had not a elient on the 
face of the earth. He perceived the pre-occupation of my thoughts, and 
said, with kindly warmth, ‘‘ Now, Doctor, Iam at your service. Let us go 
at once to Getemoff’s.” Nor had we far to walk. His offices were in the 
next street. Around the door stood a crowd of unwashed vagabonds, 
reeking of gin and tobacco, friends and witnesses of his criminal clients— 
some of whom looked as if they would swear through thick and thin to any 
falsehood. That door had once been covered with green cloth ; but it was 
all worn off within the range of the greasy fists which had been often pressed 
against the spring that opened it. We were soon within the shrine 
and penetralia of the establishment. Lawyers have a kind of free- 
masonry, which makes them accessible to each other; and, in a moment 
after entering the house, we saw, standing before a high desk near a table 
covered with papers, Getemoff himself. How neat, refined, and unexcep- 
tionable were his manner and dress! Who could have thought that that 
quiet gentlemanly man was the swindler’s and burglar’s select and favourite 
advocate? If a criticism be allowed on him, I should have said that his 
gold chains were a trifle too ponderous, and the diamond rings on his 
fingers might have been less showy. 

Parchment began the conversation. ‘ He had come about Virtue. 
Though at the eleventh hour, would Getemoff undertake his defence ? 
The worthy clergyman of his parish felt a kindly interest in his welfare. 
He was not a common thief. All expenses would be cheerfully defrayed,” 
&e. &e. I believe that generous, good-natured solicitor of mine meant to 
defray them all himself; and I felt secretly ashamed for having mentally 
growled at his iwsouciance over the breakfast-table. 

“The case of Virtue~ah, yes,” said Getemoff, “ I know all about it.” 
(These Assize city lawyers always know the particulars of every case !) 
“There are plenty of witnesses on the Crown side, If I had been econ- 
sulted a week ago, I might have made something of the defence. My 
dear Sir, it is too late. I should only be taking the money of this excel- 
lent clergyman” (oh, the sly man!) “for nothing, without any good 
result. I really must decline having anything to do with the matter.” 

My friend Parchment looked at his watch. He was “due” for the 
consultation in the great will case. We left Getemoff’s with some little 
precipitation. 
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*T cannot do anything more at present,” said Parchment; “ but 
this is what I advise: we have the eminent Serjeant Barke down from 
London in the matter of this disputed will. Perhaps our trial will not 
come on to-day. I will explain to him all we know about Virtue, and I 
think I can persuade him to undertake the defence of the poor man. He 
has a kind heart, and we have some slight claim on his good offices. 
Meanwhile, go yourself and see Virtue. Ask him to dictate to you his 
story about this telescope, and bring the paper, when written, to me. If 
I am not at our office, you will find me somewhere about the Courts.” 

So away I went to the Castle, thinking how I should pen memoranda 
which were to be the brief of the eminent Serjeant! Why, he might be 
Lord Chancellor some day, and what was St. Peter’s ad Vincula to the 
livings in the gift of that illustrious dignitary? Get thee behind me, 
Satan ! 

After ringing long and loud, as romance writers say, at the bell, I was 
answered by the stealthy look of a turnkey through a barred grating. He 
knew and recognized me, and, opening the door, heard my request to see 
Virtue immediately. ‘Step in here, Sir, and I will go and fetch the 
Governor, Mr. Keys.” 

The room into which he introduced me was barely furnished: but it 
had some peculiar decorations. Over the chimney-piece was a view of 
Paramatta, in New South Wales, the legacy of a convict to future 
prisoners, hy way of showing them to what a delightful locality they might 
be banished. I recognized the church, with its two towers, built by the 
exertions of the noble wife of Governor Macquarrie, who did so much to 
raise the social status of the transported convicts. God bless the memory 
of that lady! She was called the Semiramis of Sydney, for she found it a 
cantonment of wood, and left it a city of brick! Ona shelf running 
round three sides of the room were busts of our chief Eastminster criminals 
—casts moulded just after they had been hanged, and before their bodies 
were “buried within the precincts of the gaol.” There was the grim 
countenance of Shagbag, who had murdered his wife, cut her body to 
pieces, and taken her head in a silk handkerchief to church before he 
threw the terrible parcel into the river. There grinned the ghastly face 
of——But why should I particularize all that array? I am not writing a 
calendar of the criminals of our highly moral county. I am thankful to 
say, that most of them were neither born nor bred among us; and why 
they should have made our neighbourhood the theatre of their abominable 
exploits Heaven only knows! Was the husband of Alice Fenton to be 
confounded with such as these ? 

While I was thus musing, the turnkey returned. “ Mr. Keys was not 
in the Castle ; nor was Virtue. They had gone to the Court. There wasa 
subterranean communication, but he could not take me through it ; nor, if 
he could have done so, was it a seemly thing for me to go. He would 
advise me to proceed to the Court by the usual way to see Mr. Keys; and 
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Mr. Keys would, he was sure, and that with pleasure, as I was a well- 
known clergyman, introduce me to the prisoner with whom I wished to 
converse.” | 

So I went out of the Castle, somewhat relieved when I felt the fresh, 
free, untainted breezes blowing around me—for the atmosphere of the 
gaol had an indescribable smell of greasy broth, stale and unprofitable ; 
to which was added the flavour of damp fustian and half-burnt lamp-oil. 

Now I am at the Court. I have passed a group of bedizened javelin- 
men. I am mingled with a crowd of unclean witnesses. I catch a glimpse 
of Mrs. Virtue, and a man with a desk, and a stout woman with a dis- 
proportionate small baby whimpering in her arms. I find my way barred 
by a row of high pews, such as Judge Hale who invented them, and Bishop 
Rochette, who defended them, would have delighted in, and which the 
Ecelesiological Society, abhorrent, would have burnt to ashes. Not far 
off, but for the aforesaid pews utterly unapproachable, sits in a pew by 
himself Mr. Keys. His pew is at right-angles to the pock—a pew with a 
large looking-glass over it, and a row of bunches of rosemary on what I 
may call the book-board in front. An unhappy-looking postman has just 
taken his stand in that fearful dock, and behind him sit two turnkeys, for 
fear he should faint or throw a boot at the Judge, or otherwise misbehave 
himself. I vainly endeavour to reach Keys. The man who keeps the 
first pew-door declares it as much as his place is worth to let me 
through. As to progress, it is barred to me as much as the way into the 
citadel of Badajoz was closed to the forlorn hope in the memorable siege. 
Just then, amidst murmurs of suppressed applause, enters, from behind a 
large moreen curtain which enshrouds a door, a gentleman in full Court 
costume, with a glittering sword at his side—but whether its coruscations 
are flung out by diamonds, or by steel studs, who can tell? It is the 
High Sheriff. Before taking his seat of honour close to the chair which 
the Judge will shortly occupy, he glances round the hall. He sees me, 
and waves a white hand from out a rich garniture of ruffles, in token of 
recognition. My enemy, the doorkeeper, now acts as if it were as 
much as his place is worth if he does not remove every barrier 
between me and Squire Broadacres. In another moment I am standing 
beside him on the bench, and he is shaking hands with me. I explain 
my errand, 

‘““Ah! how kind of you! I would have done more, but, my official 
position! Lunch with us at one. Vermilion, the great painter, whose 
picture of the Interior of St. Gudule’s at Brussels created such a sensa- 
tion at the last Exhibition, will be of our party. The Judge is a perfect 
mine of classical learning and forensic wit.” 

His words, though meant to breathe hospitality and good humour, 
were to me gall and wormwood. ‘They were like the seething of a kid in 
its mother’s milk, ‘ I want,”’ said I, “to speak to Mr. Keys. How can 
I get at him ?” 
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We'll soon manage that,” replied the Sheriff. ‘Mr. Redtape, will 
you give me your assistance? See that Dr. Umpleby is introduced to 
Mr. Keys, and do what the Doctor tells you.” 

The good-natured Under-Sheriff, evidently perceiving that I had some 
scheme of benevolence in my head, at once conducted me to the pew in 
which sat, in grim solitude, the Governor of the goal. 

“ Mr. Keys,” said I, “1 am the clergyman of St. Peter’s, and I want 
a few minutes’ conversation with Virtue, one of your prisoners, and about 
to be tried on a charge of stealing a telescope.” 

Introduced by the Under-Sheriff, I felt strong in my position, and sat 
down by the Governor’s side in the high pew. Let me now describe in 
detail what followed, that, if Serjeant Barke should see and peruse this 
narrative, he may mentally excuse me for the incoherence of the first and 
last brief I ever drew. 

First, in came the Judge—a man with a pensive, intellectual counte- 
nance, almost bending beneath the heavy amplitudes of his official robes. 
Then a host of magistrates and county magnates. 

He had just taken .his seat, and was beginning to try the dishonest 
postman, when Keys called out, “ Silence in the court !””—to apologise, I 
suppose, for his own noise—and then, sotto voce, “ John, call up Virtue !” 

Virtue did not immediately make his appearance. There yawned a 
great gulf behind the dock, beneath which was a dark pandemonium, and 
down some ladder, John, whoever he might be, vanished into space. 

Now came on my ear a confused murmur of official jargon :—‘“ You 
shall well and truly try, and true deliverance make, between our Sovereign 
Lord the King and the prisoner at the bar, s’welp 

John.—* Please, Sir, Virtue is below.” 

Keys.—* Let him come up, then.” 

Jargon.—‘‘ Gentlemen, are you all sworn? Answer to your names— 
John Twelvetrees ?” 

Twelvetrees— Here.” 

Just then Virtue appeared, combing his hair with a dirty pocket-comb, 
thinking that he was about to be tried, and that his chance of acquittal 
depended on the arrangement of his whiskers and moustache. I looked 
at the handsome man, and understood at once why he was called CLovis 
VIRTUE! 

** Virtue,” said I, “ I am unknown to you, and you to me, I am the 
parson of St. Peter’s, and your wife has asked me to help you in your great 
trouble.” I was now in a solemn, legal assembly, and I used the word 
PARSON to designate my office. Did not I once think of “going in for 
Law ” at the University? and does not Blackstone say that the clergy- 
man is persona parochie ? 

Virtue-—“‘I am innocent, Sir, as a babe unborn.” That is the 
stereotyped symbol of innocence in the vocabulary of’ all culprits. ‘« Every- 
body, Sir, was taking a keepsake at the fire. I did not steal anything, 
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Sir. O that Mr. Jones was here! He would speak for me, he would, 
Sir!” 

Myseif.— He is here. Your heroic wife has done wonders for you. 
All your friends and employers are here.” 

He wept bitterly. 

Official Jargon.—< How say you, gentlemen? Is the prisoner at the 
bar guilty, or not guilty ?” 

Myself.— Virtue, am I to write down that you maintain you did not 
take the telescope ?” 

Virtue.—* O Sir, please Sir, I am not a thief, Sir! I took nothing, 
Sir. Iam sure you would not come and tempt me to confess, Sir. I 
plead Not Guilty, Sir. I did my best at that fire, Sir. O Sir! are you 
indeed my friend ?” 

The unhappy man then told me a long, rigmarole story, of which I did 
not believe more than one-half; but, remembering that it is a maxim in 
English law that it is not right to deem a man guilty till he is proved so 
on evidence, I wrote down, amidst all the interruption of the proceedings 
around me, as much of the tale as appeared fairly probable, on a large, 
official-looking sheet of foolscap paper, and sallied forth with it to find 
Parchment. 

I found him, not without trouble. The will case was not to come on 
for a day or two: so Serjeant Barke had gone to the barrister’s circle, and 
was reatly to defend Virtue as soon as he received instructions. Parch- 
ment read my brief, and declared that it was much better than many he had 
seen drawn by a regular attorney. This I very much doubted. Then he 
folded the great sheet of paper in a formal manner, and wrote something 
on the front, which I understood to be—‘“ Serjeant Barke; Parchment, 
Parchment and Tryiton: Twenty Guineas.” Of the precise details I 
am not sure, for no time was to be lost. He did not show the document 
to me; but rushed into the Court. 

He was absent a few minutes, which seemed hours to me. On his 
return he said : 

“Doctor, I have shown your paper to the Serjeant. He admires its 
ingenuity, and sends all sorts of complimentary messages to you. You 
ought to have been a lawyer. But he has also read the depositions on 
the other side. The Crown people, with great liberality, have allowed 
him to investigate their case. Virtue has not the shadow of a chance. 
The depositions are too strong and conclusive. Virtue must plead 
*Gurty;’ and then the Crown, after his witnesses to character have 
been heard, and your baby-and-desk evidence has been duly appreciated, 
will join in a recommendation that Virtue’s punishment shall be as light 
as the ends of public justice will permit.” 

My own sense of rectitude and truth fully coincided with the opinion 
of my confidential solicitor ; so nothing more at present was to be done, 
but to see Virtue, and to tell him that he must plead according to my 
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instructions. I soon threaded the labyrinth that led into Mr. Keys’ pew. 
Virtue was again summoned by the all-powerful John. He came up the 
dark ladder and stood by my side. ’ 

I told him, briefly and emphatically, what he must do and say. “0, 
Sir,” was his anxious reply, looking into my eyes as if he would read my 
inmost heart—‘ O, Sir, I believe that you are my friend! I will do what 
you desire; but, Sir, it is hard lines, Sir; it is hard lines !” 

* Never mind, Virtue; do what is right, and leave the consequences. 
You are not without friends.” 

So I Jeft him, and made my way out of the Court to find Parcament, 
to narrate our conversation, and to wait, not without hope, the issue of 
events. 

I could not find him anywhere in the precincts of the hated Castle. 
At his office I sought for him in vain. So I returned tothe Court. The 
Sheriff had ordered me not to enter by the public doorway—a huge Norman 
arch of modern construction—but by a gate in the Castle-yard. His card 
was my passport, and through a group of javelinmen I reached the magis- 
trates’ door. Here a new and unexpected horror for a moment detained 
me. Lying on two parallel benches, with some cushions disposed asa 
litter, was an apoplectic juryman, who had been taken ill just after the 
trial of the delinquent postman. His eyes were fixed, glaring with a 
strange incandescent lustre. He was totally unconscious, and his mouth, 
wide open, was gasping for breath. Two or three of our chief Hast- 
minster apothecaries were stauding round him, trying with benevolent 
activity to restore his senses. I passed them with a short unceremonious 
greeting, mounted a flight of broad, well-carpeted stairs, pushed aside the 
moreen curtain, and in a moment was standing on the elevated magis- 
trates’ bench, overlooking the crowded Court. For an instant I was 
struck with profound reverence and astonishment. By my side sat the 
English Law personified in the wise, learned, and impartial Judge ; the 
graceful and gentlemanlike Sheriff, in whose ancient blood was mingled 
that of the stately and religious Norman, the bright and jovial Saxon, the 
fair-haired, far-wandering Scandinavian; and in the opulence, the charac- 
ter of the select representatives of our great county families. In the Jury, 
despite of some stupid countenances, I beheld the practical good sense, 
the out-spoken honesty, of our municipality. In the thronged Bar were the 
materials for any amount of legal finesse, and the “potentiality” of the keenest 
intellectual gladiatorship. Nor were Vice and Crime unrepresented there. 
In the seething gallery over the dock, where stood, or rather leaned, poor 
Virtue, pale as ashes, lolled a loathsome group of over-dressed, yet slatternly 
women, some drinking drams, and others leering with blood-shot eyes at their 
companions in wickedness. While among the witnesses and spectators 
behind and below the barristers’ seats were the representatives of all orders 
and conditions of men in the city, from the respectable Mr.. Wilton to the 
beer-house keeper, who was ready to swear an alibi in favour of any 
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delinquent customer. The Judge was concluding his sad task of passing 
sentence on the husband of my favourite :— 

“Tt was a painful thing,” said he, “to see a man who had hitherto 
borne a high and unimpeachable character placed in such a degrading 
situation. He trusted that all present would see and avoid the terrible 
consequences of deviating, were it but a hair’s breadth, from the simple, 
straight path of honesty. Here was a man,” &c. &e. ‘ The sentence of the 
Court was, that John Virtue would be imprisoned, and kept to hard labour, 
for seven days.” 

** Seven years transportation for cribbing a telescope that would have 
been dust and ashes in a few minutes! that’s what I call a terribly severe 
sentence, Dr. Umpleby,” exclaimed an old county magistrate, who was 
very hard of hearing. 

“Seven days,” was my reply ; “seven days only |” 

* Seven years, on my honour!” rejoined the deaf man. 

Our conversation was interrupted by the rising of the Court. 

“Make way for the Judge! Make way for the Judge!” shouted the 
Under-Sheriffs, in solid and peremptory tones. 

I set out on my return home; slowly sauntering along our old- 
fashioned streets, watching the slanting rays of the afternoon sun as 
they sported with capricious gambols on the peaked roofs of the 
timbered houses with which Eastminster abounds, while I pondered on 
the romance of history in which I had borne so unexpected a part. On 
reaching the gate of the Rectory, Margaret met me with jubilant laughter. 

“OQ, Sir,” she exclaimed, the big tears standing in her kind eyes, 
“ Virtue is here, with little Alice! They are embracing each other in the 
kitchen, and longing to bless and thank you together for the assistance 
you have rendered to that naughty man !” 

Virtue, Margaret !”’ was my startled reply; ‘ Virtue is in prison for 
seven days; he has either escaped, or it is his ghost !” 

“Nothing of the sort,” was Margaret’s prompt rejoinder; “ the 
Assizes began eight days ago: they count the beginning of a man’s 
sentence from the first day of Assize, and so, as soon as the trial was over, 
the turnkey told Virtue he might go! You may just imagine, Sir, he was 
not long in obeying that welcome order ;—but here he comes with that 
sweet, dear child-wife of his, and he may speak for himself, like a good- 
for-nothing as he is, and always will be!” 

And, sure enough, out came Virtue from the front door, and his wife, 
all radiant, by his side. 

She fell on her knees at my feet, unconscious of and unheeding the 
rough gravel (our Eastminster gravel is little better than shingle, and 
never binds), caring nothing for the broad grins of half a dozen scape- 
grace lads of the parish school, who had scrambled on to the garden wall 
to get a glimpse of the domestic drama. 

_“ O, how shall we ever be thankful enough to you, dear, generous, 
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reverend Sir, for what you have done for us to-day!” She would have 
said more, but her voice sank; she fainted away, and fell prostrate and 
pale, like one suddenly dead! The gigantic hirsute husband had, I doubt 
not, a good peasant’s speech in his head: but he said not a word. A 
great tear stood in each eye; and, taking up his little wife in his strong 
arms as if she had been a baby, he bore her into the kitchen. The 
homily I meant to preach to them was never delivered. So this story will 
never have its moral properly expanded in well-chosen words. 

They were at church next Sunday, and both stayed to the Holy Com- 
munion. A week afterwards they came to bid me good by. A ship was 
to sail from Barmouth to Sydney, with emigrants, and they had taken 
steerage passages. The baby was flourishing. Some months after I heard 
that Virtue was likely to be elected Member of the Legislative Council of 
New South Wales, as being the tallest and best-looking working-man in 
the district where he resides—and, I might add, the least educated. Serjeant 
Barke has been since appointed Attorney-General ; but he has never re- 
commended me to a vacant canonry (and there have been three since) in 
our cathedral. One was given to the son-in-law, aged twenty four years and 
three days, of our Honourable and Right Reverend Bishop ; one to Professor 
Sandstone ; and one to an eccentric neighbour, whose great claim was, 
that he had written a volume casting doubts upon the Pentateuch. I 
never could obtain any bill of costs from Messrs. Parchment. Whether 


they or Squire Broadacres paid those twenty guineas, or whether the 
Serjeant refused them, I could never learn. And thus “ explicit,” as 
Bishop Percy’s ballads say, the narrative of MY FIRST AND LAST APPEAR- 
ANCE AT THE Eastminster Assizzes. But I have had my reward. 
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REPORT OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSIONERS, 


Tue Report of the Commissioners for inquiring into the state of Popular 
Education in England is now fully before the public, the results of the 
investigation being embodied in the somewhat formidable aspect of six 
octavo volumes of goodly proportions. Of these the first volume contains 
what, by way of distinction, we may designate as the ‘“ Report-proper” 
of the Commissioners. Of the remaining volumes (which were issued 
some weeks subsequently), three are occupied with the Reports of 
the Assistant Commissioners on the state of education in the several dis- 
tricts assigned to them; and the last two volumes with the Evidence 
which the Commissioners collected from a wide variety of sources, in illus- 
tration or confirmation of the many topics they have discussed in their 
Report. These volumes, in addition to the valuable information they 
embody, are important, as furnishing us with the means of determining 
how far the conclusions arrived at by the Commissioners are borne out by 
the evidence. But it is the Report of the Commissioners which must be 
necessarily regarded with the greatest interest, as it is the official embodiment 
of the conclusions deduced from the inquiry, and of the Recommendations 
founded on them which are submitted to the decision of the Legislature. 
On this ground, we intend limiting our present notice to the first volume. 
We shall attempt simply to give an outline of the changes which the 
Commissioners suggest in the administration of public money for the 
promotion of Education in England, accompanying it by such observations 
as the more general features of the Report enable us to offer. 

As a whole, we think the volume before us justifies the expectations 
which educationists, and the portion of the public interested in education, 
entertained of the Commission, from the constitution and appointment of 
the inquiring body. The Education Commission was one of the remanets 
of “work untouched,” bequeathed by their predecessors in office to the 
Derby Administration on the accession of the latter to power in 1858. 
Whether exemplifying the truth of the old adage, ‘‘ New brooms sweep 
clean,”’ or from other causes, the Conservative Ministry certainly put on their 
very prettiest behaviour as it respects this education inquiry ; and the 
manner in which the Commission was appointed, and its object promoted, 
is highly creditable to Lord Derby’s Government. There was no “ sham” 
in the matter—no keeping of the promise in the letter with no more of 
reality about it than was necessary to save appearances. The result was 
a Commission which, in the elements of which it was made up, was 
entitled to, as in fact it obtained, the confidence of the promoters of 
education throughout the country—representing as it did all leading 
varieties of educational opinion, and endowed with ample appliances for 
doing that which hitherto never had been done in England—concentrating 
into one digested whole all the information which up to this time lay in 
disjointed fragments, scattered over the broad surface of the education 
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question. In this, as in many other respects, the Report comes up to the 
anticipations raised by its antecedents. It takes a large and compre- 
hensive view of the whole subject of Popular Education, and if its Recom- 
mendations do not realize all that educational theory would indicate as a 
perfect model, it proposes changes which, in the aggregate, and still more 
in their results on the future of education, amount to a complete revolu- 
tion on its existing administration. This, to give an illustration, is 
especially the case as it regards endowed schools and small charities— 
educational and non-educational. The first step, too, is taken towards 
localizing the control of education by a proposal—(to which, in the sequel, 
we shall advert more in detail)—to transfer a large share of the functions 
at present centralized in the Committee of Council on Education to County 
and Borough Boards. We might add to examples of this kind; but as 
they will suggest themselves to our readers on a perusal of the Summary 
of Recommendations, which we give subsequently, it is unnecessary to 
multiply them here. We might indeed indicate, in the course of the 
Report, errors in conclusions, or point to special departments of the 
inquiry in which there are shortcomings ; but, after allowing them full 
weight in our estimate, we still have no hesitation in saying that the 
Report constitutes the most complete official document on the subject of 
education that has hitherto been put forth in this country. In fact, all that 
has up to this time been done, in England, in the way of education inquiry, 
has been done partially or imperfectly—or both. The Returns, for example, 
of 1817 and 1833 were necessarily partial in extent and imperfect in 
character; while the Census Education Returns of 1841-51 exhibited 
numbers only, leaving the quality of education—its adequacy, in fact, to 
existing social demands—altogether undetermined. But the great 
deficiency in past educational investigations is that to which we have 
already referred—that they have been wanting in that connection which 
enables us to take, as it were, a bird’s-eye view of the whole field of 
education inquiry in its several departments at any one instant of time. 
While the present Report supplies this want, it has, perhaps, a still higher 
value in what it is likely to suggest, than in that which it actually con- 
tains. It is impossible that such extensive changes as are implied in the 
recommendations embodied in this volume should not, with the aid of 
discussion, give such a direction to the tone of public thought as will be 
productive of highly-important results as it respects popular education. 
Viewed in this light, the present Report may be looked upon as a point 
from which, to use a nautical phrase, discussion and legislation will 
for many years to come “take their departure” in traversing the wide 
expanse of Education Reform. 

Turning, however, from general remarks to the Report itself, we find 
that, though embodying only the Commissioners’ conclusions and recom- 
mendations, the volume before us extends over 700 pages ; of which the 
Report (properly so called) occupies 552 pages: the remaining portion of 
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the volume being, for the most part, taken up with Statistics, illustrative 
or corroborative of the opinions advanced in the body of the Report. 
The arrangement of the multitudinous topics which a Report dealing with 
the whole of this question implies, is clear and methodical, and presents, 
in their independent treatment, facility of reference to special points. 

As to subject-matter, the Report, which is prefaced by an Introduction 
briefly yet clearly setting forth the machinery employed by the Commis- 
sioners to obtain information, is divided into six principal sections, or 
Parts. Of these, Part I. relates to the Education of the “ Independent 
Poor.” II. Of Pauper Children. III. Of Vagrants and Criminals. 
IV. State Schools: 7. e. Military or Naval. V. Charitable Endowments. 
VI. Statistics. Each Part is subdivided into Chapters, varying in 
number according to the variety of subjects which fall under the several 
general heads. Thus, the first Part comprises six Chapters, under which 
will be found a vast mass of information on the extent and quality of 
education in public and private schools throughout the country; the 
character and influence of the training given in Sunday and Evening 
Schools, the condition and qualifications of Teachers, and the attendance 
of scholars. Under the head, ‘‘ Education of Vagrants and Criminals,” are 
considered Industrial and Ragged Schools, and Reformatories. In Part V. 
Charitable Endowments are discussed under two heads—Educational 
Charities, and Charities at present not applicable to Education. In point 
of interest to the general public, this is the leading feature in the Report. 
The conclusions of the Commissioners on this department of their labours 
are more definite, and the changes suggested more thorough and effective, 
than those embodied in their recommendations on most of the other points 
which they discuss. The Education of Pauper Children, and Naval and 
Military Schools, are treated of at considerable length, and the information 
collected under these heads is highly interesting, as well as important in 
its character. 

On the manner in which these multifarious topics are handled there 
may be room for criticism and difference of opinion; but as to the spirit 
which the Commissioners bring to their discussion, and the candour and 
impartiality with which they have conducted the whole inquiry, there can 
be only one sentiment elicited by the perusal of the Report—that of 
approval. One illustration of the extent to which this candour is carried 
isfurnished in the fact, that, on all important points on which the Commis- 
sioners differed among themselves, the opinions of the minority, as well 
as the decisions of the majority, are placed on record in the Report. 

The practical issue of the labours of the Commission is embodied in 
the Recommendations, of which we now proceed to give a Summary :— 

As it respects common, or the education of the independent poor, the 
great principle or starting-point of the changes on the existing system is, 
that instead of, as at present, being dispensed solely by the Committee of 
Council, the aid to education shall, for the future, be derivable from two 
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sources—first, the general taxation of the country ; second, local or county 
rates. The former grant would be paid in consideration of the fulfilment 
of certain conditions by the managers of schools: the latter, in considera- 
tion of the attainment of a certain degree of knowledge by the children in 
the school during the preceding year. 

The machinery for the administration of the general grant is, as hereto- 
fore, the Privy Council; but for dispensing the local payments, a new 
agency is evoked in the suggested County and Borough Boards of Educa- 
tion. These local Boards are thus constituted:—The Court of Quarter 
Sessions is to elect a number of members, not exceeding twenty-four, being 
either Magistrates, or Chairmen or Vice-Chairmen of Boards of Guardians ; 
and the numbers thus elected are to elect other persons, not exceeding six. 
The number of ministers of religion on any Board is not to exceed one- 
third of the whole number. In corporate towns the appointment of the 
Board is vested in Town Councils, the number of members not to exceed 
six, of which not more than two shall be ministers of religion. The 
formation of Borough Boards is limited to corporate towns of not less 
than 40,000 inhabitants. To carry out the objects contemplated by the 
local Boards, County Examiners are to be appomted, on whom the duty 
will devolve of examining schools making application for the local grants 
—the subjects of examination being reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Subsequent recommendations are made by the Commissioners, with a 
view to meet the increase of schools throughout the country consequent 
on the adoption of the above principles; the general tendency of these 
recommendations being to render educational aid more accessible than it 
at present is to the poorer, less populous, and remote districts of the 
country, and to improve the existing machinery for the education of the 
poor, whether found in private or in public schools. 

With respect to endowments, the Report recommends that the present 
Charity Commissioners be converted into a department of the Privy 
Council, under the designation of the Committee of Council on Education 
and Charity ; and that the Privy Council be invested with the power, to be 
exercised through this Committee, of making ordinances for the improve- 
ment of Educational Charities, and for the conversion to education, wholly 
or in part, of charities which are useless or mischievous as at present 
applied. The ordinances are to be laid before the Trustees of the 
respective charities, with a right of appeal on their parts to a Committee 
of the Privy Council, “ different from the Education Committee.” The 
ordinances are subsequently to be submitted to Parliament in the schedule 
of a Bill similar in form to the Inclosure Acts. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the value of these changes, when it is 
considered that they extend to educational institutions throughout the 
country, the aggregate revenue of which amounts to £312,544; and to 
non-educational charities, the income of which has been ascertained to be 
not less than £101,113-—- charities which are devoted to objects not mere) 
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useless, but which are active agencies in pauperizing and demoralizing the 
population for whose professed benefit they were instituted. That these 
terms are not too strong as applied to charities distributed in the form, 
sometimes of bread, clothing, or other articles, sometimes in money 
appears but too plainly, from evidence supplied to the Commissioners, of 
which the following are specimens:—In St. Paul’s, Bristol, Mr. John 
Cousins, Vestryman, says—‘ Small charities, from £1 to £6, pauperize 
the people; they destroy the sense of shame, and the deserving people 
cannot get them.” In St. Augustine the Less, Bristol, the Vicar says— 
“There are numbers among the poor who have made themselves acquainted 
with the terms, requirements, &c., of the gifts in the hands of the Charity 
Trustees and Vestries; and these, though not always the most deserving, 
by dint of unceasing importunities and other contrivances, are wonderfully 
successful.” In the parish of Stanton-upon-Wye, in Herefordshire— 
“the whole of one, and not the least populous, part of the parish, called 
‘Little London’—a number of wretched huts built of timber—owes its 
construction to the congregation on the spot of a wretched population, in 
order to qualify themselves to become recipients of the ‘ Jarvis Charity.’” 

To the Report before us pertains the distinguished merit of suggesting 
an effective, because cheap and easily accessible, machinery for cleansing 
this Augean stable, which up to the present time has withstood all legis- 
lative efforts at getting rid of its foul impurities. 

Of other departments of education on which the Commissioners have 
made suggestions, a brief notice will suffice. With respect to the educa- 
tion of Pauper Children, the Report recommends the establishment of 
separate district schools for in-door children; and in the case of out-door 
paupers, that the education of the child be a condition of the relief of the 
parent. Under the head “Education of Vagrants and Criminals,” the Com- 
missioners suggest the extension of the Scotch Act (17 & 18 Vic. ¢. 74) 
to England ; “‘ Ragged Schools being regarded, as at present, as provisional 
institutions, constantly tending to become elementary schools.” The 
suggestions for the improvement of State Schools refer principally to Naval 
Schools. They are, the establishment of a Normal School at Greenwich, 
the introduction of the Pupil-Teacher system into schools under the 
Admiralty, and the establishment of three classes of Royal Navy School- 
masters. Evening Schools are also recommended to be held on board Her 
Majesty’s ships. Suggestions are embodied in the course of the Report 
for remedying evasions of the Printworks and Collieries Acts, and for 
the more perfect organization and extension of EveninG Scuoous. 

One of the principal difficulties that beset the existing administration 
of State aid to education is its cost; and not less, perhaps, the indefinite 
amount of expenditure which the extension of the present system seems 
to imply. The parliamentary grant for 1860 was £800,000. This sum 
is expended in the support of not more than two-fifths of the existing 
schools and one-half the number of scholars under instruction throughout 
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the country, besides assisting in the support of thirty-two colleges for the 
preparation of duly-qualified masters. Much, then, remains to be done in 
order to render the system universal; and the cost of its extension, so as 
to fulfil the condition of providing education for the whole people (restrict- 
ing the term, of course, to its poorer classes) is estimated by the Com- 
missioners at £2,100,000 a year. Other authorities referred to in the 
Report place the future expenditure at a much higher estimate than that 
given above—Dr. Temple, in particular, stating, that ‘the tendency of 
the present system was, by constant relaxation of its conditions, to attain 
the enormous sum of £5,000,000.”’ Even the Commissioners appear to 
think their estimate may be exceeded ; for they say, “it is desirable pre- 
viously to consider the possibility that the expenditure on the present 
system may even exceed this calculation.” In fact, the conclusion indi- 
cated in the Report is, that the present system is necessarily so compli- 
cated and cumbrous as to present great, if not insuperable, difficulties to 
its extension over the whole country except at a cost to which no definite 
limits can be assigned. Mr. Lingen, the Secretary of the Committee of 
Council, in his examination before the Commissioners, gives us full and 
satisfactory explanation on this point. ‘‘ I think,” he says, “if you were 
to follow out the present system, with its local and denominational sub- 
division, and with its detailed appropriations, it would break down at its 
centre, unless you provided a much greater establishment than either 
Parliament or the country would be willing, in the long run, to agree to.” 
In these, as in other respects, the scheme proposed in the Report 
presents great advantages. The Commissioners, by a careful enumeration 
of the various expenses under distinct heads, show the total cost of their 
plan to be £1,058,400 a-year. This amount, they add, is based on 
providing education for 1,500,000 children, and “ would not be exceeded 
for several years.” But of this total cost it is to be observed, that, by 
the scheme suggested in the Report, £630,000 only will fall on the general 
revenue of the country, while the difference, or £428,000, will be charged 
on local taxation—i.e., on the county rates—being about 14d. per £1 
on the annual value of the rateable property in England. This distribution 
of cost between general and local taxation, in addition to the relief which 
it will afford to the imperial revenue, has many and important conside- 
rations to recommend it. The inexpedience, not to say the injustice, 
of throwing on parliamentary taxation the support of an institution the 
benefits of which are mainly local, is thus indicated in the Report :— 

‘“‘ The benefits of education are, to a certain degree, local benefits. There 
can be no doubt whatever that education diminishes pauperism, and that it 
tends to improve a population in every point of material well-being. These 
are advantages which touch the proprietors of the neighbourhood, and 
towards the extension of which they should be willing to contribute. If 
upon the whole this duty is neglected, it is the business of the State to pro- 
vide that one place shall not, by neglecting to bear its own burdens, increase 
those of others.” 
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We think this passage fully vindicates that feature in the Commissioners’ 
plan which relates to local taxation. It has two collateral advantages of 
great importance—the facility it would give for aiding schools in the 
poorer and less populous districts of the country (virtually an impossibility 
under the present system), and in evoking more generally local interest in 
education. It is a defect in the existing system that it excites educational 
interest only within very limited circles—among the comparatively few 
who have strong feelings on the subject of education. The constitution of 
the local Boards would, we believe, lead to the diffusion of a wider, if not 
more influential, interest in education than is at present felt on the subject. 
The Commissioners have indicated the tendency of their recommendation 
on this head in the following terms :— 

“ Tf education is to be paid for locally, those who pay for it should have 
a due share in the control of it. At present our evidence goes to prove that 
it would diffuse both a greater interest and a healthier tone in education, if 
other persons besides the clergy took an active part in itx”* 

We congratulate the Commissioners on a consummation of their labours, 
from which, as a groundwork of legislation, we anticipate important 
results as it respects the extension and improvement of popular educatien 
in England. 





* Since the above was written the Government has pronounced ifs decision on 


that part of the Commissioners’ Report which relates to the “ Education of the 
Independent Poor.” The virtual effect of that decision is to reject the rating 
principle, and all that is contingent upon it, but to accept the simplification of the 
surveillance of schools, by making the grants dependent on results. It would be 
a mistake, however, to look upon this decision as any other than provisional. “ Lis 
est adhuc sub judice ;” there must, on this great question of our times, be an appeal 
from the authorities of the Committee of Council on Education to the higher 
judicature of enlightened public opinion. A Minute of the Committee of Council, 
in accordance with the position which Government adopted in the recent discus- 
sion on the education estimates, has been just issued. The main feature in the 
“Minute” is, that it makes “annual grants” dependent on school attendance, 
the rate of payment being 1d. per scholar for every attendance after 100, subject to 
deductions for certain short-comings in examination and inspection. The special 
payments hitherto made on account of pupil-teachers and to masters on certifi- 
cates are thus done away with. The “grant in aid” will henceforth be made in 
one amount—the payment of masters and pupil-teachers being left to the arrange- 
ment of the school managers. From the masters, throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, a universal outcry has greeted this change; and, judging 
from present indications, “My Lords” and Mr, Lowe, in addition to the usual 
every-day anxieties of office, have this year before them the promise of a School- 
masters’ Strike! in which they will be abetted by the great body of school 
managers and the clergy. 
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Ar the union of Great Britain and Ireland, in 1800, it was proposed in 
Council to change the name of Kingdom into that of Empire, and to grace 
the brows of old King George the Third with an Imperial diadem. When 
this was told to Coleridge, the poet, he drily observed, ‘Oh! I see, they are 
anxious to have his Majesty Japanned, are they?” alluding to the fact 
that there is no other island potentate in the world with the title of 
Emperor, save him of Japan. 

The joke was good, though a little far-fetched. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese have very good reasons for dignifying their magnificent cluster of 
islands with the name of Empire, and their sovereign with the title of 
Imperator, or its equivalent. Theirs is a great country—naturally and 
geographically—in extent of territory, and almost universality of pro- 
ductiveness ; and, looking to its people, it seems a country about as 
strange as it is great. It is a problem that remains yet unsolved by 
Europeans. Every fresh revelation concerning its social state seems only 
to give additional perplexity to the solution. We all thought we had 
the right key to the character of the Japanese when we obtained 
Lawrence Oliphant’s book; but ‘The Correspondence with her Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan,” recently 
placed before Parliament, by Mr. Alcock, as a ‘‘ Blue Book,” shows quite a 
new phase of that character, and by no means so flattering as that 
photographed by Lord Elgin’s able secretary. 

One of the greatest obstacles the European has to overcome ere 
he arrives at the mysteries of Japanese society, is his ignorance of the 
language—or, rather, languages ; for they have two—(as they have two 
Emperors)—a written and a spoken, a hieroglyphic and a phonetic language. 
The first is foreign, and imported from China; and the second is native 
born, with an alphabet of forty-seven letters. According to Mr. Alcock, 
who has published a Japanese Grammar, this spoken language, the one 
most necessary to foreigners, is very difficult to learn. Its genius is 
wholely dissimilar to that of our Western languages, ancient or modern. 
Its nouns have no gender; its pronouns have no fixed personality—or, 
more properly, the language wants personal pronouns altogether. It 
cannot but appear strange to us that a people can be in daily intercourse 
without ¢hou-ing and you-ing one another; but it seems that the Japanese 
dispense with a direct reference to persons by a refined mode of circumlo- 
cution. There is a bewildering variety in the modes of expressing the 
important word J, in Japanese, nad scarcely less for all the other persons. 
Thou, and he, and she, with their plurals, from this cause become formid- 
able entities, requiring long and careful study. Mr. Alcock has given 
atable of six or seven forms for each as the lowest number for the student, 
warning him at the same time that there are still many additional forms 
to be acquired. There is a different form of personal pronoun for every 
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condition in life; every variation in rank, age, and sex, demanding the use 
of some different form of address; and it is a most grievous solecism in 
manners among this people to apply the pronoun belonging to one con- 
dition of life to the person of another. It would cost a coolie his life to 
address a noble or Damio with the Thou belonging to an inferior rank, or, 
speaking of himself, to make use of the Ego that belongs exclusively to 
the Damio class—it would sound very like blasphemy, and one of the 
two swords that arm the side of every Damio’s retainer would be sure to 
Jeap from the scabbard, and avenge the foul affront as soon as it was 
uttered. The man of a humble condition is bound to use the circumlo- 
cution that particularizes a person in that condition. For instance, we 
find one of the terms for J, speaking humbly to a superior, to be Zemai¢é, 
literally, ‘the person that is before your hand.” Wudalsooshi, another term 
for I, means literally something private, something pertaining to the person 
using it, but not himself. Again, dnata Thou is a term signifying “ your 
side,” not exactly you. The personal pronoun is a pure abstraction, or 
rather, proxy or deputy, representing this person or that person, according 
to his or her condition in life, and not the person himself or herself. We 
have something resembling this to a small extent in some of our European 
languages. One Italian meeting another will say, “I kiss your Signorita’s 
hand. I hope it carries itself well this morning,’’—meaning solely the 
Signorita, and ignoring the person who wears it. 

From all this we can draw our own inferences. We can see great 
abjectness interfused with great presumption—a spaniel proneness, on one 
side, to minister adulation, and an imperious spirit to exact it on the other. 
This partial peep into their grammar, even were there no other revelation, 
would alone discover to our view a people the vast majority of whom 
must be sunk in the most abject servitude, while the few run riot in the 
possession of the most irresponsible power. The knowledge which we are 
nequiring in greater and greater abundance, and in more and more accu- 
rate measure, concerning the social and political condition of the Japanese, 
substantiates the existence of a state of things, which the genius of their 
language would have suggested of itself. 

The privilege of riding on horseback is extended to the nobles and 
their retainers and to the Government officers only—but only to a portion 
of these last. But even among the classes to whom this privilege is 
accorded, there is a law of distinction. Should a man of inferior rank 
meet one of a superior on the highway, the law obliges him to dismount 
until the other rides past. This class-law has a good deal to do with the 
hostility with which foreigners are generally saluted. The foreigner is not 
supposed to be confined by native law or etiquette. He can move about 
in whatever manner he has a mind to ; he can perambulate all their streets 
and roads on horseback; and to see him—the despised vagabond and 
wanderer—thus superbly dressed, while they themselves have to pad on 
foot, is offensive to all those to whom the privilege is denied. At the 
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same time, it is offensive to the equestrian classes, since the same freedom 
from law which allows the foreigner to ride, allows him to ride past without 
condescending to dismount and do them homage in passing. Hence they 
have frequently tried to close the road between Yeddo and Kanagawa to 
foreigners, and various unpleasant rencontres have taken place, when 
members of the Legations have had to pass a Japanese noble with a 
retinue of retainers. 

Besides the higher nobles themselves, there are their retainers and the 
officers of Government, all of whom, if not privileged to go a-horseback, 
are privileged to wear two swords. These are the oriental types of that 
extinct species which once flourished rather luxuriantly in our own country 
under the name of swash-bucklers—swaggering, blustering bullies, with 
just enough of courage to strike an enemy in the back, or cut down an 
unarmed inoffensive man. These gentry are addressed by the common 
people, and even by what may be termed the middle class, with the 
salutation of ‘‘ Sama,” or “My Lord.” With a rolling straddle in his 
gait, the Japanese officer moves along in a very ungainly fashion—the 
hilts of his two swords sticking out a foot in advance of his person, and, 
to all appearance, as ready to the hand of an enemy in front as to that of 
the wearer himself. One of them is two-handed; the other short, like 
the old Roman sword; and both are always kept in a serviceable state, as 
sharp as razors. In the use of them he is no mean adept; he strikes 
home at a single thrust, having no dread of the gallows before him, for he 
takes special good care to strike none but such as are of the unprivileged 
classes, and have neither Government nor Damio to avenge them. To all 
such ruffians, all life-loving and peaceable people give as wide a berth 
as they can. Often drunk and always insolent, he is sure to be met in the 
quarters where the tea-houses most abound, or returning about dusk from 
his day’s debauch, with a red, bloated face, and not over-steady legs—the 
terror of the street dogs and all the unarmed population. The fellow is 
in a rather humane mood when he contents himself with fleshing his 
sword on poor dumb animals; but it as often happens that he is in 
the heroics—and then, pity the coolie or shopkeeper, or even foreigner, 
who stumbles in between the wind and his nobility! The unfortunate 
wretch is instantly and mercilessly cut down. In January, 1860, the 
British Minister’s linguist was met and murdered at the gate of the Lega- 
tion by one of these ruffians, a follower of one of the Damios. He was 
seen, by some women and children standing near, to go up crouching and 
cat-like behind his victim and strike him in the back, with such ferocity 
that the sword went through and through, and protruded out of the left 
breast. In November, 1859, the Minister himself was nearly falling a 
victim to one of these ruffians. 

Mr. Alcock was returning on horseback at a quiet pace from the 
American Legation, with a groom on foot to take care of his horse, 
and a servant on horseback. He met in the “Tocudo,” and all along 
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the road home, many officers, armed with their two swords, and all of them 
more or less intoxicated. They were not only insolent and offensive in 
gesture and language, but some of them came in before him and attempted 
to stop him and provoke such an altercation as would justify their 
drawing and laying on. But Mr. Alcock, by dint of silence and moving 
his horse from side to side, got quietly through till within fifty yards 
of his own gate, when a fellow more insolent than the rest fastened on 
his groom, who was on foot. Mr. Alcock saved his groom by spurring his 
horse in between them. At this the Japanese hector grew wroth and dan- 
gerous, and blood would have been spilt had not the servant on horseback 
pulled out a pistol—the only weapon in their possession—and threatened 
to shoot him if he drew his sword. The sight of the pistol cowed him; 
the half-drawn bilboa slipped back into the scabbard, and, muttering 
between his teeth, the ruffian turned round and sneaked off. 

Mr. Alcock sent a despatch to the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, detailing this attack, but he has never heard of the case being 
taken up and the officer punished by Government. Perhaps it was done 
with the connivance of Government. 

From the statements of our envoy Mr, Alcock—an authority not 
to be disputed—we have to learn that the mass of the Japanese people 
are in a state of complete serfdom, and that the nobles and their retainers 
—the Government and its officials—can do whatever they have a mind to, 
uninfluenced and unbound by the laws that bind all the classes beneath 
them in chains of triple steel. To find a parallel to this state of society 
we must go back to the feudal ages, to the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, when there were but two classes in this country—a Norman 
minority, all-powerful and oppressive ; and a Saxon majority, whose labour, 
property, and lives were wholly at the mercy of their masters, and who 
were looked upon, and who even looked upon themselves, as little 
superior to the beasts of the field. But, so far as our knowledge yet 
extends, the Japanese nobility possess a stronger and heartier authority 
over their serfs than the nobility of Norman England. This authority is 
patriarchal rather than feudal ; the nobles themselves are as much chiefs as 
nobles, and they seem possessed with something like the double character 
which the head of the House of Campbell had in the seventeenth century. 
They are, at one and the same time, Macallummores and Marquises of 
Argyle. Their retainers seem more devoted to their principals than those 
of our old nobility, and, in condition and feeling, approach nearer to the 
Highland clansman than the Lowland vassal. One tragic incident which 
took place in Yeddo, only last year, will put this in a clearer light than 
anything that can be said on the subject. 

On the evening of the 23rd of March, 1860, a band of pilgrims, num- 
bering about twenty, with the ancient palmer’s scallop stitched on their 
vests—weary and travel-stained with apparently a long day’s journey, 
mounted the steep flight of granite steps leading to the temple of the 
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Japanese god, Atango. Having informed the chief priest that they had 
come in performance of a vow to spend the night in prayer before the 
great idol, they received a suitable welcome, and were served with fruits 
and cups of tea by the ministering nymphs—the attendants of the temple. 
Early the next day they dropped down the stairway—not in a body, but 
one by one—and separately directed their steps to the quarter of the city 
where the Tycoon and the great officers of the State reside. This is the 
most imposing quarter of Yeddo. In the interior, it is covered with great 
gardens, adorned with temples raised amidst gigantic trees and shrub- 
beries, and is surrounded with castellated walls, palaces, and gateways 
frowning like fortresses. A broad moat, filled with innumerable wild-fowl, 
which it is death to injure, surrounds the whole, and is crossed here and 
there by wooden bridges, on which there are stationed, at all hours, guards 
of soldiers. Here the pilgrim conspirators assembled, still singly or in 
scattered parties, to avoid creating suspicion ; but the eyes of every man of 
them were intently fixed on the great gateway, pointing out the residence 
of the Gotira, or Hereditary Regent. To let our readers understand this, 
it may be as well to state, that, when there is a minor on the throne, as 
there is at the present time, the head of a certain princely House, called 
the Ikzonomono, assumes, by hereditary right, the regency, and becomes the 
guardian of the empire and the Emperor, until he attains his majority. The 
Regent was in the habit of paying the young Tycoon a visit every morning, 
but on the morning of the 24th of March he was later than usual—at least 
he seemed so to the band of conspirators, who were scattered about the 
square, impatiently waiting for the opening of the gateway and the 
appearance of the cortége. The morning was disagreeably cold. A 
bitter north-east wind swept along the place in which they stood shivering 
—laden with alternate showers of rain and sleet. The few people that 
were seen, hurried past in their rain-proof cloaks of oiled paper. The 
only sounds of active life that enlivened the place were the screaming and 
clanging of the wild-fowlin the moat. . . Atlength the gateway opened, 
and poured out a procession of men in waterproof cloaks, led horses, 
umbrella bearers, baggage porters. No Japanese officer goes a journey, 
however short, but he must have his baggage, or show of baggage, along 
with him. By the tuft of black feathers on a spearhead—distinguishing 
the presence of a Damio—the conspirators knew that the Regent was 
in the norimon, or basket palanquin, around which the attendants moved 
as a body-guard. The procession was approaching the wooden bridge 
that led to the gateway of the Tycoon’s palace, when its further progress 
was suddenly stopped by an armed man, standing in front, flourishing a 
drawn sword. Immediately, the attendants who guarded the sides of the 
norimon sprang forward, to cut down this daring obstructor. This 
movement had been foreseen by the conspirators, and the places they 
occupied were quickly filled with men in mail, who set up a dreadful 
yell, and, sword in hand, fell on the norimon-bearers and armed attend- 
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ants, A terrible scene followed, but it only lasted a few minutes. The 
soldiers on the bridges came to the rescue. The conspirators were driven 
from the field, leaving twelve of their number behind. Some of 
these had fallen beneath the swords of their enemies; some by the 
swords of their brother conspirators, to prevent them being taken 
and tortured ; two committed the Hari-Kari, or happy despatch, when the 
soldiers were about to lay hold of them. One man fled along the cause- 
way with a gory head in his hand, which was supposed to be the Regent’s. 
He was pursued, overtaken, and cut down; but the head which he carried 
was not the Regent’s. The headless body of that functionary was found 
in the norimon; the headless body of one of the bearers was found 
outside. Two heads had thus been purposely taken—the head sought 
for, to be carried away under the clothes of one of the conspirators: the 
other to be carried away openly and serve as a decoy—the man who 
undertook this part in the tragedy knowing perfectly well that in doing it 
he was devoting himself to instantaneous and inevitable death, but freely 
and cheerfully devoting himself for the sake of his lord and master. Nor 
were the rest of the band less devoted. They all knew on entering into 
the conspiracy to kill the Regent that they were pledging away their own 
lives, and that, succeed or fail, their lives must be forfeited, Yet they 
did it and succeeded, and died, every man of them. On that tragic 24th of 
March, Yeddo was in a state of dreadful commotion. All the ward-gates 
within and around the city were shut, and every man confined to his own 
quarter. The Government put its whole spy-machinery in motion, and in 
a short time the eight surviving conspirators were captured, and put to 
death by the torture. But, according to an anagram formed of the 
written or Chinese language, which was afterwards handed about, these 
men revealed nothing under the extremity of suffering, and died “ without 
a mouth.” It was, however, publicly known that they were the vassals of 
a powerful Damio, called the Prince of Meto. This Prince had been 
stripped of his hereditary estates, and placed in a kind of honourable 
imprisonment by the Regent ; and this was the way in which his vassals 
avenged him. In hearing this tragic story, we almost think we are 
listening to a Japanese version of some passage in the history of that 
Prince who, during the Crusades, reigned over his assassins amid the 
mountains of Palestine. Such extraordinary devotion seems more akin to 
the murderous phrensy of that superstitious tribe, than to the mournful 
loyalty of that clansman who, on the Inch of Perth, as son fell after son, 
shouted again and again, “ Another yet for Hector!” 

From such wild doings as this we might infer, that if the common 
people of Japan are slaves, they are the most willing and devoted slaves 
in the world. But the experience of another year or two may alter or 
greatly modify this inference. To European eyes, the portrait of the 
Japanese is only making itself visible, feature by feature, on the photo- 
graphic glass ; and it may take years before it is fully developed and fixed. 
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But certainly, if they are the most devoted, they are at the same time the 
cleverest and most ingenious slaves in the world—adopting European 
ideas and inventions with a liberality which, combined with an intellect 
fertile in imitation and adaptation, bespeaks a character better fitted, one 
would think, for freedom and free action than for feudal servitude. They 
have already discarded some of their old appliances for those of an 
European model. They are now beginning to shoe their horses with iron 
—to adopt the English saddle—to fasten their escretoires with Chubb’s 
locks—construct telescopes and steam-engines—cast and bore rifles 
and rifled cannon—and to navigate the' Pacific under the guidance of 
London chronometers and Greenwich almanacks, Yet, though greedily 
availing themselves of European ingenuity, they are strangely fickle in 
their intercourse with Europeans. Some months ago they tried 
to frighten away the Legations from Yeddo, by conniving at the 
enes which led to the murder of Mr Heuskin; but no sooner 
had the French and English Envoys struck their flags, than the 
Japanese Ministers themselves got frightened, and sent messenger after 
messenger to entice them back again. When they did come back, under a 
bail-bond of better behaviour, they were received with the greatest respect, 
welcomed with a salute of the Imperial batteries—an honour never 
accorded to a foreigner before, not even to Lord Elgin. This fickleness 
is to be traced to fear, mingled with admiration. They are dazzled and 
drawn on by the splendour of European intellect; they are driven back 
by the terror of European prowess. They are in that state of combined 
fascination and horror ascribed by old writers to the man who inad- 
vertently comes within the eye-glance of the fabled basilisk. They come 
near, but startle back at the slightest movement of their glittering enemy ; 
but every approach is nearer and nearer, and made with the instinctive 
dread of being swallowed up. And well they may; for, before half a 
century, Japan will be, where Hindostan is, and where China is neatening 
to be—in the Proconsular jaws of some European Power. 
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OLD MATTHEW’S PUZZLE. 
A TALE. 





Cuarpter I. 
STIRRING THE DUST. 


Ir’s a long story, neighbours; and if you’d hear it out to-night you must 
get Langley to draw some more of that ale to prevent its getting dry. 
Thank you, Langley; set it on the hob. Now I’m comfortable, and I’ll 
begin. Begin! Lord bless me, if it doesn’t set one’s flesh creeping to 
go hunting up the dead out of the churchyard yonder; for that’s what it 
seems like, neighbours, when I try to bring to my mind all the people 
that were the pieces of my Puzzle—(I always called this tale my Puzzle). 
Yes, I see them rising up there, like ghosts, between me and the fire. 
There’s broad-shouldered Stephen Trew, with his honest blue eyes. 
You couldn’t look in Stephen’s eyes and tell a lie. Ay, and there’s 
Susanna in her bride’s dress, all white and silver, holding up her bleed- 
ing hand; and there’s good old Mr. Gledstyne, with his white hair and 
ruddy cheeks. 

Then there’s Gales—he was landlord here before your time, Langley. 
What’s become of his big body, that seemed made on purpose to bend 
to the great folks? Ay, but old Gales had an oily tongue—a tongue 
that knew how to talk the last shilling out of a poor man’s pocket 
better than any tongue going. But, steady! they’re coming up from the 
dust faster than I want them. What have I to do with Gales? No, no; 
rest where you are, Gales! you’ve had your share out of us, and the 
worms are having theirs out of you now. Old Death makes everything 
even. Not yet, Susanna! I don’t want you yet. All in good time. 

Now, neighbours, I’ve got all the pieces of my Puzzle ready, and I’m 
going to take them and put them together for you just as they came 
together in real life. Let’s see: how far must I go back? But, neighbours, 
first I want you to try and call to mind a few of the things that happened 
before the Puzzle began. 

You remember Mr. Gledstyne’s French wife had an English maid—a 
Roman Catholic like herself—who, a week after her mistress’s wedding, 
married David Trew. Well, it was about a year afterwards that I first 
went up as gardener at the Hall, and I do say it was a sin and a shame 
to see that Martha Trew always away from her home dangling after 
Mistress Gledstyne in the way she did. Bless you, they used to sit out 
in the garden with their babies, gossip-gossip, as if they’d been born 
sisters instead of mistress and maid. They were always talking about 
their children being so wonderfully alike, though for my part I never 
could see any difference in babies born within a fortnight of each other. 

Then, you know, came the quarrels between Mr. Gledstyne and his wife 
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as to what the boy was to be—Roman Catholic, as his mother insisted 
on having him; or Protestant, which Mr. Gledstyne declared he should be. 
Well, presently everything of that kind is forgotten for something more 
serious. A message comes to Mistress Gledstyne from her sister, who 
was the wife of some great body—a Consul or something, in the West 
Indies—begging her to go over to her directly, as she was dangerously ill. 
Yes, yes, Missus Langley ; I’m quite aware, my good woman, you knew all 
this before. But wait a bit, maybe you’ll find presently there was some- 
thing going on in an under way like, which, begging your pardon ma’am, 
you were not quite up to, Well, Mistress Gledstyne sets off by vessel 
from London, and, after a deal of trouble with Mr. Gledstyne, takes the 
boy with her. Martha Trew goes with them as far as Plymouth, and 
takes her boy too. Well, well; you all remember the news coming a few 
days afterwards about the ship going down in the Channel, with only some 
half-dozen saved—four men, and a woman and her baby ; and this woman 
was Martha Trew. 

Well, as you know, there was a wonderful change in Martha after 
that. She never seemed to think of dress and pleasure now, but spent 
all her time and thought on her boy, and behaved much better to old 
Trew than ever she had before. It made him feel thankful and yet worried ; 
for it went to his heart to hear her speak so weak and timid—she that 
used to have such a pert, out-and-out manner—and to see her getting more 
thin, and white, and scared-looking, every day. But the way she brought 
up that boy Stephen was a pattern to every mother in the village. Yet 
it always seemed to me, you know, that she wanted too much of the boy. 
A scholar he must be—and the best workman in the village. Sometimes 
she seemed quite to break down like, between the two; and, one day— 
mark neighbours, for here comes in the first bit of the Puzzle—one day, 
after she had been scolding him for not knowing his lessons, she said, 
looking into the fire in a dreamy kind of way, 

“Poor boy! It’s hard—it’s very hard, to make him fit for both ; and 
yet-——” 

There she caught my eye upon her, and coloured up, and turned white 
again, in a way that set me thinking over her words as [ should never have 
done else. Yes, that was the first bit of the Puzzle that got into my head. 
Stephen was then twelve years old, and it was ten years more before I 
came upon the next bit. Hand me the pot, Langley, and you shall hear 
how that was! Thank you. Now for it! 


Cuapter II. 


SUSANNA. 


Wet, I think we'll take a jump over that ten years; you just 
remembering what passed. Let’s see what had passed by the time Stephen 
was twenty-two. 
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First of all, he had served his apprenticeship at Pringley’s the 
carpenter's, and came out the first workman in the place. Martha 
wouldn’t let him be apprenticed till Mr. Gledstyne advised her. I 
noticed that too. In the next place, old Trew had gone off in a fit, and 
poor Martha got more and more nervous and ailing every day, and at last 
couldn’t move from her chair in the chimney corner. What the poor 
soul would have done without Susanna the niece, whom she had taken 
when her mother died, I don’t know. Next thing, Master Stephen 
must go falling over head and ears in love with this Susanna. At 
first she only played fast and loose with him, as she did with all the 
chaps who were fools enough to have anything to do with her—eh, 
Langley ? 

She was reckoned a beauty though, in our day; but she was always 
too much like a fine white cat to please me. She'd a nice figure enough 
though, straight and lissome, and a neat-turned ancle; yesshe had. I can 
see her now as she used to walk down the village past the works when 
she thought Pringley’s men were looking after her. She stepped like a 
dancer, in her thin light boots. You never heard her coming,—she’d glide 
up to you like a cat. She used to wear a violet-coloured shawl to show 
off her fair complexion. That’s the one fault I could never forget. She 
was too fair—much too fair. Her eyes were good—clear pale blue ; but her 
eyelashes and brows were so light that it almost seemed as if she had none. 
Her low, straight forehead was so white, that you could see the little blue 
veins in her temple ; and when she was upset those veins would swell till 
they were dark purple. There wasn’t a bit of real colour in her face, 
except her lips, which were so thin that they only looked like a straight 
line of red between her nose and chin. She had light tawny-coloured 
hair turned off her face in Mistress Gledstyne’s style, and little round curls 
like rings plastered on her cheeks. She wore a bonnet open at the ears to 
show off the long gold ear-rings which Mistress Gledstyne gave Martha, 
and a little black-spotted veil pinned close over her face. She used to 
lay her arms one over the other in front of her, so as to show the white 
hands with long-pointed fingers, such as ladies have; and she had a way 
always of looking round sideways out of the corners of her eyes, as if she 
fancied she was being watched or followed. 

Well, as I said, at first Susanna treated Stephen in the same way she 
treated scores of others whose heads were turned by her tiger-lily hair 
and pale eyes: but by and by she turns over quite a fresh leaf; becomes 
kindness itself to Martha; is never seen walking out with any one bat 
Stephen ; and seems bent heart and soul on pleasing him: making him 
think her a perfect. angel. 

And now as to this next piece of my Puzzle. One evening I had 
dropped in to see how poor Martha was. I was sitting in the chimney 
opposite to her, and Susanna was at the window watering the flowers, All 
of a sudden she set down the can, and called out— 
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“Aunt! aunt! There’s a fire in Tanfield! Good gracious! it must 
be Stephen’s workshop. Yes, that it is!” 

Martha turned sharply round, and I stared as if I’d seena ghost when 
I saw her rise straight up, and, holding on by the table, walk to the 
window. ‘The fire flamed out bright and high—then sunk—and we saw 
through the smoke that the little workshop had not been touched ; it was 
only the hayrick beside it had caught fire. Martha seemed to lose her 
new strength with her fright; she slid down on her knees and muttered 
to herself— 

“My God! if it had been! O,if it had been! If I could never 
have righted him! O, I thought it was a judgment on me for my delay.” 

I went home. I turned my first bit of the Puzzle over and over, but 
couldn’t fit it with this, though it seemed somehow to belong toit. Then I 
couldn’t help mixing Susanna up with it all. Her sudden change to 
Stephen—her strange look at Martha when the rick was on fire—so ran 
in my head that [ said, to myself, I shouldn’t be surprised but what 
Susanna turns out a bit of the Puzzle. So from that time I kept my eye 
upon her pretty closely, I can tell you. 


CuHaprer ITI, 
STEPHEN'S PICTURE IN THE FIRE. 


One day, when Stephen came in to his tea, the little room was filled 
with neighbours, and there was a smell of doctor’s stuff—so that he 
wasn’t much surprised when he saw the poor thin figure stretched on the 
settle ; and he went and stood at her feet, and a strange pain shot through 
him as he looked at the pale face and staring eyes, that seemed to see 
something awful in the whitewashed wall. Susanna was leaning close 
over her. Stephen pushed her aside, and turned to the neighbours and 
said— 

“ Thanks for your help, neighbours! but I’m at home now, so it won’t 
be needed any more; and what she’s got to say now is for her own kith 
and kin to hear, and nobody else.” 

So one by one they dropped out. 

Stephen took his mother’s hand; it was so cold and damp that the 
touch made him shiver. She still kept staring at the wall in that dreadful 
vacant way, and presently she said, in a hollow voice— 

“Ask her what it is she’s wanting of me. Haven’t I done all I 
can—now that it is so late? O, Steenie, Steenie! tell her to keep her 
heavy wet hands off me!” 

Then she cowered low—her head on Stephen’s arm, and lay still, 
looking at something beyond him. : 

Stephen looked over his shoulder, and was surprised to see Susanna 
standing there; he thought he was alone with his mother. After a little 
while he said to her— 
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*She’s asleep ; go up to bed, Susanna; I’ll watch.” 

* Are you sure she’s asleep, Stephen?” says Susanna; “T think I'll 
wait a bit longer ;” and she sat down close by Martha. 

Stephen went and stood by the fire; Martha’s words had made him 
anxious for her. It was plain that what the neighbours whispered about 
her having something on her mind must be true, and he wished Susanna 
would go away and leave them alone. 

Presently Martha started up on her elbow, and said, in the same 
strange, hollow voice, 

“Don’t curse me! O, Sir, haven’t I brought him up almost as well 
as you could have done? But why should he ever know? Susanna! 
Susanna! don’t go yet! Why should he ever know?” 

Then she put both her hands to her head, and muttered, 

“Ay! but that letter: that letter and that hair! I dare not burn 
them. Yet, why shouldn’t 1? Who’s to know, unless the sea can give 
up its dead ?” 

Stephen looked up and met Susanna’s eye, that was fixed on him in a 
strange, uneasy way, and she said, 

* Why cannot I watch, Stephen? It’s not so bad for me to hear her 
raving like this as it is for you. Poor thing! it’s all coming back to her 
about her young days, and the sweetheart that was drowned at sea.” 

“No, Susanna; I would rather you left us alone. You had best go 
to bed,” Stephen said, in a determined sort of way. He didn’t care 
about having his mother’s troubles spoken of so before her—even by 
Susanna. 

Susanna moved about, smoothing the pillows and drawing the window 
curtains, and doing half a dozen more little things that she seemed 
double the time over she need have been. At last, after Stephen had 
spoken to her again, she took her candle and went upstairs. Again did 
Stephen sit down by the fire, and he found himself listening heart and 
soul for his mother’s next words. Martha was sitting up, rocking to and 
fro as if quieting a child. Presently she laid her hand on her forehead, 
and said, looking round at Stephen, 

“* Who was it said my boy was sick—dying? Look at him—see him 
on his feet! Does he look sick, David Trew—or dying, think you ?” 

Now, all this time Stephen sat looking into the fire. He saw a 
picture there. At first it was all dim and smoky, and the figures were 
huddled together; but by and by, as Martha still went on in her light- 
headed, rambling way, his picture cleared, and cleared, till at last he got 
so intent upon it, that he rose up from his chair and stood staring at it, 
with his heart beating as if it would burst. 

Once he went to the window, and looked at the fir plantations round 
the Hall, lying black on the side of the hill under the moon. Then he 
looked at his scarred, hard-worked hands, and then at the thin figure on 
the settle—and his heart was very bitter against her. 
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Soon Martha raised herself up a bit, and stared round the room, and said, 

“Has he been told yet? Will he come? O Stephen, my boy, my 
boy! You won’t curse me if he should come. I have been all that a 
mother could be to you, haven’t I?” 

He couldn’t answer her—he couldn’t speak; there was such a choking 
in his throat. 

* Steenie,” Martha said, in her own, natural voice, only very Shatin 
‘*Steenie, come to me! I want to tell you a story.” 

Stephen went and stood by her, and a pain shot through him as he 
felt he was watching her dull eyes and white face—in such wild fear, not of 
losing his mother, but only of losing what she had to tell him. Yes, 
that’s all he thought of at that minute, as he saw her trying to speak with 
her last breath; and that made him, when he found she couldn’t, grip 
hold of her arm and say, in a voice low and hoarse, and shaking with 
passion, 

‘Mother! mother! Don’t leave me like this! Before God, are you 
my mother ?” 

She did not breathe; yet still he gripped her arm and bent over her, 
and fixed his eyes on her face as if he would keep her against death— 
against anything, till she answered him. And the minutes went by 
without either moving a muscle. The white face grew drawn and fixed, 
and the tears that had come into the eyes when Stephen cried out so 
fiercely to know the truth, seemed to freeze there. At last he dropped 
the arm—and the clenched hand fell with a dead, heavy knock on the floor. 

Martha Trew was dead ! 

Stephen knew it ; and, in his madness at being shut out of the secret 
for ever, he could have shouted to the poor weary spirit that was turning 
to its rest, to come back and give him justice and amends. But by and 
by, as he kept looking at her with bitterness in his heart, his great loss 
came slowly and heavily over him, crushing every other feeling. He 
didn’t move, but stood looking at the drawn mouth that had kissed him, 
and sang to him, and taught him, and the bony hand that. had striven 
and worked for him—and two hot tears came rolling down his cheeks. 

He forgot all about his picture now, and everything else in the world 
but his great loss. He was Martha’s boy again, and she was his mother— 
his own mother; and she lay there dead! and a trouble was on her soul ! 
He knelt down and kissed the grey hair on the pillow, and cried over it ; 
and he buried his face in her breast, and stretched his arms over her, and 
clung about her as helpless as when he was a little child, looking up to 
her and saying, “‘ Mother, take me!”’ 

But Stephen was strong; and, though human nature will be human 
nature, he soon got the master-hand over his passion, and held it down 
like ; and folding his hands together, and shutting his eyes to get into the 
darkness. where she was, he tried to fancy himself by her side before the 
Judge, and he said— 
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“ Master, take the burden from the weak workman, and lay it on the 
strong—take her debts from her, and make me debtor of them.” 

Poor Stephen, he little knew how fearfully all her wrong-doing would 
be visited on him in days to come. 

When he got up from his knees the candle had burnt out, and the 
room, was pitch-dark ; so he stretched himself on the floor by the settle, 
and drew a corner down of the old shawl she was wrapped in, and laid his 
forehead on it ; and the two slept side by side—the living and the dead. 

Ah, Martha Trew, Martha Trew! you didn’t deserve to look back on 
the lad you had wronged so, and find him taking more comfort in a bit of 
the shawl your dead body ’s wrapped in than in the whole world. No, 
you didn’t deserve it, if you did slave and toil, and give your soul for him. 

So she was dead! Was the secret dead too? Dead, to go to dust 
with her heart—dead, never again to unsettle him it concerned? Ay, 
that’s what I asked myself when I heard all this. Was it so? or had it 
passed from her to another? Did it still live in a living heart—and 
whose ? 

You shall hear. 


Cuaprer IV. 
STEPHEN WRITES A FEW WORDS IN HIS MOTHER’S BIBLE. 


STEPHEN, you remember, gave up Martha’s cottage to Susanna, and 
came to live with me at the Lodge belonging to the Hall. Now, we were 
the two worst ones in the world to live together and have secrets from 
one another ; so it wasn’t long before he told me all I’ve just told you. 
And we talked over the Puzzle together often,—and very quiet and keen 
Stephen was about it, never letting himself hope too much, and yet not 
shutting his eyes to anything, except when we happened to turn the light 
on Susanna,—that he always put a stop to instantly. 

Well; one Sunday night, when Stephen came in from one of his 
moonlight walks with Susanna, I thought he seemed a good deal excited, 
and asked him what was the matter? ‘ Matter! Nothing—what should 
be the matter?” he said tartly, and then sat down by the window and 
leant his head on his arm. But Stephen would sooner cut off his fight 
hand—and he’d have cut off a good business with it, mind you—than 
he’d let a lie get an hour old, if one passed his lips; so in a minute or 
two he looks up and says— 
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“What do you think I’ve been doing this Sunday evening, Matthew ? 
I’ve been taking an oath on my mother’s Bible, and I’ve written the oath 
under her name.” 

He said it in a cbol desperate kind of way, as much as to say—* It 
Was wrong ; but it’s done now, and it’s no good your bothering about it.” 

“Taking an oath, Stephen!” I said; “then it’s to-be hoped it’s one 
_ you’ll never repent, for you’d follow it if it led you to ruin.” 
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“Yes, I'll keep it,” said Stephen, quietly and firmly. Then he 
laughed and said, as he took up his candle,— 

“Tt won’t be so very difficult to keep though, and it won’t lead to ruin 
exactly.” 

“You have sworn to marry Susanna! Isn’t that it, Stephen?” I 
said. ° 

He just nodded,—and I saw his hand shake as he lit his candle by 
mine. 

“Stephen,” I said, looking hard at him by the light of both, “ you 
didn’t do that coolly, and of your own free will.” 

‘J should hope I did though,” said he, with a forced kind of laugh. 

“Then I’m very sorry it’s happened, Stephen Trew,” I said; and I 
said it from my heart. 

He didn’t fly out at me as I expected, and as he always did when I 
said anything against Susanna, but stood still, kicking at a hole in my 
carpet with his heel. 

“How was it?” I asked him at last, for he seemed to want to 
speak. 

“Oh, she vexed me with keeping on so about my casting her off if I 
happened to get a bit higher in the world.” 

“Indeed,” thinks I, “cunning as usnal Miss Susanna.” ‘‘ Well, 
Stephen ?” 

* At last,” said Stephen, “after I had sworn over and over again that 
nothing ’ud ever make me change, she held up the Bible and said, half 
laughing, ‘I dare you to write your oath in this, Stephen!’ At first I 
didn’t like to; but she in a way taunted me into it,—-so I took out my 
measuring-pencil, and it was done before I gave it a second thought.” 

What did you write, Stephen?” I asked him. 

*T wrote what she told me,” said he—‘ J, Stephen Trew, swear by 
this book, that, come what may, I do consider Susanna Ford my affianced 
wife.” 

«And she told you to write just that ?” 

Again he nodded. 

* Stephen !” I said, dashing my pipe to pieces under the grate, “ that 
woman’s an artful, scheming witch! Take my word for it there’s something 
at the bottom of her fine doubts and misgivings. There’s some secret in 
her hands, which, if I were you, I’d shake out of her somehow or other. 
Why, you can’t be blind to it, man? It’s as clear as daylight.” 

Stephen turned full on me, and brought his hand down heavily on 
my shoulder. 

“ Matthew Prynne,” says he, a little hoarsely, “if you speak another 
word against her, I shall be forgetting you’re an old man, and But I’! 
say no more about it now, only this—remember, whatever happens, I look 
on her as my wife, and whoever insults her insults me. You know what 
l’ve done—-you know I can’t draw back. Let’s hear no more about it. 
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Here’s my hand, Matthew ; you’re my best friend, and I shouldn’t like this 
to part us,—only, don’t say a word more against her.” 
We shook hands, but from that time I worked at the Puzzle alone. 


CHAPTER V, 


SUSANNA’S WEDDING FEAST. 


We 1; the wedding-day came round. It was New Year’s eve—and a 
black New Year’s eve it was too. When I opened the Lodge door before 
it was quite light in the morning, the first thing I saw was a single crow 
flying over from the trees behind Susanna’s cottage to the Hall. It 
stopped in front for an instant, and clapped its great black wings; then 
perched on the gable just over Mr. Gledstyne’s bedroom window. I 
shook my head as I saw it, and watched Stephen go off in his fine clothes. 
He made me promise I’d hobble down to the village to see the dancing, if 
my rheumatism would let me. 

Well: about seven in the evening I went. They'd got the old room 
where Martha died done up in grand style. Tommy Grimes stood up on 
the settle fiddling away for his life; and the girls were all dressed out in 
their best, and chattering—lor! you could scarcely hear a squeak of 
Tommy’s fiddle. 

Presently came Susanna gliding down the room to speak tome. I 
looked at her from head to foot. I looked at her well; and if ever a 
woman looked like an angel from the wrong place Stephen’s bride did, 
as she tried to stare me out with those pale blue eyes of hers. Now, you 
could see that Susanna had determined not to dress like a common village 
girl; but for once in her life she had overstepped her mark, for she was 
dressed more like a Stage princess than a lady. She had made herself a 
dress out of a grand thing that Martha once showed me, and told me had 
been a Court-dress of Mistress Gledstyne’s. It had broad silver stripes 
down it; and as Susanna went sliding and gliding, and twisting and 
turning, in the dance, she looked more than ever like a splendid white 
woman-snake—all glitter, and shine, and softness. Her shoulders quite 
dazzled one as her veil flew back ; and as the others got hot and red, she 
seemed to grow colder and whiter, and more light of foot, every minute. 

As for Stephen, he was always fond of dancing; but to-night he was 
as if he couldn’t stop still an instant. At last, after he had danced 
with every girl in the room, and frightened two or three old bodies out of 
their wits by catching ’em up and whirling ’em round till they didn’t 
know whether they stood on their heads or their feet, he came and 
sat down by me, near the door. I could see that his eyes, like mine, 
followed the silver stripes and fluttering veil in and out among the gaudy 
dresses. Perhaps he noticed, as well as me, that there was something 
odd and unusual in Susanna’s manner that night. Though she danced 
with anybody that asked her, she somehow didn’t seem like one of the 
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rest, but held her head up, and gave her hand gingerly, like a grand lady 
who had just stepped down from her drawing-room to please the poor 
people by mixing a few minutes in the dance. 

Well, they were all tearing about like mad, and dancing too hard for 
any chattering to go on the while, and Tommy’s fiddle sounded bravely, 
when the door opened, and Mr. Gledstyne’s man John put his head in. 

“Why, that’s a long face to come to a wedding-feast with, John,” 
says I. ‘ What’s the matter ?” 

“ Matthew,” says he, “ you’re wanted directly ; Master’s fell from his 
horse and broke his leg! The Doctor doesn’t think he’ll get over it. He 
said he should like to see all his servants, and had us up. You're the 
only one that was away, and he’s sent me to fetch you.” 

I told him Id be after him directly; and as I turned to ask Stephen 
to get my stick from the chimney corner, I found the silver stripes quite 
close to me; and looking up, I could see Susanna had heard something 
that had interested her. 

When Stephen came with my stick, he whispered, ‘‘ Say good night to 
Susanna, and wish her well.” 

I turned round to where she had stood half a minute ago, between me 
and the open door, and she was gone. Pass me she certainly never had; 
no, she had gone out, bitterly cold as it was, in her thin wedding-clothes, 

But Stephen laughed, and looked all round the room before he would 
believe it. When he couldn’t doubt it any more, he came to me and said, 
with a troubled, suspicious face, 

** Matthew, tell me—did she hear about Mr. Gledstyne ?”’ 

I told him I thought by the look of her face she had heard. 

“Then where do you think she is gone ?”” he asked in a whisper. 

I thought of the second bit of my Puzzle, and said, 

“The workshop! Take my advice, Stephen, get there by the nearest 
cut, and watch round it.” And I went my way up to the Hall, leaving 
him to do as he chose. Well, as I want to tell you just how things 
worked round, I must tell you about him first. 

He went. It was a strange night—one minute pitch-dark, and another 
clear moonlight. With a sick feeling at his heart, he took the key from 
where it hung just inside the little window, jerked it round in the rusty 
lock, and shutting the door, hung the key back in its place. Then he 
stood, not knowing what to do—leaning his back against the door, and 
asking himself if he wasn’t a fool for taking such strange advice. 

By and by, as he stood there with his eyes fixed upon the ground, it 
struck him all at once that there were two kinds of light flickering over it. 
Yes, Missus Langley, you may as well send the little ones to bed, for it’s 
a queer bit I’m coming to now. Well, suddenly lifting his eyes to see 
where the other light came from, Stephen saw something that made him 


clutch the bench with his fingers, and turned his face to the colour of 
death. 
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There, at the little window with the one broken pane, moving slowly 
up and down on the right-hand side—as if feeling for the key—was a 
hand—a woman’s hand—thin and long, and of a bluish white, with a 
light red shining through at the nails. The wrist didn’t move, because of 
the thin sharp points of glass that stuck up all round, but kept still, 
while the fingers felt about. Presently, the arm was pushed in nearly to 
the elbow, and the light outside was raised a little. 

A horrible feeling came over Stephen as he was obliged to own that 
he knew that white hand—that he had touched it—that those horrid, 


- creeping, feeling fingers had been tangled in his hair; that that ring 


shining round one of them had been placed there by him, with vows 
that put ‘his whole fate into that hateful hand. And mark! not only 
did Stephen know it as his bride’s hand, but, as he watched it with 
loathing and fascinated eyes, he knew it to be the hand that for years 
had been tangling a kind of web about him so quietly and secretly, that 
he never knew it till he felt himself bound hand and foot. As he looked, 
and looked, he let out the breath that was stifling him in a quick sort of 
gasp. He was heard! The hand moved up with a sudden jerk, and 
caught in the longest point of jagged glass at the top. It did seem alive 
then. There was a little half-smothered scream that seemed to come 
from it; and each nail seemed like a red eye glaring at Stephen. He 
laid hold of the bench and drew himself up stiffly; but when he saw the 
blood dripping from the pointed tips of the fingers, his head reeled, and 
to save himself from falling he sank down close behind the door, so that 
if it opened he would be completely hidden---by it on one side, and the 
planks on the other. He kept his eyes on the window still; and, as he 
had felt sure it would after listening and hearing no sound, the hand 
returned, and this time succeeded in reaching the key. Then he heard a 
soft scrunching noise coming round the shed, like light feet on the snow 
—and got further behind the planks, that stood longways against the wall 
and a little apart, so that he could see through the cracks. Well, the key 
turns, and the door opens, and s/e comes in with a lantern in her hand. 
With a dreadful beating at his heart he saw the tall figure, shining in its 
satin and silver stripes, glide up to a corner and begin moving something 
from the wall. While she clutched and clutched at the brick, she once 
turned her head in the old cautious way over her shoulder, and, without 
her knowing it, their eyes met. Stephen shut his with a shudder—then 
opened them, and fixed them upon her again. 

After a few minutes more patient cat-like working she turned and 
glided out, with a smile on her face and something wrapped in a corner 
of her veil. 

Stephen staggered out after her, and saw her turn in the direction of 


the Hall. 
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Cuapter VI. 
STEPHEN'S INHERITANCE. 


We tt, when I got up to the Hall, after leaving Stephen, I found Mr. 
Gledstyne a good deal better. He was stretched on the sofa in the Study. 
The Doctor had just left him, and I found him alone. I could see he was 
half distracted with pain, yet he tried so hard to speak in his old jolly 
way that it brought the tears in my eyes to hear him. 

“‘Shan’t be able to lead the dance to-night, Matthew,” says he. 
“T’m-sorry, for I haven’t missed dancing at one of the last five weddings 
we’ve had—and. = 

I didn’t catch what else he said, for I was listening to a voice at the 
door—a voice I thought I knew by the way it hissed out every word, as 
if it were all esses. 

**T tell you I must see Mr. Gledstyne!” says the voice. 

It’s no good asking him,” said Mr. Gledstyne’s man John; “ he’s 
too bad to see anybody.” 

“T must see him! If he’s dying I must see him!” says the voice, 
loud and distinct. . 

“What is it? What’s the matter, John?” asks Mr. Gledstyne fret- 
fully. 

Then says the voice, in a long, low hiss— 

“Tell him Mistress GLEDSTYNE wants to speak to him!” 

Mr. Gledstyne gave a sort of cry, and started up, and, with his head 
stuck forward, stared towards the door. I, too, leant forward in my 
chair, and strained my eyes throngh the fire-light. I heard no step 
coming, but I heard a soft rustling—and I knocked the end of the log 
into the hollow part of the fire, and so threw a bright red light upon the 
figure standing in the middle of the room. I hardly noticed at the time 
that her left-hand was bleeding, through the veil it was wrapped in, all 
over her fine dress—for my whole mind was taken up with the Puzzle, 
and with watching what she was going to do next—how she meant to 
prove her right to that name—which was all a mystery to me. She was 
now standing by Mr. Gledstyne’s sofa, answering with a cool, impudent 
look, his frightened gaze. 

“What do you mean? What are you doing with my name?” he 
gasped out, livid with anger—for it had been a terrible shock to him; he 
had half expected to see his drowned wife, and he felt enraged beyond 
everything against this woman, who he thought had played a trick upon 
him for amusement. 

Susanna kept her eyes on his in the same impudent way, as she said, 
with a half smile, but a shaky voice— 

“Tt is my name, too, Sir; and I have every right to it.” 

“What do you mean, woman? Speak!” he shouted, trembling in 
every limb. 
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“T mean, Mr. Gledstyne,” said Susanna slowly, folding her arms 
and looking down upon him, still smiling, “that I am your son’s wife.” 

“« My son’s!”’ he muttered. ‘“ Mad woman!” 

“Yes, Mr. Gledstyne,” says she, holding out a yellow-looking letter 
to him; “ Stephen Trew is your pwn son, as this will show you.” 

Here it is, neighbours. I don’t know whether I had any right to 
keep it. Yes, here’s the very letter Mr. Gledstyne held in his shaking 
hand and read, while Susanna’s eyes darted about, first on one grand 
piece of furniture, then on another, and then on his face, still with that 
strange smile of hers curling her thin lips. Yes, this is it! Listen, 
neighbours! I'll try and read it, though the ink’s nearly faded away. 


‘* On board The Reachland, 
‘* Wednesday evening. 

‘‘T am settled in the ship, Vernon, and Martha leaves me to-morrow. 
Yes, to-morrow I shall be alone. I am very miserable. I don’t know why 
—for after all it is not much to cross this sea, I did not think it so when I 
crossed it with you—to go to your home and all that I am now leaving— 
and I cannot tell why I shudder at it now. Yet a fear has been over me 
ever since my foot left the land that it would never touch it more, But I 
did not sit down to write to you of this, but our child, It shall be as you 
wish—Martha shall take him back to you to-morrow. Poor girl—now that 
she has lost hers, she clings more than ever to little Vernon. Say a kind 
word to her, will you not, and let her see him often ? 

‘There then, I have promised; but how shall I—O, how shall I part 
with him—my darling? He is lying on my neck now, with one little hand 
twisted in my hair, and the other stroking my wet cheek. Perhaps he 
wonders why it is wet as he looks up at me with those eyes of yours. He 
little thinks it is because when I have folded this I shall lay him in 
Martha’s arms—perhaps never to take him back. Who can tell? How 
tightly he has twisted his hand about my hair. When Martha takes him, I 
will cut the piece off as he holds it, and he shall bring it to you in his hand ; 
it will show you a little, perhaps, how he is twined about my heart, and 
how much of that—the best—will be dragged and torn away from this ship 
to the shore, as I see him there in Martha’s arms, and the miles growing 
and growing between us. 

‘“‘T have taken the cross from his neck—you know what that means— 
and have bought him one of your Bibles—a very pretty one you see, with 
bright clasps, that he may take to it early. Try, Vernon, to realize what 
it is I give up to you, and think of me once more as you used. 

‘‘ Martha has come, and my trial; and I have not said one-half that I 
wished to say. You will not forget to be kind to Martha. 

‘Farewell! Would that I had never begun this journey ! 

‘‘ Amy GLEDSTYNE.” 


As Mr. Gledstyne finished reading this letter, Susanna undid the 
rusty clasps of a Bible she took from her pocket, and opening it, 
showed a knot of hair. It was dark and tangled; you could fancy that 
the little stubborn baby’s fist had only just let go of it. Mr. Gledstyne 
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took the Bible and looked down upon the hair till a mist gathered over 
his eyes. 

“ Matthew,” he said, with a trembling voice, ‘send for him; send 
for Stephen Trew.” 

So I went out and spoke to John, for I felt afraid somehow of leaving 
my poor master alone with that snake, Susanna, or I should have gone 
for Stephen myself, and prepared him for all. When I came back Mr, 
Gledstyne was reading another worn letter; it was from that poor soul, 
Martha, [I'll tell it you, as well as I can recollect :— 


‘* By the time Stephen will have come to you with this and my mistress’s 
letter, and it is made known to you what I have done, I shall have met her, 
my mistress, face to face, and she will have asked me about her last mes- 
sage. You will not know before then ; because, afterall, I have given your 
boy my life, my whole care; and how could I die any other to him than I 
have lived—his mother? I do not ask you to forgive me, Mr. Gledstyne; 
I cannot expect forgiveness; but I ask you to believe it was love for the 
boy made me do what I did, and that—that same love, brought me my 
punishment. I have never known a day’s peace since I took him home in my 
arms—clinging to me asif his life hung upon mine—and it wasn’t nature 
to part us. Yes, my love was indeed my punishment. It grew and grew 
in me every day; butif at any time I would forget and give way to it, and 
try to fancy it my own, I seemed to see her standing between me and the 
child, looking through her wet hair, as she looked when her body rose in the 
waves that night, and to hear her saying—‘ He is mine, Martha Trew; he 
is mine!” and I’ve had to call up a hard word to my mouth, and to see the 
boy turning away from me afraid, with the tears in his eyes, when all the 
time I’d be longing to snatch him up in my arms, You'll remember that. 
Please—please remember that, Mr. Gledstyne, and don’t be too hard on me, 
nor let him, my Steenie, be too hard on—it’s a bitter word to write, but 
never mind—he’ll never see her after he reads it—his nurse, 

‘‘Marrua TREW.” 


“‘ Well,” said Mr. Gledstyne, when he ‘had read it, “and who did 
Martha trust this to—you?” 

“Me!” said Susanna, boldly; ‘why I never dreamed of Stephen 
being anything but a poor working man till this very night, when I found 
these things in a chest of Aunt Martha’s I never opened before. She 
might have meant to—I think she did—but she was light-headed some 
weeks before she died, and didn’t know what she said. No, Sir,”—(she 
went on drawing up her long figure till her shadow on the wall touched 
the ceiling)—‘ I should never have married Stephen if I had known.” 

While Susanna said this, I noticed that her lips grew white and her 
fingers twitched, as if she longed to snatch Martha’s letter from Mr. 
Gledstyne’s hands. 

Just then the hounds set up a barking, and the Lodge-bell rang. Mr. 
Gledstyne looked at his son’s wife, and pointing to the great doors of the 
drawing-room, said in a cold, polite, but hurried sort of way : 
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“ Will you please to walk in there while I speak to Stephen? I hear 
he has come.” 

With another uneasy look at the letter, which Mr. Gledstyne noticed, 
she smiled and bent her head, and went into the great dark drawing- 
room, and closed the door after, her, as Stephen was shown in at the 
other door. He stood there a minute with his cap in his hand, till Mr. 
Gledstyne said— 

** Come here, Stephen!” 

So he went and stood by him, and Mr. Gledstyne gave him his wife’s 
letter, and watched him while he read it, with tears rolling down his 
cheeks into his white beard. It was the first time I had ever seen him 
so, and I made a fool of myself so that I couldn’t see any more, till 
Stephen had placed the letter on the pillow and taken up the hair and 
laid it tenderly on the back of his hand, as if it were too silky and delicate 
to touch with his rough fingers. Then he laid that back on the letter 
—ay, the hand had brought the hair at last; but it had grown and 
roughened a bit on the journey. 

Mr. Gledstyne took both of Stephen’s hands in his, and looked up in 
his face, waiting to see the change come over it. But it never altered, 
Stephen seemed to shrink more and more into himself as he stood there,— 
the workman still (for he couldn’t throw off the old life all in a minute), 
looking at his coarse hands lying in Mr. Gledstyne’s, and he felt ashamed. 

. Mr. Gledstyne looked anxious. No doubt it came across him: Was 
his son so much a carpenter that his heart had hardened to what he worked 
in, that he stood there like a block, so dull and stupid? He could not 
bear that—No ! better to have never known he was his son. He let go his 
hands, and opened his arms wide, and said— 

“My boy! my boy!” 

There was a great cry from Stephen—hoarse and strong—and a heavy 
fall that shook the floor; and I stopped my ears. I don’t know if it was 
right to have heard all I did; but I wouldn’t hear any more, I saw 
Stephen’s head strained to his father’s breast, with his cheek on his 
mother’s hair and letter—and that was enough. I stopped my ears to 
shut out the two men’s sobs. 

“ Are you there, Matthew?” Mr. Gledstyne said at last—his deep 
Voice as faint and sweet as a woman’s: “are you there? Come, stir up 
the fire, man, and let’s have a look at him!” 

And I did; but it was too bad for even he to look Stephen in the 
face just then. 

“ Yes,” says he, as he put his hands on his broad shoulders, and held 
him off. “ Yes, it’s Amy’s boy, sure enough. Ay, they’ve robbed us of 
each other all these years, but they couldn’t do us much harm. I’m not 
a whit the less proud of you, my boy—no, not a whit, for your having 
been Stephen Trew!” : 

Mr, Gledstyne fell back, white as death. 
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* See if there’s any brandy in there,” said I to Stephen ; “I'll go down 
and see if the Doctor’s gone.” 

Susanna stood there as he opened the drawing-room door, but he 
rushed past taking no notice of her, and she came in and stood looking at 
Mr. Gledstyne in such a strange way, that, hardly knowing what I was 
about, I touched Stephen’s arm, and pointed to a great looking-glass in 
the drawing-room opposite the open door, and in which we could see the 
corner of the study where Mr. Gledstyne lay. He was looking at the end 
of the last page of Martha’s letter, and Susanna’s fingers twiched and her 
eyes glared upon him, and she quietly went nearer and nearer to him, as 
he held up the leaf so as to see through it by the fire-light. Suddenly 
looking up, he found her close beside him. 

“ Liar!” he hissed out through his clenched teeth and ashy lips, “I 
have found you out. This line of writing that has been scratched and 
meddled with is—‘ Susanna knows all! May she with God's blessing right 
those that I have wronged.’ Stephen! Stephen I say!” 

I think Stephen would have fallen if it hadn’t been for my poor rheu- 
matic arm. Still we could not move ; our eyes seemed riveted on the glass 
by the strange, almost devilish smile, on Susanna’s face, as she stood looking 
down upon him. 

“Have you found me out?” she said, in that low whisper of hers that 
almost froze my blood to hear; “and will you tell Stephen? Will you? 
Will you? Dare you?” 

“Stephen! Help!” 

As we hurried in together Susanna passed us, gliding along with her 
cat-like step, and sat down in the old State chair by the fire in the drawing - 
room. 

Mr. Gledstyne lay back upon the pillow—dead, 

“Were we dreaming ?” whispered Stephen, passing his hand over his 
clammy brow, “ or did—did that horrible hand touch him? Look here, 
Matthew, look!” 

He drew something from his father’s clenched hand. Holding it up 
and spreading it out, we saw it was a corner of flimsy lace—a piece of 
Susanna’s veil. Now mind! [I tell you, neighbours, as I told Stephen at 
the time, I don’t believe she meant to do more than stop him telling 
Stephen about those scratched-out lines, but stopping his breath for an 
instant in the state he was in was enough to stop it for ever. Stephen 
stood looking at it for full three minutes before he could take in the 
horrible truth. Then he strode to the drawing-room door, and stood 
looking round the room with his wild eyes and lips as white and as firm- 
set as a dead man’s. 

Susanna did not see him—she was standing with her back to us, 
looking up at the splendid pictures and mirrors which covered that side of 
the wall. Presently she spread her arms out, and said to herself, looking 
up and down the wall, 
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“Mine! mine! every thing—all mine !” 

My heart misgave me as to what Stephen was going to do—he looked 
at her so fixedly and long. I knew how much greater his hate must be 
for having loved her so, and now I trembled for her—tigress as she was. 
At last he went into the room, and, without taking any notice of Susanna, 
took hold of the bell-rope and pulled it violently without stopping till all 
the servants, who had heard something from John of what was going on, 
came hurrying to the door. 

Susanna stared, half stupefied, wondering what he was going to do. 

As Stephen stepped forward towards them, I saw two or three started 
as I did, to see how like he was just now—with his stern, pale face—to 
the portraits of the two last Squires hanging on the wall. 

“You have heard what has passed to-night—you know who I am, 
John?” he said; drawing himself up, as if he were proud of his 
inheritance, poor fellow ! 

“Yes, God bless you, Sir,” said the old butler, with tears in his eyes. 
“I know you're the master of this house—and we’ve all known you, Sir, 
just as if you’d been brought up in it—and we wouldn’t wish for a better 
master, seeing the Squire’s took away from us.” 

And the women all curtsied to Stephen, but sent looks of dislike at 
Susanna, who stood drawn up in her fine dress, trying to look very 
grand and high, but trembling all the while to hear what he was going to 
say to them. A pink spot came on each cheek, and the little blue veins 
in her temples swelled as if they'd burst, when Stephen stretched out 
his arm and pointed at her, and said: 

“Very well, then. That is my wife, the mistress of this house; and I 
command you to obey her every word—to wait upon her hand and foot. 
You know this is our wedding-night. Light the candles in the State 
bedroom—take her there and wait upon her. If I do not come in less 
than an hour, fetch me; I shall be in the Study with my father—mind, I 
say—fetch me.” 


Cuapter VII. 
THE LADY OF GLEDSTYNE HALL. 


Mistress Susanna GLEDsTYNE stood looking at her fine figure, at 
full length, in a dressing-glass in the old State bedroom. 

After making the women try on her all the faded finery in the ward- 
robes, she had chosen to be dressed in a loose white gown of Indian 
muslin, and now she was arranging a large flower, made of jewels, in her 
tawny hair. 

She stood looking at herself with a great flaming wax-light on each 
side the glass, waiting for the bridegroom to come—for the hour was 
passed. 

Perhaps she was thinking of the family diamonds that Mr. Gledstyne’s 
sister, Miss Mirabel, went to Court in, and wondering how soon they 
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would be put into her hands. At any rate, she was tired ‘of walking 
through the old house, and ringing the bells to see how often the servants 
would answer to her call. She was tired of scribbling “Susanna Gledstyne” 
on the blank leaves of books on the drawing-room table—almost tired of 
looking at her own white face. 

Suddenly, she hears footsteps coming up the stairs and along the 
passage. The outer door of the bedroom creaks, and two women come 
and draw aside the heavy curtains, and hold them back—and Mistress 
Gledstyne turns to meet the bridegroom. But first come two men 
bearing lights—who wait at the door and look back; then, more heavy, 
shuffling feet, and another two come in—carrying a man’s body by the 
feet and arms. The blood is pouring from his side, and, just as he is, 
they lift him on the bed—the bridal bed. 

We had gone to the Study at the end of the hour. I had opened the 
door as quietly as I could, and saw Stephen kneeling by his father’s side. 
He was looking at something he held in his hand. At first I didn’t 
notice what it was (one of the old pistols that were always kept loaded on 
the sideboard); but I was struck all of a heap like, by the sight of his 
face! Poor Stephen! Even at a time like that he bore the truth on his 
face ; for if I hadn’t seen the pistol, I could have told what he was mean- 
ing to do. At one instant, through the determined look, the face was sad 
and tender, as if he were giving a last thought to his father and his own 
mother, and her to whom he was related by a tie as strongas that of 
blood—poor Martha Trew. Then there seemed to come over him, like a 
flash, a thought of the greatness and happiness that might have been his ; 
and his face grew so strange and fierce that I thought the time had come 
to save him from himself, and two of us rushed in. But as soon as he 
saw us he leapt to his feet, turned the pistol against his heart, and fired! I 
had knocked the pistol upwards a few inches as he fired, and the ball entered 
his shoulder. He gave a low moan, and fell fainting against the sofa; 
and, just as he was, we lifted him up and carried him in to Susanna. 

By this time all sorts of wild stories had spread over the village. 
Crowds had got round the house, and some of those who had been drink- 
ing hard at the wedding-feast, and had only got some muddled idea of 
Stephen’s good luck, were shouting under the window and throwing up 
their caps—while poor women who had heard that Mr. Gledstyne was 
dead, cried and wrung their hands, and declared ruin must come upon 
them. The magistrate and the clergyman, and two or three more of Mr. 
Gledstyne’s friends, came into the room where we were, and questioned us, 

Mistress Gledstyne took no notice of anything but Stephen. She 
stood at the bedside, holding the curtain back with one hand, and her 
beautiful hair with the other; while the smile which she wore when she 
turned to meet the bridegroom seemed frozen on her face. For nearly 
five minutes she stood so. Then she put her foot on the steps, and set 
one knee on the bed, still smiling so awfully as she looked down upon 
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him. Her eyes were like two cold, polished stones, and:in the hollow of 
each a great tear lay glittering. 

At last, as Stephen began to revive, you could see sense coming slowly 
into her face, and her white lips moved with a piteous, weak kind of cry : 

‘Stephen! Stephen! What have you done?” 

Stephen started up with a shrill scream—almost like a woman’s scream 
it was—and drops of sweat came out thick on his forehead. 

“O God!” he said, looking round, “she is here again! I thought 
I'd got away from her for ever. Help me! Help me! Look! she is 
going to kill me as she killed him !” 

She was only stretching her clasped hands in a beseeching way towards 
him, but when she heard his last words, and saw him sink fainting on the 
pillow, she shrank back and slid from the bed. Stephen’s words seemed 
to decide the magistrate, who had been hearing the servants’ strange 
stories about her, and he signed to two of them to lock her in one of the 
rooms till he could learn more. There was something terrible in Susanna’s 
cowardly fright. She glided between the two men like an eel, and stood 
panting and glaring round her at the foot of the bed. All her cunning— 
all her bravado, had come to an end; and now her brain seemed turning 
as she looked round and saw the finish of her work. She standing there, 
robed and. jewelled—the lady of Gledstyne Hall; her husband dying by 
his own hand, which he had lifted against himself to be freed from her ; 
the grand gentlemen, from whom she had thought to command respect 
and admiration, looking down upon her with disgust and horror; the 
poor people—her own people, she had thought to rise above and crush 
under her dainty heel—coming forward to lay hands on her in her own 
house. Ay, and I could sce her wild disordered brain showed her more 
than these—for, as she fixed her eyes on the bare wall, such a look of 
horror came over her face that it might have been Martha on her death- 
bed that she saw and heard crying to her, in her weak, piping voice, 
‘Susanna! Susanna! right those that I have wronged!” It was as if 
she fancied the dead as well as the living whom she had injured were 
coming about her to lay rough hands on her, for her pale blue eyes rolled 
distractedly, and she kept stretching out her hands with the palms out- 
wards, as if she were defending herself against thousands. The touch of 
one of the men’s hands on her shoulder seemed to madden her completely. 
She wrenched herself from him like a tigress, with a half-smothered shriek 
gave one look round, and then turned and rushed through the women and 
servants—who drew back shuddering—and out at the doorway into the 
wide corridor. The doors at the end leading on to the terrace stood 
open, and the moonlight poured in, so that we could see her distinctly as 
she flew along, tearing as she went the wedding-ring from her finger, the 
bracelets from her arms, the jewel-ftower from her long yellow hair—ay, 
and even shreds of her dress. Once—(and O, how that set my flesh 
creeping, for it made everything so awfully real !)—once she turned, and 
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gave the old look over her shoulder; and then, though not a soul had 
stirred to follow her, she shrieked and flew on, and on, her white-slippered 
feet hardly touching the polished floor. Another instant, and the lithe 
tall figure stood swaying on the terrace wall, sixty feet above the court- 
yard. The shrieks: of fright suddenly changed to wild, piercing yells of 
laughter, the long white arms were tossed into the air—and then all was 
still as death; and there was nothing to be seen but the white line of 
terrace-wall, and the jewels lying here and there on the dark floor, spark- 
ling in the moonlight. A few minutes after, the church clock struck 
twelve, and the bells broke out—the black year was over ! 


You may be sure the young Squire (God bless him!) didn’t want for 
kind hearts about him, and careful doctoring ; but for all that, he lay for 
three days between life and death. On the fourth day he woke from a 
heavy sleep, and, for the first time since he had seen Her leaning over him, 
he seemed perfectly sensible. It had been an anxious morning, for the 
Doctor had told us some change, for better or worse, must come in a few 
hours, and crowds of people hung about the place waiting to hear. The 
gentry who had taken the upper hand at the Hall could not keep the 
poor women from pushing in and listening at the bedroom door; some 
even got into the room, and sat hushing their babies behind the curtains. 
I was the first person he asked for when he opened his eyes; and when [ 
bent down to him, he said— 

** Matthew, where is she? I’m glad you’ve got her away; but she 
must be looked after. She mustn’t starve, nor come to any harm.” 

Stephen,” I said (and it seemed a comfort to him to hear the old 
name), ‘‘ Susanna won’t harm herself or any one again. She’s dead !” 

He stared at me as if he couldn’t understand me, at first; then a 
kind of light came over his face—and he burst into tears, and threw him- 
self into my arms, and said, after a while— 

**T shan’t die, Matthew. I'll live, and try and forget all that’s past, 
and do my duty by these poor people, as my father did.” 

He spoke very low, but he was heard all over the room; and there 
went up such a cheer for the young Squire that it was heard and caught 
up by the crowd outside, and all Pennsbury knew he was out of danger. 

There, that’s all neighbours! You all know whether the Squire’s 
kept his word. Ay, you may well call him the poor man’s friend. But 
come, it’s getting late. The Hall’s lighted up in grand style. Hark! 
Why, isn’t that the carriage I hear? Come neighbours! now that you 
have heard the Squire’s story, let’s see what sort of a welcome you can 
give him and his lady. Ay, here they come! Out with the horses 
lads! Hurrah! 
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FOR THE YOUNG OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
IN COZY NOOK. 





HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


* Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall ; 
Not all the king’s horses, nor all the king’s men, 
Could set Humpty Dumpty up again.” 


Very true, very true indeed ; for, if I mistake not, this is a riddle about an 
egg ; and certainly, for any one to try to put a broken egg together would 
be about as absurd as trying to stop the tide with a pitchfork. 

And it was also very true, as we heard it said by James Jarvis in a half 
‘“‘talky ” sort of way, as he met Edward Hartley coming up the lane from 
Moss Meadow to the Minnow-Brook Field—the names Edward had given 
to two pieces of land belonging to Mr. Collingwood, the Vicar of Middle- 
hurst, into whose house were admitted, on rather high terms, six or seven 
gentlemen’s sons to prepare them for college, &e. 

James Jarvis was a handsome, witty, high-spirited boy of about fourteen, 
with strong frame, and muscular arms; he was handsome because he had 
good hair, good features, and was well-built—and he looked very good 
tempered ; but he was a wild, thoughtless youth ; and if it be strictly true 
that ‘‘ handsome is who handsome does,” we should be inclined to say he 
was a very ugly boy indeed. 

He met in the lane Edward Hartley, who was carrying home a large, 
clear bottle in one hand, with something very precious in it, and a kind of 
butterfly-net in the other; from his turned-up trousers, and somewhat 
muddy boots, you might be pretty sure he had been having a skirmish with 
two out of the four elements—earth and water. 

When he met James he looked up with a happy smile, and down again at 
his big bottle with another; but James, as soon as he saw him, began, as I 
say, in a half “ talky,” very saucy way, to repeat— 


“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall,” &c. &e. 


Now, this seems a simple thing enough to say, and harmless enough, too; 
yet, why did Edward stand still for a moment? turn deadly pale, then 
walk on, with his head hanging down, very soon turn his bottle upside 
down, and empty all its precious contents in the lane? then, seeing 
what he emptied struggling on the ground, why did he say, in a choky 
voice, ‘‘ Poor things, I won’t leave you here, to be trampled on and die!” 
and why did he carefully and tenderly pick them up again, and put them 
into a little stream further on? It was thus :— 

In the apparently simple, harmless words that James had said, was 
more unkindness, more thoughtlessness, more pain, sorrow, and misery, than 
you or I can easily imagine. 

Edward Hartley was a boy of about sixteen ; he was handsome, too, as 
far as his face went, but——he was a cripple—a dwarf! 

When a little boy, beautiful as the morn, his nurse had him out in the 
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garden. At the far end of it was a grassy mound, and a parapet wall ; under 
this wall was a footpath through the fields ; and the girl often used to take 
Edward to this mound and set him on the wall, while she gossiped with the 
passers by. 

Having taken him there one morning as usual, he was much amused 
watching two pet calves playing, when the gardener, who was half-way 
down the long gravel-walk, called out ‘‘ Mary, if you come here I will 
give you an apricot!” Away she started, leaving the child, and remained 
talking and chattering with the man for some time. When she returned to 
the wall Edward was not there! Quickly enough she ran up the mound 
and looked over. There lay the poor boy on the other side, some fifteen 
feet below her. With the speed which fright alone can give she ran down 
the garden, and round, to pick him up, The child was senseless. The girl, 
who was kind-hearted and truthful, but thoughtless, immediately carried 
him to the house, and told exactly how it happened; the medical man 
examined him, found no bones broken, but dreadful bruises on the spine. 
Mr. and Mrs, Hartley, the nurse, and his sister Mary Anne, attended him 
with painful anxiety—especially the nurse, who scarcely took her eyes 
off the child’s face day or night; and when he opened his eyes and said 
‘‘Mamma,” and then turned them to her and whispered “ Maney,” she 
burst into tears, and, falling on her knees, hid her face in the bedclothes 
and sobbed. 

Mrs. Hartley, too, fell on her knees to thank God; and little Kitty, who 
was in the room when he spoke, said ‘‘ Oh Evvy! Oh Evvy! 00 alibe now!” 
She had thought little Evvy’s state of unconsciousness was death; but the 
Lord willed it otherwise—he was to live! But he was to be a cripple—a 
dwarf, for life; his spine had received an injury—it grew out, forming a 
terrible hump on his back. 

How ten times more dear was this child now to his parents! Tenderly 
they watched that he might have no annoyance; his sisters too were doubly 
kind. When Evvy came in, they were ever willing to put by their work or 
books to play, walk, or talk with him. 

So Evvy had a very happy childhood; his papa would often take him 
out for a walk or drive, and teach him many things in Natural History or 
Astronomy ; his mamma, too, would make him much of a companion, and 
lead him sweetly on in talk; one thing only they never mentioned—his 
deformity. 

Edward grew in age, though little in size; his father thought and thought 
again about sending him to school; anxiously and tearfully both Mr. and 
Mrs. Hartley thought of it, and yet put it off from day to day, from week 
to week. 

At last, hearing from Mr. Mercer how well his son was going on at Mr. 
Collingwood’s, and how kind Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood were to him because 
he was delicate, they determined that, Edward should go there ; and one day 
Mr. Hartley drove over to Middlehurst and spoke to Mr. Collingwood, who 
promised that the poor boy should be sheltered (as far as lay in his power) 
from any unkindness or annoyance. 

The day that Edward was to arrive, Mr. Collingwood called his boys 
together and told them he knew it was unnecessary to ask them to be- 
have kindly to ‘one so afflicted, but that he wished to ask them, as Christians 
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and gentlemen, not only to behave kindly, but to make a point of shielding 
the poor boy from all that could hurt him, either in mind or body. 

Mr. Collingwood was right, and he took the right way to proceed ; 
for, without exception, every boy in the house, from the time Edward 
came into it till the time he left, showed him the utmost tenderness and 
respect. 

Edward was a very nice lad, a ‘“‘ yery jolly chap” as Willy Kilsby said, 
and a ‘ good sort of fellow” as they all declared. 

He had been some little time getting over the severance from home and 
being among boys, instead of girls. He was not effeminate, but he could 
partake of almost all his sister’s amusements, although his poor deformed 
body prevented his joining in few of those of his schoolfellows. 

Mr. Collingwood was, however, most thoughtful; he built rabbit pens 
as if for himself, set up poultry, pigeons, &c., and in a wonderfully short time 
became tired of them, or found he had not leisure to attend to so many things, 
and would ask Edward to take them off his hands ! 

In time the various things became his own, and he would take sleeping 
partners into the concern, so that his ménagerie gave him plenty of oceupa- 
tion while his playmates were at cricket, or in the gymnasium. 

Somehow, you seldom saw Edward alone ; one or other of his companions 
generally crept after him ; and it was very touching to see the sort of link that 
existed between him and one tall, well-made, quiet, clever, shy lad, whose long 
thin figure contrasted painfully with that of our poor friend. They walked 
together, talked together, sat together—Edward always consulted Arthur, 
and Arthur made a friend of Edward. 

On the whole, up to this time, Edward was very happy. 

One thing only had disturbed him, William Kilsby was a heedless, 
thoughtless lad in general, and he had made a friend of James Jarvis, the 
son of the medical man. There would have been but little harm in this, but 
James had a companion who was most undesirable. This companion misled 
Jarvis, and Jarvis misled Willy; who would have got into one or two 
serious scrapes had not Edward helped him out of them. 

They slept in the same room, and Edward became aware that a plan was 
formed between the three companions to get out at night to a neighbouring 
garden, and take in a stock of apples. 

Edward could not bear to think of Willy being thus led away, so 
determined to save him. 

Summoning all his courage, he called on Jarvis, and in the kindest way 
told him how wrong he thought it. Jarvis fired up, and said that Edward 
was ‘“‘to mind his own business.” But this did not daunt our little hero ; he 
told Jarvis firmly, that if he did not promise to give up visiting Willy, and 
keep his promise, he would tell either his father or Mr. Collingwood, adding, 
“T shall tell your father first, because I don’t want to expose Willy, who is 
not so much to blame as you.” 

Jarvis would not promise, and Edward was a boy of his word. On going 
out, he asked the servant for Mr. Jarvis, and was shown into his Study ; 
hearing James muttering half aloud, “a meddling, hump-backed creature.” 

This expression for a moment paralyzed him, and when he entered the 
room his face was ashy white. 

Mr. Jarvis, concluding that he was come to corsulf him professionally, 
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felt his pulse, and talked to him of how ill he looked, &e. This gave Edward 
time to recover and begin his business. 

Mr. Jarvis thanked him heartily: and well he might. None knew but 
God what a fierce battle and hard-won victory had been fought and gained 
in that Study during those few minutes, 

James’s taunting words had pierced the poor boy’s heart. He had an 
opportunity of avenging himself. Had he told Mr. Jarvis all he knew of 
James’s past conduct, he would assuredly have been punished. 

But the battle was fought and won. As ‘he that ruleth his spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city,” so Edward came from that room a giant in 
heart, strength, and manliness, 

He only warned Mr. Jarvis of the danger his son incurred by contact 
with so bad a companion, and told him he had come to request James not to 
invite Willy to join them, who was of so yielding a nature as to make 
it especially dangerous to him. 

Mr. Jarvis thanked him cordially for his kindness, 

The victory which Edward had won over himself raised the heavy load 
of James’s taunt somewhat off his mind; but when he entered the play- 
ground and saw them all engaged, with the greatest excitement and enjoy- 
ment, at a game of football, in which he could not possibly join, he turned 
to his rabbit-yard, and, crouching down in a corner between two pens, cried 
the first bitter, bitter tears he had cried since he was a child. 

There he sat for hours, and the Evil Spirit tempted him to repine. He 

hought, ‘‘ how little do they care for a hump-backed creature like me! 
No one cares to look after me; I cannot play with them; I cannot amuse 
them, and I am only in their way.” Poor dear boy! he had not heard the 
constant click of the yard gate every time Arthur had come to look for him. 
No; he had not heard this, and he accused them all of unkindness. 

At last he heard voices coming, and ‘‘ Dobbs, Dobbs!” called on every 
side. 

Every boy has a nickname at school, and most unaccountable some of 
them are; this was Edward’s, ‘‘ Dobbs, Dobbs.” Edward sat still; he 
could not come out and show his tear-swollen face, so he heard ‘‘ Dobbs, 
Dobbs!”’ through the yard, then Dobbs, Dobbs! down the field, till Dobbs, 
Dobbs finally died away in the distance. Then he burst into tears again, and 
sobbed like a child from misery of heart. 

On raising his head from his hands some time after, he was greatly 
surprised to find Mr. Collingwood standing before him, 

‘‘ My boy, you are in trouble,” he said, so tenderly, so gently. ‘‘ Come, 
get up, and let us walk together. Have any of the boys been unkind to 
you?” 

“Oh, no; no, Sir,” answered Edward, struggling to get up, but cramped 
in every limb. 

Mr. Collingwood helped him, saying, cheerfully, ‘‘ Why, you are like your 
little white duck which I have just helped out of the calf’s trough. She 
was so cramped when I put her down she could not walk; let us go and 
look after her.” With his hand on Edward’s shoulder, they stopped first at 
one thing, then at another, until at last he was quite interested in talking 
of his pets, and showing Mr. Collingwood his new aquarium, in which were 
many water-insects ‘just on the point of leaving their larva state. 
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Mr. Collingwood was himself much interested; he had never watched 
these changes, and could hardly believe that the monster looking so terrible, 
and devouring a piece of meat at such a rate, would ever turn out the pretty 
bronze beetle such as he often saw in the old stone-quarry pit ; and he learned 
from his young companion much that was interesting of the habits of the 
Coleoptera, and greatly admired the little Gyrinus as he danced his graceful 
whirligig on the water. 

It was a great pleasure to Edward to point out all these things to Mr. 
Collingwood, and the traces of his deep anguish had disappeared when the 
boys came up. 

Mr. Collingwood beginning to talk to them prevented their asking any 
questions as to Edward’s absence, so they went in-doors, and dressed to spend 
the evening with some friends, who were kind to the boys and often invited 
them. At first, of course, they sat on the edges of their chairs, with their 
hands looking very awkward, and said ‘‘ Ma’am” very often. 

Soon, all shyness had disappeared, and all were fully entering into the 
games selected by their friends—all sit-still games, on account of Edward ; 
and in these he shone, much to the delight of his companions, who were now 
feeling quite enough at ease to say, ‘‘ Well done, Dobbs! Well done, old 
fellow! yours are always the best !” 

The ‘‘ Question and Noun” game caused great amusement. When all 
had drawn their respective papers, the question that fell to Edward’s lot 
was, ‘* Why is Da Costa like the Duke of Wellington ?” and the noun he had 
to bring in, in his rhyme, was “‘ pig’s pettitoes.” 

Away went the pencils, all wrote on, some looking bright as though 
diamonds and emeralds were passing through their brains; some thoughtful 
and sore pressed, as though elephants were walking there; and some 
perfectly bewildered. 

Finished at last; and all read out. Sparkling and bright were the 
dashes of some papers, heavy had fallen the elephant’s paw upon others ; 
but still there was something to be laughed at in all. Edward’s was the 
last to be read out. We do not envy him his ‘* Da Costa, Wellington, and 
pig’s pettitoes.” His answer was— 


“Da Costa is a man, I guess, 
And Wellington’s neither more nor less ; 
But what “ pig’s pettitoes ” have to do 
With either, I can’t tell,—can you ?” 


“Bravo Dobbs! Bravo Dobbs! You always write the best, old boy!” 
And when the next was read out, his caused such an uproar of applause 
that two tears trickled down the boy’s cheeks,—we guess why; they 
could not. 

Edward’s answer just suited boys. Willy Kilsby wriggled on his chair, 
applauded under the table and over it, and then wriggled again as it was 
read over a second time; he had written the question—‘ How do you sell 
your soap?” (the young pickle !) and the noun, which fell with it, was 
(O grammarian !) ‘‘ cupboard-love.” 

The answer which caused such mirth and “‘ wrigglement”’ was : 


“T sell my soap at twopence a pound, 
And cut it square, three-cornered, or round ; 
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To my sweethearts I sell it for something less, 
To Molly, and Polly, and Dolly, and Bess. 
You see my affections constantly rove, 

Because I’m a victim to cupboard LOvz.” 


Making the two last lines rhyme, by putting in a great broad O, which 
on the paper was little less than a waggon-wheel, was thought the height of 
intellectual talent. I doubt whether Butler’s Analogy or Humboldt’s 
Cosmos would have been able to hold up their heads in its presence! 

Mr. Collingwood watched anxiously for the small face to come in. But 
he saw there no traces of sorrow; so he determined not to speak unless the 
sadness returned. 

To bed they went, full of talk ; and as Willy Kilsby stood on Edward’s 
bed, and cleared the space between, jumping into his own with one bound 
(a little insane trick he always practised), he said, plopping down as 
he spoke—‘‘O Dobbs, how I wish I could write like you! Old Don 
(Arthur’s nickname), with all his cleverness, can’t do it. Good night old 
fellow!” and, raising his head in a few minutes to say, ‘‘ Call me in good 
time, for I’ve not learnt my Latin,” saw that Edward was on*his knees, 
Willy got up on his elbow. He knew that Edward had said his prayers, and 
read his verses—for the little fellow had felt half-vexed with him for doing 
80, because he could not go on chattering; so he was astonished to find 
him again on his knees. 

Edward had been very thoughtful all undressing time. He felt that he 
had done two wrong things ; he knew that he had repined against God, 
and accused Him of unkindness ; he knew, too, that he had most unjustly 
accused his schoolfellows of the same; and his conscience was troubled. 

Whilst Willy was vaulting into bed, his heart felt bursting; and he 
remembered in his trouble what little Kitty had said, when they were wee 
ones together and had done wrong—‘“‘ Oh, Evvy, we niust not go to bed with 
this sin in our hearts; we must ask God to forgive us to-night, and papa 
and mamma in the morning.” 

So Edward went down on his knees, and, in broken words, told his Lord 
that he had sinned and done wickedly, and begged for mercy and forgiveness; 
then prayed for the help of the Holy Spirit to bear his affliction cheerfully. 
But the thought of those words, ‘“‘ hump-backed creature,” made him sob 
aloud, Willy heard it, and, springing out of bed, was at his side in a minute. 

‘¢ What's the matter, Dobbs? What's the matter, Edward ?” 

Edward could not speak at first ; but when Willy knelt down beside him 
and put his arm round his neck, it quite overcame him, and he stammered 
out, ‘I’m a poor hump-backed creature.” 

**Oh, Dobbs, who told you so? I’m sure you're not! you are the nicest 
old fellow in the school, and we all like you best.” 

Here Edward cried the more, and said, “I’ve been so wrong to-day; I 
accused you of not caring for me, but I know you all do, you are so good to 
me.”’ 


** Good to you, Dobbs! why, we would sooner be with you than any of the 
other fellows,” and Dobbs put his arms round Willy, and Willy put 
his arms round Dobbs—and, (don’t you be shocked, big boys of fourteen, 
who wish to be manly but rather mistake the how,) they kissed each other 
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warmly, tenderly: and it was a manly act; it did credit tothe hearts of both, 
the one for giving sympathy where sympathy was wanted, the other for 
receiving it as it was given; and it was with a loving voice that Willy, 
raising himself up again in bed some ten minutes after, said— 

“Good night, Dobbs; good night, old fellow! I wish you would teach 
me all about birds and butterflies, and water-things and land-things, 
they make you so—so—so—ple——” and Willy was asleep. 

Things went on much as usual till nearly the close of the half year; the 
only difference was something so slight, it could be felt and not seen. Willy 
was more tender of Edward than he had ever been; he would never interrupt 
him in his prayers or reading, and would always be too tired to play, if 
Dobbs were in the play-ground when any game was begun; and for 
Edward himself, he was a little more shy of strangers, and kept about home 
more than he used to do, 

One day Mr. Collingwood had been looking again at the aquarium, and 
Edward had been telling him of the caddis-fly, and how it appropriated 
to itself all his treasures, shells, &c., and stuck them on its back towards 
making its house, and how wonderful the grating was that it closed up its 
door with, to admit air and keep out water; and Mr. Collingwood said he 
should much like to watch it. 

With bottle in hand, Edward set off to Moss Meadow when the others went 
to cricket. He was full of spirits, had captured many prizes, and was going 
on to Minnow-Brook Meadow, when James Jarvis met him. 

Edward had forgotten all about their last meeting, and looked up and 
smiled ; but James had not. He had learned the history of Edward’s fall, 
and he made it the medium of the most ungentlemanly, cowardly, insult ; 
it was a poisoned arrow, and it hit its mark ! 

James went home ;—we cannot follow him. 

Edward, too, went home, as we have seen him, sick at heart. He emptied all 
his treasures away that had given him so much pleasure, What were they 
to him now? But he saw them in misery, likely to be trampled on and 
crushed, and, in his own sorrow of heart, he felt for them, 

He went home, avoided the garden, the cricket-ground, and the yard ;— 
where should he go? To the hay-loft! and, throwing himself on the hay, 
gave way toa passionate burst of anguish. ‘‘ Why wasI born? Why did 
I not die when I fell from that hateful wall?” And hard thoughts came 
into his heart, of home, of the nurse, of all things. Poor boy! the Lord 
saw thy suffering, and even then was having thoughts of love and tenderness 
towards you; even then, though you knew it not, He had laid a plan for 
your best happiness on earth, your happiness in heaven. 

Cheer up, dear lad; could you see the map of the future as we see it, 
you would not lie there so long, writhing in agony. But Nature must have 
way, till Grace come in to the rescue—which it eventually did, and 
Edward appeared amongst his schoolfellows, having won a great victory 
after a great battle. 

Fortunately there was packing to be done, for to-morrow they 
broke up;—and such a packing! A box packed by a schoolboy! It does 
one’s heart good to see it; it shows that our old world and all her 
inhabitants have not yet been trained, and clipped, and tortured into one 
model mode of proceeding. Packed! Let us say cumjumbled! Good byes 
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said! Cheers ¢heered! Handkerchiefs waved! and they are gone !—long 
Arthur and short Edward—to the home of the latter, very happy with 
father, mother, sisters, and even Nurse Mary. 

Edward was at home. Edward’s home was happy, and the sunshine 
peeped into the windows of his heart unobscured by any remembrance of 
his deformity passing as clouds over the landscape. 

But sunshine, either in the heart or in nature, has its risings and 
settings. 

‘Good byes” again said, reminding one of the Poet’s lines— 

“ For time, there’s no denying, 
One-half in ‘ How do you do-ings’ spent, 
The other in ‘ Good bye-ing ;’ ” 


Long Arthur and short Edward crossed the Irish Channel, and found 
themselves at the home of the former—a sweet, lovely spot, near the Lake of 
Killarney. 

Glowing with admiration of the scenery was Edward’s first home letter ; 
glowing with accounts of Kingstown Harbour; of the Impregnable, lying 
there; of Dublin’s splendid streets, crossed by mountain-peaks at both ends. 
Merrily did he describe to ‘‘ Kitty Clover” a row up the lake, fringed here 
and there with the beautiful Osmunda regalis, and declared, that had he 
been Sir Walter Scott he would have soused the boatmen for being indig- 
nant at his saying ‘‘ This is worth coming to see!’ Warmly he spoke of kind- 
ness received from all; but said nothing of the painful feeling that had come 
over him on going among strangers. Those dreadful words rang in his ears 
and danced before his eyes— 


“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall.” 


And he fancied that every one he met looked at him, and their mouths seemed 
as though saying it. He went to the review in Phonix Park, and thought 
every one was hunching their backs like him. They went to the Castle; he 
walked through those long rooms, mechanically, catching sight of himself in 
the mirrors, and shuddering as he did so. He determined to leave Ireland 
as soon as he could and return to his home, never to leave it again, for 
school or any other place; but God did not will it so. The boy was ill! 
He had caught a fever, and was soon in bed in a high state of delirium. 

It was heart-breaking to hear his pitiful prayer that they would cover 
him up, for he was too frightfnl to look at; or starting up in his bed to say, 
** Hold me on! hold me on! I shall fall, and then I shall have a hump on 
my back!” or wildly shriek— 


« Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall ;” 


Arthur could not bear to see his old favourite suffering in this way; and 
another there was who watched him with deep interest and concern—it was 
Uncle Andrew. 

He was afflicted as well as Edward, but in a different way. 

Young and good-looking, he had just been presented to a living, when 
the Lord laid on him a sore trial, in rapid loss of sight, amounting almost 
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to blindness. The medical men gave him little hope; still, he was 
cheerful, kind to everybody, and loved by all. 

Many would say, ‘1 wonder how Mr. Andrew can bear up under his 
affliction!” Those who knew him well had the secret. Uncle Andrew knew 
and felt that the Lord was Love, and that He loved him. 

He watched Edward with more than common tenderness, He used 
to sit with the poor boy’s hand in his during the time of delirium, and 
would gently repeat comforting texts of Scripture; for “‘ who knows,” said 
he, ‘‘ how much the boy may or may not understand ;” and Edward said 
afterwards that he used to fancy he heard little Kitty’s voice saying such 
_ beautiful things. 

In his delirium he talked very much about his little white pigeon. 
The little bird had had its leg broken, and Edward cared for it more than for 
any of his other pets. He would caress it, and carry it about on his shoulder, 
or even in his pocket ; and he called his little friend ‘‘ Purity.” 

Strangely would he mix up this bird with himself. He would call out 
in agony, ‘‘Don’t hurt her; don’t! She is a dwarf. Kitty! Kitty! take 
eare of poor Purity; they put her on a wall, and she fell and hurt her back. 
Oh, mother! don’t you let them stare and laugh at your child. Willy, you 
have been so good to Purity; get into bed, you will be cold there, kneeling 
by me. How cruel of James to throw a stone at my bird! Poor, poor 
Purity—they call you ‘Humpty Dumpty !’” 

In this way the suffering boy raved, day after day, and pained uncon- 
sciously the hearts of those who heard him. 

Arthur could hardly bear the way in which Edward spoke of him, 
starting up and screaming, ‘‘ Lift me out of the water, Arthur—dear old 
Arthur! There, there! you never minded my hump! Were you ashamed of 
my broken leg? Poor, poor Purity! Arthur is so good to Purity! My 
father will not mind my having a broken leg; take me to him, Don! Hold 
me up! hold me up, Mary! I shall fall and break all to bits; no one can 
gather me up again! ” 

Till now, no one knew how this boy suffered in mind from his sad 
affliction, and it rent their hearts to think of it. 

Uncle Andrew inwardly prayed that if the boy were spared, he might be 
made the means of reconciling him to- his life—to his lot; and he laid his 

lans. 
: God did spare him! Slowly, slowly, he recovered consciousness; very 
slowly, health and strength; tenderly, most tenderly, was he watched, 
waited on, amused, 

Arthur had now to start for college; then Uncle Andrew proposed his 
plan. He had been recommended to go abroad and visit the successor of the 
great Graffeth Doctor. He had sat up many nights with Kdward, and if Mr. 
Hartley would commit his son to his keeping, he hoped, by God’s blessing, 
the change might do him good ; and he had prayed also that they two might 
help to bear each other’s burdens. 

Mr. Hartley was deeply touched by the offer, and the way in which it 
was made ; and having consulted Edward, he found him very thankful for 
the plan. 

Sines his illness he had dreaded returning to school into the neighbour- 
hood of James Jarvis. Oh James! James! could you know what your 
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unkind words had done, would you not ‘on ‘your knees earnestly ask 
the forgiveness of God ? Every boy who reads this, who has ever laughed at, 
or pointed the finger of seorn at, one of God’s afflicted ones, take heed before 
it be too late,—your turn may come next ! 

New scenes awaited the travellers on every side. Dover, Ostend, and 
Bruges, were respectively reached and visited. The canals up the streets of 
the latter, the wax figures of the Virgin and Child dressed in real clothes, 
under glass cases at the corner of the streets, and the statue of Van Eyck, 
were worthy of note. 

They were all glad to spend some days at Antwerp, and thoroughly 
enjoyed doing so; but as Edward had begun a long letter to Arthur, we will 
leave him to finish his own story :— 

“ Antwerp, Hotel St. Antoine, July 28, 1861. 

*¢ Dear Orv Don,—If ever there was a good old long-legs, you are that 
one, for sending me such a jolly letter. I am, as you will see, at Antwerp, 
and as I wrote to Willy from Ghent, and asked him to send it on to you, I 
shail tell you nothing of the first part of the journey, and keep this till I 
can tell you something of the last. 

‘* How I should like to see you up in your tower! They must be cozy 
little rooms. Uncle Andrew says he thinks Worcester College as cheerful 
as any: and what bang-up gardens they must be! When I come to lunch 
we will have ‘commons of turbot, commons of venison, commons of 
pheasant, commons of plum-pudding, with lots of custard, and all swimming 
in wine sauce,’ How jolly to go to the Union to write your letters. 0, old 
Don, I must come to see you; I shall not be afraid now ; neither envious of 
your long legs and straight back. 

“Old Barnaby is quite a University man I can assure you; and because 
I am ot, and don’t happen to know Magdalen Tower and the ceiling at New, 
he rides over me quite grand, and cocks up his head and talks about 
‘College’ like anabob; but he’s a capital fellow, and I don’t know what I 
should do without him. 

“Uncle Andrew, poor fellow, seldom goes out, he rests his eyes as much 
as possible, and Barnaby goes with me ; he pertinaciously sticks to walking 
behind me, and will not come alongside till I stand still and rowhim. A 
pretty sight it would be, ‘Humpty Dumpty’ strutting along with his man 
after him. But he is a kind creature, and very original. 

‘*T can’t fancy I’m abroad ; it all seems so natural and real; yet to you 
these sentences of my letter will seem as unreal as all letters and books did 
to me. 

“T like the table P’héte; we meet such agreeable people—which is a great 
thing for Uncle Andrew. 

“‘T’ve made such jolly sketches for you, old fellow, of the pulpits, which 
are magnificent, and have written a long diary. I shall have a great 
deal to tell, and to show, and to talk about, when I get up into your loft. 

‘We went by a silversmith’s shop this morning. Every article in the 
window was in motion, I fancy from electricity, for close by was an electric 
elock—you see them at most corners of the streets. 

‘* We have been doing the churches. If I were to begin to talk to you 
about them, you would cry out “Hold! enough! let’s have no Murray 
and water!” But I’m brimful of all I have seen, and feel ready to burst 
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with it. My diary is, however, a safety-valve, and I shall have more to tell 
you when we meet the less I tell you now. 

“‘ Tshall finish this when we reach Graffieth. We hear the queerest account 
of the place, the most primitive style of proceeding you can imagine—but I’ll 
tell you when we get there. 

‘¢ Primitive! that’s not strong enough; primitive suggests a notion of 
something ante-Norman, but this is ante-Noah; or I am not sure whether it 
is not ante-Adam, and that we are pre-Adamites. 

‘* The hotel is large and good; it was the Doctor’s Hotel; we had rooms in 
it, and here his successor, like the Hofrath, comes to see his patients. He 
was a jolly old pre-Adamite—a good, kind-hearted creature, doing much 
good. 

‘‘ Well! the Salle @ manger! Ah! I am glad now that poor Uncle 
Andrew cannot see very well. 

‘“‘Tcan tell you what, Don, you haven’t such a man in the university 
as Uncle Andrew. I never saw such a whole-hearted Christian in my life. 
There seems to be no missing member in his Christianity. If you know of 
any one who wants comfort, send him to Uncle A.; if you know any one 
wanting help, direction, and guidance, send him to Uncle A.; avove all, if 
you know any one who wants things put in the right light, send him espe- 
cially to Uncle Andrew. 

‘“* He is afflicted himself, deeply. What can equal loss of sight to a young 
man just beginning life? cut off from all employment, can neither read nor 
write, nor take the duties of his church. And I’ll tell you something else, 
Don, he was going to be married! that, too, is prevented. I think this 
cuts him up more than all. This morning, when he thought I was gone out of 
the room, I saw him clasp his hands together and say, ‘Lord bless and 
comfort her, and make me more resigned to Thy Holy Will:’ but he és 
resigned, sweetly resigned ; yet at times this anguish comes over him. O 
how I wish I knew how to comfort him as he comforts others ! 

‘‘ T’ll tell you what he has done, Don; he has put things in the right light 
tome. In the words of Scripture he has, by God’s help, ‘made darkness 
light before me, and crooked things straight.’ 

‘“‘T don’t think I can ever look upon my lot as a dark and crooked one 
again. Yes, he has put things in the right light, that this poor little 
deformed body of mine is only a defaced casket for my soul—a gem not 
a bit of less worth or less important for being here instead of in a more 
beautiful inclosure. 

“Uncle Andrew sends his very best love to you, Mr. Collegian; and 
Barnaby says, ‘ My duty to young master.’ That’s rather insulting to your 
dignity now, isn’t it, Don ? 

“ Please send my letter to little Will, and Will; and when you see James 
Jarvis, remember me kindly to him. The little photograph of the Flemish 
woman is for him; the one of the pulpit for you; and Rubens is for old Don. 

‘Won't I be glad to see you both again in the holidays!! (I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Collegeman, in the recess I mean.) You must both come to 
stay with me. What a deal we shall have to teil each other! 

“ My best love to all my pets. How is little Grim? and mind you feed 
Purity, and tell her not to mind her lameness. 
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‘‘T am quite well now; thank you for asking: and when I come home 
you may all sing in chorus, and I will join you, with heart and voice— 


‘Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall ; 

Not all the king’s horses, nor all the king’s men, 
Could set Humpty Dumpty up again.’ 


“And I don’t want ’em either, if they could, for I am quite content and 
happy to be 


‘‘ Your affectionate and grateful friend, 
‘*Epwarp Harr.ey, 
* alias 


“Houmery Dumpty, THe Dwar.” 


The moral of my story it is needless to tell : you can all understand it, dear 
young friends: you know, that, however great may be our afflictions, there 
are those who are still more afflicted than we are: that God not only “‘ tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,” but that He gives us no burthens we are unable 
to bear. 

How few of us there are, who, if we had the power to do so, would 
exchange our troubles for those of our neighbours. No matter how dark may 
be the path, there is an ever shining light at the end of it. There is, as one 
of our authors has well written, “a silver lining to every cloud ;” and there 
is great teaching in those lines of the Poet :— 


“ Beware of desperate steps, the darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 
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